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- ing at any correct exposition of their systems left him 
in a bewilderment of despair, How in later times his Brah- 
eman Pandit, succeeded in deluding Wilford, is related by 
that scholas When he announced the “distressful discovery ” 
in his essay on the Sacred Isles of the West. Abul Fazl 
had the wit or good fortune to escape imposition and his 
description of the Nine Schools of Philosophy, has the 
merit of being, as far as it goes, scrupulously precise. 

Sir W. Jones in his essay on the Musical niodes of the 
Hindus, reproaches Muhammedan writers in general for 
the untrustworthiness of their renderings of a foreign 
author's meaning in their own versions. My experi- 
ence,’ he says, “justifies me in pronouncing that the 
Moghols have no idea of accurate translation, and give that 
name to a mixture of gloss and text with a flimsy para- 
phrase of them both: that they are wholly unable, yet 
always pretend, to write Sanskrit words in Arabic letters: 
that a man who knows Hindus only from Persian books, 
does not know the Hindus; and that an European who 
follows the muddy rivulets of Muselman writers on India, 
instead of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu learn- 
ing, will be in perpetual danger of misleading himself and 
others. From the just severity of this censure, I except 
neither Abul Fazl nor his brother Faizi, nor Mohsan-i Fant, 
nor Mirzá Khan himself: and I speak of all four after an 
attentive perusal of their works." This severe criticism 
was consequent on the perusal of a Persian book containing 
a minute account of Hindu literature in all or most of 
its branches, composed by ‘the very diligent and ingenious 
Mirza Khan,’ who professed to have extracted his chap- 
ter on music with the assistance of Pandits from several 
Sanskrit treatises, among them the Sangité Darpana of 
which a Persian translation existed. The experience of 
this eminent scholar was wide and profound and he never 
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advanced an opinion without strong or at least plausib.g 
reasons in its support. It is natural to expect thas 
historians of a dominant, proselytising and intolerant creeg 
like that of Islám, who seldom spoke of the Hindu) 
and their beliefs without consigning them to perditionk 
should be at little pains to understand the tenets they cony 
demned as idolatry, and regarding them from the point oj, 
view of: their professors, to set them forth in the dry light 
of calm, philosophical inquiry. But this is what Abul Fazl 
and Muhsan i Fání—to mention only these two—explicitly 
profess to have done, and Sir William Jones’ sweeping 
censure may be tempered by his opinion of the latter writer 
in another passage of his works where he calls him a 
learned and accurate author. It is doubtful whether the 
MSS. of the Ain at that time available, allowed him to 
read the chapters on Ilindu philosophy so as to judge of 
the fidelity of its exposition. lle mentions Abul Fazl's 
name, to the best of my recollection, but once again in 
connection with the chapter on music, which he des- 
cribes as superficial. No work of Abul Fazl’s, nor any 
on Hindu philosophy appears in the catalogue of Oriental 
MSS. in his possession. Nevertheless his assurance must 
suffice, and to so brilliant an intellect and so omnivorous 
a reader who had read twice through the whole Sháhnámah 
and once the entire mystical poem of Jalálu'ddín Rümí in 
manuscript; who had perused and translated innumerable 
other works on almost all branches of Eastern and Western 
literature, not to mention the works of, and five commentaries 
on, Confucius in Chinese, the additional volumes of Abul. 
Fazl would have been of little account. To the charge of a 
vicious transliteration of Sanskrit terms into Arabic, all these 
"writers, including the greater name òf Albírüní, are more just- 
ly amenable, and I have occasionally pointed out in the notes 
to the text, the almost unintelligible form of Abul Fazl’s 
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anscripts, This was in a large measure due to ignorance 
i: Sanskrit and the absence of any precise system of the pho- 
"etic representation of its letters. But when we observe even 
K modern times, the same fault among the Orientalists of 
me West and the vagaries of transliteration in Freytag, 
eil, Hammer-Purgstall, De Guignes, D’Herbelot, Pococke, 
Deklay and a host of others, the reproach cannot be fairly 
„sted at Muhammedan writers alone. The difficulty was 
felt by Albirinf with a pathetic acknowledgment of the 
hopelessness of remedy. ‘Some of the consonants” he 
says (I employ Sachau’s translation with some freedom), 
“of which the language is composed are neither identical 
with those of Arabic and Persian nor resemble them in any 
way. Our tongue and uvula can scarcely manage to pro- 
nounce them correctly, nor our ears distinguish them from 
similar sounds, nor can we transliterate them accurately. 
It is very difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word 
in our writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we 
must change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the common 
Arabic rules or according to special rules adapted for 
the purpose. Add to this, that the Indian scribes are 
careless and do not take pains to produce correct and well 
collated copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development are lost by their negligence, 
and his book becomes in the first or second copy so full of 
faults that the text appears as something entirely new. It 
will sufficiently illustrate the matter if we tell the reader, 
that we have sometimes written down a word from the 
mouth of Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pro- 
nunciation, and that afterwards when we repeated it to 
them, they. had great difficulty in recognising it.” 
I have indicated at the beginning of the 2nd Volume 
(p. 2), the striking resemblance of a passage in the text to the 
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opening of the third chapter of Albirtinf’s Chronology and | 
suggested a plagiarism. After a careful study of both these 
authors, I am the more convinced that Abul Fazl borroweds 
the idea and arrangement of his work from his great predely 
cessor. I have shown in his account of the Sarkär of Kábuk 
instances of direct plagiarism from the Memoirs of Babern, 
and in his lives of Moslem Saints in the third Volume, 
verbatim extracts without acknowledgment from the Safe, 
hagiography of Jámí. The same volume displays other 
examples, suggestive rather than definite, of his indebtedness 
to an author whom he never names. The difference be- 
tween the two men in this particular is most remarkable. 
Albirüni's reading was far more extensive and scholarly. 
The Sanskrit sources of his chapters are almost always given, 
and Sachau’s preface has a list of the many authors quoted 
by him on astronomy, chronology, geography, and astrology. 
He was also acquainted with Greek literature through 
Arabie translations, and in comparing its language and 
thought and those of Hindu metaphysics, selects his quota- 
tions from the Timoeus and its commentator the Neo-Platonist 
Proclus, with judgment and rare ability. His list of 
Greek authors, among others, includes Aristotle, Johannes 
Grammaticus, Porphyry, Apollonius, Aratus, Galenus, and 
Ptolemy. Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Manichean and 
Safi sources are indicated by him, and he rarely fails to 
record his authorities. With Abul Fazl it is the reverse. 
He rarely names them, and borrows from every side without 
scruple as without avowal. The difference in the manner 
of the two authors is not less conspicuous. Albirini, 
quotes freely from his authorities and where these seem 
to exaggerate or to be inaccurate, his citations are followed 
by some sharp brief commentary which gives, a ceaseless 
interest. to his pages. Especially is this the case where 
their assertions can be brought to the searching test of 
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mathematics to which he subjected the data of Indian 
astronomers in his examination of their system. In this 
atter science, according to his own account, he stood pre- 
yminent, and on his visit to India he had to learn, as a pupil, 
heir national and traditional methods, but after he had 
made some progress, he began to act the teacher and to 
show them the scientific methods of mathematics in general, 
and they flocked from all parts to hear him, wondering from 
what Hindu Master he had learnt these things, and giving 
him the epithet of “The Sea.” His treatment of these topics 
is throughout scholarly, showing extensive reading and 
precision of thought acquired by a study of the exact 
sciences. Abul Fazl, on the contrary, transcribes other 
from existing works or from oral communication. His 
compilation is extremely careful and carried out with 
the most laborious and marvellous exactitude, but it is 
unenlivened by those masterly criticisms which give 
Albírüní his unique position among Eastern writers. It 
is certain that Albírüni's India was made use of largely 
by several authors, among them al-Gardezí who re-pro- 
duced his account of the S’aka era, and Rashídu'ddín, who 
transferred the whole of Chapter xviii into his chronicle. (Cf. 
Sachau, Pref, xliii) I have no hesitation in adding to 
these two the name of Abul Fazl. The charge of plagia- 
rism against an Eastern writer is too common to be offen- 
sive. Nearly all are obnoxious to a reproach of which 
apparently they are unconscious, as none prefers it against 
another. The prevalence of the custom may condone 
its laxity among ordinary writers, but the great reputation, 
the bold and independent mind of Abul Fazl commands and 
deserves a nobler estimation, and the practice is unworthy of 
his fame. It is remarkable that he had intended, as he 
says, to arrange the Hindu systems of philosophy in due 
order and to weigh them with those of the Grecian and Persian 
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schools. Albfräni in his preface expresses the same inten- 
tion, which he practically carried out, mentioning similar: 
theories among the Greeks as well as the ideas of the Súfís' 
and of some one or other Christian sect, in order to show 
the relationship existing between them, and that in the 
pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God there is much in, 
common between these systems. The coincidence strengthl: 
ens the strong probability of Abul Fazl’s use of Albirüni's work, 
but he wisely refrained from undertaking a task which 

I suspect, was beyond him and would have indicated too 
plainly the source of his erudition. 

When all is said, however, which a strict impartiality 
must weigh in counterpoise to his sterling merits, there re- 
mains ample justification for the high place held by this great 
work in the West as well as the East, and as a record of the 
extension of the Moghul empire of India under the greatest 
of its monarchs and the ability with which it was administered, 
it must always remain of permanent and fascinating interest. 
It crystallizes and records in brief, for all time, the state of 
Hindu learning, and besides its statistical utility, serves as an 
admirable treatise of reference on numerous branches of 
Brahmanical science and on the manners, beliefs, traditions, 
and indigenous lore, which for the most part still retain and 
will long continue their hold on the popular mind. Above 
all, as a register of the fiscal areas, the revenue settlements 
and changes introduced at various periods, the harvest 
returns, valuations and imposts throughout the provinces 
of the empire, its originality is as indisputable as its surpass- 
ing historical importance. The concluding account of the. 
author and his family and the persecutions to which they | 
were subjected will, perhaps, be read with as much interest 
as any other portion of the work. . The wanderings from 
house to house and refuge to refuge, of his father, his bro- 
ther Faizi and himself, are told with an unconscious humour 
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"which its figurative and florid style render irresistibly droll 
Lin the original, and no finer or more biting comment on the 
Worth and constancy of Eastern friendships was ever penned 
than may be found running like figured threads through the 
“woven picture of this inimitable narrative. The notes to 
‘the text form a sufficient comment on the subjects ‘with 
which it deals, and dispense with a further notice of them 
tin this place. As to the manner in which the original has 
been rendered into English, I have studied to fulfil the aim 
of the greatest among Roman orators in translating two of 
the most celebrated orations of the greatest among the 
Greeks; “in quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse habui 
reddere, sed genus omnium verborum vimque servavi." 
The issue, whether in success or failure, rests with the judg- 
ment of my readers. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging my indebt- 
edness to Mr, Rizku'llah Azzün, Professor of Arabic to the 
Board of Examiners, for the care he has bestowed upon the 
Index to this Volume at a time when my duties gave me 
little leisure for so onerous a task. Its exhaustive fulness, 
and its accuracy, will be gratefully recognised by all who use 
it, and by none more than myself whose work so largely pro- 
fits by its utility, 
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It has long been the ambitious desire of my heart to pass in veviow, 
some extent, the general conditions of this vast country, and to record d 
opinions professed by the majority of the learned among the Hindns. 
know not whether the love of my nativo land has been tho attraetir 
influence or exactness of historical research and genuine truthfalnes 
narrative, for Danákiti! Háfiz Abrü and other ancient chroniclers 
indulged in vain imaginings and revorded stories that have no foundatigi; 
fact. Nor wore the motives altogether thoso, but rather that when 
arisen from the close retirement of studious application and disco. 
somewhat of the ignorance and dissensions of men, I formed the do osig 
establishing peace and promoting concord. My original desire 
renewed its possession of me, but a multiplicity of occupations preve , 
its gratification until the turns of fate brought about tho composition 
this striking record which has already branched out into such nume 
details. Although 'my pen had occupied itself with tho description oi ? 
Sübahs and had briefly recorded the annals of Hindustan, and now the: 
ambition of my heart had attained the timo of its realisation, not con* 
with the information I had already acquired, I had recourse to the knowl? 
of others and sot myself to gather instruction from men of truclearr ` 
As I was unfamiliar with the science of terms in the Sanskrit language iy 
a competent interpreter was not available, the labour of repeated translat” 
had to be undertaken, until by good fortune and my own iiU 
purpose, my object was at length attained. It then became clear th’ 
commonly received opinion that Hindus associate a plurality of god aye 
the One Supreme Being has not the full illumination of truth, for al ie 
with regard to some points and certain conclusions, there is ro. 
controversy, yet the worship of one God and the profession of Ili des 
among this people appgared facts convincingly attested.? It wa Scot 
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een 

See Vol II, pp. 33 and 86 for this turo is tho unity of tho Deity, Im fa- 
and the following name. the universe is compreh€nded J under 
* This is confirmed by Colebrooke. seeming polytheism which itpligion, 
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bi nsable in me, therefore, to bring into open evidence the system of 
philosophy, the degrees of self-discipline, and the gradations of rite and 
sage of this race in order that hostility towards them might abate, and 
z temporal sword be stayed awhile from the shedding of blood, that 
dissensionr within and without be turned to peace and the thornbrake of 
gu and enmity bloom into a garden of concord. Assemblies for the 
{cussion of arguments might then be formed and gatherings of science 
ys convened. 

Notwithstanding that at all periods of time, excellent resolutions and 
Jl-intentioned designs are to be witnessed and the extent of the world 
never lacking in prudent men, why does misunderstanding arise and 
hat are the causes of contention ? 

The First cause is the diversity of tongues and the misapprehension 

utual purposes, and thus the alloy of ill-will is introduced and the 

pot discord arises. 

T Secondly, the distance that separates the learned of Hindustan from 

tific men of other nationalities who thus are unable to meet, and if 
ce should bring them together, tho need of an interpreter would 
gude any practical result. An accomplished linguist capable of master- 
e intricacies of science and the abstruse speculations of philosophy 
ig various nations and competent to give them luminous and efficient 
ession, is very rare. Even at the present timo, when through His 
bsty’s patronage of learning and his appreciation of merit, the erudite 
d countries are assembled, and apply themselves with united effort in 
,ursuit of truth, so proficient a person is not to bo found. Such as 
zt after the sweet-waters of wisdom and who leaving their native land. 
‘take the wanderings of travel and with diligent assiduity employ 
r energies in the acquisition of various languages, are indeed uncom- 
It needs a seeker such as Anushirwän, who amidst the pomp of 

re should yet search for the jewel of wisdom, anda minister like 
jmihr, void of envy, as his counsellor, and both king and minister 
ned, to discover a coadjutor so unique and one so upright and intelli- 

i the physician Barzawaih, and then to send him with abundant 


s gods. The three principal text which I have yet seen, thongh such 


tions of the divinity, with other are sometimes hinted at by commenta- 
d attributes and energies, and tors.” H.H. Wilson in commenting on 
ae other gods of Hinduemytho- ihis passage admits that the worship of 
indicated in the Veda. But the the Vedas is for the most part domestio, 
f deifed heroes is no part of addressed to unreal presences and not to 
n: nor are the incarnations of visible types, and not idolatry, Vishnu. 
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means disguised as a merchant to Hindustan in order that with this capi - 
tal stock-in-trade he might obtain the interest of acquired wisdom; and 
again this sagacious personagé, making no distinction between the absence 
or presence of his employers, must be diligent in his inquiries and succeed ` 
in the accomplishment of his desire through the frankness of his demea- 
nour.gmd his largesse of gold. Or the occasion would demand an inde- 
fatigable and lofty intellect like that of Tumtum the Indian, who to receive 
the instruction of the divine philosopher Plato, passed from Hindustan 
into Greece and freighting his caravans with the requisites of travel, set 
himself to face the dangers of seas and deserts, and with the medicinal 
simples of wisdom perfected his spiritual health and the harmonious 
balance of his soul. Or a powerful mind and vigorous body such as Abu 
Maashar of Balkh, enamoured of wisdom, who holding exile and his native 
country and toil and case undissociated, travelled into India from dae 
and garnered a store of knowledge at Benares and carried it as a gift o 
price to the learned of His own land. 

Thirdly, the absorption of mankind in the delights of corporeal gratifi- 
cation, for men regard the absence of beauty in an object as placing it be- 
yond the pale of existence and therefore not to be thought of as worth 
acquisition or productive of enjoyment. Their fastidiousness is averse from 
listening to accounts of foreign peoples even by way of apologue. And for- 
asmuch as their moral obliquity refuses to lend an car and the glitter of this 
deceptive world lets fall a veil of ignorance bofore their eyes, what 
must be their state and how may grace illumine for them the lamp of 
guidance. ? 

Fourthly, indolence. Men account what is ready to hand as more 
precious than the chance of future possession and prefer ease to exertion. 
They will not undertake the trouble of profound investigation, and content 
with a superficial view, will not move a span's length to acquire a deeper 
insight. He alone is the true promoter of wisdom who, setting before his 
resolve the investigation of the concealed beauties of meaning, under the 
guidance of assiduous research and undaunted desire, plants his foot in 
the dread wilds of research, and reaches the goal of his ambition undismayed 
by countless labours, sustaining the burden of the road by the force of 
capacity on the shoulders of his ever resolute will. 

Fifthly, the blowing of the chill blast of inflexible custom and the low 
flicker of the lamp of wisdom. From immemorial time the exercise of 
inquiry has been restricted, and questioning and investigation have been 
regarded as precursors of infidelity. Whatever has been reogived from fa. 
ther, director, kindred, friend or neighbour, is considered as w deposit under 
Divine sanction and a malcontent is reproached with impiety or irreligion, 
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Although the few among the intelligent of their generation admit the 
imbecility of this procedure in others, yet will they not stir one step in a 
practical direction themselves. 

Sixthly, the uprising of the whirlwind of animosity and the storms 
of persecution have stayed the fow earnest inquirers from uniting to 
discuss their individual tenets and from meeting in friendly assemblies 
in a spirit of sympathy, and from distinguishing? commonalty of bond from 
vital estrangement, under the guidance of impartiality, in order that error 
may be severed from truth and the why and the wherefore weighed in the 
scales of sound judgment. Even just monarchs, unconscious of their 
obligations, have herein neglected them. Arrogance and self-interest 
have intervened and occasions of intercourse have been marred by per- 
plexities. Some have taken refuge in silence; others have found evasion 
in obscurity of language, while others again havo extricated themselyes 
by time-serving utterances. If temporal rulers had interested themselves 
in this matter and assuaged the apprehensions of mon, assuredly many 
enlightened persons would have delivered their real sentiments with calm- 
ness of mind and freedom of expression. Through the apathy of princes, 
each sect is bigoted to its own creed and dissensions have waxed high. 
Each one regarding his own persuasion as alone true, has sct himself to 
the persocution of other worshippers of God, and the shedding of blood 
and tho ruining of reputation have becomo symbols of religious 
orthodoxy. Were the eyes of the mind possessed of truo vision, each 
individual would withdraw from this indiseriminating turmoil and attend 
rather to his own solicitudes than interfore in the concerns of others. 
Amidst such unseemly discord, main purposes are set aside and arguments 
disregarded. If the doctrino of an enemy be in itself good, why should 
hands be stained in the blood of its professors ? and even were it otherwise, 
the sufferer from the malady of folly deserves commisoration, not hostility 
and the shedding of his blood. 

Seventhly, the prosperity of wretches without principle who deceit- 
fully win acceptance by affected virtue and rectitude. Such as these do 
much harm and truths are obscured through unrecognition. 

Cease, Abul Fazal, cease! The manifestations of divine wrath are illi- 
mitable and infinite are the marvels of their record. Loose not thy hand 
from the cord of peace seized by thy good intention. Follow out thy 


* I select a variant relogated to the this altcration the difficulty is cleared 
notes, in place of that of the text, and and its simplicity recommends the correc. 
amend the doubtful reading that follows tion. 


by omitting the « before Bl. With 
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long projected design. "Though some of thy hearers will attain to wisdom 
and meet in rejoicing union, yet many will fall into sorrows and reap 
bewilderment. Thanks be to God that thou are not a hostage to the 
lament of ignorance nor the extoller of those that are in bonds. 


— —— —ñ—ü—? ape, ram, at at” HR 


THE . 


BOUNDARIES OF HINDUSTAN 


AND 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION THEREOF. 


ke E 4 


Hindustan is described as enclosed on the east, west and south by the 
ocean, but Ceylon, Achin, the Moluccas, Malacca and a considerable 
number of islands are accounted within its extent. To the north is a lofty 
range of mountains, part of which stretches along the uttermost limits of 
Hindustan, and its other extremity passes into Turkestan and Persia. 
An intermediate region lies between this and the vast frontiers! of China, 
inhabited by various races, such as Kashmfr, Great and Little Tibet, 
Kishtawár and others. This quarter may therefore be likened to 
another occan. Withal its magnitude of extent and the mightiness of its 
empire it is unequalled in its climate, its rapid succession of harvests and 
the equable temperament of its people. Notwithstanding its vast size, 
it is cultivated throughout. You cannot accomplish a stage nor indeed 
travel a kos without meeting with populous towns and flourishing villages, 
nor without being gladdened by the sight of sweet-waters, delightful 
verdure and enchanting downs. In the autumn and throughout the depth 
of winter the plains are green and the trees in foliage. During the rainy 
season which extends from the close of the sun’s stay in Gemini to his 
entry into the sign of Virgo*, the elasticity of the atmosphere fs enough to 
transport the most dispirited and lend tho vigour of youth to old age. 
Shall I praise the refulgence of its skies or the marvellous fertility of its 
soil? Shall I describe the constancy of its inhabitants or record their 


€ ———— — — 


l Lit Chin and Hoch, feigned or be- dominions. D' Herbelot thinks them 
lieved by Orientals to be the descendants derivatives or diminutives of Gog and 
of Japhet and applied by metonymy to Magog. 
express the full extent of the Chixese è Middle of June to end of August. 
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benevolence of mind? Shall J portray the beauty that charms the heart 
or sing of purity unstained? Shall I tell of heroic valour or weave 
romances of their vivacity of intellect and their lore? The inhabitants of 
this land are religious, affectionate, hospitable, genial and frank. They are 
fond of scientific pursuits, inclined to austerity of life, seekers after justice, 
contented, industrious, capable in affairs, loyal, truthful and constant. 
The true worth of this people shines most in the day of adversity and its 
soldiers know not retreat from the field. When the day is doubtful, they 
dismount from their steeds and resolutely put their lives to hazard, accoun- 
ting the dishonour of flight more terrible than death, while some even 
disable their horses before entering the fight. 

They are capable of mastering the difficulties of any subject ina 
short space of time and surpass their instructors, and to win the Divine 
favour they will spend body and soul and joyfully devote their lives 
thereunto. They one and all believe in the unity of God, and as to the 
reverence they pay to images of stone and wood and the like, which 
simpletons regard as idolatry, it is not so. The writer of these pages has 
exhaustively discussed the subject with many enlightened and upright 
men, ‘and it became evident that these images of some chosen souls nearest 
in approach to the throne of God, are fashioned as aids to fix the mind and 
keep the thoughts from wandering, while the worship of God alone is 
required as indispensable. In all their ceremonial observances and usage 
they ever implore the favour of the world-illumining sun and regard the 
pure essence of the Supreme Being as transcending the idea of power in 
operation. 

Brahma, of whom mention was formerly made,! they hold to be the 
Creator; Vishnu, the Nourisher and Preserver; and Rudra, called also 
Mahadeva, the Destroyer. Some maintain that God who is without equal, 
manifested himself under these three divine forms, without thereby sully- 
ing the garment of His inviolate sanctity, as the Nazarenes hold of the 
Messiah. Others assert that these were human creatures exalted to these 
dignities through perfectness of worship, probity of thought and right- 
eousness of deed. The godliness and self-discipline of this people is such as 
is rarely to be found in other lands. 

They hold that the world had a beginning, and some are of opinion 
that it will have an end, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

An astonishing circumstance is this, that if an alien wishes to enter 
the Brahman caste, they would not accept him and were one of these to 
adopt another religion and subsequently desire to revert to his own, he 


2 Yol, 2, p. 16 
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would not be suffered so to do save in case of his apostasy under com- 
pulsion. They have no slaves. When they go forth to battle or during 
an attack by an enemy, they collect al] their women in one building, and 
surround it with wood and straw and oil, and place on guard some 
trusty relentless men, who set fire to it when those engaged in fight 
despair of life, and these chaste women vigilant of their honour are 
consumed to death with unflinching courage. 

In times of distress, moreover, should any one, though unconnected by 
ties of intimacy, implore their protection, they are prompt to aid and 
grudge neither property, life nor reputation in his cause. 

It was also the custom in former times for each warrior in battle to 
challenge a foe and to encounter none other than him. 

The soil is for the most part arable and of such productive power that 
the same land is sown each year and in many plaees three harvests and 
more are taken in a single twelve-month and the vine bears fruit in its first 
year. 

Mines of diamond, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead and iron abound. 
The variety of its fruits and flowers proclaim its luxuriance. Its perfumes 
and melodies, its viands and raiment are choice and in profusion. lis 
elephants cannot be sufficiently praised, and in parts of the country the 
horses resemble Arabs in breed and the cattle are uncommonly fine. 
But for its lack of cooled water, its excessive heats, the scarcity of 
grapes, melons and carpets, and of camels it was open to the cavils of 
the experienced, His Majesty has remedied these deficiencies. Saltpetre 
is now extensively used for its cooling properties, and high and low ap- 
preciate the benefit of snow and ice brought down from the northern 
mountains. There is a slender fragrant root called khas,! of which, under 
His Majesty’s instructions, the fashion of constructing trellised chambers 
has come into vogue, and upon this if water be sprinkled, another winter 
arises amid the summer heats. Skilled hands from Turkestan and Persia 
under His Majesty’s patronage, sowed melons and planted vines, and 
traders began to introduce in secrrity the fruits of those countricg, each in 
its season and with attention to their quality, which occasioned an 
abundance here when they were not procurable in theirown. Through the 
favour of His Majesty, all products of art, and the manufacture of woollen 
and silken carpets and of brocades were extensively encouraged, and by 
means of the royal countenance so fine a breed of camels has been produced 
as to be equal to the dromedaries of Irák. 


1 The odoriferous grass Andropogon the refreshing screens mentioned are 
Muricatum from the roots of which made. 
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A summary view of India having been now given, I shall proceed with 
more particularity, still proferring but little out of much and recording 
dne mnong a thousand details. 


Tur Cosmocony. 


More than eighteen opinions on this point have been professed and 
extraordinary narratives put forward, and each describes a different 
genesis. It will be sufficient to mention three of them. The first is that 
God who has no equal, taking upon himself the form of man appeared 
under the special manifestation called Brahma already alluded to, and by 
his mere volition produced four sons, Sanak, Sanandan, Sandtan, and 
Sanatkumar. Each of these was commanded to engage in acts of creation, 
but lost in rapture of contemplation in the divine essence they neglected 
to comply. In anger, the Supreme being formed another design and came 
forth from his own forehead under another semblance and name as Mahd- 
deva, His sublime immensity unfitted him for creative action. Ten! othor 
sons issued from his volition and then from his body he fashioned the forms 
of male and female. The former was called Manu and the latter Sata- 
These two are the progenitors of mankind. 

Secondly, it is maintained that God? the Creator of the world, mani- 
fested himself under the form of a woman whom they call Mahd. Lachhmi. 
Three qualities are incorporated with her, Satva, Raja and Tama. 


rüpá, 
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1 A variant has, " two.”"—The text 
has incorrectly Satrüka, for whioh error 
Abul Fazl is responsible. The Vishnu 


This is the invariable doctrine of the 
Puráuas, See Wilson, Vishnu, P. p. 19, The 
three qualities or attributes aro Shured 


Purána says that he divided his male 
being into eleven persons. Next he 
created himself the Manu Swayambhuva 
and the female portion of himself he 
constituted Sata-rüpá whom the Manu 
took to wife. There are also other com- 
plications of birth and intercourse which 
may be pursued by the curions in the 
Purána itself, p. 51 et seq. 

Hari, the lord of all, called also Ja- 
nárddana (from Jana, (eg, "men? and 
Arddana ( ) *worship'—'the ob- 
ject of adoration to mankind’), He is 
the one only God, taking the designation 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, according 
as he creates, preserves or destroys j= 


by the Hindu Triad ; Brahma being the 
embodiment of Raja-guna, the desire that 
created the world; Siva that of Tama- 
guna, the attribute of wrath; and Vishnu 
is Satwa-guna or the property of mercy 
and goodness. The Padma Purána says 
that the supreme spirit produced Brahma 
from his right side, Vishnu from his left, 
and Siva from his middle. Some worship 
Brahma, others Vishnu, others Siva, 
Being a Vaishnava Work, it gives the 
supremacy to Vishnu, and declares that 
" Vishnu one yet threefold, creates, 
Preserves and destroys, therefore let the 
pious make no difference between the 
three.” See Dowson, Hindu Mythology, 
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When she willed to create the world, through the instrumentality of Tama, 
she manifested herself under another form which is called Mahá-Káli and 
also MaAá-Máyá, By her union with Saita, a further genesis proceeded 
culled Saraswati, and at her command cach bronght forth a male aud 
female and these two forms she herself inspired with life. Thus two 
beings were born of each. From Mahá-Lachhmi sprung Brahma under 
the form of a man, and Sri under the guise of a woman who is also called 
Sdvitri. From Mahd-Káli were brought forth Mahd-deva and Tri the 
latter of whom is also distinguished as Mahi-biddiya and Kámdhenu, 
and from Saraswati came forth Vishnu and Gauri. When these six 
forms took birth, Malié-Lachhiné proceeded to their conjugal union, and 
joined Brahma with Tri, Gauri with Maha-deva, and Sri with Vishnu. The 
conjunction of Brahma aud Tri produced an egg which Maha-deva divided 
iuto two parts, from one of which originated the devatas, daityas and 
the like supernatural beings; from the other, men, animals, and the 
vegetable and mineral worlds. 

Tho Third opinion is accounted the most authentic. In the work 
called, Sitrya-Siddhánta? composed some hundreds of thousands of years 
ago, it is cireumstantially related that towards the ond of the Satya-yug, 
flourished the great Demon Maya. That sage was lost in astonishment 
at the wonders of creation, and confounded by his own ignorance, ap- 
plied himself to a supplication of the sun to discover the mode in 
which creation was effected and passed some thousands of years in these 
entreaties and desires. After he had undergone surpassing trials, that be- 
stower of radiance on the heavens and the earth appcared to him under a 


1 The Brahmdnd or egg of Brahma is 
applied by Albirüni to the whole ale 
on account of its supposed spherical 
shape and its division into upper and 
lower and he says that when tho Hindus 


enumorate the heavens ( % |) thoy 
call them in their entirety, Brahmeénd. 
He also quotes a passage from the Ti- 
moons expressing a similar idea. Tho 
citation gives somewhat of the sense 
though it affects to give the language 
of Plato. The passage wil be found 
at p. 838, Vol. V, of Hermann’s Edit 
of the Dialogues beginning tatryy ov 
Tw» kb ra r, T. A. and is quoted by 
Sachau. See Cap. XX, Albiruni, India. 


The egg of Brahma is mentioned in the 
ordinances of Manu and in the Sürya- 
Siddhánta, and occurs in all the Puránns., 
Aristophanes is supposed by Porphyry 
to allude to this myth in the Aves, 695. 
Kellgren reviows the whole subject in 
his essay “ Mythus de Ovo Myndano." 
3 Bentley (As. Rev. VIII, 195; im- 
putes the authorship to Varaba’' Mihira 
and refuses it an older dato than 7 
or 800 years. The authorship of the 
remaining Siddhintas are likewise as- 
His 
arguments on the modern date of the 
Süryn-Siddhänta are very convincing. 


cribed to him by the same writer, 
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beautiful form and asked him what he desired. He said, Draw back the 
veil from the marvels of the stars and the skies and from the mysteries 
of wisdom and illuminate the darkness of my understanding with the light 
of knowledge." It was answered: “Thy desire shall be granted. In a certain 
Bhrino unite in spirit with mo and a celestial being shall appear and instruct 
you in wisdom." The secker was comforted. He waited in expectation at 
the shrine appointed and near the close of the Salya-yug, the giver of his 
desire! appeared. The sage entered into much questioning regarding 
the mysteries of heaven and earth and received replies that satisfied him. 
The questions and answers were compiled in one volume under the name 
of the Surya Siddhinia, and to this day the astronomy, of entire 
Hindustan is based upon it. In this work the origin of creation is 
said to be from the Sun, which is regarded as a divine manifestation. 
The Almighty Creator of the world formed a hollow sphere of gold com- 
posed of two parts which he rendered Juminons with somewhat of His own 
glory and it was called the Sun. The Sun produced the signs of the Zodiac 
and from tho same source sprung the four Vedas, and afterwards the moon, 
the ethereal fluid, air, fire, water and earth, in this order. From the 
ether ho produeed Jupiter; from the aiv, Saturn; from fire, Mars ; from 
water, Venus; and from the earth, Mercury. Through the ten portals of 
the human frame-work he brought varions matter into being. The ten 
portals are thins numbered: the two eyes, the two cars, the nose, the 
mouth, the navel, the anterior and posterior foramina, and the tenth, the 
crown of the head, which last is closed. Tt opens, however, at the time of 
death in some of those who ave about to quit life and body, and this is 
considered singnlarly auspicious. His Majesty has increased the number 
of portals by the two breasts, and counts the number as twelve. After a long 
course the human race became of four kinds as shall be presently related. 


ON THE INFERIOR AND SUPERIOR COSMIC PHENOMENA, 


The Hindu philosophers maintain that the elements have a spherical 


form? and they have added Ether? to the number. They hold it to pervade 


1 This was the man born of the Sun, aie) and hence allotted the uppermost 
and partaking of his nature doputed to place, and the idea of perpetual duration, 
teach Maya ia placo of tho Sun-god, who Alowep as érépov r Üvros ToU TpóTov 
excused himself on the plea of want odparos mapa vn kal wip, kol àépa xul 
of timo. Tho excuse has a respectablo bdo, ald ehe nposwvóuarav thy üvwrdre 
antiquity. TÜrov, Zb ToU bei alel, rbv atbiov xpdvou 

Pe . " TTA — 

2 The authorities for this are Arya- Deng thy éravuulav abr. Avota dp. 


bhata, Vasistha and Lata. Albirüni, 26. de kaTakexpy rai 75 d roíTq ob kaAQs 
® Called so by the Greeks from its tvopdter yap alben üvrl xupds. 
being in perpetual flow, (axd tod etv Aristot. De Cwlo., Cap. III, 
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all things and that no space is void of it. ‘They do not incline to the no- 
tion of a celestial substance ( lef ) but adopt the account of the spheres 
on the system of the Almagest! of Ptolemy, Tho Zodiac is divided into 
twelve signs, each of which is termed “rds.” 


They are as follows :— 
1. Meésha. 

2. Vrisha. 

3. Mithuna. 

4. Kurkata. 

5. Sinha. 

6. Kanyá? 

7. Tulä. 

8. Vrischika. 
9. Dhanu. 

10. Makara.’ 

11. Kumbha. 

12. Mina. 


— 


1 Ptolemy's first book of the Almagest 
trenta among other matters of the sphori- 
cal form and motion of tho heavens, the 
spherical form of tho earth and its loca- 
tion in tho contre of the honvous and of 
the two circular celestial motions which 
all the stars havo in common, IIo has 
beon hold by somo writers to maintain 
that the celestial spheres are solid, but 
others consider this & mistaken assump- 
tion from a convenient phraseology. The 
Ptolemaic planetary system. is lenrnodly 
described in Montucla’s Hist. Des Ma- 
thematiques. I, pp. 294 et seq. who, how- 
ever, does not treat of the books of the 
Almagest seriatim and chiefly confines 
himself to the 8th. The rest may be 
found in W. Smith, Art. Ptol, 

3 Abul Fazl duplicates the n; as his 
orthography of Hindu names and terms 
is untrustworthy, I shall for the future 
give the letters their proper valuo with- 
out attention to his incorrect translitera- 
tion. 

* Capricornus was ropresented on an- 
cient monuments with the fore part of a 


1. Aries. 
2. Tnurus. 
3. Gemini. 


4. Cancor. 
5. Leo. 

6. Virgo. 

7. Libra. 

8. Scorpio. 


9. Sagittarius. 
10. Capricornus. 
11. Aquarius. 
12. Pisces. 


— eee ae H— 


goat and the hind part of n fish. Tho 
Hindu Makara, according to the Sanskrit 
verses of Sripeti, qnoted hy Sir W Jonon, 
(I, 336) is a sea-monster with tho face 
of an antolope. Tho question at once 
presents itsolf as to tho relative antiquity 
of the Greek and Indian Zodiacal signs. 
Montucla in his III Book, Part II, Vol, T, 
begins by maintaining that the Indians 
borrowed from the Greeks or rather from 
iho Egyptians, and concludes with the 
belief that tho Indians obtained their 
knowledge from the Persians, and they 
in turn from the Chaldwans. His argu- 
ments are based on the observations of 
M. Legontil of the French, Acadomy 
who travelled in India to acquaint him- 
self with its astronomy and chronology. 
Tho names of the Zodiacal signs are 
givon in Tamil and accord with those 
of the text, save the first which is 
given as “Mecham” and translated as 
“lo chien Maron.” Ho goncludes from 
the method of one of their calculations 
of a solar eclipse that it does not date 
farthor back than 1200 years. Anquetil 
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The Persian, Egyptian uud Greek sages affirm the existence of a colour- 
ness body which is transparent and is not subject to growth, increase, 
decrease, disruption, conjunction nor dissolution, neither does it admit of 
tenuity nor density nor generation nor decay. It is not compounded of 
bodies variously organised, neither is it affected by heat, cold, moisture, 
nor dryness, nor can lightness or gravity be predicated of it. It possesses 
life and continuity of existence, and is nol subject to desire or anger. It 
is called “ asmän.“! The general opinion is that the Universe (rò váy) 
includes nine spheres, but some think eight, others, eleven, others, seven, 
and it is even affirmed that there is but a single Kosmos. 

The Hindu philosophers acknowledge the existence of the planets and 
fixed stars, but assert that their substance is of wator? congealed like hail, 


goes further in support of the modern 
date of IIindu learning and declares their 
kal yug was communicated to them by the 
Arabs of the 9th and 10th centuries; 
his arguments aro set forth by the French 
astronomer. Sir W. Jones supports the 
opinion that both Greeks and Hindus 
received the Zodiac from an older nation 
from whom both had a common descont, 
and the view of Montucla which he men- 
tioned to his pandits was naturally ro- 
garded by them “asa notion bordering on 
phrensy." The two schools of opinion 
are well matched both in learning and a 
mutual contempt for cach other. It may 
be worth noticing that the original Greek 
Zodiac had but 11 signs, the Scorpion 
occupying the place of two. Its claws 
called the xnàat became afterwards 
known as Libra, I refer the reader to 
Montucla I, p. 79, for the explanation of 
this division. 

2 Those aro tho attributes of the Pra- 
dhána, (chief principle or primary crude 
matter) ascribed to it by the Sankhya 
philosophy. It is independent and co- 
ordinate with primary spirit. See 
Vishnu P. p. 9 et seq. Tho greater 
part of this ‘passage is almost iden- 
tical with the description of the word 


Elb, the Arubic equivalent of glow, 


in tho Istilähät wl Vunün, pp. 1134.5, 
quoted from tho llidáyat u'l Hikmat 
(Institutis philosophiw recta) of Mai- 
budi. I have not been able to trace 
the passage in the luttor work vorba- 
tim, but in scattorod references only. 
The notion is taken from Aristotle. 

"Enel Bi eis Tò abrb Qéperai ., cupBalves 
Tparov pey, ire coup kx ei abro unde · 
play, unre gd pos. ‘Opoids & ečAoyov, ö ro- 
Aefeiv zen abro), kai Öri ayévvurüv kal 
qRoaprov, kai üvavbés, ral dvaddolwrarov soe 
k T... De Cwlo. Cap. III. 

? Albirüni mentions this in his LV 
Chap. “The Hindus believe regarding 
tho bodies of all the stars that thoy have 
a globular shape, a watery essence, and 
that they do not shine, whilst the sun 
alone is of fiery essence, self-shining and 
per accidens illuminates other stars when 
thoy stand opposite to him, They reckon 
according to eyesight among tho stars 
also, such luminous bodies as in reality 
are not stars, but the lights into which 
those men have been metamorphosed 
who have received eternal reward from 
God. 
stars are watery and the rays of the sun 
illuminate them in the night. Those who 
by their pious deeds have obtained a 
pluce on the height, sit there on their 


The Vishnu Dharma says: “The 
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and that they receive their light from the sun. Othors maintain that it 
is from the moon, and that these lnminons bodies dominate the aspects 
of fortune They also hold the connection of a celestial spirit with each. 
Some suppose the stars to be human beings, who by suppressing the 
emotions of anger and desire, and by mortification and moral beauty of 


life, have reached this exalted emmence. 


NAMES OF THE PLANETS AND OF THA DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


Sanichar! is Saturn (Saturday). Brihaspati is Jupiter. (Thursday). 
Mangal is Mars (Tuesday). Aditya, the Sun (Sunday) Tho Hindus 
have more than a thousand names for the sun. His Majesty knows by 
heart the whole of these and uses them in his prayers, but the name Suraj 
is the one in common use among all classes. Sukra is Venus (Friday). 
Budh is Mercury (Wednesday). Soma is the Moon (Monday). 

Each of these planets has several names, and cach day of the week 
has a special connection with and is named after its planct, with the ad- 
dition of the word ‘wár’ Thus, Sunday which begins the week is called 
Aditya-wár ; Monday, Soma-wár ; Tuesday, Mangal-wár ; Wednesday, Budh- 
war; Thursday, Brihaspati-wir; Friday, S'ukra-wár ; Saturday, Sanichar- 
war. 

Tun InstiruTion or tHE Gharydl. 


This is a round gong of mixed metal, shaped like a griddle but thicker, 
made of different sizes; and suspended by a cord. It may be not sounded 
except by royal command, and accompanies the royal equipage. 

The Hindu philosophers divide the day and night into four parts, each 
of which they call par. Throughout tho greater part of the country, tho 


— 


thrones, and when shining, thoy are 
reckoned among the stars!"  Sachau's 
Trans. II, 64. 

1 I have retained the exant order of 


losophor who is master of it; Abnl Fazl 
is purely the compiler and tho scribe. 
I rofer the render to Humboldt's Cosmos, 
Vol. IV, p. 410, and onwards, toxt and 


this passage while correcting the ortho- 
graphy of the names as given by Abul 
Fazl. The 19th Chap. of Albirüni's 
India begins with the same subject 
and the similarity of treatment and 
expression, though not of the order, is 
BO striking that, as I have before had 
occasion to observe, there is little 
doubt of Abol Fazl’s indebtedness to 
this author. Albirüni's handling of any 
subject he discusses is that of a phi- 


notes, for ‘tho antiquity and diffusion of 
the planotary hours and planctary days 
of the week. : 

* Lit, Haft-josh, a metal compounded 
of iron, antimony, lead, gold, tin, copper 
and silver. The ordinary bell-metal is 
an alloy of 80 parts of copper and 20 of 
tin, though some English bells have been 
found to consist of copper, tin, zinc and 
lead. 
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pahr never exceeds nine gharis! noris less than six. The ghart is the sixtieth 
part of a nychthemeron, and is divided into sixty parts, each of which is 
called a pal which is again subdivided into sixty bipal. 

In order to ascertain and indicate the time, a vessel of copper or other 
metal is made of a hundred fanks weight. In Persian it is called pingán, 
as an ancient sage sings, 


Why reck’st thou of a world whose span 
A clepsydra doth mete to man?“ 


It is in the shape of a bowl narrower at the lower part, twelve fingers 
in height and breadth. A perforation is made below to admit of a golden 
tube being passed through of the weight of one Masha, and in length the 
breadth of five fingers. It is placed in a basin of pure water in a place 
undisturbed by the wind. When the bowl is fnll of water, one ghari is 
elapsed,* and in order that this should be known to far and near, the gong 
is struck once, and for the second time, twice, and so on. When a pahr has 
elapsed, the number of gharis expired therein is first sounded and then 
moro deliberately from one to four (according to the pahr), thus announc- 
ing the pahr struck. Thus when it is two pahr, (twelve o'clock), the gong 
is struck twenty-six times, taking the pakr at eight gharis. The Em- 
peror Baber in his Memoirs writes: “When at the end of a pahr a 
certain number of gharis had elapsed, this nnmber was sounded while the 
pahr just expired was unknown. I ordered that the number of the pahr 


— 2 me 


— — ! e a — 


1 See p. 16, Vol. II, n. 4. 

3 A weight of 4 Máshas and somotimes 
a little more. See Vol. I, 16, n. 

* Those lines aro from tho Hadtkah of 
Hakím Sanái, p 298, of the lithographed 
edition. Tho olepsydra was known in 
Greece in the timo of Aristophanes and 
was used for regulating the time allowod 
for speeches of accuscd persons before 
courts of justice. But in this, the water 
was allowed to escape through the orifice 
of the vessel. See Lewis’ Ast. of the An- 
cients, p. 182. 

It is thus described in the Surya 
Siddhánta, Chap. XIII. “The copper 
vessel (in the shape of the lower half of 
a water jar) which has a small hole in its 
bottom and placed upon clean water in 
a basin, sinks exactly sixty times in a ny- 


chthemeron, is called the Kapéla Yantra. 
In tho Vishnu Puráua p 631, it is said 
to be "a vessel made of 12} Palas of 
copper, in tho bottom of which there is 
to be a hole made with a tubo of gold, of 
the weight of 4 Máshas and 4 inches 
long.“ A commentary is more explicit. 
“A vessel made of 124 Palas of copper, 
and holding a Prastha, (a Magadha 
measure) of water, broad at top and hav- 
ing at bottom a tube of gold of 4 Máshas 
weight, 4 fingers long, is placed in water, 
and the time in which the vessel is filled 
by the hole in the bottom is a Nudtka,” 
It is therefore clear that thero must be & 
pipe of the metal and of the length 
given, and not a simple aperture only. 
See a paper on Horometry in the As. 
Res. V. 87. 
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should be repeated after a briof interval.“ Tho Hindu philosophers 
account 360 breathings of a man in good health as a gharí of time, and each 
is formed of six inspirations and respirations, of which 21,600 aro drawn 
in the course of a nychthemeron. 


THe ORDER OF THE SPHERES. 


The first is the Earth, over which is Water, but not encompassing 
it entirely. Above this is Fire, towards its northern extremity shaped like 
a myrobalan. Above this again is tho Air, but its concave surface is not 
spherical. Tho Air is of nine kinds. Bhivdyu, is the atmosphere extending 
up to the height of forty-seven kos from the globo of the carth. It is 
volatile in every direction and is the region wherein rain; thunder and 
lightning take their origin. Avaha is the air from tho last-mentioned 
body to the moon. Pravaha, from the second to Merenry. Udvaha from 
the third to Venus. Samvaha, from the fourth to the Sun. Suvaha, from 
the fifth to Mars. Parivaha, from the sixth to Jupiter. Pardvaha, from 
the seventh to Saturn. Pravahdnila, from tho eight to the fixed stars. Day 
and night are formed by the revolution of this wind, witha movement from 
east to west, the other seven winds reversing this order of motion. But 
their more authoritative opinion is that those seven form tho Pravahdnila, 
and are named after the seven planets and all revolve from east to wost.? 
Their knowledge does not extend beyond the fixed stars. Ether transconds 
all other spheres and is unfathomable. 

The mean motions of the planets which they call Madhyama differ from 
the Greek reckoning in the seconds and thirds. Thus, in a nychthemeron 


— —— ——— 


— nu — ——À 
— — 


1 Jam uncertain of this meaning. Tho 
elements in successive order are suppos- 
ed to acquiro the property of causality 
one to the other. The order iu allthe 
Puránas but one is the same according 
to Wilson (Vish. P.), and agrees with 
the text The seven winds occur in 
this order in the Siddhanta Siromani 
which adds; “The atmosphere extends 
to the height of 12 yojanas from the carth. 
Within this limit are the clouds, light- 
ning, &c. The Pravaha wind which is 
above the atmosphere moves constantly 
to the westward with uniform motion. 
As the sphere of the universe includes 
the fixed stars and planets, it therefore 
being impelled by the Pravaha wind is 

3 


11717 


carried round with tho stars and plancts 
in a constant rovolntion.“ Wilkinson's 
Translation, p 127. 

2 Compare with this the direction of 
the planes of the winds and their namos 
according to tho Moslom theory, in AL 
birdni’a Chronology of Ano. Nations. 
Sachan, p. 341. In Vol. I of his India, 
(p. 280 Sach.) Brahmagnpta says “ The 
wind makes all the fixed stars and tho pla- 
nets rovolvo towards the W. in ono and the 
same revolution, but the planets move 
also in a slow paco to the E. like a dust 
atom moving ona potter's wheel in a di- 
rection opposite to that in which the 
wheel is revolving"  Albirüni considers 
their speaking of the wind as a motor is 
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extending from midnight to midnight, the Sürya-Siddhánta gives the 
following calculations. 


Degrees. | Minutes. | Seconds, | Thirds. 


Moon vi T 18 10 34 53 
Mercury 

Venus us 185 0 59 8 10 
Sun 

Mars  .. isi Ze d 3l 26 28 
Jupiter fis te 0| d 59 9 
Saturn ... 225 ie 0 2 0 23 


According to the Grecks. 


Degrees. | Minutes. | Seconds. | Thirds. 
Moon ` — T m 35 2 
Mercury 
Venus T ave 19 
Sun 
Mars .. m ave 27 40 
Jupiter .., m m 16 
Saturn ... in bos 30 


The motion of the Planets is considered of their essence and is of equal 
velocity in all, When calculated in kos their rate of motion is said to be 
11,858 yojana! and 3 kos in the space of a nychthemeron, and their direc- 
tion is from west to east. The difference in their periods arises from the 
greater or less oxtent of their orbits, the superior being greater than those 


lower in position. 


intended only to facilitate tho idea to the 
vulgar comprehension, but when they 
come to speak of the jirst-mover (God) 
they at once lay aside comparison with 
the wind ‘whose essence is not moving 
but is abody acted upon by external in- 
fluence., According to the Sürya-Sid- 
dhánta the rapid movement of the planeta 
is cansed by the wind Pravaha. 

1 A yojana is four kos. Albirüni in his 
India, Chap. XV, (Sach. I. 167) makes 
1 kros'a=1 mile or 4,000 yards, and 1 
yojana=8 miles or kreh or 32,000 yards. 
Some, he adds, think the kros'/a =} farsakh, 


and so make the farsakh of the Hindus 
16,000 yards, but this is not so, as this 
latter (farsakh) is=} yojana, Sachau 
has made a slight oversight in this last 
passage by translating 1 kros'a =} yojana. 
But this cannot be as he already says 
above that 1 yojana «8 kros/a. The Far- 
sakh is reckoned by Albirüni in his V 
Chap. as 3 miles, and=} yojana which 
being reckoned above at 32000 yards, 
gives the length of the farsakh neces- 
sari at 16,000. But with this re- 
sult he appears to quarrel, 
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The progression of the fixed stars they consider to be somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the planets, but differing from the Greeks, they assert that 
with regard to the Lunar stations, there is a motion of 54 seconds? in one 
year, or one degree in 66 years and 8 months. Theoy? compute that the as- 
terisms advance 279 degrees from the beginning of Aries, or according to an- 
other calculation, having advanced 24 degrees, they havea retrograde motion 
till they reach the 28th degree of Pisces whence thoy return to Aries, and 
the same movement re-commences. The Ursa Major which is called in 
Sanskrit Sapta-rishi* (tho soven Sages) has a precession in ono year of 
17 seconds, 47 thirds from west to cast, or one degreo in 200 years and 6 
months, and accomplishes its revolution. One sect considers tho operation 


of these forces to depend solely on the power of tho Almighty. 


1 “Tho motion of 54 seconds is a mo- 
tion in longitude common to all the stars, 
but the retrogade motion is the variation 
of right asconsion.”—Mr. Rouben Burrow, 
the astronomer, who assisted Gladwin in 
the part of his work thas notes on this 
passage. His snececding remarks are 
devoted to the correction of a supposed 
error of Abul Fazl’s, but entirely due to 
Gladwin’s misapprehension of his MS. 

8 Thus Albirüni in his Chronol, p. 
352. Because now the fixed stars 
which give the forms and names to the 
Lunar Stations move on. in one and tho 
snno slow motion, you must add one day 
to the days of their rising and setting in 
every 66 Solar years, since in such a 
period they move one degree.“ 

8 In the Sürya-Siddhánta, the precos- 
sion of the equinoxes is thus described : 
* Tho circle of Asterisms librates 600 
times in a great Yuga (that is, all tho 
Asterisms at first move wostward 27°, 
Thon returning from that limit they 
reach their former places. Then from 
those places they move eastward tho 
same number of degrees, and returning 
thence come again to their own places. 
Thus they complete one libration or revo- 
Intion as it is called), Bapu Deva. Bur- 
goss has a long note on this mode of 
statement in his translation, p. 100. 


“ Si l'on snit une dos planètes superio- 
ures, Mars, Inpitor, ou Saturne, durant 
lo conrs d 'une mémo année, on oh- 
servo des monvemens fort bisarres, Lo- 
rsqu'elle commence à so dégager dea 
rayons du soleil, sa vitesso qni est alors 
médiocro, va en diminnant do jour à au- 
tre jusqu' à un certain point ou ollo som- 
blo s'arrêter, Aprés quelques jonra elle 
commonce & rétrograder, d'abord lente- 
ment, puis en accélérant son mouvoment 
jnsqu'aux environs do l'opposition : là sa 
vitesse recommence à diminuer, et quel- 
que tomps apres ollo &'arróto en appar- 
ence une seconde fois : ollo roprend onfin 
gon mouvement suivant l'ordre dos signes, 
allant d' abord fort lentemont, et on- 
suite plus vite, jusqu'à ce que l'approcho 
du soleil qui l’atteint, la fasse disparoitre 
a nos yeux. Mars éprouve cos npparen- 
ces deux fois dans uno de ses revolutions. 
Jupiter douze, et Saturne trente, Mon- 
tulca. Hist. des’ Math. I. 300, 

5 Mr. Reuben Burrow notes on Gladwin, 
that this cannot be a constellation bat a 
particular star: and thongh it may have 
the velocity the author assigns to it at 
ono timo, at others its motion mnst bo 
different. Tho star, however being known, 
its situation is doterminable from its 
velocity. 
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The ancient Greeks, including Aristotle, were ignorant of the motion 
of the fixed stars and Hipparchus observed a few! with a motion from 
east to west in the Zodiac, but he was unable to calculate their dimen- 
sions, Ptolemy determined the motion of the stars in longitude to be one 
degree in a hundred solar years. Ibn Aalam and others reckoned sixty. 
The observations of Nasír'uddin Tüsi agree with this last, but Muhyi'ddín 
Maghrabi? and & number of experts at the same observatory discovered 
that Aldebaran, the Heart of Scorpio (a Scorpii), and others, advanced 
a degree in 665 years. In the Gurgani Tables (of Ulugh Beg) this is 
made to occur in 70 Yazdajirdi* years, cach of which is 365 years without 
a fraction. 


CIRCUMFERENCES OF THE SPHERES.’ 


The Planets. Yojanas. Kroh. 

Moon ... in s 324,000 M" 
Mercury - ove . 1,043.207 3 
Venus... - e 2,664,636 2 and a fraction 
Sun ote oor HI 4,331,500 & fraction 
Mars "T TT. DI ees 8,146,908 8 
Jupiter 51,375.764 1 
Satarn Sos T 127,668,255 2 less a fraction 
Fixed Stars vs " Al 259,890,012 s 
Ether, beyond which tho sun's rays do not 

traverse GE ye 18,712, 080,864,000, 000 Sek 


1 M. Montulca observes that Hippar- 
chus, according to Ptolomy, suspected 
that only the stars in the Zodiao or in 
its vicinity had been disturbed in posi- 
tion asif, boing the nearest in some mea- 
sure to the great route of the planets, 
they had boen more exposed to share in 
their motion. But he soon discovered 
that the movement was general around 
the poles of the Zodiac, and ho trans- 
mitted a large number of observations 
on the fixed stars for tho use of his suc- 
cessors. They served to assuro Ptolomy 
of the perfect immovability of the fixed 
stars with regard to oach other and of 
the movement of the whole starry sphere 
around the poles of the Zodiac. Hist. des 
Math. 265, I. 

8 Called al ifaghrabi from his resi- 
dence in Spain and Africa. He was 
spared in the sack of Aleppo by Holágu 


and associated with Täsi at Marägha in 
A. H. 658. He thus took part in form. 
ing the Ilkháni Astronomical Tables. 
He had a wido reputation as a philosopher 
and mathematician. D'Herb. 

3 Ptolemy following the steps of 
Hipparchus, established conclusivoly 
his theory of the movement of the fixed 
stars. Incomparing tho longitudes of 
soveral of theso with thoso found by 
Hipparchus, he showed that they had 
advanced parallel to the Ecliptio by 
2° 40’ since his day and as 265 years 
had since then elapsed, he concluded the 
movement to be one degree in 100 years, 
The more exact caloulation of modern 
days shows it to be onein 72. Hist, des, 
Math. I. 225. 

4 See Vol. II, p. 28. 

5 These distances are given in Albi- 
rünis LV Chap. in two computations 
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The minutes of the diameters of each of the planets bear a proportion- 
ate ratio to the minutes of their cireumference.! 


3 Mustard seeds 
8 Barley corns 
24 Digits 
4, Cubits 

2000 Dand 
4, Kos. 


make one. 


Barley corn. 
Digit. 

Cubit (Dast). 
Dand. 
(éi 


Yojana. 


LUNAR STATIONS. 


Each of these is called Nakshatra, and they are 27 in number, severally 
divided into 18 degrecs and 20 minutes. 


Asterisms. 


. Eee 


1. ASwini (a Arietis) .. Se 
2. Bharani (Musen) p 
3. Krittiká (r Tanri Pleiades) 

4. Rohini (a Tauri Aldabaran) 
5. Mrigasira (A Orionis) 
6. Xrdrá (a Orionis) ... $e 
7. Panarvasu (8 Geminorum) 

8. Pushya (3 Cancri) 

9. Aslesha (a l and 2 Cancri) ges 


10. Maghá (a Leonis Regulus) vee 
11. Pürvä-phälguni (3 Leonis) ids 
12. Uttará-phálguni (8 Leonis) 

13. Hasta (y or 8 Corvi) ed 
14. Chitra (a Virginis, Spica) 


rm SUS bo OU M e Bm ki Eé ER CH Go co | No of stars. 


F 

Asterisms, 8 

S 

15. Swati (a Bootis; Arcturus) —. | 1 

16. Visákhá (a or x dibra) e| A 

17. Anurádhá (3 Scorpionis) e| A 

18. Jyeshthá (a Scorpionis, Antares) 8 

19. Mila (v Scorpionis) ... an AH 

20. Pürváshádhà (5 Sagittarii) — 4 

21. Uttaráshádhá (7 Sagittarii) e| A 
22. Abhijit (a Lyri) ` , D 

23. Sravana (a Aquilm) ... ot 8 

24. Dhanishth4 (a Delphini) e| 4 
25. Satabhisha (A Aqnarii) n 
26. Párvabhadrapadá (a Pegnsi) — ... 
27. Uttarabhadrapada (a Andromeda) 
28. Revati (F Piscium) — ... M 


— — 


Note. Ihave taken the stars from Bapu Deva’s translation of the Sürya-Siddhänta. 


Altogether 221 stars. The moon never tarries in any ono station 
more than 652 gharís or less than 543. 


with some variance between each other 
and those of the text. They are also given 
in 12th chapter of the Sürya-Siddhánta 
with some slight variation from the text. 

1 This sentence is not in two MSS. 
and as it stands, appears incomplete. 
The remaining terms of the proportional 
are missing, and are probably the num- 
ber of yojanas of the diameters, to the 


——.— 


e 
yojanas of the circumferences. Thus the 


minutes of the diameter of the moon nre 
to the minutes of hor circumference, i. e., 
21,600, as the number of the yojanas 
of the diametor, i. e., 480, are to the 
yojanas of the cirenmference of her 
whole sphere, and in the same way with 
the Sun, as shewn by Albirüni, Chap. LV, 
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Three degrees and twenty minutes of the 21st Nakshatra to 48 of 
the 22° Nakshatra have, for certain purposes, been separately designated 
Abhijit.l 

The Greeks reckoned 28 Lunar Stations and assigned 12 degrees, 51 
minutes and 26 seconds to each. They are as follows? 


Names of the Lunar Stations. Stars. | Magnitudes, 
1. AlSharatán (8, y Arietis)... - dës a| 2 3rd. 
2. Al Butain (e, 5, v Arietis)... TT i ee] 8 5th. 
8. Al Thurayya (Pleiades) ... iss vee e] 6 5th. 
4. Aldabaran (a Tauri) T - T —b 1 Ist. 
5. Al Hakaah (A, éi $” Orionis) 988 So | 3 | nebular? 
6. Al Hanaah (y, E Geminorum) ge, isi «| 2 | 38rd and 4th, 
7. AlDhiráa (a, 8 Geminorum) geg és œl] 2 2nd. 
8. Al Nathrah (Præsepo (e) ct duo Aselli (y, 8) Cancri m 2 4th. 
9. Al Tarfah (the oye of Leo; two close together, one belonging 
to Loo, the other to the stars outside the figure of Cancer) 2 4th. 
10. Al Jabhah (5, y, n, a Leonis) id des Ger 4 ono of tho 4th. 
11. Al Zubrah (8, 0 Leonis) ... - geg —. 2 2nd. 
12. Al Sarfah (8 Leonis) s së see] 1l Ist. 
13. Al Awwa (B, n, y, 5, e Virginis) m m aa 5 3rd. 
14, Al Simäk (ul Aazal)* (Spica) ge xi TT 1 Ist. 
15. Al Ghafr? (1, x, A, Virginis) T - 4 à 4th. 


— D -— - 


1 ‘A complete revolution of the moon, 
says Sir W. Jones in his paper on the 
Indian Zodiack (As Res. II. 293) 
‘with respect to the stars, being mado 
in 27 days, odd hours, minutes and 
seconds, and perfect exactness being 
either not attained or required by the 
Hindus, they fixed on the number 27 and 
inserted Abhijit for somo astrological 
purpose in their nuptial ceremonies. It 
consists of 3 stars between the 21st and 
22nd stations.’ According to Albirüui, 
Abhijit is tho Falling Eaglo.. An Nasr al 
Waki. " 

3 Abul Fazl gives only the Arabian 
names. I take the Greck equivalents 
from Albirüni's Chronology, Bachau, p. 
343. The first name should be As Shara- 
tán, not Sharatain as Abul Fazl writes 
it. The Arabs commenced with this Sta- 
tion, but other nations with the Pleiades, 
says Albirüni, adding, “I do not know 
whether they do this becauso the Pleiades 


— 


aro moro easily and clearly visible with. 
out any study or research than the othor 
Stations, or because as I have found in 
some books of Hermes, the vernal oqui- 
nox coincides with the rising of the 
Pleiados. God knows best what they 
intended.” 

3 Ptolemy considered them one cloudy 
star and called them the nebulw in the 
hoad of Orion.  Albirüni. Seo also 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. III, pp. 120-22, 
Otte. 

A Also, called the Calf of the Lion, and 
Al Simák Alrámih is his other calf. Albi- 
rani. 

5 Said to be the best of the Lunar Sta- 
tions becanse it stands behind Leo and 
before Scorpio. The horoscopes of all 
the prophets are said to be in this Sta- 
tion, “ but this does not seem to be truo 
except in tho case of the Messiah, tho 
prophet who keeps off all mishaps.” Ibid. 
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Names of the Lunar Stations Stars. Magnitudes. 
16. Al Zubáná (a, B Libre) ven T TP TT 2nd. 
17. Al Iklil (8, 8, 4 Scorpii) . 1155 ES "E 4th. 
18, Al Kalb (a Scorpii) gë Ss T T 2nd. 
19. Al Shaulah (A, v Scorpii) . ve — 2nd. 
20. Al Naäim (y, 9, e, Y, o, $, T, ¢ Sagittarii) Pe 8rd. 
21. Al Baldah, a blank circular space of tho heavens! pe? e 2 
22. Saad Al Dhábih (a, B Capricorni)  ... ji ie 8rd. 
23. Saad-Bulaa (u, v, e Aquarii) ses og Bi 3rd and 4th, 
24. (Snad) Al Suüd (B, £ Aquarii) - sag „2 or 3| 3rd and 5th, 
28. (Saad) Al Akhbíyah (y, E 7, 7 Aquarii) vis T 8rd. 
26. Mukaddam (Alfargh al Awwal (a, 8 Pegasi) — ... 2nd. 
97. Muakkhar ( Alfaragh Altháni) (y Pegasi, and a Andromedw) 2nd. 
28. Rashá(Batn Alhát) (8 Andromeda) Za sis 8rd. 
In all 66 or 67 stars. 


In the following table will be found various particulars regarding the 
Planets. 

[The form is given but tho particulars aro wanting in all the MSS. 
The entries were probably left to be mado at a later time, and cither for- 
gotten or the information was never obtained. The details were tho 
diameters and dimensions of the planets and their distances from the 
earth’s centre in farsakhs and yojanas according to the Hindus, to Ptolemy 
and to modern astronomers, but as Albirüni observes, the Hindu astrono- 
mers themselves aro not agrecd in their computations. Pulisa reckons 
the diameter of the earth as 1,600 yojanas, and its cireumferenco as 5026214, 
whilst Brahmagupta reckons the former at 1,581 and the latter at 5,000 
yojanas. The table of Yaküb-b-Tárik, will be found in Albirüni's India, 
Vol. IT, p. 68.] 


Maanitupes op tre freen STARS. 


The Hindu philosophers reckon seven magnitudes as follows :— 


v o) 
Magnitudes. 8 E Yojanas| Kos. | Dand. |Cubit.| Digit. 
.H g 
a | a 
. 2 A „ marin Eu — — 
Diameter of the 1st ej 7 30 - Vis 
M » 2nd gek 6 15 Se OP ae 
99 99 9rd ere 5 30 eee eee 
3 » 4th ore 4 0 2 2 
» „ bth a 3 0 ; 3 18 
LL LL 6th [Im 2 0 3 1 1 
» „ 7th oes 1 0 S 2 12 
—M——————————————— ———— M——9——————— 
1 According to Albirüni a starless derivations of all these Arabic names are 


district of heaven, at the side of the given by Albirüni together with interest- 
Horse, belonging to Sagittarius. The ing particulars regarding each. I have 
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Tho Greeks mention six. Tho first they call the greatest (Akbar) 
and the sixth, the least (Asghar), and each comprised three degrees, tho 
great, the mean and the less, cach more important in proportion to its 
degree.! The intervals of the hexade were measured by sixths. Some 
supposed that a diameter of & star of the lst magnitude was six times the 
diameter of the smallest; but a manifest error occurred in calculating the 
volumes and distances intervening, by concluding that the volume of a 
mean star of tho Ist magnitude must therefore be six times larger than 
tho volume of a star of the 6th magnitude. But Euclid has demonstrated 
in the last proposition of the 12th Book of the Elements, that circles are 
to one another as the squares on their diameters, that is, if the ratio of one 
diameter to another be one-half or less, there will be three times the ratio 
between the spheres. For instance, if the diameter of one sphere bo half 
the diameter of another, tho smaller sphere will bo 3 of 3 of 1 or } of tho 
Inrger; nud if the diameter bo 1, the smaller sphere will be 4 of 3 of ! or 
ay of the larger, and so on. Therefore, if the case be as those have con- 
jectured, the volume of a star of the Ist magnitnde will be greater than 
that of one of the Gth by n very considerable difference. 

The largest of the fixed stars that have been observed, is 222 times, 
and the smallest of them twenty-three times as largo as the earth. From 
their multitude they cannot bo numbered, but the position of 10223 has 
been fixed. Of these — 


— Ca mart M" e$ — ER ————— ͤ—ꝓm——é— —½ t — —— = — — ———— 2 — EO mine mis. a: 


prefixed, as is customary, to the several 
namos the simple Arabic article, which 
in pronunciation mast, of course, bo 
altered before 
homogeneous euphonio tashdid. 

1 Humboldt remarks that at tho period 
of Mongolian supremacy in tho 15th 
century, whon astronomy flourished at 
Samarkand andor Ulugh Beg, photomo- 
trio determinations wero ficilitated by 
the subdivision of cach of the six classes 


solar letters into tho 


of Hipparchua‘and Ptolomy into threo 
subordinate groups: distinctions being 
drawn between tho small, intermediate 
and large stars of tho second magnitude. 
Bome MSS. of the Almagest refer to 
these subdivisions as they add nee or 
dre to the determination of magni- 
tudes. Cosmos, III, 121-9. Otte's Trans. 

3 This is tho cataloguo of Hipparchus 


which gives the longitudes and latitudes 
of tho number described, by their posi- 
tion in the constellations as shown in tho 
8th book of the Almagest  Montnela 
observes that only 1,022 were observed, 
though thero are a great many more, and 
somo among them visible to the naked 
oye, but the number is far below what 
Hist. des Math. 
I, p. 295. I add on the authority of 
Humboldt. (Cosmos III, 143) that Pliny 
could count only 1,600 stars visible in 
the fino sky of Italy. In this enumera- 
tion he had descended to stars of the Sth, 
whilst half a century later Ptolemy in- 
dicated only 1,025 stars down to the 6th 
magnitude. The number of starg visible 
to the naked eye in the horizon of Berlin, 
Humboldt gives as 4,022 and in that of 
Alexandria 4,638. 


is valgarly imagined. 
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l5 are of the Ist Magnitude. 474 are of tho 4th. Magnitude, 
45 „ „ 2nd » 217 „ „ Sth " 
208 „ „ Bed P A „ „ Uth i 


There are besides, 14 whose magnitudes are not catalogued, nine of 
which are obsenre and five nebular. This is the theory of Ptolemy. Ac- 
cording to Abdül Rahmán-b -Omar al Son.) 


di ure af the Zuel magnitude 
0 „ „ 3rd " 
421 „ Se Ath " 
267 „ á sth " 

70 „ - 6th m 


and four nebular. 


Drscmrrios oF THE arin. 


The Earth is spherieal and its centre is the centre of the Universe, 
The elevations and depressions caused by the action of water or violence of 
the winds do not affect its spheroidity. Its ciremuference is 5,020. %%%, 
2 kos, I. IA dand. The ancient Greeks reckoned the cirenmference to he 
NOOD fursukhk and its diameter 2,54 f farsakh. Modern geometers give 
6.700. farsakh for the eireumference and 2,163 A farsakh for the diameter, 
All concur in making one farsukh eqnal to 3 miles, 

The Hindu philosophers have the following rule for determining 
the diameter and cirenmference To find the eieumference. Multiply tho 
given diameter which they call biydass hy the multiplier 3.927 termed 
quaité and divide the product by the divisor 1,220. ealed Yi aud the 


quotient, dabd/a7? will he the ememmnference.t To find the drameter, Mul. 


— — o —— — -- 2 - 


! There is little known of this astrano- 19 B. C.), determined by n method 


mer, but that he was a nativo of Rai, and idontienl-with tab wiel wunltlo emn 


necording to D'Herbelot, preceptor of 
Adhadul Daulah of the Bowide dynasty. 


| played by a modern. astronumer, gives 
the circumference nt 250,000 stadin; 
Hammer Pargstall gives the date of his Posidanins (135 B. C.) mado it 240,000 
death in A. H. 876, (A. D. 986) at the 
age of 85. He was tho author of a work 
on the fixed stars with illustrations and 
| 


stadia or 30,000 miler. Lowis. Astron. 
of the Ance. pp. 199 215. 


* WIS, byisam Sanuk. . 
6 A, qunaka, Do. 
9 WTSTW, bhijaka. Do. 
: wa, ſuliuhi. Da. 


* The rule in tho Stryn-Siddhinta ig 


two others less important. 

* The calculations are discrepant. 
Palisa reckons 6,026 (f and its diameter 
1,600, while Brahmngupta gives 5,000 and 
1,581 respectively and Ibn Tarik 6,596 73 
and 2,100. Albiruͤni, India, pp. 312 1, 
66 1I. 

* The calculation of Eratosthenos (276 


4 


to multiply the square of the demeter 
by 10. and the sqnare root of the prodnct 
will be the circumference. The diameter 
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tiply the given cireumfereuce by 1,250 the former divisor, and divide the 
product by 3,927, the former multiplier, and the quotient will be the 
diameter. The rule of Archimedes as given in Greek works, is accepted 
by the Hindus in the same manner, as an approximate calculation. The 
gist of the rule is that the relation of the diameter to the circumference is 
the ratio of 7: 22, or about thrieo the diameter and one-seventh. Any 
given diameter is multiplied by 22, and divided by 7, the quotient being 
the circumference, Again. the circumference multiplied by 7 and divided 
by 22 vives the diameter, The fraction, however, is really less than } aud 
greater than 54.1 It is evideut that the Hindn rule was unknown to the 
“Greeks or they would have vaunted it in their own praise. Glory bo to 
Him who alone knoweth the relation of the diameter to the circumference. 
Now the method of ascertaining the diameter of the (earth’s) eireum- 
ference was after this manner, Ou a level phin by means of instruments 
like the astrolabe, the armillary sphere or the quadrant of altitude, taking 
the elevation of the north pole af the Bquinoetial, (hey proceed northwards, 
or southwards on the meridian line guided by the astiohibe, and raise the 
vertical indices above the plano. of the eivele so that they cover ono 
another. And thus a distinee is traversed which exeeeds, or is less than 
the elevation above-mentioned by one degree, Tf the advance be to the 
north, i£ will inerenso; i£ to. the south, the reverse. The distanee from 
beginning to cud is measured and the result forms u degree. Thus the 
eireumference is found. 
The ancients by this operation fonud the degree to bo 22 farsakh and 
Por 66% miles. When tho plain of Sanjir near Mausil, was selected by the 
'Miph Al Flämün foe this experiment, Khilid.b.- Abdu'l Malik Marwaridi 
with n body of. scientiſie men went towards the north, and Al, bh. [sá 
Ueturläbi with another to the south, "he former party found the degree 
longer than the latter; for when eneh had. measured their respective dis- 


~ 


tances, it was fond to be 187 farsuk or oñ miles. The difference 
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is takon at 1,000 yojana. Palisa reckons tions Ist, every circle is equal to a right 


the rolatiqu of the diameter to tho. vir- ungled trinazle of which tho sides con- 


eumferenco as 1,250. 3,927, and Brahma- taining the right nuglo nre equal respec- 


gupta as nearly 12,9523 : 10,980. Albinini, tively ta its rndius and circamfereuco. 


I. 71—72. 
! According to Albirüni, Archimedes 


2nd, tho ratio of the area of the circle to 
the sqnare of its diameter is nearly that 
of 11 to 14. 3rd, the circumference of the 
cirelo ia greater than three times ite 
diameter hy a quantity greater than je 
of the diameter, but less than } of the 
same. Smith. Art. Archim. 


defined it to bo something between 1$ 
and jj. (Chap XV. p 80), but the 
atatement of Ahul Fazl ia correct. The 
book of Archimedes on. tho Dimensions 


—— . ——— nd 


of tho Cirelo. consists of threo proposi- 
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between the two was 3 of a mile!  Mámün as a test, asked the two parties 
the distance between Mecca and Baghdad. According to the above caleula- 
tion, multiplying 12° Mr by 563 miles which is a degree, they made the dis- 
tance to be 720 Kas. By the order of the Caliph the most level and short- 
est ronte between the two cities was measnred and the dilfereuce was 
found to be slight. It is strange that the accurate (Nasiruddin) [isi in his 
Tadkirah (wl Nugiriyah. Liber Memorialis de astronomia) should nseribu to 
the ancients what is related of the astronomers of Mámün's age regarding 
the measurement of a degree in the plain of Sanjär. Mulla Kutbu'ddin Shiri- 
zi? in his Tuhfat (wl Shahiyah donnm regnm) and other works, expresses 
the opinion of the moderns m regard to the astranomers of that Caliph, in 
the manner T have related. There has been undonbtedly a slip of the pen 
in the Tadkirah. The Hindu astronomers make the degree II yojanas, 
436 dand, 2 enbits and 4 digits, and explain it after the former manner 
Also ona level plain at sunrise they regulate the course of. % hy 
means af the Siktujantra which is an instrument like an hour-glüss, 
measnred for 60 % ris. With this they walk eastwards After H yojanas 
and a fraction, there is a difference of one ghari and the day advanced by 
thal (fans A This multiplied by 60 gives the eireumfereneo of the Earth. 


- - - . o —— — —— —⅛ . es 
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! Mr. Reuben Barrow here remarks, practice was to adjnat the Siktajantra to 


that from the sphervidity of the earth, 
the degrees ought to increaso towards tho 
north: hat this difference is much greuter 
than it onght to be aceurding to theory. 

3 Mr, Barrow here notes in Gladwin's 
work, that as the trne length of a degree 
is hetween 69 and 70 moles, and there is 
reason to believe that the measures 
conld not bo far wrong, it follows that 
we have not the truo length of their 
menanres, 

* Haji Khalifah gives the year of 
his death as A. II. 720 (4 D. 1370}. He 
composed the astronomical work allnded 
to, for the Emir Shah Mubammad-b -Mn- 


the time of the meridian they rot out 
from: nnd to go eastward till the differ. 
ence of the times shown hy it and by ab- 
servation appeared to bo ono ghari For 
if the instroment waa exact, whatever 
meridian it waa carried under, it would 
still contine to show the timo nnder the 
meridian of the first. place: nud if tho 
place arrived at was ono degree more to 
the east, tho timo found at that place 
(whether by the sun's rising or any other 
method) would be one ghar! more, and so 
in proportion; and this ig whabis meant 
by the day bemg more advanced Tho 
Hindua mnst doubtless have observed The 


tazz-b.-Tahir. necessity of allowing for the change of 


* Mr. Renben Bnrrow's note on thia is 
a8 followg: “ Their intent was evidently 
to measure a degree of longitnde in a 
parallel circle. The principle of the me- 
thod wag tho same ns that of our modern 
longitude watches; and the general 


dechnation in the tine. of suurise; bnt 
according to the mode preseribed by tho 
author, it would be requisite to restrict 
the time of making the & print to 
that of tho solstice.” 


— —xů rir atia ad leeren: 
— . 
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DESCRIPTION of tHe INSULAR CONTINENTS. 


The Hindu philosophers describe the terraqueous globe as comprising 
seven insular continents and seven seas, the whole area of land and sea 
moasnring! 7,057,750. yojanas. 

I. Jambu Hiri pu is an island surrounded by the ocean, and is the 
habitation of the human race aud the greater part of the animal crea- 
tion. They consider it together with half the ocean, as equal to a half of 
the whole globe, The breadth of the ocean is 130 % ns, and the 
breadth of the island is 1,265 yojanas, of which 65 are water, and the 
superficial area of this island with the sea is 3,978,875 % ns, of which 
417,360 ave water, They say that in the centre of the Earth is a moun- 
tain of gold like an nxis, and that part of it which with reference to 
Jambu Dwipa is above the Earth, is caled Sumiru and is 84,000 yojanas 
high, They believe that the degrees of paradise are on its summit and 
nronnd its sides, It is said to be the same depth below the surface, and this 
is known as Badiminal aud extraordinary fables ave told of it. This is the 
neeount of tho fanatical traditianists af this people, but the learned among 
them, like the Greeks, do not admit of à height over 23 farsakh. 

2. Shika-dlieipa : half the sea bounds it on one side, und its superfi- 
einl extent is 127, Fb yojtuas,— Beyond this is a sen of milk, of 501,097 
yojunar, 

3. Shdlmalt Dwipa ; 320,120 yojanas, — Beyand this is a Sen of curds, of 
633,553 yojanas. 

1 Var, 7,957,752. 
8 Tho description of these islands their 
extent, position and referenco to Euro- 
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of tho West in tho VIII Vol, of the Ag. 
Res which will satisfy by bewildering 
the eurteaty of the reader, Tho text las 
dammu, instead of Jamba, the insular 
contient deriving its «amo from tho 
Jamba tree, the Eugenia Jambn, the 
Engenia Molueeensis of Linnaeus and J. 


poan Geography, form a literature of 
their awn, too disputed and unceitaiic in 
their. detuils for dogmatism, wero tho 


Purnaie Costaography credible enough to 


bo worth it. Manifold aro the opinions 
of pe«plo," says Beatimagupta, " relate 
to the description of the earth and to 
Mount. Morn, particularly among those 
who study the Puranas and the religious 
liternturo.“ 1 content myself with in- 
dienting for reference, Chaps. XX to 
XXNI of Albirüni, aud the Viahun Pu- 
riun which represents the geographical 
system of the rest. To theso may be 
added the dissertation of the cantident 
but uneato Wilford on tho Sncred Isles 


doraestica of Rumpldus who considers it 
as the most exquisite of the tropical fruits 
after the mangostin. Ed. Rev. 1, 32, The 
Visla Pariya makes the apples of this 
tree ns large ns elephants: when they are 
rotten they fall upon the crest of the 
mountain and from their expressed jnico 
is formed the Jambn river, the waters of 
which ennble those who drink them to 
pass their days in content aud health, 
subject neither to decrepitude nor to 
decay. 
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4. Kushi Dwipa : 280,749 yojanas. Beyond this is a sea of butter, of 
459,792 yojanas. 

5. Krauncha Dwipa: 181,684 yojanas. The sea beyond is the juice of 
sugarcane, of 250,504 yojanas. 

6. Gomedaka Dwipa : 80,580 yojanas. The sea beyond is of wine, of 
71,648 yojanas, 

7. Pushkara Dwipa: 14,204 yojanas, Beyond is the sen of sweet 
water, of 28,160 „%; 

The breadth of each sea is 130 % U. and the breadth of eneh island, 
70 yojanas. In these six last Dieipas, are located the degrees of the lower 
regions. The seven seas measure together 3,079, HK yojanas and the dry 
land 4,878,278 yojanas. 

The habitation of men and animals extends to the 43rd degree of 
latitude, being 728 yojanas. 


Desentetion op Jaune Dwipa, 


The legends regarding the six islands being beyond the limits of erodi» 
bility, I put them aside and contine myself to a Tue particulars regarding 
Jambn. 

Dividing the acean, at each of the four cardinal directions with relntion 
to the equatorial line, stands a city whose fenced walls are of bricks of 
gold. 1. Yamakófi The carth’s longitude is reckoned from this, hut in 
the Greek treatises the Hindu canon is said to be based ns 0? of longitude) 
on (Gangdizh the Greeks being really unaware from what point their 
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1 This is snid ta be n fortress built. by 
Zohák in tho city of Babylon. Sumo ne- 
count of it will be found in tho 2 Vol. 
(Macan’s edit) of the Shahn&mnh. Thi- 
ther, fled Afrasiab pursued by Kai Khusrau 
and the fort was twice captured by him. 
In the Shéhndémah it aj penra to bo tho ei- 
tadel of Gangbihisht, the capital of Afra» 
sinh, and near it flowed the river Zirah 
which Kai Khasran crossed in his second 
attack. Firdansi presumes upon either 
the ignorance or the geographical know- 
ledge of his renders, aud leaves them to 
believe or discover its existence. Accard- 
ing to Albirüni, Abu Maashar based his 
canon on this placa as a first meridian, 
Bee Reinaud's Introduction to Abulfeda's 
Geog. V, ccxx, et seq. Kang or Kangkia, 
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he gays, is accarding ta ancient. Chinese 
writers Sogdianan, Rawlinson thinks it 
to be n Pehlevi word menning ! henven,' 
and Hyde (De relig. Vet. Pers.) considers 
it synonymous with tho terrestrin! Para- 
dixo The name appears ax Cancadora in 
a note to lHanmboldt's Cosmos II, (Otte). 
Reinaud's interesting dissertation on this 
meridian and that of Arin ar Ain will re- 
pay pernsal.. He considera the latter name 
to be a corruption of Ptoleiny'a ‘atten 
transliterated aa Ozein wjf by the Arabs 
which by copyista! omission of ciacritical 
points became 020 and thus lost ita trae 
pronunciation. This is confirmed by the 
fact that the Hindua called them first 
meridian indifferently. 
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longitnde was takon. 2. Lanka! 3. Siddhapira. 4. Romaka. Each of 
these is distant 90 degrees from its neighbonr and 180? from that which 
is opposite to it. The mountain Suméru is distant 9° from each, The 
northern sides of these lie under the equinoctial eirele which in Sanskrit is 
called Visgarad-vrilia3 This cirele passes over the zenith of the inhabitants 
of these four cities, aud the sun twice in the year reaches the zenith, and 
day and night throughout the year are nearly equal. The greatest altitude 
of tho sun is 90.2 His progression is from Lanka to Romaka, from thence 
to Siddhapüra, continuing to Yamakoti and back to Lanka, When the sun 
is in the meridian of Yamakoti, it is sunrise at Lanka, sunset at Siddhapüra, 
and midnight at Romaka, and when it is midday in Lanka, it rises at 
Romaka, sets at Yamakoti, and is midnight at Siddhapdra, When he is in 
the meridian of Romanka, it is sunrise at Siddhapüra, sunset at Lanka and 
midnight at Yamakoti. When in the meridian of Siddhapüra, the sun rises 
at Yamakoti, sets at Romaka and it is midnight at Lanka. There is a 
difference of 15 Heis between each of these four places. 

Again, north of Lanka towards Suméra there are said to be three 
mountains: Hin ic, Hemakata and Nishadha, These three mountains 
in this order stretch across from the shore of the easterm sen to tho 
western quarter, From Siddhapara to Sumern also are three other ranges. 
S'ringa-vanta, S'ukla, and Nila. There is another mountain between Yama- 
koti wad Suméru, called Madlyaranta adjoining Nishadha aud Nila, and 
another between Romaka and Sumeru catled Gundhamddana whose extremes 
meet the same two ranges. 

Extraordinary are the legends regarding these mountains which can- 


not here be partieilarised, but something shall be set down of the region 
between Lanka and Himachala, and a little stand exemplar for much. 
This intervening country is called Bharata-khanda.— Bharata was a mighty 
sovereign aud this traet was named after him. From Lanka to Himáchala 
which is 52 degrees, the country is inhabited, the settlements being parti- 
cularly frequent up to tho Sth degree, and less so through the remaining 
four, on account of the extreme cold, 

Accerding to their supposition a celestial degree is equal to 14 yojanas 
on earth ; the whole tifty-two degrees therefore are 728 yojanas whieh they 
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1 Lanka and Ujjain. With Adelard'doa `: $ (KA 
Bath, Gerard of Cremona, Albert tho j 8 
Great und Roger Bacon tho name ap- 


1 

i 8 Himavin is the name in the Viahzu 
pears as Arim or Arym, aud this place | wmd in a dorivative form the name may 

| 

1 

D 


Purana. Hima iu Sanskrit signifies snow, 
c 

receivod the name of the Cupola of the be traced in the Thracian IImus. 

earth which was also applied to Lanka. 

Reiu. coxlviu. I. 
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consider to represent the hahitable world. Rot ween Himdchala and Hema- 
kita hes Kinnara-khanda comprising 12 degrees of latitude. Between Hema- 
küta and Nishadha is Harikhunda comprising the same number of degrees. 
Between Siddhaptiva and Sringa-vanta is Kuru-khanda oceupying 62 degrees, 
Between Sringa-vanta and Shukla lies Hiranmaga-khand with 12elegrees of 
latitude, the whole of which is of gold. Between Shukla and Nila is the 
tract called Ramyaka-khanda comprising the same number of degrees of 
latitude, and between Yamakoti and Mályavanta is Bhadrasea-khanda with 
an extent of 76“. Intermediate between Gandhamidanns and Ronmka is 
Ketumála of 76°. Between Malyavanta, Gandhamádana, Nishadha and Nila 
is Jiérrita and extends LE on ench qaartert The superficial measurement 
of these nine divisions is said to be equal, though the brendth of same is 
less than that of others, 

On the baut: sides of Suméru are fanr other mountains ; that on the side 
of Yamakoti is called Mandara ; that towards Lanka, Sugandha Purvata ; on 
the Romaka quarter, Vipula, and towards Siddhapüra, Supáršra. ‘The 
height. of each is 18,000 yajanas. 

The nine divisions of Jambu-dwipn having been recorded, T now 
proceed to relate some particulars of tho first division, Bliirata-khanda, 
Between Lanka and Himnachala are said to be seven mountain ranges, ox- 
tending from east to west and smaller than the former ranges. These are, 
Mahendra, S'ukti, Malaya, Rikeha, Pdriyatra, Sahya, Vindhyi4 

The tract between Lanka and Mahendra is called Jndra-khanda ; ho- 
tween it amid Yukti, Nuser ; between Sakti and Malaya, Témrararna ; between 
Malaya and Riksha, (Him? ; between. Riksha and Paviyatra, Nág- 
khanda ; between Pariyatra and Sahya, S) αν. The tract between 
Sahya and Vindhya is divided in two parts, the eastern of which is eulled 
Kumdra-khanda, and the western Varuna-khaada?, 

The upper half of the globe would be represented by the accompany- 
ing plate. 
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1 These tracts wero named after tio Mahindra Mali or. hills of Muhindrn, 
nine sons of Agnidhra, the king of Bukti or Sultimnt in donbtful, Sahya is 
Jambu-dwipa, who were named, Nabhi, the northern portion of the hats, tho 
Kimpurnsha, Harivarsha, Hávpita, Ramya, 


Hiranvat, Kuru, Bhadrásva, and Keto- 


monnt uns of tho Konkan; Riksha, the 


mountains of Gondwank  Vindhyn is 


mala. Vishon Pur. See also tho Sid. hero restricted to the eastern division of 
dhánta Siromaui where all theve names the chain, Pariyatra or Paripdtra is the 
and divisions occur. northern and western portion. The clas- 

$ J correct the readings of the text sification scems to havo been known to 
from the Vishgu Purápa. The Mahindra Ptolemy. Svo Wilson's note, Vish P. 174. 
chain oxtends from Orissa to Gondwana, 3 For Kaméra, which is Kumáriks in 


part of which near Ganjam is atill callod Wilford, the Vishnu P. has Gándbarva. 
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Lacuna. 


The Hindus also divide the world into three regions. The upper is 
named 5war-loka, where the good receive the reward of their virtuous life. 
The middle region in Bhúr-loka, which is the abode of mankind. The 
lower is Alled Poule. La, where the wicked receive the punishment of 
their evil deeds 

Tho religious. teachers of this ereed conceive the world to be a super- 
ficies divide into fourteen parts. Seven superior, viz., Bhúr-loka, Swar-loka, 
Mahar-luka, Jana-loka, Tapo-loka and Satya-loka ; and the same number 
inferior, Alala, Sylala, Vitala, Taldtala, MAH Z. Rasitala, and 1 
They relute extraordinary legends regarding the inhabitants of each regi« | 
which cannot be inserted in à summary narrative. ` 

This people also speak of seven seas and seven islands (dwipas), and 
nino divisions of Jambu-dieipa, but there is considerably diversity in their 
order, extent and other particulars ; as for instance, the mountain Suméru is 
reckoned to be 84,000 yojenas above ground, and 32,000 in breadth and 
16,000 below the surface of the earth and the saine in breadth, The 
habitable euvth is not confined, they think, only to Bliárataklianda nor even 
to Jambu-dicipa,— They say that beyond the ocean there is u land of gold 
which is the abode of men. Their duration of life extends to a thonsand 
years, neither more nor less— Siekness aud grief come not nigh them, 
neither have they fear nor greed nor iznoranee. They follow not evil 
speaking nor jealousy nor enlumn and live in peace, in reetitude and iu 
charity. They lose not the vigonr of youth, neither are they invaded hy 
weakness or decrepitude. They ave of the same ereed and race nnd have 
no distinetion of food or clothing, and their wishes are gratified without 
toil, Of the other islands in like manner ave wonderful legends told which 
the ordinary rigid. formalist would not admit to a hearing, hut do not 
surprise the adoring believer in Divine Omnipoteuce. 

They also divide Kimarikhauda into two parts. The country where 
the bluck antelope is not found they call Mlechehha-des3 and regard it with 
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t Thes8 are somewhat varied in tho passago is taken from tho ordinances of 
Manu and the names are marred in the 
taking. Manu writes as follows in Sir 
W. Jones' translation : Chap. II. 

(17.) Between the two divine rivera 
Saraswati and Drishadwati lies the tract 
of land which the sages have named 
Brahmávarta because it waa frequented 
by gods. 


(19.) Kurukshetra, Matsya, Panchala 


different b'uränns. 

1 This in Pushkara the Tth Du dp, and 
recalls “the land of Heviluth where gold 
groweth” in the 2nd Chap. of Genesis. 

3 Tho Mlechehhas are the Kids of 
tho Vishnu Ilur., the inhabitants of the 
mountains cast of Hindustan according 
to H. H. Wilson. Wilford places them in 
the mountains of the Deccan. All this 
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contempt and unworthy of existence, The region where that animal is 
indigenous is called %- did. and it is anbdivided into fonr parts. 1 Arya. 
varla, bounded on the east and west by the oecan, and north and south by 
two mountain ranges of Hindustan: 2 Madhyaedes to the east of which is 
Illahábás and to the west the river Vinasa, twenty-five hos from Jhanesar, 
à Brahmarikh- 


des (Brahmarshi), comprises five places: L Thauesar and its dependencies; 


and bounded to the north and south by the saine ranges, 


2, Bairáth (cae Paietth); 3. Kumpiln (rar. Kanilah), f Mathurn: A 
Kanauj 1 Brahmárarta, the fertile tract hetween the Sarti (Saraswatr) 


and Räkasi (Drishad wati) rivers. 


Ox "l'eeggs iin I. oa 


The Hindns term longitude Juge, and make it consist of Int, after 
the manner of the Greeks. They reekow tts beriming (as O° of longitude) 
from Yamakoti in the farthest east, apparently beeanse following the move- 
ment of night and dax. the nearest point to its origem is selected, The 
Greeks reckon from the [stands of the Blest. There are siv! istinds of the 
western ocean formerly mhabited, but now submerged beneath the sea, 
Pran their delightful climate. their ehaice production of. fruits aud flowers 
and the Inxuriinee of their vegetation, they were acconnted 1 paradise, 


Men call them the Eternal Islands Cells) or the Rutt naiv (e). Same 


or Kanyakabja Sarasena or Mathura forin 
tho region called Brahmarshi, distin- 
guished from Brahmávarta, 

(21) That country which lies between 
Himavat and Vindhy to the east of 
Vina sana and to the west of Praydygs, is 
celebrated by the title of Madhya-desa 
or tho central region. 

(22. As far as the eastern and as fur 
as the western oceans, between the two 
mountains just mentioned lies the tract 
which the wise have named Ariavarta, 
or inhabited by respectable men. . 

Burnell in his translation explains Vina- 
fana as the terminus of the Saraswati. 
Prayága is of conrse, Allahabad. Wilford 
identifies the Drishadwati as the Caggar 
or Gagar, bat the courses of these rivers 
must have considerably altered. Cf. 
Wilson, Vishnn Parana, p. 181, note. 

1 The number mentioned by Ptolemy 


and Pliny instead of seven, the get nal 
* 


number of the af rà». Mandpwv viam. 
They inchida specifically the Canary 
Leids and the Madeira gronp, thongh 
the Vzores and the Cape de Verde have 
haret the distinction, A table of thoir 
aneient and modern named will be fonnd 
in W Smitlí'4 Diet. Of these Cann rin 
is still retiuned. and said to have been 
viven from the multitude of doga that 
ran wild thera ` Nivaria, aptly deseribes 
Teneriffe, and Ferro waa the chief meri- 
dian from which Jongitndes Wero recekan- 
ed before their compntation froin national 
observatories, It i herent tho extreme 
of the earth, veipara *aifjs, that Homer 
places the sholo of tho yellow. haired 
Bhadumnanthas and the Elysian fields. 
Od IV, 563. In the 2nd Book of the 
AAH@HZ IXTOPIA Lucinn enarrates his 
virit to the island and = deseribes tho 
chief city in terma that roeal) the new 
Jernsalem of the Apocalypse. His nd. 
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aanert that the Fortunate Isles are 24 in number between the Eternal 
Islands and the sea-shore. Of the Grecka, some take the reckoning of lon- 
gitude from the shore of the western (Atlantic) ocean which they call 
'Oxeavós,! which is 10° east of the Eternal Islands. The distance of 
the shore from the islands in 2222 fursakh according to the system of the 
ancients, or 180 farsakh according to the moderns, the latter being guided 
to this conclusion by observation of the motion of the Zodiacal signs in 
anecession and the proximity of the place. In the longitudinal reckoning of 
places both are agreed, The longitude is an are of the equatorial between 
its point of upper intersection with the meridian measured from the begin- 
ing of the habitable carth (the first meridian), and its point of upper 
intersection with the meridian of the given place, and the interval is tho 
distance between the place and the first meridian at its nearest side 

To find the longitude ; at the first meridian or a place whose longitude 


ventares would seem to have inspired or simply tho Ocean, Smith's Dict, 

the pen of Mandoville and have fore. Geog. 

stalled Miunchanson, Avienus well expresses the mystorioug 
Roinand notices the distinction op eon- danvera that confronted a mariner on 

fasion made by the Arabs between tho its unknown waters beyond tho pillars 

Eternal Lelong or Islands of the Blest, and of Hercules, 


tho Fortunato Isles. Abulfeda confounds : porro in occidnam plagam. 


them but [bn Sayd places tha Fortunate Ab his columnis gurgitem esse intormi- 


Isles among tho Eternal and about them, 


; num, 
making tho latter 6 in number and the Lato patere pelagna, extendi salam, 
former 24 and distributing them among Himileo trudit; nullus haec adiit freta: 
tho lst, 2nd, and 3rd climates betwoon Nullus earinas aequor illud intulit, 
thel6thand 30th degrees of north latitude, Desint quod alto flabra propellent ia, 
thus allowing the inference that the For- Nullusque pappim spiritus cli juvet : 
tunate Isles aro the Canaries and tho Dehine qnod acthram qnodam amictu veg. 
Eternal tho Capo de Verdo. Grog. Abulf. tint 
Introd. cexxxiv. Caligo, seniper nebula condat gurgitim 

l According to a fragment of. Phavo- Et crassiore nnbilum perstet die. 
rinns, not a Greek word, but derived from Occanns iste est, orbis effusi procul 
the barbarians probably connected with Circumlatrator, iste Pontus maximus 
Sanskrit. Among tho Greoka the son of Ore Maritimm. 
Uranus and Gaio, became in physical 8 This is the literal translation, bat it 
goography, a river or stream circumflnont | must bo taken to include the meaning 
round the earth, and tho largo expanses ` that tho are of the equator intercepted 
of water are distinguished by Herodotus between the two meridiaus may be rec. 
as seas, But the idea of the encircling koned on any parallel of latitude as well 
waters booane transferred as a so- ns on the equator. It must be remem. 


condary meaning to the ocean and epea- - bered with reference to what is termed 
oifloally to the Atlantio which was called ; the point of upper intersection that all 
the Great Sea, the Outer Sea, the Atlantio | south of the equator is supposed to be 
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is known, observe the exact time of the occultation of light ina lunar eclipao, 
its duration aud initial or total reappearance, aud let a similar observation 
be made at the place whose unknown longitude is required. If the time be 
the same on both, their longitude will be the same. If the timo be later at 
the place required, the city is more to the castward.! The difference of the 
times of observation is taken, and an excess in the number of degrees over 
the place whose longitude is known, is allotted on the calculation of six 
degrees for every ghari and fifteen degrees for every hour, reckoning 
4 minutes to the degree? If the timo be earlier, the city is more westerly 
and the calculation is the reverse of that for the cast. According to tho 
system of the Hindu astronomers who begin their reckoning of longitudo 
from the cast, in the first instance, the number of degrees will diminish, 
and in the second case, increase. 


Ox TERUENTRIAL DAUDE. 


This is called by the Hindus Aksha, It is reekoned from Lanka and 
carried to the 52nd degree of latitude. All within this region is populous, 
but less so up to 1“ further (north) on account. of the severity of the cold. 
The Greeks reckon their latitude from the eqnator, and ns their circlo 
passes through Lanka, there is no diserepaney and the result is the same. 
The latitude of a place is an are extending from the equator between. tho 
meridian of the place, and its upper intersection with the equinoetinl; In 
short it is the distance of the meridian of the city from the equinoctial, 
ani that is the degree of the elevation of the pole (above the horizon of 
the place). 

To jind the latitude’ Take the altitude of n (cireumpolar) star that is 


water and uninhabited and that therefore 
the upper half circle only of tho equa- 
torial is considered. 

1 The rule inthe Sarya Siddhsota is 
aa follows: 

At the given place if the Moon’s total 
darkness (iu her eclipse) begins or ends 
after the instant when it begins or ends 
at tho Middle lino of the Earth, then 
the given place is E. of tho Middlo line, 
(but if it begins or ends) before tho ins- 
tent (when it begins or ends on the 
Middle line, then) the given place ia west 
of the Middlo line 

8 “ After having found tho longitudi- 
nal difference between two places, he 


observes n lunar eclipse and fixos in dag, 
minutes, the difference between tho time 
of its appearance in tho two places. 
lulia muliplica these dny-minntes by 
the circumference of the carth, and 
divides the product by 60, vir, tho 
minutes (or Guth parta) of tho Anily revo- 
lution, The quotient is tho number of 
the yojanas of the distance between the 
two places" — Albirüni, India, xxxi, 
Sach, p. 313 1 

8 Albirüni says in his 29th Chapter on 
India, that the Hindu mothod of deter- 
mining the latitude of a place had not 
come to his knowledgo. 
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constantly visible, and ascertain its highest and lowest points of. ascension 
Subtract the lesser from the greater and add half. the remainder to He 
lesser, ov subtract it from the greater. The resalt of this process of addi- 
tion and subtraction gives the latitude of the place. Or 

During either equinox, take the altitude of the sun at noon, Subtract 
this from 907 and the remainder is the latitudle of the place. Or 

When the san enters the first of Cancer, take its greatest altitude and 
subtract its total declination, The remainder will give the co-latitudo. 
Subtract this from 90. and the remainder gives the latitude of the place. 

Every place whose longitude is less than 907 is called west longitude, 
and greater thaw 90° east longitude, According to the Hindus it is the re- 
verse, Every place whose latitude is less than 337, is south, and greater 
thun 33, north latitude ! 

lu order to ascertain the (tines af) wardly events, at the sun's first 
entry into Aries, they abserve its rising at Lanka, and finding the horos- 
cope, they assemble to determine the calewlation and this they call Lank- 
údaya Lagna? The altique ascension is nsed ta determine the relative con- 
ditious af any partieular place, and is called Nayi-udaya Lagna. The Greeks 


observe this system, lint they have two awendras or horascapes, one ut the 


| As before. remarked. all below the 
equator is snpposed to be water and does 
uot count us lat it nde, and the upper 
hemisphere only, represents the o(ovaevy, 
and na Albirini says in his XVIII Chap- 
ter tho render is to imagine the habitable 
world na lying on the northern halt of 
the earth, or more accurately in one, halt 
of this half, ie, in oue of the quarters 
of the earth, 

a Tho etymology of these terms is 
thas given in the Siddhánta Siremani, 

That point of the echptie which 18, at 
any time, on the easter hiódtizon is call. 
ed the Lann or horoscope. This ia ex- 
pressed iu signs and degrees aud reckoued 
from tho first pomt of stellar Anes, 
That point which is on the western 
horizon is called the Asta-Lugna or set- 
ting horoscope. The point of the ecliptie 
of tho meridiap is called the Madhya- 
Lagun or middie horoscope (enlminnt- 
ing point of the ecliptie) The Udaya- 
Lagna is the rising horoscope or tho 
point of the ecliptie which cemes to tho 


eastern horizon it the same time with 
the planet, its Asta-Lagna being the set- 
ting horoscope or the point of the ecliptic 
Which is on. the eastern horizon when 
the planet reaches the western horizon. 

According ton paper in the As, Res. 
1, by Samuel Davis, the Hindus signify 
by the Lugun of Lanka, those points of 
the equator which rise respectively with 
ench uh degree of the ecliptic in a 
night. sphere, answering to the right 
ascension m nny latitude, By the Lugna 
of any particular place, the oblique as- 
cension or the divisions of tho equator 
Which rise in succession with each sign 
iu an obliqne sphere. By the horoscope 
is sivnitied the point of tho ecliptic rising 
at a given time after sunrise, the rule to 
lind which is given in the SüryaSiddbánta, 
(Bapu Deva, p. 39). Tho omphalos 
Which marked Delphi 88 the centre of 
Greece and of tho Earth, existed in tho 
temple of Delphi during tho bistoric 
period. 
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creme east to ascertain the cirenmstäunces of one hemisphere and tho 


ond at the eupola of the earth which is the means ot discavering tho 


nditions of. the other. 


They consider that as the cirele of the meridian 


uts the globe of the earth, it appears as n cirele ou its. circumference and 
$ ; "^ LI s D * 
Intersects the equatorial line. The point af intersection (Lanka) is eulled 


the cupola or the centre of the carth, Some suppose the eupoln to be in 
the middle of the otsovpery, that is ut à spot situated in Lou. 907, Lat, 33°. 
Others place it iu the fourth climate. Lon. d', Lat 86°, 


A brief description af the easmagony according to the strange theo- 


ries of Hindu sages having been given. E here note some particulars of. the 


system of the Greeks to relieve the dryness of this exposition, 


There are nine integral! heavens. 


1 Tho Istilahätu'! Funuͤn describes the 
heavens (As.) A, of two kinda. (U) the 
integral or independent ! ad j which me 
not parts of other heavens, aud, (2: tho 
supplemental or depondent ( &52 ) that 
aro so, Tho integral sphere is simple 
( 99 ) when it has no dependent sphere, 
sach as the great or erystalline heaven; 
aud it is compound ( if it has sneh, 
like the heavens of the planets. Ita defi- 
nition of the word " heaven" (llr) 
corresponds to that of ele nt p. Tt. 
The gront or crystalline heaven, the 
sphere xar’ éovfv which includes: all 
others is called alsa the heaven of heavens, 
the universal heaven (K) SC). the 
starless, the lofty, the all-comprehending, 
Le. [t is the / U mobile having a 
swift motion from E. to W. completed in 
lesa than 21 hours, and its movement 
carries round the other heavens and all 
in them, for being itself the primo motor, 
it possesses the force to compel the mo- 
tion of all incladed by it, for it is the 
motor of them in esxenlis rei and of all 
in them per acculens. Seo Art. Ali, p. 
1135. This is almost the identical lan- 
guage of Blundevilo'a Exercises as quoted 
by Aldis Wright in his edition of Bacon's 
Essays, p. 57. The crystalline sphere of 


Auaximander wes hundad . 42 ii 


L The greatest heaven, called also 


middle ages as à cen! theory and the 
firmament was supposed fo consist of 
from & to ID ylussy. apheros eneaaing 
each other. hho the coats of nn onion, 
The vault was called crystalline from tho 
supposed condensation of the nir into à 
solid. transparent. body. by the action of 
try ether, In the doctrine of Empeda. 
eles, the iden of transparency predomi- 
fol um tho. comparison with ieo Jade 
Taddos}, no referonce being mado ta the 
origin of ice through cold, for the fiery 
ether fay beyond the contines of the actual 
atmosphere iint the tirs were considered 
ir m bodies, (Avintot. Meteor, 1,3 De 
Colo, 11, 73. See Hauinboldt, Kosmos 
HT, pp. 166-68, The passage in Milton 
is well known regarding this sphere, 
They passed tho planets seven, thoy 
pissed the fixed 
And that cry gtalline aphero whose balance 
Weighs " 
The trepidation talked and that first 
mot eil. 
Par. Lost. III, pp. 484-7, 
Albirüni (Cap. xx) accepting tho neces: 
sity of eight apleres, sees no object in a 
ninth, which was unknown to Plato, as 
Aristotle proves that each? moving body 
is brought into motion by something out. 
sido itself and the mover of tho ninth 
may move the eight without its intervep. 


42 
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the crystalline, whose revolution is the cause of night and day. 2. The 
heaven of the fixed stars. 3. The heaven of Mercury. 4. The heaven of 
Jupiter. 5. The heaven of Mars. 6. The heaven of the Sun. 7. The 
heaven of Venus. 8. The heaven of Mercury. 9. The heaven of the 
Moon. There are besides fifteen minor spheres. Again, the elemental 
spheres! are nine in number. 

The first is of Fire: its convex adjoins the concave of the sphero of 
the moon. 

The second, of Air: of this there are four strata, viz., I. volatilised 
where the fluid is permeated by vapour, for the ascending vapours do not 
reach this point but become dissipated. It is here that comets, Zodiacal 
light? luminous streams and meteors and the like have their origin. Tho 
Hindus regard them all as astral bodies of which they number a thousand 
kinds, aud believe that they are always in existence but only occasionally 
visible 2 2. preduminant, where the shooting stars are observed: 3. boreal, 
which is a vaporous wind and extremely cold in which clouds, lightning, 
thunder and thunderbolts take their rise: f. dense, and this adjoins the 
spheres of Water and Earth. 

The third, of Water: this surrounds the earth and from the effect of 
light aud contact with earth, does not retain its original purity and thus 
waters varying in sweet, saline, clear, and turbid qualities spring from the 
soil and are diverse in their seantiness, excess, limpidity and density. 


— — — 


1 The elemental spheres are numbered 
by Achilles ‘latins, Seo Sir E. Lewis, had witnessed so often on the summits 
Astr. of the Anc., p. 173, and 99-101. ! of the Andes and in the plains of Vene- 

3 The term Nezuk or Nayzak (a short zuela, should have fniled to attract the 
spear) was first applicd, according to attention of physicists and astronomers 
Humboldt, (Kosmos 1, 128 Otté), by tho till tho middle of tho 17th century. 


striking a natural phenomenon which he 


Court astronomers of Porsia to the strange 
light novor before observed, secu in 1688 
in Porsia and described by tho great tra- 
voller Chardin. In his Ailis du %%, 
however, ho applies the term nyiak to 
the famous comet which appeured over 
nearly tho wholo world in 1688 and whose 
head was ao hidden in the west that it 
could not be seen in the horizon of Is- 
pahan. Dominicus Cassini who was tho 
first to investigato this phenomenon. and 
who observed t in Bologna when it was 
seen by Chardin in Persia, has maintained 
with Mairan that the phenomeuon ob- 
worved in Porsia was the Zodiacal light. 
Humboldt expresses his wonder that 80 


3 "The belief in the existence of non- 
luminous stars was diffused amongst the 
ancient Greeks and iu the early ages of 
Christianity. Tho doubt as to the pass- 
ing away and reappearance of stars is 
expressed by Pliny in his mention of 
Hipparchus, Stell an obirent nasceren- 
turve IT The authority of Humboldt 
i8 opposed to the doctrine of their anni- 
hilation and affirms that the cosmical 
alteration is merely the transition of 
matter into now forms and that dark 
cosmical bodies may by a renewed pro- 
cess of light again become luminous. 
Kosmos III, pp. 222—254, Ottó. 
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The fourth, Earth : this according to their notions lies in threo strata 
(a) that which by tho bounty of the Creator came forth from the waters and 
anbjected to heat becamo dry land, wherein is the region of mountain 
and mine and the habitat of the greater number of animals ; (8) clay, which 
is earth mixed with water; (y) earth simple, and this ix nbont the centre 
of the globe. 

Somo writers blindly following traditional lore hold that the Earth 
like the heavens consists of seven vaults, nud another school helieves. that 
the heavens overshadow them all, and that each earth is snrrounded by 
a mountain, as the mountain of Avy! surrounds this habitable world, 
They also assert that the earths are of gold, and ruby and the like. 
Some pretend that beyond Kaf there are seventy regions of gold, followed 
by as many of musk and imagine similar extraordinary strata. Though 
fable may create a hundred other such fancies, no proof ean. substantiate 
them. 


Keeper or Desert Axh ITaniranig Gann. 


The equinoctial is a great cirele, the two poles whereof nre the two 
poles of the earth. The one which is in the direction of Ursa Minor 
called also Hundt u'n Naash, is the north pole. The constellation of the 
Kid? is adjacent to it. The other is the sonth pole.8 When the aun passer 
over this circle, night and day are of equal length in all places, either 


| Albirini says (XXIII) that the monn- Canopas which is alwaya visible to them, 
tain called by his peoplo Kaf, is Loka- marks the south. Reinand ` Ibid, 
loka with the IIindus, (a fabnions belt of 3 "Jt is well known", anya Albirüni 
mountain Mundary, beyond tho seven (xxii) “that the north pole with us is 
seas and dividing the visible world from called the Great Bear, nnd the south polo, 
the regions of darkness), According Canopns But some of onr people maintain 
to the Zoroastrians the mountain Ardiyn that in the south of heaven too, there in a 
has a similar position, The jewelled Great Bear of the same ahapo aa tho nor- 
earths appear to be connected with the thern, which revolves round the southern 
sides of Meru which are said to be of pole." The Greek word wodas originally 
different gema. signified n ball or sphere nndghenco was 

3 (595. It is not a constellation but applied to the cavity of tha honvens. As 
a of Ursa Minor, 7. e, the polar atar. the celestial vault has ouly a hemiapRere, 
Reinand (Abulf. I, exciv) calls it le Che- the word waa afterwards used to. denote 
vreau and points out that its other aig- the basin of a sundial, and at an early 
nifioation of Capricorn has led natray period was applied to the central point of 
several savants, notably Silvestre de Sacy the hemisphere or the vertex of the axis 


(Recueil des Notices t. VIII, p 148, et, of thesphere.  Endoxus em ploys it to de. 
178) The Bear which does not get for note (ke star nearest the North polo. Ite 
those who live north of the equator, modern use was established at a later age. 
serves the Arabs to mark the north while Lewis, Astr, of the Ano, 
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actually or approximately, and this occurs in the first of Aries and Libra. 
From this imaginary circle being drawn upon the concave surface of 
the maynus orbis, a great circle is delineated upon the earth which divides 
it into two-halves north and south, tho periphery being called the equatorial 
lino where night and day are always equal. 

The horizon is of two kinds, the real and the sensible, and the latter is 
to be understood in two ways. The first is a circle parallel to the real hori- 
zon and contignons to the surface of the earth. Tho serond is a circle which 
divides the visible portion of the sphere from the invisible, and this hori- 
zon is also called the visible, the radial and the horizon of vision, The 
zenith and nadir are its two poles, which vary with the spectator and his 
position, The real horizon is a great circle, having the same two poles, 
and the distance of the first sensible horizon from the real, is half the earth's 
dinmeter, and by this the real horizon is obtained.“ And as the equatorial 
line divides the earth iuto two halves, the northern and the southern, the 
circle of the real horizon divides those two halves again into two, an. upper 
and a lower. Thus by these two cireles, the earth is apportioned into 
four quarters, an upper and lower northern, and similar southern divisions. 
The Greeks supposed the northern quarter. only to be above water, but 
they have determined this by no proof. Its creation was assigned to the 
power of the San, in order that animal life to which breathing is a necessity, 
might securo the capacity to exist and the wondrous power of human 
apecch become manifest. Through the force of the celestial light and 
the acevetional properties of matter in the upper regions, aud by the action 
of the winds and the commotion of the seas, lofty mountains and maryel- 
lous coufigurations of hills and profonnd abysses were produced. And 
becanse the tendeney of water is to flow downwards and the earth thereby 
becomes viscous, the fermentation of heat and the disintegrating process 
ok time causel the rise of mountainous ranges. 

When the sun enlminates in the northern signs of the ccliptie from 
Aries to Virgo, its lowest declination from the equator will necessarily 
occur in the southern signs. From Libra to Pisces are the signs enlminating 
in the winter solstice. At this time! the sun is nearest the sphere of. the 


-—— 8 - — 


1 That is, in those regions where tho the water of the sea is dense because tho 
sun's rays fall directly and not obliquely . sun so intensely vapourises the particles 
npon the earth. So Albirüni says“ The of water that fishes and other animals 


country S. of the Line is not known and 
the earth is tod mach burnt to be habit- 
able. Parts of the inhabited world do 
not reach nearer the equator than toa 
distance of several days journey. There 


keep away from it.... The sun when 
reaching the perigee of his excentric 
sphere, stands nearly in its utmost south- 
ern declination and burns all the countries 
over which he cniminates. Chronology, 


— — — — — — 
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earth and the warmth is excessive, the heat ubsorbing moisture as may 
be witnessed hy experiment with a lamp. The solstice continues in the 
same sign during 2,100 yeara and the entire revolution is mado in 25,200 
years, one-half. of this period being ocenpied in the northern and tho other 
in the southern signs! lt is now in the ard degree of Cancer and the 
opposite solstitial point is in tho same degree of Capricorn, It is this 
ecliptic movement thut has caused the northern quarter of the plohe to 
become terra firma, Its superficial area, according to the ancients, is 
5,090,000 and according to the moderns 3,678,233, fret. The rule ta 
find this is to multiply the diameter by of the circumference and the 
prodnct will bo the measurement of the quarter of the globe or divide 
the superticial area of the whole. globe by $ and the quotient. gives the 
area of. the quarter. There is a difference of apinion as to whether the 
quarter of the globe was created feria firma or became so nt a later period 
The majority incline to the latter belief. fron the consideration of the 
They atirin that the whole of the fourth 


part of the globe was terra firma, but that now a great part of it is sub 


proximity of the solstitial points. 


merged such as the Eternal Tslunds, Greece iiid other places, 
The otkovpary is declared. not to. extend: in latitude beyond the rom- 
plement of the greatest declination of the Sim from the equator. whieh 


is (7 20 43," us animal life eould nat esist beyond this point from the 


severity of the cold. The snperfietal area of the olxorsday is taken by the 
ancients from the equatorial line ton place whose lat it unde is equal to the 
Accord. 
superficn) area is 4,008,502, farsakh 
8370992) fasakh. 


portion of the upper southern quarter adjoining the northern quarter is 


complement of the snn's greatest declination. from the equator, 


4, D 


iug to the Gúrgáni Canon, the 


aud according to the moderns Some sny that u 


lerra firma but not inhabited. Others afiem that it is inhabited as far ns 


249. Sachan’s Tranas. Thu Khddán hag meter ut 2.95655. This cle will apply 


n somewlut similar passage. Proleg 86. to these figures mal ivo 50,90, 00% without 


Ed. Qnatremere. the fractiop. 


! The preeession of the equinuxes waa That js to sny, tho greatte? northern 


discovered hy Hipparchus, At that tune declination from the equator berg ne- 


"he point of the ant maul equinox was 
abont 6 east of Spier Virginis. In 
1750, i. ., abont 1900 yeara «fterwarda, 
Ihia point was observed 26“ 21“ west of 
that star. Hence tho equinoctial points 
will make an ontiro revolution in 26,745 
years. 

2 Hee p. 25 where the cireumference 
is given at 8,000 fui sakh and the dia 


6 


cuing to our caleulation 21" 277 97^ , 
this subtracted from 99° will giva the 
complement of the sc from the equator 
to the north pole; and thia complement, 
rg, 007 32^ 3a” reckoned from the equatoz 
mensures the limit, in fho sense of the 
text, within which mon can live and 
beyond which in a northorly direction, 
they cannot. 
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10° south. Ptolemy! on his Geography allows 16° 25’ and near the Zanj 
and Abyssinian, farther still. A few even suppose that the other three- 
fourths of the globo are also above wator and inhabited. 

Anciont traditions relate that Alexander after his conquest of the 
northern quarter of the globe, desiring to obtain somo information of the 
romaining quarters and of tho seas thereof, named several bold and scienti- 
fic explorers for this duty, and supplying them, confident in thoir provi- 
dential mission in tho pursuit of knowledge, with six months’ provisions, 
embarked thom in a sea-going vessel. After sniling day and night, throngh 
the period mentioned, they fell in with some vessels, but from diversity 
of tongucs they wero unablo to understand each others’ intentions. A 
fight ensued and Alexander's party was victorious. With some of tho 
captives thoy intermarriod. Tho children of theso marriages spoke the 
languages of both their parents and from these nurslings of life it was 
discovered that a certain princo had despatched this band also with the 
same object, and after a threo months’ continnons sail the encounter had 
taken place. But this account is disputed In otlior ancient writings it is 
related that Alexander sent out a party of scientific men thorougly pro- 
ficient in tho knowledge of varions languages, on an expedition by sea with 
provisions for throo years. They were instructed to sail eastwards for a 
period of a year and a half towards the rising places of the stars, and then 
to return and relate thoir oxperiences. This party after sailing the ap- 
pointed time reached a flourishing coast and they learnt that they had 
penotrated to tho country of Bactria. Alexander for a time appointed 
somo of his ministors to the government of this province, 

At the present day, thoso of moro exact information declare that the 
sonth is inhabited in the same way as tho north. Of late years the Euro- 
porns have discovered an ettonsive and populous insular continent which 
thoy havo oalled the Now World. Some shattered vessels had been here 
driven ashoro. A man mounted on horsehaek was aden by tho inha. 
hitants. Mistaking the man and his horse for a single animal they wero 
overcome by fear and thé country fell an casy capture, 
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l Ptolomy placed the southern limit of tudo of tho habitable parts of the earth 


tho habitable world as, Abul Fazl rightly 
states later in the parallel of 16} degrees 
of 8. ‘Lat, at Antimerode, and tho north- 
ern limit in 63° N. Lat. which passes 
throngh Thule, supposed to be the Shet- 
lands. Thie range therefore include 
794 degrees. Tho total degrees of longi- 


ho noconnts to be 177}. Cosmog Fol 
Venet. 1486, Cap XII and Mc. Crindle: 
Ano. Ind. 5. 

3 Such is the literal translation of this 
ridionlous acconnt but nothing ia too 


childish or incredible fok Abul Fazl's 
narrative, 
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Division or tHE EARTH into COUNTRIES. 


The learned have divided the oixovpéy into seven parts, to each of 
which they have given the name of AHa.! Somo reckon from the equator 
as Ptolemy shows in his Almagest? Another school omitting 12° 45’ north 
of the equator, divide the remainder and terminate as is known at tho 
oU" 31? parallel of latitude. In tbe former ease, therefore, tho parallels 
from the equator will be soven cireles and in the latter, eight. Tho reven 
belts which these lines form are called climates. A climato therefore is a 
belt on the surface of the earth between two Remi-ciroles parallel with 
each other and with the equator, A climate increases in length as it ap- 
proaches the equator; moreover its first parallel will bo longer than its 
second. It is demonstrable from (experiment with) aphores that every 
parallel eirele increases as it nears the equatorial line, The length of the 
first parallel of the first climate ia said to bo 11,556 miles approximately, 
nud the length of its second. parallel 11,230, while tho length of the Inst 
parallel of the seventh elimate is 1,627 farsakh. But overy climate, like 
the longitudinal extension of the earth from west to east, is divided into an 


— — — 


1 Seo p. 116, Vol. 2. 
3 In tho Almagest (II. 6) ho marka 
ten climates north of the equator, bogin- 


ning at tho parallel of Taprobane in Int. 
4? 15' and ending nt that of Thule in lat. 
63^; nnd in the south, beginning at tho 
equator or the parallel of Capo aptum 
and ending at tho parallel of Autimerdo 
in 16" 25“. In tho Geography he gives 
19 climates; as far as tho 16th climato 
which is tho arctic circle, twolve ore de- 
termined by the inereaso of half an 
hour in tho length of the longost day, 
the 18th and 14th, one hour, and tho 15th 
and 16th, two houra. In tho remaining 
climates within the arctic circle, tho days 
uo longer increaso by honra but by 
months. Dict. of Antiq W. Sinith. 

3 The double theory of longitade is thus 
explained by Albirüni iu hia XXIX Chap. 
(Sachau's Transl. I. 804). “Some adopt 
as the beginning of longitade the skoro 
of the Atlantic Ocean and they extend 
the first quarter as far as the environs 
of Balkh ...... Sothat Shabargén and 
Ujjain aro placed on the samo meridian. 
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A theory whioh ro little corresponda to 
ronlity in quito valneloas, — Others adopt 
tho Islands of tho Happy Onos na tho 
beginning of longitude and tho. quartora 
of tho oixovudyn thoy extend. thanco as 
fur as the neighbourhood of Jurjan. and 
Nishnpár." That in, with Ptolomy's divi- 
sion of tho cirenmfrrenco of tho globo into 
860", tho 90° naturally fell in tho 
middle of tho habitablo world and was 
taken a¥ tho central meridian, This was 
accounted to pass through Lanka and Uj- 
jain but thoy deflocted it for some strange 
roason to tha N-W. Among the Arabs, 
some, after tho example of Ptolamy, took 
their first meridian fiom tho Fortunate 
Isles, others from th W. Coant of Af. 
rica making a difference of 10”. Acctird. 
ing to tho first computation the 007 fall 
on Nishapar in Khorasan, nid according 
tothe second on the town of Shaburghin 
about a day's march W. of Balkh. See 
Remand, Geography, I. *cexliv. This 
difference of 10’ may be constantly ob, 
served in comparing Abal Fazl’s longi- 
tude with the authorities of Abulfeda. 
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equal number of degrees of longitude, and not more or less in proportion 
to its length. The latitude of each belt varies. 

There are two reasons given for the selection of seven as this number. 
The first is that ancient sages have verified by experience that cach tract 
of superficial area was specially connected with one of the planets, as for 
instance, the first climate with Saturn. For this reason the inhabitants 
of that zone generally aro dark-skinned, enrly-haired, long-lived and 
indolent in action. The second climate, aceording to the Persians, had an 
affinity with Jupiter, but according to the Romans, with the Sun. The 
third climate, in the opinion of the former, with Mars, in that of the latter, 
with Mercury. The fourth, with the Sun, as the first mentioned suppose, 
but with Jupiter according to the second opinion, Both conenr in aserib- 
ing the fifth to Venns. The sixth is allotted by the first to Mercury, by 
the second to the Moon. The seventh, tho former connect with the Moon, 
the latter with Mars. ‘The seeond opinion is that in former ages a single 
monarch ruled the whole habitable earth. With far-seeing and prudent 
policy he divided it severally among his seven sous, 

Tho word climate may be taken in two senses, Iris,, the ordinary sense 
in which men commonly speak of a tract of country asa climate, such as 
Rome, Tirán, Irán iid. Hindustan; and the true signification already 
oxplained. In the latter meaning India is an aggregate of the first, second, 
third and fourth elinates, 

Tho beginning of the first elimate is defined by general opinion to be 
north of the equator, Uts latitude. according to acenrate information 
is 12° 42“ 2" )“. Its longest day is 12 hours and $5 minutes. Its 
contro has a location aceording to concurrent testimony, where its longest 
day is l6 hones. Its latitude is 16? 37°30”. Twenty large mountains and 
thirty considerable rivers are comprised in it, and its population are gene- 
rally black iu colour. 

The beginning of the second elimate has a latitude of 27? 31' 17" 58“. 
Its longest day consists of 13 hours, fifteen minutes. The longest day at 
its contre is 16 hours, 30 miuntes. Hs latitude is 24˙ 40% It includes 27 
mountains and 27 rivers. The colour of the inhabitants of this zone is 
between black and wheat colour. 

Tho beginning of tho third climate has a latitude of 27° 34' 3“ 33”. 
Its longest day is 16 hours, 49 minutes. Its day at the centre is of 14 
hours and the latitude 30? A, Tt comprises 33 mountains and 22 rivers, 
and its inhabitants are generally of a wheat colour. 

The beginning of the fourth climate has a latitude of 33° 43’ 17" 36%. 
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1 Yakut gives four acceptatious of this term. Cf. p 26 et. seq. Introduction. 
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Its longest day, 14 homs, 15 minutes. At the centre the longest day is of 
l4 hours, 30 minutes. Lat. 86° 22". It includes. 25 monntains and 22 
rivers; the colour of its inhabitants is between wheat colour and n fair 
skin. 

The beginning of the fifth climate is in Lat. 3 ur 195° Longest 
day, LE hours, fo minntes, Longest day at centre. 15 honrs. Lat. 41“ 125. 
Colour of inhabitants fair. Has 30 mountains and 12 rivers, 

The begining of the sixth climate is in Lat, 13 20 ON 8“. Longest 
day, 1 homs, 05 minntes. Longest day at centre, 15 hours, 30 munten. 
lat, 45 21 das. 11 monutains {0 rivers. Colour of inhabitants fair 
inclining to tawny and with tawny hair, 

ra 


The beginning of the seventh climate is in lat Hi An 9“ 17” 


Longest dax, 12 hours, 45 minutes, Longest day at centre, 16 hours. Lat. 


45 Af [ts monntains and rivers as in the sisth elit ‘olour of in- 


habitants ruddy aud white. [ts extreme parallel necon to general 
opinion is in Lat. AP 31 317 „t. The longest das 16 hours MO minutes. 

Phe differences in latitude of. these climates are determined by the 
increase of half an hour in the length of the longest day. From the Inst 
parallel to tho furthest inhabited point is nat included iu. a cliumte on 
account of the paucity of its inhabitants. Nome suppose the northern 
most parallel of the seventh climate to be the extreme of the habitable 
world, According to others, the parallel of 40? 2% is inhabited, but. they 
do not include it in this climate; and there is un island ealled Thala in 
Lat. 63° From the severity of the cold the inhabitants pass their days 
in heated chambers. In Lat. 63. 30 is habitable land the dwellers where. 
in are BSesthians as recorded by Ptolemy. In hat 6G n tract has been 
discovered the inhabitants of which resemble wild animals, as mentioned 
by him in the Geographia, The remaining portion of the quarter of the 
globe is according to some, a tenantless waste, while others regard it ns 
simply unknown country, In Lat. 5 aud a fraction, the longest day is 17 
hours; in Lat. 58, 18 hours; in Lat. 61, 19 hours: in Lat GV, 20 homs; 
in Lat. 6 30, 21 hours; in Lat. 65? and a fraction, 22 hones; and in 66° 
23 hours, and in the latitude, equal to the complement of the nails greatest 
declination from the equator, 2¢ hours. In Lat. 67° the day inereasus by 
one month, iu Lat. 70, L} months; in Lat. 77 30, three mouths; in Lat, 
78 QU', four months; in Lat. Af, five months, and in the Lat. 90 which is 
the extremity of the earth, the day is said to. be of six months, and tho 
other six mouths is night. But it is more correct to say that a year is ono 
nyethemeron. Tf the day be reckoned from sunrise to sunset, the day 
there would be seven nycthemera longer than the nights, but if it be cal- 
culated from the dawn of hght and the disappearance of the fixed stars, 
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to the ocenltation of light and the reappearance of the stars, the day there 
would be seven months and seven days and the remainder (of the year) 
night. Again if the day be counted from the dawn of morning to the 
evanescence of twilight, this day wonld be of nine months and seventeen 
days and the complement of the year would be the night.! 

To lend an interest to this work a table of the various climates with 
other details is here introduced, 


Tables for the ascertainment of the Longiludes and Latitudes of places 
of the inhabited quarter of the globe from the Lutitude of the Equator, ac- 
cording to the learned, especially of places beyond the limits of the seven cli- 
mates lo the 60th degree of Latitude. 


PLACES nkvoND THE CLIMATES, ADJOINING THR EQUATOR. 
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Tho Equntor isi *. 12 de ln The Int. is taken at 12? N. of tho truo 
Equator, V. p. 66. 

The Taland of Țiráfhi „. 12. 35 160 

Shore of tho Atlantio . 11 .. . 


— —— ——À BÓ EW? — — = — — 2 — . . 88 = 


en ae c 


3 Tho following table, from Ukort, 


showing tho climates of tolemy (Geog. > 
I, 23) is taken from tho Dict. of Antiq. i i - Latitude. Passing through, 
for purpose of comparison with Abul Eod & 
Zi Ia E 
Fuzl'n account, 8 — EI 
( pu GE oe ees EN 
r r EE e 1 
IX 118 16 15% 4 Middle of Palus the 
> Macrotis. 
á | X 16 16 80 53 0 yim Itritaln. 
` " H oe 8 AN A ) Mouths f the Rhine, 
d 2 i Latitude, | Passing through. 21 y o5 30 Mouthe of Pine 
E AE | Xi ger 1 18 fs 0 | The iir gantes in Bri- 
o j£ 3 | tain, 
| eto uds d ü III Au D 30/9 o |Hrittania Magna. 
h. m É Att je? 17 46|59 O Laturactonium in 
: K Britain. 
1 Di 18. 0/58 0 | Sonth of Brittania 
I |2 Taprobane. Mu Parsa, 
el A ; Sinns Avatites, z. 18 30,59 30 | Middle of ditto, 
II |4 , Adule Sinus. XIV 5% 19 0 i 0 North of ditto, 
8 ! Mero$. * 2 Jo 30 gë 0 | Ebudes Insulae, 
1 16 | Napata. | xt AN 20 0 Wé — 0 | Thule, 
7 Syeue. K* 0, 21 0 6 a i Unknown Scythian 
IV [a | Ptolemais in Egypt. | E | Tribes. 
9 | Lower Egypt. | xvj BP 22 0 % 30 EE? Scythian 
V ug Middle of Phanieia, | 32 33 0,00 „% „ Tribes, 
u | Rhodus, | xvip S 0 mrs Ww" | 
Vl 12 | Smyrna. | 31 month/67? 15 
! Helkespont. | | | about, | 
Dr 45 Middle of the Eunino. [ass lis 20 
VEIL 18 15 48 46. DU ` Sourvesof the Danube, Bro D 30 
7 10 o Xx l5 — S o 


33 | Mouth of the Dorys- 
|t 


Eon | | 


hones. 
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{ 
Logo, ` Larter- 
TUDE. TUDE. 
NAMES OF PLACES d Noregs. 
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t 

H 

Island of Kambulah (Ma-| 21 ... 

dagascar. | vives: Kunbalnh. Geog. II, III, 127. 

Günvard. 

Sinns Avalites  ... ec 12 26 The Gulf of Aden. 

Ghauah, gold mines, a town) 30...) 10 „ Said hy Hm Sud to bo on tho Niger, 

in tho Soudan. gold dust exported. M Cooley in his 

Negroland, p 14 locates: it none ‘fine 

buctuo. Abal Fed. Goog. Remand JI, 


L 21. 


| ‘ . | Kame, according to Yikat Almi Fota. 
ij 


SOUTH or THE EQUATOR, | 


Kika T wo ABEST 4. 10 15 On its W. Ghanah: on the E. Kanem, 


| | probably Gage, Abul F. Geag. IL, l, 
(ou np, 

Nafülah of the Zanj country! 52, ... 2, 30 In the Mozambique conntry, N, of the 
| Zumbesi 


Middle of the Lake of | 68 A, | According to the Resm Al Mamonr, its 
Koura. | centio is placed in A Lon. Lat, 
AS [bn Sayil mahos the. Byyption 
Nile flaw ont of t8 N quarter, the Nita 
of Madaleston from the E. and the Nilo 
af Ghannh (Niger) from the W, On 
| its E. nnd S. u mountnin eed Alinnk- 

umin. Henand, Alu P'. II, I. 
cording ta Hm Sayd, it win 3 Lon, 
Lat ) WM—enpital uf Kunem conntry 
and called hy Anki ixi, Aldjema, Rei- 

| nand Geog. Abulf, II. I. 
Saharta ss r éd (BIL. ee 65... | A dist. of Abyrsium, Lon DAT Lat, 8°, 
but, the tat elimnte of Ihn Suyd logins 
16“ 27’ N. Lat. See Reinand thid for 
a dissertation on this tract. 

Jarmi, capital of Abyssiniu| 65. ... 6 Probably Jümi, identified with Axum, 
formerly Axuma, Rein, iid 
2 The Lon. varies from 6$? to 60 and the 
Lat. from 19 to 114 in threo tahlos 
| 


zero, Left bank 627 Lon right bank 
| 
Jimi on tho Nilo .. we | 63, i 9| 1) Tho text haa tho min of Lat. Amt ! Am, 
from the Equator and terminnten at 
Zagháwah Wk o we] 00 
given by Abalf. The people of Zughá- 
wah are subjeet to the Kane med their 
comitry is 20 marches from Donyoln, 
marked in K. Johnston B. & new Hon- 
gula. 
9|... Lon. 67° 3 N. Lat. 7, a town of Mya. 
ainin 8 oof Vefat or Anfut, Reinund, 
ibid. The latter nama De Sory maken 
aynon. With Jabart om: nun to wholo 
country of Zu; lab. Chrest Arnb, 1.467. 
8| ,. | Ibn Sayd GG" Lon 10557 N. Lat. Kanun- 
u' Mumtunih and Kitäb-u'! Atwal. 61’ 
--tlie port ix well-knowt, 
20 . | Now called. Mugadoxo on the litorul bo- 
| low Somali land. 


lladyah .. 


Zailah ies 


Makdisha ... 


— — — 
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i 
, LONGI- | LATI- 


TUDE | TUDE. 
NAMFS OF PLACES. PTS | NOTES. 
i | 
D u. ia 
I l : a "m „ 
| ro}. n 
Aden Ge o. den ‘see REO ue dl een d 
Barbera Zeie - 70 S 65 30 In the (i ulf of Aden. 
Sinus Adulieus | .., PS 15 12, 30  ABovAws xóAmos. Annesley Bay. Tho 
text has confounded this with the Sinus 
Avalites, but Ukert's "l'ableof Clinates 
Shows what is intended. Adulis, the 
modern Zulla is placed. by Ptolemy, 
Lon. 67. Lat. 113. Cosmograph, Fol. 
| Venet, 1486, 
Shibum, enpital af Hadra- | 81| 15; 12, 30 
mant, | | 
Mirhit, between Hadra-| 825... | 12 , It is situate in the litoral of El Shel 
mant und Oman. | and is the port of Dhafar, The monn- 
tains of Dhafar ure famed for the in- 
| eense produced there. 
us of Serandip (Cey- | 130 .. 12. .. | Atwal and Kinin, Lon, 12” Lat. 10°. 
on), 
Islund of Socotra, of India Caret | Atwäl, Lon. 7# 30, Lat 13“. Káunún Lou. 
` Di d, Lat. 9% Abulf. Lon. 74. 307. 
| O Tat. 07. 
Mountains of Kamerún 130 wef Ju. . According to Reinand (Introd. Abulf. 


produces Ilagnum Alors. | 


Island of Lini, of Tudia 130 ,,, 
produces. the wood bak- 
kaun, 

Island of Kalah, of India. 110 „ 


4 


D 


Island of Muaharay, of India 150 


a — — — ~ 


pc vii ) this as Kamüp in Assum, 
ealed by the Arabs Camronn nad Fa- 
mons for its aloes (Seo p 125, Vol. 
1], Ain. Akb) The Easterns, hke Ptole- 
my, brought the whole of Indian nnd 
Malaeen in proximity with the Equator, 
Remmak, Abulf II. LU The ineredibility 
of this location with à difference of 2 
dey. between Ceylon and Kämrup, made 
Gladwin take this for Cape Comorin ; 
but J have little doubt that the Kame- 
run Mts opposito to tho Is, of Fernan- 
do Pome here meant. 

The Lamm of Mmeo Polo, (Rein II. T. 
131) Bakkamoas the Cnesalpmia fonnd 
in most parts of India of whieh Roxb, 
tives 18 kinds. It isa kind of Brazil 
wood, ^ 

Called by Abulf. the port of all the 
regions between. Oman and China, 
Exports tin called by its name, 1. „., 
kala, which Remand says may be from 


‘the Malay 


lali in Malacea in the province of. Key- 
dah opposite the island of. Sumatra. 
Tutrod, Abulf. 1114. 

A large island in the Green Sea (Indian 
Oceans, Abnif II, II, 132. Ibn Said 
says that the Maliárajah nre in clusters 
of numerona islands, the largest, of 
which is the seat of royalty, most pro- 
bably Borneo. The Arabs extended 
India as far as the Java Archipelago, 
V. Reinand 1, ccexxxi. 


h 


Walekenaer places Ka- 


1 
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Yamakoti T sip. l7 bk, See Vol II, b 13, and Vol. III, p. 20. 
Sila, in Chinn . „% m H o Extreme of Eastern China, Abulf. Rei. 


vaud 1], II. p 125; according to Reor 
nand, the Corea, 
Ganedizh, un tha shore of 180 . „„ „„ Sen p 29 Vol. II 
the Eastern Nen 


Iram, adorned with lofty). 0, . Seo Sale's Koran forthe story of this pa. 
pillars ^. (Kurán SU), raise ef Shaddad b Add. li was 
said to he in Yemen, ; saul to have heen faslnoned after the 


paradise of Adam, with walls of gol 
aud columns of ruby and emerald, Hoi 
Khali brushes the fable aside with 
Jus usual common sense, 


lur Fuer Ciiaace. 


Shore of the (an (Area 20 „ 16 31 Sur p 
vish 
Had of Málúnah w 28 . 36 27 Perhaps Madura off Java. MeCrindle, 
24]. 

Amalltu var, Amante `, 28 A 20 II 

arise TS bis is 82 „ 20. 45 Veeording to Almlf, a considerahle town 
ef Tak pap, north of the Niger. Edrisi 
mentious it usa village formed hy aome 

i nomad elan, fen days mareh north of 

the Lemlem conntry. Hem II. J. 

There is also n Berian on tho Red Sin 

below Port Mornington. 


Islaml of Sali os es 38 30 28 „, find mention of only one RO, a village 
watered by the An Nohrotin ernal 

from the Tigris, Abalf 11, 70, 
Island of San akin e, 58 Du Le, e weien not only an island, but 


a (peu ln or tract: from whieh the 
sea hag retired. Ibu Batütah IL, 161, 
162, describes his landing hero from 
i Jeddah on lus way fo Yimen 

"Turrah— |... fei es) I 20 1% deo A sall town in Afrien. This is nl 
Yakat'y information, and no other 
work [have Keen gives even m much. 


Dunkulah (Dongola) — ... 
Tiiz in Yemen ` . So 


Od ... 11 33 
cur et. Abn'l Akal, bon. 6 30', Lat, 13 Ihn 
Sayd Lon 70°, Lat. 1107 by induction 
Lan. 65. 30", Lat. 13 40% X engt l. an 
the monntaius dominating the coast; 
pesdenee of the princes of Yenen 
Anf II. I. 121. It is called Hen ug, 
e See also Niebuhr Desc, de l'Arab, p. 
209, 
Darkalah „„, d à 68 10 II. 30 The proximity of location of this and the 
t Doazola aboye, snygyests the inference 
that these represent Old gnd New Don. 
gola which in. the map nppear to be 60 


— ——— — — e — 


' or 70 miles apart. 
Bajah, (Beja) of the Ber-| GD. II.. Tias must refer to the El Dein between 
ber country. | | the Shatt Meldir and Shatt Gharnia in 
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Buldarah, in the Súdan .. 


Island of Dahlak ... 


Märib, of Yemen... 


Mahjam, of Yemen 


Zabid, ditto. 


Hisn Dimlaut do. 


Sharjah, of. Yemen 


Janad, ditto 


Jublah, ditto 


Hisn Badán ditto 
Najrén of Yemen 


Sens, capital of Yemen 


in Yemen 


] 
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Notes. 


Bäjah or Bejah W. of Tunis occurs in 
the3rd Climate. Abulfeda places this, 
according to the Atwal, in Lon. 55° N. 
Lat. 2°, and adds that it is beyond the 
lst Climate in the Berbera country. 


| tho province of Constantine as the 
| 
t 


1711 

144 ... Seo p. 121, Vol. II. n. 4. This island is 
well-known. 

14 ... i Capital of the Tobbas of Yomen, now in 


T 


lt 


ruins. It is situated at tho oxtremity 
of tho Hadramaut chain. Here was 
the fumous Sadd or Dyke of the Himya- 
rite Arabs. Niebuhr call it the principal 


town of Jauf ( a ) V. Descr. Arab, 


p. 240. For tho history of the Dyke 
gen notes to Chenery's al Hariri, p. 
212. 

„, A small fortified town on the frontier 
between "Teháíámah and Yemen. Nu- 
2hat-u'| Mushták, p. 29. 1t is 8 days 
distanco from tho following name. 
Abnlf. II. I. 120. 

10 On the Tehimah of Yemen, its princi- 
pal maritime port according to Albirü- 
ni, hut its port in wplaco ealled Ghelfeca 
aten distance, in varying accounts, fron 
15 to 40 miles, Abnlk. It is marked in 
tho mapas. 

5 Dumluat, according to Yakat, N. of Aden 
in the Yemen hills, proverbial for its 
strength, v. Abulf 

50 A small town in Yemen at a little dis- 
tance from the sea 

33 North of Hisu. Tiiz, half a day's march. 
Here is n mosque built by Maáz b. Tabal, 
one of the companions of Muhammad 
who died of the plague in Syria, A. H. 
19. Abnif. 123. 

30 Between Aden and Sanaa, in the moun- 
tains; it is E. of Tiiz and a little to the 
north. Abnlf. 122 

40 A township in Yemen. Yaknt See Nie. 
buhr Desc. del'Arab, p 208. 

Territory occupied by the Hamdán tribe, 

10 marches from Sanaa. Abulf. v. Nie- 

buhr. p. 238. 


——— —-— 


30 

30 In the Atwál, Lon. 67, Lat. 13? 80’, in 
the Kamin, Lon 66°, Lat. 14? 20, 16 
parasangs from Dhafar. 
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p Lati- - 


lenk. d 


Nauxs. 


Sirrain do. M 


Hali-ibn-Yakub do. 


Khaiwan do. un 
Sadah HO, „„ 
Dhuafar du ids 


Jurash, a town of Omán 


on the sen const. 


Sulvir in Oman Ra 
Extremity of the province 
of Mabhrah in Yeiuen, 


Island of Raniy iu the 
Indian Occean. 


Tanah on the Indian Ocean 


Mabar in India gie 


Kaulam in Indiu, here pep- 
per and brazil wood in : 


great abuudanco. 


—— — HÀ 


47 


20 


TUDE 
Nores, 


20 . The unn. of Lon in the text aro wrong. 
There nre. two places of this nume. 
One on the senhora new Mekku, 
and tho other one of thi dependencies 
of Sauna; thn latter ia mount, v. Nie- 
buhr, 248, 

18 30 Dey. of Lat. omitted in text, 19 parn- 
sangs, 8 of Sirenin. Alf, 

1 20 Formerly residence. of. tho Himynrite 
hings The rüius of nn uneciunt palace 
still to bo seen Abulf. II, J. 128, 
Niebohr, 229 Yakut, 

16 . 16 parnsangs from Sanaa, a flourishing 

town. Abnlf, 128, 
20 Vnkot gives Lon. 78, Lat, 15 und un ys 
| there are two of tho nume, ONO near 
Sanaa, n pent of the IIiuiyaritu kinga; 
the other, well known on the shore of 
the Arahun Sea on El Shohr. 

17 .  Yskát and Abulf plico it in Yomon, 
abounding in palm trees, ite staph mae 
nufactire the dressing of leather, 

Ke 20 Well-known, on the xen const of Omán, 

160 . lu tho Atwal, Lon, 739. bat. 16 „n ilipen- 

duney of Yemen, their langungo np. 
Eo parently tho Himynrito dialect, famous 
for its camels culled uh i. though 
other accounts say that the namo ig 
from u chief of a tribe, vallod Mahrah 
son of Haydén. Abulf. 1384& Yékut 

: confirma the Intter darivatiot, He 

gives the Lon. GE" nud Lat. 27" 30° and 

nays that a month's journey aeparntas 
it from Omán und IIuqrumunt A cae 
mel of Mahrnh is mentioned iu the 

13 Assembly of Al Hariri. 

15 „, Property, Léin, These ishinds are pro- 

bably those of the Java Archipelago, 
i and me the same as those called Mahu- 
, ray above-mentioned. Abnif. Guyard 
II, II, 120, and Index to Lábij. 
19. 20 Thanah, Bombay. 
17 20 Coromandel. Hm Sabl giv® the Lon. 
, 142. Abulf II, II. 621. 
18 30 Ibn Said Lon. 132, Lut. 12.  Atwál, 
I. on 110% Lat. 13 80°. This in Quilon 
in the Travancore State; the Coilum 
| of Murco Polo: besides pepper aud 
| (brazil wood, celebrated for tho ginger 


known ns Columbine iu the middle 
ages. J.G. 
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LoNot- Lart- 
TUDE TUDE. 
NAMES. = NOTES, 


17 d Tscon thoung or Tsinan-tcheou., Abulf. 
II, II, 123 It was visited by Ibn. Ba. 
tatali (1V, 269) called by tho translators 
: Thsinan-tehou-fou. 
Suͤfärah, China w | Lodi 55, 19, 20, There are but two of this name in Abulf., 
1 one in Afmen below Zanzibar, the other 
| in India, a tlourishing part known for 
its good fisheries aud pearls, five mar- 
ehes from Sindún. 
au, 19 But In Alf another. reading is said to be 
| Sundipur, placed by one authority at 3 
day's march from Tamh on the frontier 
| between (inzerut and Malabar An: 
| | other account places it within its 15 pa- 
t 


Zaitun on the frontier of | 154 
China. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sindan in China T 


rasiaigs of Mansüruh. Yaküt places it 
between Day bul and Mansurah, 
Tasis on the Hang-teheon, Ahbulk. H, 
If, Gayard, but the Lon, is 162 , ac- 
cording to the Kanün aud Atwal 
According to Abulf. bath these towns 
we shaded ou the river, as the Mabs 
(o beheyed that all the rers of China 

were 12mutentious of a single stream, 
Ir this be the Yanetszclhaang, the 
towns of Hauzkow and TWwang-choo 
p seer ta answer this description, tos 
(A bulf. says that Tujali (Taicliow) ta to 
| E. ot Khanjgow ` heir. ulentification 
| is not attempted by (usa, 
| 
| 
l 


Khankd in China EE U E E 


Khánjú ` do. em 1625.1 "E us 


Sandabil in China, n city Cn ret. 


Not mentioned by Albulf , but this is evi: 
of tho first magnitude. | 


dently n corruption of Khan-baligh u 

well-kuawn name of Pekin alrendy 

mentioned in Vol II. p 118, see De. 

| Gmg Tet des Huns. III, 147. Yà- 

hüt describes Suudabil m terms that 

leave no doubt as taats identity. It is 
the Canibalu of Mareo Folo. 

Sanmndan E „ che 1 

Allaki, said by some to be .... . The Atwal gives the Lon. 58, Lat. 26, 
in tho 2nd climate, ' Kanün, 339, Lat 27. Ibu Sayd, Lon. 

; 63, Lar. 20, 3“; n town in tlie Beju 
country ox the Red Sea litoral. The 

„ mountain of Allàk contains a gold 

poc wine. Itas 12 marches E. of Assoudn, 
: Sce DN Herbelot. 

Sofálah of India, hero is... ss Of this town Gildemeister saya, (De Reb. 
found a bird that talks , Indicis, p. 15. “Hae pertinet, urbs 
better than a parriot. | Safara de cujas sitn omnis interiit 

meiaorin; ex sola. nominum serie colligi 

potest cam Barog (Broach 7), et Tanam 

quarendam. ^" The Takwimu'l Buldán 
gives the name ody and confesses ig- 
| Korance of its. situntion. McCrindle 
says that Dr. Burgess has satisfactori- 
ly identified it with Supara, 6 miles 


— — —  — 
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ad 


MER a ra tini ae e E SB SB spo ET ES EE EE Spice Ure ENEE EECH 


1.411. 
IUDA, 


NAMES UF PLALES, 


Shalinaj eis vui 
Kaa, between Oman and 
Hadramant 


I. unjuynh. u barge iliud 
near the Zany country, 


the vine hero bears 
thrice a ycar, 
Alaujuli ona of the ,.. 


towns of north Africa, 
has un eimctald mine. 


Shils tor Shabla) 


Kulzum ou the Red Sea... 
litoral, 


Babil in Yemen, here a... 
tree grows from which 
they extract a poison. 


Kaárah 


Losci- 
TUDE. 


DER eas 


Db. I 


Narks, 


noth of Bassein, Ii figurrd largely 
mothe controversy on the et unt um of 
Ophir, bent ahuost identical with thut 
naue When at sit His, con it often does, 
an (it ul S Lean Soplinrn unin (hn 
Pit Mag 1ut and Setir the Coptic mung 
for hdi. 


Tho text suggests Shanji. 


Mentioned by Yukat asn pilgrims stu- 
tieu on the read to Mecei after leaving 
knall 

Lanjuyab, according to Yakut is n large 
shard capital of the Zany kingdom fre: 
quented by slips froni every port, now 
deserted, the inhiabitunts who ate Muis 
hiis having moved to waat het: inhind 
called Tambat Ho also mentions the 
Iruitfuluess of ity vines This i the 
hind of Zanziui, whack mn Casta’ map 
(uodern Languages of Af len) is ninrk- 
ed bOangupihi 

| find no other tiner of this name, lint it in 
ugan refered to under the Zu) Climate 
us an cer nione, The Nuzhat ul 
Mushtak says that. neur Assounn suit 
of the Nile, there is n monntain with 
an emeak num: uid tlus gem is fonnd 
abone here 

A district colled Siha ma mm kd in 
Custs map of North Afiien opposite 
the Canaries and stretches towards tho 
Meahterranc air. 

The ancient (yu. Seo Niebuhr 
Deve de Arab p. 357. Abulf gives the 
location according to the Atwal Lon. 
51 15' Lal. Zt? soo Kánán, Lon 66730" 
Lat. 29 20' and places it. in tho 3rd 
Chinate, 

The text hun Bak hal, which is hu errar, 
Niebuhr (p 225). trent« of tho ullied 
Cling of Muslid. nid. Bakit wi somo 
length ml gives their romagtic origin. 
Yakut spenks of this tree withont 
nomimg 1t und saya 10 is us mine] or 
more Int and guarded by the 
people there thau the balan by the 
Egyptians. It was in special request 
for removing crowned heads and tho 
Caefaof the Bam Najah and their minig- 
ters are distingaished by having been 
the frequent subjects ef. experiment 
as to the deadly effects of its poison. 

A village in Yemen, in the neighbourhood 
of Dumar. Yakut. 


NAMES. 


— — r 


Takrür 


Ramani m 


Kalhät, in Yemen 


Muallá, in Yemen 
Madinnt-u't-"l'ayyib, 
Yomen, 


Sahar, in Yomen 


Sús al Abu ... 


Lamtuh. Do 


Called also, Nawa. 


1HE SECOND CLIMATE. 


: ! 
t 
LONGI- | Lati- | 
TUDE. , TUDE. | 


| 


| M. i 


€ „„ 
| 


D. M. D 


TC AAA A ED, 


Notss. 


—— — — — 


Namo of a town, capital of a district of 
the same; the Lon. 17? Lat. 3° 30’, Ibn 
Sayd. Situated on the banks of the 
Niger. D' Herbelot places it to the W. of 
and 2 days’ journey from Salah on the 
same river and 140 days’ journey frem 
Sejelmaisah now Tafilet. The Takrür 
country corresponds, according to Rei- 
naud, with the region of which Tim. 
buetoo is the principal town. 


esses | Yüküt. gives a village of this name two 


leagues distant from Bokhara, now 
in rning. Heinand mentions an island 
called Alramni said to be near Ceylon 
which produced elephants and brazil 
wood and inhabited by cannibals, said 
hy Abn Zayd to be among the Zabij 
islands, 1. e., Java Archipelago. Geog, 
Abulf. I. chi. 

A port on tho const of Oman, visited by 
ships from Indin und one of its best 
towns, not older than the öth century 
of the Hijra, Yüküt. It is marked in 
Niebulu?s map of Oman p. 265. Desc 
de P Arab, 

A «mall town of IIijaz. Yakdt. 

Medinah is mentioned by Niebuhr ag 
applied to Sanna in Yemen, but I do 
not find the following epithet. Sanaa 
has already been given and the Med- 
inal Kar“ éfoxqy comes in the next 
chinato with a similar epithet some- 
what differently written. 

Niebuhr gives tho name with a different 


LI ^ H 
spelling us a small coast town in 
Yemen in the provinco of Yafa from 


which incense is exported. Abulf. 
places it between Aden and Dhafár. 


The Sccoxp Crruatr. 


15 30 22 6 
17 30 27 .. 


Sü«—the remote, was so named from 
ity situation at the extreme of Mauri- 
tania. It was a town according to 
Herb. at the foot of Mount Atlas and 
waa also called Taroudant, but A bulf. 
makes the latter the capital of Sús. 
It would cover the extent now known 
as Morocco. 


Or Lanithounah according to D'Herb. 


the large plain extending from the foot 
of Mt AtlastoSejelmásah to the E. and 
Takrür to the 8. Edrisi calls it a 
town which together with Darah and 
Jozoula stand on the aide of the desert of 
Lamthounah. The desert is evidently 
the Sahara. 


Br...... EE DEENEN 
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! Loxar- 
| rene. 
NAMES, 
D. M. 
Darah Do. * 21 B 
Andaghast Do.. . 25 


Tákhmábah ... 


Kas, in Upper Egypt , 


Ikhniím 


Do 


Do. 


32 15 

6| 30 
DENKT 

l 

| 

i l 

{ 

i 

61 40 
62 o. 

d 

S | 

| 


LaTi- 
TUDE. 


D. M. 


— — — —— 


Noris, 


27 10 See nbove Ibn Sayd says it standa on 


26 


ape 


21 m. 


KI sven , 


21 .. 


the river Darah 

V town in the midst of the Sahara in- 
habited by Berber Moslems, the au- 
macy belonging to the Sahaja tribe, 
Another necount makes. it u largo 
tract of which the enpital goes by 
the snimo une aud às sitnated on the 
mountains N. of Sejelinásnh: and Ai 
marches distuut ` Remand says tho 
the mais as not known, bnt it is otat 
in aneieut Arab necouuts mil was des: 
(pn ol by the Alina ides in the With 
cry Major Rennel snpposes it. te 
the modern town of AAA, NW, be 
of the Lake Telind, Mr Cooley plaers 
it J E of Tinlnetoo, ( 1. 175) 


25 18 1 do not tind this name. The mp inarka 


n (nt riet iid town as Tagana directly 
S. of. Aghades, 


The text has kuis incorrectly, Thonn- 


eund Apollaopobs Parva, wu the Nile 
directly math of Karnak. It is deseiih- 
ed by Yakit asa large mal flonrishing 
town., 


A anpposed corruption of. the. nneiont 


Eu ptian cane Chemnia, He l'inopalis 
of the Greeka.— The Chein or Pan of this 
city was un. Sethyplathe god, having 
been u site of Prac worship, uod it was 
celebruted for ite tetaple of. Perseus, 
lake other old. towns in the Thebnid it 
Heehned in prosperity. un Thebes rose 
to importance, The rivers are anid hy 
Donne (St his Geog Diet.) to be incon» 
kideralde, hut Yaküt speaks of Egyp- 
Gan temples filled with paintings nud 
statues, and strange writiugs, the 
bmlding of whieh he a«cribea tu Queen 
Pulükah. At a moal kill to the wet 
of n, the ear upplied to it will. cateh 
the sound of waters and a inarmui 
like that of human voices. sit given 
thy orthography ns I Jun written 
D' Herb has Akhmim. . 


According to Yukát, in the Thobaid on 


the east, bank of the Nile above Ks. 
Preceded by tho Arabic article, tho 
transition to Luxor is natural, 


Yakat gives the Lon. 51^ 24 and Lat. 24” 


4) The modern Esnqh, the ancient 
Latopolis which name was derived from 
the fish Lato, the largest of the 52 spo- 
cies that inhabit the Nile and which ap- 
pears in sculptares among the symbols 


50 


! 
| 


Loxct-. | 
rene. | 
NANFs. , i 
Lis. meei i — — 
| 
Ansina Do. we | DN 
j 
l 
Uswih T ss dit yu. 
| 
i 
l 
| 
| 
Madan-i-Zamurrad. | G4 15 
Emerahl mine, mem- | 
toned under Alanjah. 
Taima, in Syria ej 6F 15 


LaTi- 
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Re cr UU, 


Notes, 


of the Goddess Neith, Pnilas Athene, 
surronnded by the oval ring of royal- 
ty or divinity. It possessed a benutifal 
temple, but except the joint of a gato- 
way of tho reign of Tothmes II, now a 
door-sill, the remains belong to the 
Roman or Macedonian era, Ptolemy 
Haergetes is painted on the wall of the 
temple followed by a tame lion, in me- 
mory of his benefactians and the name 
of the Emperor Geta, partially erased 
by his brother and murderer Cara- 
calla, is still legible an its walls, 
Smith. Art. Latop. 


The ancient Antinoo, the rning of whieh 


are still called by the Copts Enseneh 
It was built hy Hadrian in memory of 
Ins favaurite Antinons to whom divine 
honoms were paid ns a local deity and 
some chariot races in comemoration of 
his death and his master’s sorrow. It 
ocenpied the site of the village of Besa 
(Baan named after the goddess 
and cousnited as lato na the age of 
Constantino, (Smith. Art. Antinoc.) 
Idrisi remarks that it supplied tho 
magicians summoned hy Pharoah to 
rival or defeat Moses. Reiuaud, Abalf. 
II. I. 157 


22 30 The ancient Syene and commonly As- 


sonan in the maps, 1 follow the ortho- 
graphy of Yáküt These different, 
pronnneiations of the initial letter, 
suchas in Ihhmim and Akhinim, Lak- 
sar and Luksar (i. e, Alaksay or Aksar), 
Ashinüm and Achmün are caused hy 
the prefix to Egyptian, Greek. and 
Roman names, of the prosthetic nhf 
by the Arabs which sometimes curries 
ita ordinary ` prounneiation. and at 
others. reprodnees that of the second 
vowel. Thus Ashmón waa Shmonn, 
and [khmim, Khmim nataralised by the 
Arnbs through the addition of their 
article ` Reinaud II. I. 152. 


See p. 


25 10 Atwal Lon. 60° Lat. 30° Kánün 58? 30’ 


Lat 26°, n small town between Syria and 
Wadi al Kura on the road of pilgrims 
from Syria and Damascus. According 
to Yakut, here was the castle of the 
famous Samuel, son of Adiya, the Jew 
from whose fidelity to his word has 


THE SECONDI CEIMATE hu 


. —ͤöüàä4 —c — — — TERETE I Ea ITD —— NÉE 


t Loyat Lari- | 
Porte iir 
NAMES. i ] | Not d, 
D. M. D | M. 
l 
arisen the Newbie proverb "moro Th: 
(ul abon Samuel Phe casto of Al 
Ath detween othe Aaaf ind wh del 
Sh camat rs eclelaated ae Vide tery 
Chenery ur dis totes tee the Jord 
Assembly af cl Hut, untra cs the 
eter of tlie prever 
Maadani-Zahiab Vic. uf x si 
(The Gald minek 
Koown 48 a mountam 
in Yemen. 
Vidhab - ee 08 WH 21 de quit on the Ned Sea, nen Sum 
Hos mi npe hs Dan Diet unn b 
i lee, Ved TE daa 1. e hos 
the teeh vous of DI © udit 
chante (tuburkanen tor Lola ib 
ven the Lear os, d at td 
Allihi Gë a CS Ji OP PA Mentem mebr the bot Gates 
Kusnir Ce 4% ZU „%, hem „i., gr gent en tne Rod see ang cate 
the Pipette gs van Ai in wi as 
Raf, in Bohren e 71 % 22 BA Well hnown en the Pha vum Tende ihi 
provin eed al Han 
Al Y uml 24 In 26 Q2 Tu ave Loan CE Eat 20 ae db tana 


wiet ob Melu uh a the liteaal eal 422 
Men wii nu Yenmibo 

Jnbfah, in Hiyiz we 434 due s Uni a Toge vilage, now motre 
ote the qood to Malta uh fien Meos nm 
tony 1% 4 fiim the Pater 5 ut 
Y dd ut 


Medinah, the Pure, "ni ya 2 27 Da er PT | ala Medinah the Prophetis 
Hipis 

Kharhar, in Hijáz .. Je YS 2, a Wod'inowa am Phe 

Jah in 1147 i 2n. 1% 21 dà Commands called etd uh 

Meern the Glorions, vis "n i i 

Tf, in Une, NE EE E. E 

Furn n " 71. 3. 260 „„ VI vilbiee li tween Meeca ard . ! 
nih fou rt fromthe e 
üt 

Faid., " 3 78 do 25 Phe tiat ie im error in the gestes o? 


Lan amave enm mgaesiabl deni 05 
Lat m Mosa as Mt: 50 wat tanti 
101%, Payis 27 an Abol bamiya 
111. sese ge soba 27 I. reen Ne IO and 
not qm Hatz 

Hajar EN Es 81 10 22 In Nen etch cond na ceme eey Mere 
up thet Labs ud 1 Whee dal nd n 
1 er tbe nnper Mixes im ul 
Anif Vokit rns that n formerly 
lore the a at ed. Yemmnnli 

Inland af Takálábis, off 81. 27 12 l., the name nada the n eor. 

Hijáz. i par seu fiona Lhe (ir ek, and nay ho 

tateer Sabha now Sleushud) ut the 
meth b the Gulf of Akabah or $ nen. 
en stat the ν t ] Ausbau ` Disch vu 
plar es ioa in Lon, 667, Lat 20 3w 15“ 


THE 8ECOND CLIMATE. 


Island of Suli, off Hijáz. 810 * 


Lower extremity of tho; 81} 30 
Egyptian Sea, of Hijáz | 
Yemainah. {| BI 5 
Absa, in Bahroin. ..| 88 30 
Tho Sea of Bahroin 83, 30 
Tho extremo point of, 84, 20 
Bahrein., | 
Maadan i Zahab, ve | 67 16 
Island of Awal, % 86 
Island of Siláb. | a 30, 
Hormuz. e| 924 
Jiruft. e| 98 
Daibal. js 103, 31 
Tis, a town on tho Makrán: 83 ... 
coast. Et | 
Birun. in Makráu. bis d 30 
Mansdrah, Sind. e| 105 Gs 


The Idol (ten plo) of Som. 107, 10 
nát, India. | 
Abmadébéd, of Gujarät, 108 


" 15 Soe this name in the Ist Climate. 
It may be the ancient Sela, off Moilah 
or Muweilah on the Hijáz coast. 

21| ... | Presumably any part that corresponds 
with this location. 

21, 30 

22, ... 


The word signifies, according to Yáküt, 
water absorbed by the earth and pone- 
trating to hard soil where it is rotnined. 
Tho sand is removed by the Arabs and 
the water taken up. It also means 
sand heaped over rocky ground to 
which the rain percolates through tho 


sand, 
24 16 
25. 15 
a 6 Sco above p. 57. 


. | Ono. of the islands off Bahrein near 
Katif at one day's snil, ‘Two days 
wonld be required to traverso it oither 
in length or breadth. It is the best of 
the pearl fisheries and contains 300 vil- 
lages. Abulf. This island is not 
marked in the maps nnder this namo, 
but its position iu Abulfeda seems to 
mark it as tho I. of Sumak in the 
Bahrein Galf, In Istaklni's peculiar 
geographical map, it is located ag one 
of 3 large islands in a sen which no 
imagination can shapo into the rom- 
blanco of any waterway of the world. 


25 I do not trace this namo. 
25, — 
27 30, A flourishing town in Kirmán; a rondez- 


vous for merchants from Khurasan 
and Sijistin, 4 days’ march from 
Hormuz. Abulf, I du not find it under 
this namo in Keith Johnstone. 
20 Or Debal. For the celobrated port in 
Sind, see Cunningham. Anc. Geog. 297. 
Its position is still disputed and is like- 
ly to romain so. 


24, 


24 5 
| 


Debal and Mansürah. Abulf, Reinand 


& This is placed by Ibn Hankal between 
| II. II. 112. 


26. 40 The ancient Muhammedan capital of 
| Sind, seo Cunningham. Anc. Geog. 
271. 

22, 16 

23 16 


India, | | | | 
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Lonat. | Lut 
TUDE, | 1UDD. 
MANES. EE Narxs. 
D. * b. u 
i 
, : i i 
Nahrwálah, i. e., Pattan,! 92 6 28 30; Seo Vol. II. under Gupuat, p. 262. 
Gujarat. ares | 
Amarkót, birthplace of 100, ., 24 ,,, 
Hia Majesty. [d | 
Mando, Capital of Mälwah. DR 35 2 b 
Ujjain. we; 110 50 28 30, From this town was reckoned the longis 
| | ( tudo of the Hindus. Albiráni, India, 
! | | L 304, corrupted to Aria by the Aruba. 
Bahroch, (Broach) 116 53 27 | 
Kambayat (Canbay) 100 20 26, 20 
Kanauj . 116 50 26, 38) 
Karrah (Kornh) . 10h 30 25 36, Seo Vol. II. under Subah of Alluhäbäd. 
Surat, India sve 110 Ze 21 30 
Baronj ji 11! 69 27 22 
Ajmer ‘i (Ml 6 oan, 
Kurtid? „ 0 
Benares e we 119 16 25 17; 
Mahürah, on both sides of 116 .. 27 ., į Kanán, Lon. 101 Lat. 27' 15“. Atwal, 
the rivor. ! Lon. 106' Lat. 27. A townof tho Brahe 
mans on both sides of tho Ganges 
between Kanauj and the Ocean, Abulf, 
} | This is probably Mathurah, or Muthra. 
Agra, India 116 u | 20 43 
Fnthpür P e, 115, sq 26 41 
Gwilior „ vu DES eos | 26 29 
Ménikpár „ . | 101 33 96 ^5 
Jaunpür „ e 0p 6 
Sonárgáon „ (d | loh pu 22 2 
Panduá, in Bongal E E || E : 
Lakhnanti, in Bengal . 128 „. 26 30 Tho text has va for Au, 
Fort of Kálinjar eo M8 30 23 A 
Ajodhya . 116, 32 25 60 
Shergir FK PE EN oe | 
Mlaner „. 121 31 26 16 Tho text ronda Mannir, I follow che I. G. 
llahäbäs .. H8 25 26 .. 
Bhilan —. 98 2) 24 31 
Ghäzipür 07104 6 25 32 
Häjipür, Patna „120% 46, 26, — 6 Tho text has nn impossible figure for the 
| d | | degrees of Lon. 
Lakhnau 116. 6 26 30 
Dnkam T nr DP mr AA" 
Danlatábád | 101! . | 25, ... 
Etawah i | 99 55 26 5 
Awndh . 116 25 26 66 
Deogir sea D NOSE et 
Fathpür .. 100 60 25 55 
Dalmau 102  & 24 35 
Kálampür s des qu p Is. | 
Korah « | 100 6 26 15 Soo under Allahs sd, Vol. IT. 
Usyat, Upper Egypt. 61: 5 22 10 
Biskarah, in Mauritania. 34 25 27. 30 On tho Jedi river, 8. E. of Algiers. 
Najiram 87, 30, 26 40 A mall town between Birff and Bagrah, 
| | sitnato on the mountains near the sen. 
| Yáküt mays ho had often visited it. 
| | | Najiram is also said to be a quarter in 
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TUDE TL DE. 
NAMES | 
att i — d NOTES 
v. | MİD M 
m uu 
i i ! RT Së Sg 
' Basrah and Yaküt observes that if this 
l ‘ he 20. the town unnist hnye been unmed 
| from the quarter as it is unt of self 
i i j of duch importance that a qnarter 
i should have been named after it. Rete 
| | | 115 lus H the sense of Yákát 
Najd, the region between | i | ! d S 
(uns aud Irak 
Mivah "Ae E 
Kai? E ee T 
emer Aa ee | 155 (e M. cen l'uintellizible vnarinuts in text. 
Muuchu, m € hina l 127 ` m ev Yang-teheon, according to Reinaud, 
Nurw ur, in huha acc As 5 25 ui 
Ehmapattan 0n e. nds 
l Im 0 1s 5 Chinunpattanam is marked in K. Jolin- 
Motilirali? stone near aml north of Rat un DD, 
Barn ? i 
"'l'ibbet T T Wi £o 
[EI l 2 7 M i sf. : 
Toktabid ‘ n) This taie is marked, donbtful iu the text. 
nal ul? Var Nb tal. 
Bal (ht WS ds Var tha sar? 
1 ae 3 Y SN ' 1 
Ann) Poor Rawilah? ene € Ge 
[say F. 11 H bt ee ae 
Kashuur? m l p aon o. anni" 
iter ue delle } In the text pe and marked doubtful. 
Mulibar, ba Uy Mabir ob n |... 
| | his name haa premeded m the Ist CH- 
mate and ua location giver These 
repetitions are frequent among Eastern 
GQensiaphers aml Reanand uoties. tlie 
: laxity of Edrisi in thas par tieular, J. 
ex. 
Makinkin ? ‘aa 
Nudünih ? si 
gel 9 b Probably Yanbo, already preeeded 
vu 7 75 H Si 
Butu Marrah qu. ES 21 59 Properly Batn Mare y CE near 
E i Meven. 
Kift, Upper Egypt QD EL 18 2 Copt, or Koft, or Kaaft in K Johnstone, 
8 a short distinee below Kü. on tho 
A i Nile 
Armant, Do. 2 51 5 21 Ferment, the ancient Hermonthis du 
d stands shehtly south-west of. Baxor 
^ In the times of the Phareahs celebrated 
for the worship ot Pas; Osiris und their 
eon Horus. Its prins attest its former 
eplendonr The beton was built by the 
Vet Cleopatra and the sent ap- 
wir to alinde to che birth of Ce-a- 
P : 
ron the son of Cleopatra by Julius 
` i Casar, v Geog, Dict, W. Smith. 
Island of Kais Arabicised 78 28 Marked as Kersh or Kenn, in K. J. 


form of Kais. m tho 
Persian Gulf bd 


— — 
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Lari- 


NAMES, 


Island of Lar in the Per- 
sian Gulf 


Lalisé ? Ve 
Asati, North Africa bn 
Fas, Do TN 


Jstund of Jurbah, Do. .. 


Sejeliiáeah i 
Marnakash Ges 
Tadeld, Mauritania Se 
"Telemsan ne 


Mediterranean Coast, Mau- 
ritanin 
Biskarah en 


Tahart-i-Ulya 
Täliart-i-Sulln 


Loci- 
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hart | 


en. Iit ur. 


€—— — — - 


88 


| 


30 25 


Notes, 


An isha between Suáf aud. Kish, of 
considerable sie bat without vilagos, 
à pen fishery Det de da Perse, 
Wuar de Mevonrd This hane m 
not now naked on the maps. 


Thr "Tute Criwsir. 


Y 
ge 


2] 
22 


21 


35 


3¹¹ 


JU 
42 
3) 
2n 
ves 30 
33 
o Kl 
au 29 


300 29 


Nevording ta Ihn Sud Lon. 7 nnd 
milled also Eu Bt erase ns the port 
to Moree from whreh u as palays 
journey distat Alb Ir marked 
on dl anas 
Ke 
ned daba m Kath dolbnstone, an 
had an the Gulf of Cabes (Syrtis 
Mu or otl the Tute Coast 
di Yakut paces at I0 days. janrpev froin 
Fez ta the 8S According to Ur uumul, 
vi il do be the medan Tete hy 
Walkenaer See bis nalo nnd refer: 
cneed 1] 11. 189. Abulf. 
Nr 
eU adha, between Moroeca and Fez 
Au Prononuecd aeeciduiz to Remand Tes 
ni, with the wetah, mul akut, 
nini "Thun latter saya dt Hit 
of two walled towns a stots throw 
fiom caeh other one of whieh, tlie 
pont tt, as ealled 'n at nl the anet 
ent, called Akedi, snalogous to 
Pastat and Cono tannipls efer- 
emes me to Lea the Miican who Wan 
given an esterle d notice ol this town, 
Notas rl Extinito, € XIE p 6862 uml 
the Abbi Barger bann Asat Toin. 11. 


t 
35 This name has tdready occurred with a 
different location in the Zu Clint, 
The names has à vomit Selah, i thi 
text, 
Upper Taart, 
Lower Tabat; Yakut suya that, these 
two towns face cach other and Ne 6 
men apart, and he estia the E pper the 
ancient, and the Lower, the modern, 
both being UTA distant. from. Misi- 
lab, ‘The place m subject to fogs and 
cold and heavy dews nnd man, and 
Yakát ic his extended use of its kitua. 
tion and history gives two nearing 
instances of ite proverbial character in 
this respect. Its princes belonged to 
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Rugg, Norns. 
the Benu Rustam. They traced their 
descent directly to Bahram the freed- 
man of the Caliph Othmán a descendant 
Satif, Africa e of Bahrém Gor, 
Mesilah we | 87]... | 31)... | Satif, south-west of Constantine, 


38} 40) 30 25 Pronounced also Emsila, In the maps 
Maila in the province of Biskarah, a 
town founded by the Fatimite Caliph 
Räim billäh A. H. 316 (A. D. 927) who 
gave it the name of Muhammadiyah, 
Bájah Do. Abulf. II, I. 191. 
89| 6] 31| ..|Situate according to Abulf. between 
Bngie and Tunis, at one march distant 
from Thabarca, and 5 from Kairawán, 
The river Maguyla flows between it and 
Bone. This fixes its position as the 
Boja of Keith Johnstone, in the pro- 
Kaírawán js iks vince of Tunis. 
Al ... | 81| 40 This is not to be confounded with the 
ancient Cyrene as Gibbon notices has 
Mahdíyah ‘i ià been done by one eminent geographer. 
33! ... | $2) 30 Fonnded by the Mahdi Ubaydüllah the 
founder of the Fatimite Dynasty, (v. 
Snyttis Hist. of the Caliphs, Jarrett, 
p. 3 et, seq). It is situate on the coast 
Tunis Di below Monaster. 
Lower extremity of the! 42 30 38 91 
Egyptian Sea, Egypt 44 se | 80) 22 


Middle of Syria ais 
Island of Rhodes ..| 44 35 83) 88 
Süsah Africa.. 44 90 86] ... 
44 40) 82| 30 On the Gulf of Hammamet, north. west 
Atrébulus gu "ee of Monaster., 4 
Túrar „ sel 44. . 82| 80| Tripoli. 
Zawilah „ | 40| 30 29 ... | Province of Tunis on the Shatt Kabir. 


49 40). 80) ... | In the Fezzan, This was the name also 
of a quarter in the city of Mahd{fyah 
and of Cairo. Abulf. v. De Sacy. 

Kapr i- Ahmad . 2 Chrest, Arab. I. 495. 

BU 25) 33| 80 On the border of the Barkah country 
according to Ibn Sayd, on the east of 

d the province of African proper. It is 
but a small village serving as a store 
for goods of Arab merchants. The 
desert intervenes between this and 

Barkah Barkah. Abult. 
Tulmaitha 52 ANN 82 — S 
l déi .. | 88) 10) Situate at the foot of the mountains of 
Cyrenaica on the sea-shore. The 
Madinah-i-Surt eg ancient Ptolemais. 

87 ... | 81]... | Sort in Keith J. is a district on the li. 
toral of the Gulf of Sidra, the Syrtis 
Major: Abulf. quoting Ibn Sayd makes 
it a town formerly one of the capital 
cities of the country but destroyed by 
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the Arabs. Tho Fatimite Caliph Al 
Mnjzz constructed resorvoirs in the 
desert for uso on his journeys from 
Sort and Fayyüm. 


Akabah, northern exire.| 89) ... 80| ... 

SE Egypt, ..| ou 32| 28] 35 This village stands on part of the site of 
the ancient Oxyryuchus which received 
its name from a fish of tho sturgeon 
species (accipenser sturio Linn.) which 
was an object of religious worship, 
There remain some broken columns of 
the ancient city and a single Corinthi. 
an column without leaves or volutes, 
partly buried in the sand, probably of 
the age of Diocletian. It beoamo the 
site of an episcopal Bee, Geog. Diot. 
m 

i we | 61| DA 80| 68| Alexandria. 

rr m . .] 62} 20| 81| ... | Rosetta. 

Mier wee | 63| ..| 30) 20 Cairo. 

Dimyát , 68 50 81| 25) Damietta. 

Fay yum ..| 68) 50 29 ... The caval which connects, or connected 
it with the Nile, is said by Abnlf. tc 
have been constructed by the pntriarob 
Joseph, to whom a great number o 
the ancient monuments have been 
ascribed, This tradition does not ap: 
pear, according to Reinand, to date till 
a little preceding the commencemont 
of our era. 

Kulzum „| 66 3% 29| 30 Niebuhr places tho ruins of the ancient 

: Katona a little to the north of Suez. 
v. Tab. XXIV, Desop. de l'Arab. 


Tinnís, one of the Egyptian 64 30 80| 40 An island in Lake Tinnfs (Lake Men, 


isles zaleh) a little south of Port Said. 
Ghazzah, frontier of Pales- | 66 32 ... | Gaza. 
Jä ..| 66 26| 35| Tho text is in error in the name which 


should be 5e. It is on the litora 


between Palestine and Egypt ani 
marked by Ibn Khaldán, (Proleg. 110, 
as cn the extreme frontier of Egypt 
Edit. Quatremére. : 
Bait’al Mukaddas = . 1 66 31| 50 Jerusalem. 
Ramlah 92 10 
32} 80| Cæsarea, 
gi] 3| Rabbath Ammon, the ancient capital oi 
the Ammonites (Dent. iii 11.). It was 
besieged by Joab and taken by Davic 
(2 Sam. xi 1. xii. 26781). Tte de. 
struction denounced by Jeremial 
(xlix. 8. Ezech. Ev. 5). 1t WAI 


re dm dependecy of 
Balké 


$29 
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restored by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
gave it the name of Philadelphia. 
Geog. Dict. W. Smith. 

Askalin Palestine ..| 66) 30) 32| 15 Ascalon. 

Yafa, Palestine ..| DÉI 15) 32| 40 Jaffa. 

Karak .. 66] 50 31, 30 Kerak-Monb is tho district corresponding 
to the country of Moab. The chief toen 
of tho samo name is marked in Keith 


Johnston. 
Tabariyah of the Jordan | 68| 15| 32) 5| Tiberias. 
Baisan | 68]... | 32) 50 Both san, or Scythopolis, in the LXX. 


Judges i. 27 Bafeän, cj deri Zkv0Gv- 

Tris. It was a city of the Manas- 

sites, locally situated in the tribe of 

Issachar. In the time of Sanl it was 

oceupied by the Philistines who after 

the battle of Gilboa hung tho bodies 
of Saul and his sons to its walls. 

Placed by Josephus nt tho S. extremity 

of Gallilee, who calls it chief city of the 

Decapolis. Ptolomy reckons it one of 

tho cities of Cœlesyria. Diet, Smith. 

Corlesyrin is now called El Bikäa or in- 

correctly Bukán, low-lying plains, The 

namo of Cole or Hollow Syria is ex- 
plained by Avienus. 
Hoc Colo est Graio sub nomine: 
namquo duobus 
Ut eonclnsa jugis vallis vice, multa 
eavatnur. 
Ab Zephyro Casing mons imminet : 
axe diei 
Consurgontis item Libanus premit 
| arduus arva. Desc. Orbis terre. 

Akká, const of Syria. 68, 20 33; 20, Aere. 

Sur, const of Damascus...| 68 35, 32 40 Tyre. 

Hajar ..| 68} 30 28} 30, This is probably Hajar Shnghlán, a for- 
tressbelonging to the Knights Templars, 
in the mountain of Lokkäm, near Anti- 
och, overlooking the lake of Yaghra. 

| Yakut. 

55 33] ... | Sidon. 


Saidá, Htoral of Damas- | , 68 
ous 


Balbak, of Damascus. 70 88, 50 
Damascus, capital of Syria 70 . 943; 30 


Hit, Syria, on the Eu- "8 20 33, 15 Not in Syria (Shám) as Abul Faz! writes, 
phrates | but in Arabion Irak. 
Hillah, in Irak e| DÉI .. | we. | 82; There are several of the name; the Hil- 
lah of Bani Kailah, between Wásit nnd 
Basrah ; the Hillah of Dabais b. Afif 
u'] Asadi, betwoen Basrah and Ahwaz, 
and the Hillah of Baui'! Marák near 
Mausil. Tho Hillah of the text is on or 
near the ruins of Babylon. 
Küfah, on a branch of the 79| 30) 31| 30 The ruins of this once famous town alone 
Euphrates are left 


! 
| 
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Arbér, Trak bu | 
Ukbara do. ..| 79| 80) 33| 30 On the Tigris, ten parasangs from Baghe 
dad. 
Baradan, on the Tigris ...| 79, 50 33, 30 In the map, near a small affluent of the 
Tigris. The text has Bardán, I follow 
the orthography of Yakat. 
Baghdéd - s 
Madáin-i-Kisra, opposite 80| 20; 383|... 
stood the palace of the 
Khusraus 


The ancient Ctesiphon, described by 
Strabo, as the winter residence of the 
Parthian kings, and by Tacitus '' sedes 
imperii. See its description in XXIV 
Chap. Decline and Full. 

80| This name occurs in the 2nd Climate 

with a different location. Yáküt men, 

tions three others, but of no signi» 
ficance. 

15| Babylon. 

Between Baghdad and Wäsit It is the 
chief town of the Upper Zib.  Abulf. 


Hajar, of Hijás — 80 


Babil, Irák | 80 
Nuamäniyah do. — | 8l 


Kasr Ibn i Hubayrah do. | 80 


of the minutes of latitude, This town 
is on the Euphrates having Karbala a 
short distance directly to the west on 
the desert. It takes its name from 
Yazid-b-Omar-b. Hubairah, governor 
of Irak, in the time of Marwán al 
Himár Abulf. 

3| Near the Tigris between Baghdad and 

Wasit. 
omitted in min of Lon. On the W. of 


the Tigris, 7 parasangs from Wasit. 
It was here that the espousals of the 
Caliph Mamün with Burán took place. 
Deg. of Lat. wrongly printed in text. It 
was here that Yezdajird was defeated 
in 16. A. H. and fled to Rai. It is both 
a town and river according to Yáķút, 
the river being named from the multi- 


tude om) pf the slain. The Jaldlé is 
propels the present Dyálag. See my 


ranal. Hist. of the Cålipbs p. 135, and 
231 for the note above. e 


Jarjaráyá, [rik *. 80 
Famu's Silh do. e| 80 


Jalálá do. | 81 


Wásit do. e| 81 
Hulwán do. . | 82 
Bagrah do. e. | 84 ve T 
15| At the month of the Tigris canal of the 


Ubullah ` do. | 84... 
i same name which leads to Bẹsrahb, four 
miles in length. 


Ahwis, in Kházistán ...| 85 8| On the river Kérun. 0 


Tustar do. a Now Shuster. 
Arjéu do. ee 32| Or arabicised Arrajän, 60 parasangs 
from Sak oi Ahwás and 60 from Shirés 
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Askar Mukram in Khizis- 
tán ës 


Island of Sukutra, off 
Khüzistáu 


Hisn i Mahdi, in Khüzistán 


Siniz, Persian gulf Gen 


Abbadán do. Bes 

Rám Hurmuz, in Khüzis- 
tán 

Isfahán, Persia vs 

Kézran do. 

Shüshtar do. 


Shápür do. 


Umán do. m 
Noubandaján - 


Loge. 
TUDE. 


M. 


84 


84 


85 


87 


D. | M. 


— 


LATI- 
TUDE. 
Notes. 


D. 


————5iE.c — 


35 


30 


15 


67 


107 


20 


55 


and one day's march from the sea. 
Meynard. Dict. de la Perse. On the 
frontier of Fars on the Khüzistán side. 
Abulf. 

16| Eight parasangs from Tustar. It was 
called after Mukram-b-ul Mazá des- 
patched by Hajjaj-b. Yusuf against 
Khnzád-b. Bás.; his stay in this town 
gave it the name of the Camp of 
Mukram. Abulf.-Väkät. 

At p. 48, this is placed as a dependency 
of India without mention of Lon. or 
Lat. 

150 According to Yáküt and Ibn Haukal, 
tho waters of Tustar, Daurak and Ah - 
wáz unito near the fort and form a 
largo river that disembogues in the 
sen. Azizi makes it 11 parasangs from 
this to Ubulla. 

The 5 in min of Lon. omitted in text :— A 
small town almost in ruins in the 
Ahwaz, district ; from this to Jannábah 
the road runs along the sea coast. 
Abulf. 

At the mouth of the Tigris. 

5. Omitted in text. The town is mark- 
ed in Keith Johnston. 


31 


33}... 


30 


31] ... 


25 

55 

30) This is the same as Tustar which is the 
Arabic form of the name (Yáķút). Abul 
Fazl has given it a different Lon. 
and Lat. to Tustar above; it is pro- 
bably a copyist’s interpolation. 

The ruins of this town above Kisht and 
near Kázrün are marked in K. J. The 
word is Sábür in Yáküt, & corruption he 
says ofSháhpür. It is also a district 
and Sábür was one, but not the largest, 
of its towns. It was built by one of the 
monarchs of this name of which there 
were throe, the captor of Valerian, (A. 
D. 210) Sapor II (310.) Sapor III 
(385.) 

No such name occurs in Faristán and 
indeed no other than the east coast of 
the Arabian Peninsnla of which ac- 
cording to Yáküt the Long. is 84° 30’, 
Lat. 19° 45’. 

300 10) According to Yáküt a town of impor- 

tance in the district of Sábur, and said 

by Ibn Fakih to beits chief town. He 
distinguishes it from the town Shábpür 

or Babur, but Guyard (II. II. 96. n.) 

makes them the same. Yáküt states 


3 
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dabah 
Abarküh in Fars T 


VENTURA wp 

i 
Jannábah known as Gan- 
Firozábád — „ 


Shirdz e, de? 
Straf ar 
Shabánkárah „ ji i 
Istakhr ñ dà 
Yezd 

Hisn Ibn Umérah in Färs 


Darábjird in Fars T 


Báfd, Kirmán f 
) 
Sirjan „ m 
| 
| 
Kirmáín 


Tabas Eusko Khurásín... 


Zarand of Kirmán 


| 
Bardsír „, 3 
Khabis „ 
Bam 
Tabas Masinán, Khurásán OEB 


1 LATIL- 
TUDR. | TUDE. 
3 Nora. 
M.| D. | M.| D. 
| | that Naubanján wus fort in the city 
| Naubandnjan. The former name is 
j | in Keith J, tho latter not. 
87 25 30 In K. J. Gundwa, on the Persian Gulf, 
87 20 3} 30 
87 30; 28 10 
880 | 20 36 . 
En 30| 29 30 
89; .. 28) 23 This name does not occur in any work 
| | I have consulted. 
88: 30: 30 ... | Persepolis. 
89 32 
i wet 80 20 According to Abulf donbtful whother 
| 
S 3 
90 | 
di s 
90; 30 
E 
91 30! 
922 
92| ... | 
| 
| 
92 30 
E eee 


| 


80| ... 


80 
28 


83| ... 


‘ae Isfahan and Kirmán. 


in Fars, or Kirmün; now in rnins. The 
| route from Wiráf, along the sen const 
| is across wild monntaina and deserts. 
| In ancient days said to have been 

held by a chief allndod to in the 
| Koran Ch. XVIII. “and there wns s 
| king behind them who took every sound 
| ship by forco (Sale).” Thore have been 
| Aa grent many kings who have done 
| tho same and not all of anciont times. 
15, This namo is derived from Darib= Darius 
and jird arahicised form of Persian Gird 
circuit, enclosure, town. Dárab is the 

| name of tho town in K. J. 

Marked in K. J.: lead mines in its vici- 

nity. 

20; The text has omitted tho final w which 
occurs in Abulf. and Ibn Haukal, Ibn 
Uankal calls it the largest city of 
| Kirnán, 


e A town in the desert between Naisabur, 
It ig divided in 
two, one being called T. Kilaki and 
| the other T. Masinan, but they form 
` properly but one town. A celebrated 

| silk of this name is exported. Abulf. 
40; According to’ Ibn Hankal, it exporta a 
a stuff for linings known Bitágah ; equiv. 
Pers. asfar.“ See Dozy. Suppl. Dict. 


Arab, under Alb e 


In Abulf. Bardasir. Bardashir nnd Ka. 
wáshir, between Sirján and tho desert, 
two marches from Sirján, the name a 
contraction, it is said, of Ardeshir 
( Babegán) Sec. Dict. de la Pers. 90. 


. | Marked in K. J. 


0 
300 One of the principal towns and has three 
large mosques,, Marked in K. J. 
See above under, Tabas Kilakí. 
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Hardwár, Mangláur and 
the fort of Galor ? anci- 
ent cities 

Chartháwal 

Kairánah 

Jhinjhánah 

Baghrah, near Muzaffar- 
nagar 

Chahat AE 

Bangash ji 


Dorálah ge 
Nahtaur 
Kethal de 
Rohtak 7 
Ihnjhar iis 
Máhim 

Haibatpür S 
Párbi, in the Punjab 


Khigrábád " 


Sadhürah 
Bafídan ii 


Jind T 
Karnal ji d 
Hánsi Hisár sj 
Saháranpür i. d 
Deoband js 
Ambálah 
Bhümah 


Hatnáwar 
Sampat; here the 
ence to india ceases 


Sanjar ? e 


Aghmüt, extteme W. of 
Mauritania 


99 eee d 
refer- 


NoTES. 
D. 
Vol. IT. p. 292. 
15| Vol. II p. 292. 
15 Do. 
15 Do. 286. 
'80 Do. 291, where it is spelt 
Baghrá. 
... | Vol. IT. p. 296, 
16| I find no other name bat the Tumán of 
Bangash which is scarcely applicable 
here, 
.. | Vol. II. p. 296. 
wel Do. 291. 
59. Do. 296. 
Do. 287. 
15| Vol. II. p. 286. 
58 Do. 243. 
us Do. 318. 

20 So in the text, but Gladwin omits this 
namo and to Haibat adds Pati which 
is its proper designation, I believe the 
MS. of the text corrnpt hero and for 
Pirbi should be read Pati and prefixed 
to the name above it The form of the 
entry adds to the suspicion that it is 
an error, 

20| Tho text is in error in the degree of Lon. 
v. Vol. II. 296. 
25 Do. Do. 
25 Do. 287, where it is written Safi- 
dun. 
16 
15 
45 Do. pp. 294-295. 
15 
25 
see Do. 291, where it is written 
Bhünah. 
vi Do. 104. 
. .I do not find this name? 


Var. Janhah. The only approach to this 
name in Abulf. is the ancient San- 
garius, the present Sakaria which flows 
into the Black sea, E. of Constanti- 
nople, called also the river of Angora 
from its passing near that town; 54° 
Lon. and 41°. Lat. in the Resm u'l 
Mämär. Abnif. II. 64. 

Lon. 11° 80’ Lat. 28° 50’ N of the Daren 
Mts. and the capital of the country 
before Morocco and S. E. of it. Abulf. 
II. I. 188. Between it and Morocco 
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the distance was three fasahk, and 14 
marches thence into Miknossa, 182, 
..... | ove | Var. Tadela. already mentioned. 
vee | ove | oe | Var. Rükah; var. Darah mentioned 


D 0 


62, 20 27) 40 On the Nile a little N. of Usyüt. 
63 ... | 30| 10 
62, 30| 28| .. | On the W. bank of the Nile in the Usyũt 
territory, abounding in the poppy- 
plant, 24 miles from Usyüt and Ikh- 
mim Abnif. Roinaud considered the 
name pronounced by the Arabs Abu 
Tig. to be probably a corruption of 
Arob hen, pointing to a Greek origin. 
62| 46| 28 .. | The 4 in min. of Lat. omitted in text; 
marked Eshmoom in K. J. It is in the 
dual form of an Arabio nonn, meaning 
the two Ushmins, so named, Reinaud 
supposes, from its groater importance, 
there being other towns similarly de- 
signated. It wasthe anciont IIormo- 
polis Magna and there aro still some 
striking remains of its former magni- 
ficence. The principal deities worship - 
ped were "lyphón and Thoth. The 
former represented by a hippopotamus 
on which sat a hawk fighting with a 
serpent. Thoth, the Greek Hormes, the 
Ibis-headed god, was with his accom. 
panying emblem the Ibis and Cyno- 
cephalus or ape, the most conspicuous 
among the sculptures on the great 
portico of the temple. This portico was 
a work of Pharaonic times. v. Geog, 
Dict. Smith. 
630 ... | 28) 45| Min. of Lat. in text 5’ for 45’, called also 
Munynt ol Khusnib. but in K. J. ag 
Miniet Ebn Khaseeb. Ysküt however 
carefully points its orthography. 
42, 40| 32 ... | Cabes in the Gulf of that name. In 
Ptolemy Tatdry or Kdr in tho Regio 
Syrtica. Pliny describes ethe sur- 
rounding country as very fertile but 
the harbour bad. In its neighbour. 
hood were warm mineral springs the 
Aquæ Tacapitanw, now El Hammat 
el Khabs v. Geog. Dict. Smith. 

10 82| 40| N. of Monaster, and direct S. of Tunis. 
It was from here that the Moslem fleet 
set sail for the expedition against Sicily. 
Abulf. II. 199. 5 

50 40’ Lon. omitted in text. In K. J. Sfäkus, 
and pronounced Sfaks. Rein. II. 200. 


Hadiyán P dis 
Bah ne 


Riyásah P i 
Maufalüt, Upper Egypt... 
Fustát bh. uds 
Abu Tij „ 0 


Ushmünain "s 


Munyah 95 2» 


Kábis, Africa € 


Süsah, coast of Africa 


81 


Safákus Do. 
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Ghadämis, in the Jaríd| 49| 10; 29| 10| Or Ghudámis, on the borders of the Tri- 
country poli and Algerian territory to the 
extreme south. Yakut describes the 
process of tanning here as incompara- 
ble, skins becoming as soft as silk. 
The Beled el Jaríd in K. J is marked 
considerably above Ghudámis W. of the 
Shott Kabir. 

Näbulus, of Jordan „| 67| 80) 82) 10) Nábulus in Samaria, the ancient Nea- 
polis supposed to be identical with 
Sichem of the Old Test. Traditions of 
Jacob’s well and Joseph’s tomb still 
snrvive and its connection with the 
adjacent sacred Mount of Gerizim and 
identification as the city of Samaria 
whero Philip preached, distinguish itg 
remarkable history. See Smith’s Geog. 
Dict. 

Belt, of Jordan s. | 63) 10) 32) 8) Text has Lon. 68° for 63°. Es Salt or 
Ramoth Gilead, but in the Geog. Dict. 
the site is said to be uncertain. Eu- 
sebius describes it as 16 miles W. of 
Philadelphia. Ibid. 

Azrait, (the two Azrás) of |... |... |... |... | The name is incorrectly spelt and should 


Damascus be dée, There are two villages of 


the name in the Ghütah of Damascus, 
both marked in K. J. 
Sarkhad Do.. 70| 20| 32| 15 4 fortified town and tract near the 
Haurán country, according to Täküt. 
In K. J. Sulkhad or Salcah. 
Hal? est] | | oes | A note in the text considers this an error 
| for Hillah already mentioned. 
Kadisiyyah, in Ir ... 79 25| 21| 45 Misprint, in min. of Lat. of 5 for 45, 
Cadesia with Hiráh and Khawarnak, 
says Abulf., are all three on the borders 
of the desert on the W. and Irék on the 
E. This famous field determined the 
fate of Persia under the Caliphate of 
Omar. 
Sarsar n oof 79 55] 83) 20 Text; misprint of deg. of Lon. Between 
Baghdad and Küfah and at 3 parasangs 
from Baghdad. There are two, an 
: Upper and a Lower. Abulf. II. II. 75. 
Hirah is - | 79 27| 31) 30 The text has Khírah for Hirah and a 
misprint of the min. of Lon. The mis- 
prints or errors in Lat. and Lon., the 
deg and min. of which are expressed in 
the notation of Arabic letters, are two 
frequent for further notice. They are 
as Often inexact as correct. Hirah is 
one parasang from (III) Küfah It 
was the residence of the kings of Hirsh 
of which one Mundhir-b, Imri 1 Kais 
became a Christian and adorned his 
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capital with fine churches. Abulf. bub 
Canssin de Porceval (Essai. sur l' 
Hist. Arab.) doubts his Christianity, 
his persecution and protection of his 
Christian subjects alternating according 
tu his caprice, II. 79. 

Basá of Fars ..| 89| 15] 29| ... | In Arabic Fasá and now so-called. The 

relative noun in Arabio is Fasáwi, in 
Persian Basdsiri which cognomen was 
given to Abu'] Hárith Arslán tho Turk 
whose master was of Basá. Abülf. The 
short lived success of Al Bnsásiri who 
captnred Baghdad for the Fatimite 
Caliph, Al Mustansir, from Al Káim 
bi'amrillähi, is briefly recounted by 
Weil Gesch. der. Cal. pp. 92, 102: see 
also my Hist. of the Caliphs, p. 487, 
and his life in Ibn Khall. 

Dárá o | see | coe | vee | cee |In Abnlf. this is in the 4th Climate, a 
small town at the foot of Mt. Maridín 
in Mesopotania. Thero is another of 
the name in the mountains of ‘abaris- 


tán. Abulf. 
Ghaznah ore eel) cse Maas This has already been montioned. 
Tib, in Khüzistán ..|] 83|..]| 32| .. | Between Wásit and Ahwáz. Abulf. 


Kurküb in Ahwaz, said by | 84| 43| 83] ... | Seven parasangs between Kurküb and 
gome to be in [rák Tib and ten between it and Sis. Abulf. 
Jubbi, Khüzistán ..| 84 35) 30| 60 Jobba in Abulf and Jubbah in Yáküt. 
There are several of this name given by 
Yakut; a cluster of villages botween 
Damascus and Baalbak: a village in 
Nahrwán; a village in the Khurdsin 
dist. and also a place in Egypt the 
birth-place or home of the grammarian 
Sibawaih. Jubbi is the relative adjeo- 
tive and not the name. 

Khansá, China ., | 174| 45| 23| 30| Lon. illegible intext. This in Abulf. is 
Khánkou or properly Khänfon, a port 
of China on the river. According to 
Guyard, Khansa is Hang-tcheon-fou, 
the Kinsay gf Marco polo. II. II. 122. 
visited by Ibn Batütah IT. 284. 

Sala, Mauritania „| 14| 10 33] 30 Now Salee or Sla, in K. J. en the W. 

' coast, 
.. In Yáķút Sumairam, a town half-way 


Samairam, near Isfahán... to 
between Isfahan and Shiraz. 


Bam „ Already preceded. 
Balnán ? we Ives] ng 
Balzam (¢ yh) wel oe deri The text suggests (o!) Palermo, whioh 


seems plausible as the simple omission 
of the dot over the ) would effect the 
change, but the name is in strange 


company and Abulfeda places it in the 
4th Climate. 


— 2 —— 
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Baidá, Fárs 


Jausén or Júsain f  — .. 
Kinnh P ge 
Jor, in Fárs T 


Damindün, in Kirmán .. 


Sabkah au 
Salabab as 
Ain u'sh Shams, Egypt 


M. D. | M. 


LoNat- Larti- 


TUDE. TODE. 


D. 


83) 15 80) ... 


Norgs, 


According to Yáküt a well-known city 
called Dar Saféd the white city, Arabic- 
ised into Baida, the white, on acconnt 
of its citadel which was seen at a long 
distance ; Istakhri describes it, as the 
largest town of the district of Istakhar 
and called the white, Its Persian name 
was Nasáik; it was nearly as large 
as Istakhar and was 8 farsakhs from 
Shiraz. 


Lon. 78° 30’. Lat. 81? according to Yakut 
who places it at 20 farsakh from Shiv az, 
pronounced by the Persians Gor. It is 
said that Malik Addu'd Daulah- b. 
Buwnih used to make frequent excur- 
sions of pleasure to it and the people 
used to say that he had gone to ' Gor' 
i. e., the grave, Theominous sound in- 
duced him to change the name to Firozá 
bád. The original city is ascribed to 
Ardeshir-b.-Babak, who gave it the 
name of Ardeshir Khurrah. Yáküt's 
notice of this town is interesting. 

The name of a large town in Kirmán 
with mines of iron, copper, gold, silver, 
sal nmmoniac and tutty in a mountain 
in the vicinity. This mountain is called 
Dumbäwand, lofty and volcanio. It con- 
tains a huge cave in which is heard the 
sound of rushing waters. When the 
vapourous smoke is thick around its 
sides, the people of the town assem- 
ble to obtain the sal ammoniac which 
is deposited, of which } is taken by the 
Sultan and the rest divided amongst 
the people pro ratá Yakut from Ibn u'! 
Fakih. This must not be confounded 
with the mountain of Dambawand 
on the frontiers of Rayy of which 
marvellous legends are recorded by 
Yakat. 


A 


I do not trace this name. 


Lon. in Abulf. varying according to| 


different authors between 53°, 30 and 
61°, 60' and Lat between 29°, 30^ and 
80°, 20’ ; said to be the residence of Pha- 
roah, of which some ruins still remain, 
among them the needle of Pharoah, 
at half a day's journey from Cairo. 
Abulf. II. 167. This is the famous 
Heliopolis, with the semitic names of 
Beth Shemesh and On (Gen. xli. 45. 
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Ain Jarah 


KadwA ? 
Kafartáb T 


Kufartüthá deg 


Najdah f 
Kuwárah P 
Marbüt 


Daha ? sis 
Daskarah, iu jrak 


Manf, Egypt es 


Marjéu ? s 


“ell 


63| 20 30 20 Memphis. 


Ezech. xxx. 17.) which may dispense 


with & description, The two needles 
of Pharonh were seen nnd described 
by Abdu’l Latif in his monograph on 
Egypt. Edit. Joseph White, p. 60. 

Said by Yakut to have been a small 
village near Aleppo with which n groas 
legend is connected but the position is 
obscure. 


Atwhl, Long. 61°, 80’ Lat. 34^, 45’, placed 
by Abulf. in the 4th Climate. Yákút 
locates it in tho desort botween Aleppo 
and Marrah; there are no walls and it 
is dependent | on rnin water. 

Atwal Lon. 66°, 35’, Lat, 37°, in the 4th 
Climate in the Diyár Rabiah, Yakdt 
places it at 5 farsakh from Dara in 
Mesopotamia. Also tho name of a 
villnge in Palestine. 


Mentioned by Yáküt as one of the vil- 
Inges of Alexandria withont further 
partionlars, 

The text suggests Dahna. 


a 88 40 In the environs of Baghdad or according 


to another account, a large village in 
its dependency on the road to Khurf- 
sin and called Darkarat u'! Malik; 
containg marvellous ancient ruins, 
Abulf. Yáküt gives two of the nume, 
one a large village W. of Baghdad, and 
another on the road to Khurfadén near 
Shahribad and called Darkarut ol 
Malik, on account of the frequent resi- 
dence there of Harmuz son of Sapor, son 
of Ardeshir, son of Bábek Two others 
are also mentioned by Yáküt one, op- 
posite Jubbul, between Nuamaniyah and 
Wásit and a fourth in Khüziatán. 

The text has Minf. Yékat 
points the word Manf whicbe is doubt - 
less correct, the Noph of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its antiquity is unqnestionabky, 
but Yáküt's authority, an nndistin- 
guished Abda'r Rahmän, makes it the 
first city peopled after the flood. Its 
first settlers were Baisar, son of Ham, 
son of Noah with his family 80 in 
number, and their colony called Máfah 
from a Coptic word signiffring 80, and 
turned by tlie Arabs into Manf. 
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Násarah, Palestine ace | ove | cee | ove | eee | Nazareth. 
Moghrérah- or Maghrá-| oe |... |. fan 
wah P "' 
Tre Fourty CLIMATE. 
Tanjah, a dependency of | 18] ... | 85) ... | Tangier. 
Foz, on the Atlantic s 
Kasr i Abdu’! Karim, 18} 30| 37; 40| A town 4 marches from Ceuta, N.-W. 
Mauritania of Miknessa, built on the river Luccos. 


The chief town of the province was 
formerly Al Basra, but on its destrne- 
tion, the castle of Abdu'l Karim took 
the rank of the capital and was known 
as ihe castle of Ketéma. Abunif. 
Reinaud observes in a note that Abdu'l 
Karim is a branch of the Berber tribe of 
Ketámn and this castle was also sur- 
named Alkasr al Kabir. This name is 
retained in K, Johnst. as applying to 
the modern town Lxor. 

Sur, capital of Anda-| 18| 30) 85) ... | Cordova. 

usia 

Ishbiliyyah, Andalusia .. 18; 60} 36 50 Seville. 

Sabtah, Mauritania ..] 19; 15] 35 30 Conta, anciently Lepta. Tho deg. and 
min. of Lon. are inaccurate in the text 
and seem generally to have been en- 
tered without discrimination or care 
and impossible localities assigned. 

Jazirat al Khadhrá, (tho | 19/ 15 35) 50 Algeciras. The epithet of the ‘isle’ was 

Green Isle) Andalusia given to it, says Ibn Sayd, from an 
island in the vicinity. It is now joined 
to the continent. The epithet of “the 
island” is also given to Mesopotamia 
and the difference by which the rela- 
tive adjectives of these localities is 
distinguished is, that the former is 
Aljaziri, the latter Aljaziri. Abulf. 


II. 347. 
Marida, Spain .. 28; 15) 38) 15) Merida, the ancient Augusta Emerita, 
‘ built by Publius Carisius legate of 


1! Augustus in B. C. 28, whocolonised it 
with the veterans of the 6th and 10th 
legions whose term of service had ex- 
pired (emeriti) at the close of the Can- 
tabrian War. It became the capital of 
| Lusitania and one of the greatest cities 
| in Spain. Geog. Dict. 
Tulaitulah Do. . 10| A0 35 34 Toledo, the ancient Toletum, (féieren, 
Ptol) According to an old Spanish 
tradition it was founded in 540 B. O. 
by Jewish colonists who named it 
Toledoch, i. e., mother of people, Ibid, 
Oharnätah » m| 21 40 37| 30 Granada. 


1 


NAMES. 
Jayyán 1 
Almariyyah ji 
MedinatulFara] „ .. 
Málakah ge Sod 


Mángh, var Maltah — , 


Island of Läbisah, Medi- 
terranean 

Island of Mayurkah, Medi- 
terranean 

Bünah, Africa 


Island of Sardániyah, 
Africa, Mediterranean. 
Capital of the Island of 

Sicily 
Balraghdámis, 
ranean 


Mediter- 


Island of Shamus, Medi- 


terranean 
„ Iritish i 
„ Kubrus e 
$5 Rüdis m 


„ Hamanyá „ . 


„ Sakliysh = „ 


THE FOURTM CLIMATE, 


86} 62 
84 7 
28 
4l 
45 
49 10 
52 40 
55 
62 15 
61| 40 
64 15 
65) ... 


38) 50 Jaen. 
35) 60) Almeria. 
36} 40 Now Guadalajara, Wida'l Hajärah the 


37 80 


river of stones, Amnis lapidum of Ro- 
dorions Toletanus, Gaynngos. Mahom. 
Dyn in Spain, I. 819, The namo in the 
text signifios the ‘city of the opening 
or gap’ which Reinand supposes to 
convey the meaning of frontier city. 


This moaning of D as equivalent to 
y» is borne ont by Bolazuri e, Gilde- 


meister, De Reb. Indicis, p. 37. 


Malaga, the ancient Malaca of whioh 
Avienus says. 

MVnluchoqueflumen, urbe cam cognomine, 
Mennco priore qui vocata est soculo, 
Orc Mar. 426-7. 

In the second line he is in orror as 
Menacen is the modern Almuñooar, in 
Arabic Munnkkab. 

Gladwin has here Malta, with the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat, which are absent from 
the text; perhaps a misscript for 


Minorca (aii). 
30 Iviza, anciently Ebusas. 


30 Majorca, „ Balearis Major. 

50 The modern Bona on the coast of Constan- 
tine prov. in tho vicinity of the ancient: 
Hippo Regius. 


10| Palermo. 


10| Barghademé is the nearest approach 
to the name in Abulf. but the Lat. is 
67° and Reinand considers the country 
between the Oder and Dnieper to be 
meant, but the text mentigns it in the 
Mcditerranean. 

10 Samos. 


40 Crete, 
Cyprus. 
Rhodes, mentioned elsewhere with a 
different deg. long. f. e., 44°. 
350 I suspect this to be Morea; in Abulf. 
Lamoreya but the loc&tion does not 
correspond as to Lat. and Lon. 


„Sicily, Thus in the text but according to 


Yáķút, the orthography is Sikilliyyah. 
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Atheniyah, the city of 
philosophers, Greece 
Jarün 


Tarsds Sas 
Bayrüt, Asia Minor n 
Ayás, Armenia gës 
Adanah Do. ʻi 
Masigsah Do. d 
Bars Birt Do. ies 
Atrabolos, Syria m 
Baghrás Do. 


Báb Sikandarünah „„ 
Ládhakiy yah " 

Hims e des 
Shughr Bakas n- Ae 


Sawáidiyyah * 
Malitiyyah » 
Shaizar de 


-Antakiah, on the Roman 
frontier 

Sarmin, dependency of 
Aleppo 

Kinnasrin cs 

Halab, one of the ohief 
cities of Syria 

Sumaisát, 

Bin Mangür . 


Syria ... 
Do. 


Lonet- 

TUDE. 

M.| D. 
63| 40 
68| 30 
68| 40 
69| 30 
69} ... 
699 
690 15 
690 23 
69 40 
700. 
70 

?u| 40 
70 15 
TES 

71 

71 eee 
711 10 


36 


84 , 


86, 
36 
36 


370 


34 
35 


36 
85 
84 
35 


86 
87 


84 


Lari- 
TUDE. 
Norxs. 
MJD 
o 20 
30| 86 Àn old castle in ruins opposite Constanti- 


nople. Reinand gives its Lon. 60° and 
Lat. 45° and writes the name Aljeroun, 
suggesting a better reading, Aljedoun, 
by which Chalcedon would be implied, 
II. 39, Guyard doubts whether the Ara- 
bic article before Jarün is admissible 
(II II. 142) and his objection is well 
founded. 


40 In the Gulf of Iskanderün. 


45 The ancient Mopsuestia. 

One march N of Sis between little 
Armenia and Carmania. A strong 
citadel on a hill commanding the 
country. 


we» | Tripoli, 


43| Tho ancient Pagre near the Syrian 
gates on tho Syrian side of the Pass. 
Through these gates the rà» 'Aecvplov 
r of Arrian, Alexander passed and 
recrossed turning back to meet, Darius 
atIssns. Arr. I VI. VIII. 

10| Alexandretta or Iskanderün. 

15| Latäkia. 

200 Hems. 

30| Two strong fortresses within a bow shot 
of each other, half way between Anti- 
och and Fümyah. The former name 
occurs in K. J. supposed to have been 
Seleucia ad Belum, 

The ancient Seleucia. 
Properly Malatyah, according to Yakat 

and is in Asin Minor not Syria proper. 

50| A corruption of Kaiodpeta (ees) or 
Cæsarea Phillip. In his remarks on 
Hám&th, 3hnizar is said by Abulf. to be 
remarkable for the number of its 
norias, 

40| Antioch. 


50 One march south of Aleppo between it 
and Maarrah. 


30} Anciently Samosata, 

, | Near Sumaisät, named from Mansür-b.. 
Jaunah-b. al Harith al Aémiri to whom 
was intrusted its construction under 
Marwan, the Ass. 
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NA xs. 


E 
£5 
B 
za 


Rakkah, Diyár Mudar ... 


Harrán 


Kálikalá, Armenia d 


Márdín, Diyár Rabiah ... 
Muyyá Färikin Diyár Bakr 


Hattákh 


Karkisiyá - Mudhar 


Jazirah, Ibn Omar, Meso- 
patamia 
Nasibin, Diyár Rabiah 


^ 


Makisín, Mesopotamia . 


Sinjär, Diyar Rabíah ... 
Maarrat un Nyamén, Syri 


Loser, 
TUDE 


12 


72| 40 36 


50 


79| ... 


76 


d 


LATI- 
TUDE. 


86 


36) .. 


37 


35 


SS 


Norzs. 


8 In Mesopotamia, now in ruins, in the 
11 of Harrán: it is marked in 
J. 

30 Hierapolis, a name given by Solenons 
Nicator in substitution of Bambyce 
(BauBókq) as it was called by the 
natives, being the chief sent of the 
worship of the Syrian goddess Astarte. 
It is the Mabog of Pliny. See its hist. 
in Smith's Geog. Diet. 

After the great inundation of Aram, 
famous in Arabian history, which is 
assigned to a period shortly after the 
death of Aloxander tho Great, eight 
tribes were forced to abandon their 
homes, from somo of which arose the 
kingdoms of Ghassan und Hira, About 
this time also occurred tho migration 
of colonios led by into Mesopotamia 
by Bakr, Mudhar and Rabiah, the 
eponymous chiefs of the three provinces 
still named after them, Diyár Bukr, 
Diyár Mudhar and Diydr Rabigh. See 
Sale. Prel. Dis. 7. 

40| Anciently Carrhto, tho Haran or Charran 
of Genesis; xi. 3l. xxiv. 10, v. Geog. 
Dict. 

In the text 8. for 38. Lat. and Lon, 8’ 
for AN, In Diyár Bakr; Guyard (II. 
II. 64) says that it also benra the name 
of Arzan, not to be confounded with 
Arzan u'r Rim or Erzeroum. 

60 


.. | The capital of Diyár Bakr. Here is the 


tomb of Saifu'ddoulah-b.-Hamdán. 

45 Close to Mayyá Fárikín. Läküt 

. | The ancient Circesinm, situated on the 
Euphrates and Khábür, near Rakkah. 
Marked in K. J. 

80| Marked in K. J. 


40 The capital of Diyar Rabiah. Its roses 
have the peculiarity of being white, 
no red roses are found there. Ibn 
Batutah quotes Abu Nawás in praige of 
it and is himself of his opinion. An- 
other poet finds the place sickly and. 
quotes the pallor of its roses in proof. 
Yol. II. 141, Travels. 

On the Khábár, 7 parasangs from Kar- 
kísiyah and 22 to Sinjar, Abuif, 


an | The namo ia from Nuamán-b.-Bashir a 
companion of Muhammad, who died 
while his father was Governor of 


80 
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Irbil, a large city with a 
strong fortress, a depen- 
dency of Mausil 


Ainah, Mesopotamia 

Madinnh i Balad, Diyár 
Rabiah 

Mausil, Mesopotamia 

Arjísh, Armenia ii 


Hadithah, on tho 
Euphrates 


Amid. Diyár Bakr en 
Hadithah, on tho Tigris 
Naushahr, Irák gh 


Tikrit, Mesopotamia ` 
Bámarrá, Iräk on 
Salmés, Azarbijän 


Khowayy, Azarbijén  ... 
Urmiyyah Do. ge 
C. 
Irbil, capital of Shahra- 
har 


69| 30 
76 30 
76 40 
16, ... 
760 
77 20 
77 20 
77 20 
| 30 
71| 26 
79, ... 
72 


80 


97 


Emesa and was here buried. It had 
heen previously named Dhát u'l Kasur, 
* possessing palaces,” and it is also snid 
that Nugmän is the name of a mountain 


overlooking it. Ibn Batutah, I. 144. 

8| Arbila, now Erbil, Yáķát gives the Lon. 
69°, 30’ Lat. 35° 307, describes it as a 
large city with a strong fortress two 
days’ march from Mausil of which it is 
a dependency. This name must be pro- 
nounced Irbil and not Arbil which he 
says is not admissible. 


30; A small town on the W. of the Tigris, 6 
parasangs from Mausil, Abulf. It is 
commonly written Balad, simply. 

50 Mosal in tho maps. 

30 A fortress situated on the N. of the Lake 
of Van identified with the ancient 
Arsene, 

35 There are two of the name. (New 
Town) one in Mesopotamia below 
Aánah and another of Muasil The 
former is here meant. (It is marked 
in K. J.) Tho latter follows. 

12| Tho present town of Diyár Bakr. 

16 

35 This isa Persian name, synonymous with 
Hadithah. (Villenenve) bat I do not 

$ trace it in Abulf. or Yáküt. 

0 
Originally Surraman ráa, viz., rejoiceth 
him that seeth it," built by the Caliph 
Al Muatasim-b'illáhi in 218. A. H., 
(A. D. 833) see my Hist. of the Caliphs 
for its origin, 830. 

40 Situated on the extreme W. of Azarbi- 

ján at 7 parasangs from Khowayy. 

Abulf. 

40 12 parasangs N. -W. of Marand; 21 miles 

from Salmás. 

Or Urmiyah, on the borders of the lake 

of the same name. 

20| The district or hill country called by the 

geographers Jabal, is part of Persian 

[rák, and according to Ibn Haukal is 

its distinguishing feature. The inhabi- 

tants are all Kurds. Shahrazüz accord- 
ing to Yáküt is a large town in the 
mountains between Irbil and Hamadán, 
the chief of & cluster of towns and 
villages comprised under the same 
name. (See also Ibn Khaldün, De Slane 

I. 145.) This is certainly the same 

town as the Irbil mentioned a little 
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NAMES. 


Marand, Azarbijén iss 
Shahrazür, one of the 

towns of the Jabal 
Ardabíl, Kzarbíján wae 


Aujén, Azarbijén Sé 


Nakhohuwán, in Arrán ... 


Kagr-Shirin, Kzarbíján ... 


Saimarah, in the Jabal 
district 
Marághah, Kzarbíjón  ... 


M.] D. M 
80 48 37 
80 20) 35 
80, Dn 38 
81| 30, 37 
81| 45 37 
8)| 60| 86 
BU 50 31 
82, ...| 97 


Nores. 


above, viz, Arbela, which has been 
inadvertently entered twice. I account 
for the difference in Lon. between the 
two by Abul Fazl’s confusing the first 
meridians, taking the Fortunate Isles 
in one instance and the W. const of 
Africa in the other. Abulf. gives Lon. 
69°, 50’ Lat. 36°, 20’ which is approxi- 
mately that of Abul Fazl's first men- 
tioned Irbil. 

60| N. E. of Tabriz, the ancient Maranda. 

80| The town was named after Zür-b.-Zohák 
who founded it. Yáküt. 

Yáküt visited it in A. H. 617 (A. D. 
1220) and remarks the extraordinary 
fact, that notwithstanding its good air 
and many streams, not a fruit tree was 
to be seen in or near it in the plain on 
whichitstands. Fruit has to be brought 
from a day's journey tho other side of 
the hills and no fruit tree will thrive 
there. According to the Kánün the 
Lon. is 73° 60’, and the Atwál 72° 30, 
and both make the Lat. 88°. 

20| A small town of little importance, and 
little noticed by Abulf. In the Dict. 
de la Perse it is said to have received 
from Ghazán Khán the nume of the city 
of islám. 

49 Y&kat permits two spellings of thia name 


why te and whee, Anciently Nar. 


uana on the N. bank of Araxes. In Ar- 
menian tradition it is connocted with 
the first habitation of Noah and his 
landing from the ark. Geog. Dict 

40| Near Kirmisin, between Hamadán and 
Hulwán on in Baghdad road. It was 
named after the beautiful Shírín wife 
or mistress of Khusrau Pnrwiz. The 
legend of its building is told by Yakat 
who says that this monarch waa famed 
for three incomparable treasures, his 
horse Shabdiz, his mistrefs Shirin and 
his, minstrel Balahbad. 

40| See under Shahrazür for Jabal. 


200 The name of this town was originally 
Afríz Haroz. The army of Marwán, 
Governor of Armenia and Azarb{jén 
under Hishám the Umayyad Caliph 
here encamped in one, of his expedi- 
tions. The stable litter of the cavalry 
and beasts of burden covered the plain 
and the animals constantly rolling 


82 


NAMES. 


Tabriz, Kzarbíján 


Ardabíl, Azarbíján 


Mayánah, Kzarbí]án 


Kirmísín, or Kirmán Sháh 


in the Jabal dist. 
Dainawar Do. ies 


Hamadän, Mah n'l Basrah 
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82 


82 


83) ... 


83 


Larti- 
TUDE. 


37 ... 


84 


Norzs. 


themselves abont in it (tamarrugh, 
é Y, it teceived the name of the 


“village of Maräghah and subse- 
quently Marághah only, (Yáküt.) Its 
chief fame is derived from its conneo- 
tion with the famons astronomer Na- 
sirn’ddin Tüsi to whom this town waa 
assigned by Hulakn for his observations, 
and Abulfeda notices a hill outside the 
city where Nasirn’ddin used to observe 
the stars. 

Tauris, the seat of the royal residence 
of the Tartar dynasty of Hulagn till ita 
transfer to Sultániyyah the new capi- 
tal founded by Khndábandah. Abulf. 
Seo its history in D Herbelot, 


90| A note to the text says that this name 


occurs twice in every MS. and that 
here Dabil in Armenia is probably 
meant. Abulfeda gives the Lon. 72? 
40’, Lat. 38° (Kanün) and Lon. 70? 20’, 
Lat. 37° 25’ (Atwal) and calls it the 
capital of Interior Armenia. 

Two days’ march from Maräghah, in K, 
J. Miana. 


30 Kermánsháh in K. J. 


In Yáküt Dinawar, N.-W. of Hamadän, 
near Kirmísín. It is placed by the 
author of the Azizi at 40 parasangs 
from Mansi), 10 from the source of the 
Záb. and 40 from Marágháh. 

Hamadén (or dán) with its districts 
formed what was called the Máh of 
Basrah, as Dinawar and its dist. formed 
the Máh of Küfah. The word Méh 


(Le) is derived from the same name 


as Media (Mäda) according to Lagarde 
and Olshausen (Guyard II. II. p. 168, 
n.) and employed by geographers in 
the sense of province. In the Dict. 
de la Perse, (v. Mäh Dinár) the word 
is the Persian ‘Moon’ given to many 
towns and countries on acconnt of its 
influence on their fertility, a deriva- 
tien given by Yáķút under Mäh Dinár 
and evidently fictitious, Zamakshari 
has & simpler explanation. The le 
of Bagrah, he says, call a town ‘Méh’ 
and they employ Mah u'l Baprah, Mäh 
gl Küfah, as they would use Kasa- 
batu’l Bagrah, Ae, The grammatical 
niceties of inflection connected with 
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Zanján, Jabal. dist. 
Mükán, borders of Arran 


Sohraward, Jabal dist. 


Nuháwand, Máhu!] Basrah, 
Jabal, dist. 


Bímánshahr, of Hamadán 
Burüjird, Do. 


Abhar, Jabal. dist. 


Kantam, Gílán 


Karaj, Jabal. dist. ... 
Séwah, Do. 
Kazwín, Do. a 


Sultániyyah, Do. 


. Lonat- 
i TUDE. 


83) ... 
83| ... 
83 20 
83, 15 
84 30 
84 90 
81 30 
84 40 
74| 46 
85 HI 
85 0 
850 


Lati- 
TUDE. 


36 
38 


36 
34 


37 
36 


36 


87 


34 


Nores. 


this construction are too long to tran- 
scribe (v. (Spas)! slo), Hamadän with 
Naháwand and Komm form the Mäh 
u' Basrah. 


80| The most northern of the Jabal villages, 
on the borders of Azarbijan. 


ven | Two marches distant from Derbend ao- 


cording to Ibn Haukal, but Abulfeda 
states that the town exists no longer 
and the name is applied to & tract of 
country bordering the Caspian, visited 
as winter quarters by Tartar hordes. 


.. Near Zanján, a little town inhabited by 


Kurds, Abulf. 

According to Yákát, Naháwand or Nihé- 
wand, Ita situation is well known, 
its idle derivation from Noah (Nah 
Awánd) may be read in the extract 
from Yakat in the Dict. de la Perse. 

A mere village. Abulf. 

18 parasangs from Hamadán on the 
Jabal dist., produces saffron. Abulf, 
The text has incorrectly Ubhar. Yáküt 
correctly places it between Kazwin 
and Zanjän and Hamadán, the latter 
forming the apex of the triangle of 
which the base is Kazwin and Zanjén, 
almost equally bisected by Abhar. It 
is said to be called Auhar by the Per- 
sians and a fanciful derivation given 
of Ab. water and ‘har’ a millstone, 
which latter signification I do not any 

where find. v. Dict. de la Perse. 

At one day’s march from the sea, said 
to have been a considerable town, but 
it is not marked in the map. 


20 


20 


„The text has erroneously 3 for 9 in the 


Lon. It is a town half way between 
Hamadán and Isfahán—called also 
Karaj-i-Abi Dulaf, having been founded 
by this general of the Caliph al Ma- 
min. Abulf. Yáküt. 

15 Situate W. of Rayy, and S. of Télakén, 

| and 12 parasangs from Kumm. 

30 

30| In Azarbijén. Its ruins are marked on 
K. J. It is immediately south of 
Zanjén, a town founded by Khuda- 
bandah son of Arghün, 12th of the 
Ilkhán dynasty D'Werbelot. art. 
Al Giaptu and Ibn Batétah. II. 114 
Abulf. places it in the 5th Climate. 
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Abah or Awah, Jabal. dist.| 85| 10 
Kumm Do. . 84 40 
Jarbádkán Do. 85| 85 
Káshán Do. „ 86 12 
Natanz Do. ..| 86| 30 
Dumbáwand Do . 86| 20 
Rayy Do 4.86 20 
Kälär, in Dailam | gi 50 
Khuwár, Jabal dist. ...| 87| 10 
Tälakäu sos | 85) 45 
Hausam, Gílán , | 85) 10 
Dailamán (Isfahán) — .. T 
Dasht ` (Do.) . 


Lahajén, Gilén [EE] [IIIJ eee LET 
Wimah, town of Dambé- 
wand. 


Amul, Tabaristén 


C 
Dámaghán, Kümig 


See pee eee 


84 


34 


34 


86) ... 


38 
35 


85 
36 


36 
86 


87 


40| In K. J. Avah, at the foot of the Kara- 
ghan Mts. 27 parasangs north-east of 
Hamadán. 

45 Kam in K. J. directly S. of Teherán. 
The inhabitants are all Shíahs and 
Yáküt amusingly describes the attempt 
of a Sunni Governor to find any one 
named Abu Bakr in the whole town. 
A wretched tatterdemalion was at 
length produced after a long search 
as the only specimen the climate could 
grow of that name. 


„Between Karaj and Hamadén. There 
is another of the name between Astará- 
bad and Jurján. 

A smaller town than Kumm and in its 
vicinity Its houses mostly construc- 
155 e mudand their inhabitants Shíahs. 

bulf. 


13] A small town 
hän, Abulf. 

96. Demavend in K. J. It marks the frontier 
of Rayy. 

53) The ancient Rhégm. 

35| With Kalér is coupled in the text yx 


a corrupt name, perhaps, a misscript for 
Salous from which it is only a march 
distant. Kälär is a town 8. E. of 
Lahaján, which is S. E, of Resht. 


40 A dependency of Rayy between that 
town and Simnán. e 


20 parasangs from Isfa- 


_ 90| Between Kazwin and Abhar, not to be 


confounded with the Tálakán of Khu. 
rásán. 


10 In the Jabal district beyond Tabaristén 
and Dm is all the information in 
üt. 


^ | Yáküt describes it 


of Isfahán in the Jurián territory, 
A village of the ^ H 


. Yàkát, 

eee | Átwál, Lon. 74? Lat. 86°, 18’, 

„ 86°, 107%. Kéngen, 
86°, 20', A small 

town between Rayy and Tabaristén, 

Abulf. 


Atwál, Lon. 77? 20’ Lat. 36° 35’, i 
of Tabaristén. iss 
The largest 


Oe oe 20 
Lon. 76°, 85’ Lat. 


vals 78° 55’ Lat. 86°, 20%. 
of the towns in Kümig territory ao- 
cording to Ibn Haukal called by Laut. 
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Simnän, Capital of Kümis | ... 2] .. | Atwál, Lon. 78°, Lat. 36°. Kánün Lon. 
79°. Lat. 36°. 
Biyár, Mazandaran ase | coo | soe | coe | ov | A picturesque town between Baihak 


and Bistám, two days’ march from the 
latter. Dict de la Perse. 
Bári, Do. .. sel 88|.. | 37| .. | Also written and more commonly Sári- 


yah, its derivation from co “ Tra · 


velling by night" according to Yáķút 
but the reason is not evident. It lies 
8 parasangs from the sea and 18 from 


mul. 

Bistim, Kümis. 89 30| 36! 10| According to Guyard, properly Bastém 
and vulgarly Bistám ; but Takt gives 
only the latter orthography. He adds 
that its apples known as Bistämi are 
beautiful and ruddy and are sent to [rák, 
It is celebrated also for two character- 
istics and fatal to two disorders which . 
have little in common except blindness, 
namely, love and opthalmia. A lover is 
said to have been unknown and & 
draught of its waters is sufficient to still 
the ardour of any unsuspecting visitor. 
But romance is not a necessity of 
existence and the continuity of the 
population is not affected. Taken faste 
ing, for a $veóbes ordua, the bitterness 
of the water is likewise salutary, 
and effectual when used medicinally 
against hemorrhoids. The town de- 
serves to be recommended as an excel- 
lent Spa. 

Astarábad, MÁzandarán.. | 89 35| 36| 50 

Jurján, Capital of its pro- | 90) .., | 86) 50 Its ruins alone are marked in K. J. 

vince. 

Furáwah, Khurásán ` ...| 90) ., 89] ... | On the frontier of Khwérizm ; it is called 
Ribát Furáwah, a fort constructed by 
Abdu'llah b. Tähir in the Caliphate of 
Mamün. Abulf. 

Babzawár ... isi ..| 91| 80| 36| 16) The chief town of the canton of Baihak 
& position previously held by the town 

. of Khusraujird. 
Isfaráin or Mihrján, Khu-| 91| 40| 86} ER In the environs of Naisábür half way to 
rásán Jurjín. The name of Mihrján is said to 
have been given to it by Khusran Ru- 
bád, father of Nushirwán, on account 
of the beauty of its climate and the 
freshness of its air. (Abulf.) Abel Ké- 
sim al Baihaki according to Yáküt, says 
that the ancient form of the name was 
Isbaráin, from isbar, a, buckler, and 
Atn custom, on account of the tradi- 
‘ tional usage of this weapon of defence 
from the time of Isfandiyár. 
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Abaskün, Mázandarán ...| 89| 65) 87| 10 The text has Abisgün, I follow the safer 
direction of Läküt; situated on the 
borders of the Caspian; 24 para · 
sangs from Jurján. 

Mazínán, frontier of Khu- 90 35 36| .. | On the extreme frontier of Khurásán 

rásán bordering on Irak. 

Torshís .. | 90) 15 86]... | The text has turned the Lon. into a 
series of 8 figures and marked the town 
as unknown. A reference to Yáküt 
wonld have shown that Turshísh or Tur- 
aithith, celebrated for its savants and 
devotees, isa town and district depen- 
dent on Naisábür. The Persian ortho- 
graphy of the name is correctly repre- 
sented in the text, (v. Dict. de la Perse. 
390. n.) In the Zinat-n’l Majális, it is 
said that in one of its boroughs called 
Kashmir, is a cypress celebrated for ita 
beanty and height and said to have 
been planted by Gushtasp the sage, 
and alluded to by Firdausi in his Sháh 
Némah, (Mohl. t. IV, p. 364). It was 
uprooted by the order, it is said, of the 
Abbaside Mutawakkil, who was cer- 
tainly capable of the barbarity. 


Naishábür, one of the chief 92 36 20| Ona figure too many in the Lon. Yékdt 
cities of Khurásán writes Naisábür.vulg. Nasháür. 

Tús, Khurásán I 92 94| 20 

Mashhad, it adjoins Nükán| 92 94 29 Known as Meshed. It stands on the 


ruins of Naukan and takes its name 
from the Mausoleum (Mashhad) of Ali, 
son of Müsa ar Ridha, and is too well- 
known for description. 


Tün weet 92 84 8 Tom of Kohistán near Káin, Diot. de la 
erse. 
Näkän, not the Naukán of | 92 380 ... | The Lon. of both this and the preceding 
Mashhad are misprinted in the text, this must 
te the Nukán in the environs of Naisé- 
ür. 
Kéin, Khurísán S1 *98 37 30| The capital of Kohistan. Kayn in E. J. 
Züzan, Kohigtáu oe | 98 35| 20| Between Herát and Naisabur. 
Buzján, Khurásán | 94 ..| 86)... A ampli town 4 marches from Naisá- 
, ür. 
Marw, Sháhjahán, Do. | 94 87| 40|I refer the reader to the Dict. de la 


Perse for the lengthy extract from 
Yékat of this celebrated town, destined 
perhaps to become more celebrated 
under another Tartar invasion more 
permanent than those that preceded 
it. Its fevers, dysenteries, guinea- 
worm and its horseflies detract from its 
convenience as aresidence. Yékdt had 
it not been for the devastations of the 
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Lower. | Luet, 
TUDE. | TUDE. 


Noras. 


Tartar, would willingly have spent his 
days there. 


Herát,  Khurásán 94| 20| 34 
Sarakhs Do. | ...| 94 30 37| 8 In the text read 8, for 9, min. of Lat. 
Bádaghis Do. «| 94) 30 84) 20 Yáküt writes it with A which I follow ; 


a dependency of Herát, the chief town 
or towns of the canton being Bamíín 
and Baun (, wy that adjoin 


each other. 
944 ... 36 30 The word 45^ signifles a white flint that 


gives fire, and rúd is a stream, (the 


Murgháb). The town is 4 days' march 
( Abulf. says five) from its more cele. 
brated namesake. The relative adjeo- 
tive of this name is Marwarüdi, and 
that of the other is Marwazi, to dis- 
tinguish them. 

94 80 84) 85) Name of a cluster of villages at 2 para · 
sangs from Herát, and called at Herát, 
Málán. Yákát. 

95 40| 36) 3| Bushanj in Täküt, a picturesque town, 
10 parasangs from Berti, According 
to the Dict. de la Perse, the Persian 
name is Fushanj deriving its origin 
from the son of Afrásiáb. 

96 28 36) ... | A small town between Herát and Marw 
ar Raid. Yáküt passed by this in 
A. H. 616 and it was then nearly in 
ruins. The name of Bagh is also given 
to this town and the relative adjective 
Baghawi formed from it, not quite 
according to grammatical rule. Yékit, 

97 25 36| DR Situated on the Marw river, former} 
called Barkadir, but changed to Kart- 
nain, (dual of Karin, the two neigh- 
bours) becanse it was joined to Marwar 
Rid from which it is 4 marches dis- 
tant. f 

97 80| 37| .. | A small locality two marches from Marw 
in the Sarakhs direction. Its cotton is 
said to be of excellent quality and it 
produces silk. , 

104 ... | 86| AU By the Persians called Jarmakán, a small - 
town in the Isfaráin dist. four marches 
from Naisabür, in the Khurásán hills, 

98| s. | 86| 80 Not to be confounded with the Télakén 
between Kazwín and Abhar in the 
Jabal Dist. This one is said by Yékát 
to lie between Balkh and@arw ar Rad, 
at three days’ march from the latter. 
It is not marked in the maps. Another 


Marw ár Rad, known as 
Murgháb 


Mälin, of Herát kis 


Bushang ee 


Baghshür, Khurísán 


Karinain, Mare Shäh- 
jahén 


Dandánkán Do. ... 


Sharmakán is 


Télakén, Khurésín — .. 
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D. | M. | D. | M. 


Tílakán is in Badakshán near Kunduz 

below the spurs of the Hindu Kush. 

86 AR The text omits the tens in the min. of 

Lon. but similar errors are almost too 

numerous to notice. Fáryáb is a well- 

known town of Jarjan, 6 marches from 

Balkh, 3 from Shubrukän and 3 from 

Télakén. Zahir Färyäbi was from this 

town. 

Balkh, capital of Khurá- | 101 86| 41 

sin 

Bámién, Zäbulistan .. 102 35 

Haldward »» | 101 87| 30| A town of Khuttal, a province of Khu- 
rasan in Transoxiana of which the 
chief towns are this and Láwakand. 
Khuttal is comprised between the 
Waksh and Badakhshän rivers. 

37 40 This is placed by Abnif. in the 7th Oli- 
mate, A frontier town of Turkestan 
across the Jaxartes, near Kashgar, 
(Abulf.) in whose time it was in the 
hands of the Tartars. De Guignes, 
Speaks of Maliksháh, son of Alp Ars- 
lan, in 1089, as taking Samarkand and 
passing on to Ouzkend, compelling the 
king of Káshghar to read the Khutbah 
and mint the coin in his name and 
forcing tribute from the princes of 
Taraz, Balasgoun and Isfíjáb. 

36) ... | A small locality in Tukharistán wedged 
inin between Balkh and Baghlán in the 
defiles, inhabited by a branch of the 
Bani Tamim. It is 2 marches from 
Balkh to Khulm and 6 onto Anderabah 
by Siminján. Yakat. 

37| 45| A pleasant spot full of orchards, Abalf. 
the town and district are marked in 
the survey map, across the Oxus directly 
N. of Khulm. 

86| ... | The capital of Tukháristán according to 
Abulf. which was anciently the king- 
dom of the Ephthalites (Hayätilah) 
4 parasangs from Táikán. 

38) 50| Pronounced Jaghányán in Persian; the 
name of the town is extended to the 
country about it, larger than Tirmid 
but not so rich or populous. Abulf. 

37 25 In the environs of Balkh. It is sepa- 
rated by a distance of 7 parasangs from 
Khuttal, Abulf. 

96| ... | Between Ghaznah and Balkh, the road 

by which caravans enter Kábul. Ad- 

jacent is the montain of Panjhir with 
its mines of silver. : 


Balásághún oe | 101 


Biminján, Tukhéristén ... | 102) . 


Kubádián, territory of | 102) ... 
Balkh 

Walwálij in Tukháristán | 102 

Saghányán, Transoxiana | 102 


Taikén, Tukhäristän . . 102 


Anderib, Thuräsan ...| 108 


Badakshén wee | 104 


NAMES. 


Kábul zd 
Banjhir, Käbulistän ., 


Lamghán  ,, bye 
Karwez, Badakshán 


Jirm, Badakshán v 
Kashmír ii 


Source of the Mihrán, 


(Indus) 
Sarfatain ve 
Jisr 
Harrán m 
Karádah Ges 


Fárhín 7 TT 
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84| 80 
84| 30 Properly Panjhír, Yákát, see Vol. II, 
p. 399. n. 


104. 
104. 


104. 
106 


34 3 
36] ... The text has jj 9,5 marking the word 


as corrupt and the place unknown. 
Gladwin writes Gardiz, but this 'l'ámán 
is S. of Kábul and S. E. of Ghazni. 
I would propose Kunduz though I find 
no trace of this name in Yakut, Abulf., 
or Ibn Haukal. Richardson (Dict) 
calls Kunduz, a city built by Jamshíd, 
Ita striking similarity to the famous 
castle of Gangdiz, and the name Kang 
or Gang signifying Sogdiana, (Reinaud 
Abulf. I, ccxxiii) suggests inferences 
which are attractive to pursuers of 
verbal analogies bnt are oftener fal. 
lacions than otherwise. In the Burhán 
i Kati, Kunduz is said to be a contrac- 
tion of Kuhan diz, i. e., the ancient 
citadel, and is a town in Türän built by 
Feridün, now called Baikand. Yákát, 
under Baikand, makes no allusion to 
| the former name. 


104 20 86| ... 
93, A0 36| 15 J read e? for e? of the text for deg. 


oS SS 


of Lon. and A for min. of Lat. These 


alterations which the similarity of tho 
letters and the constant inaccuracies 
of the text justify, will bring thistown 
approximately to the location of Tar- 
shiz (p. 86) of which it is a neighbonr. 
Yáküt places it near Naisábür. 


125) ... | 86) ... 


From this name to the end, the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat. do not occur in the 
principal MSS. Many of the names 
are repetitions of those pregeding and 
very corrupt. 

.« | A place near Hirah, the scene of a battle 
between the Persians and Arabs in 
A. H. 18, in which the latter were de- 
feated. The word signifies a bridge, 
which was thrown across the Euphrates 
by which the Arabs advanced to the 
attack. Yékdt. 

Preceded. 
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Malin ? 
Abrakhis ? 
Audmiyyah P 
Karmásín 
Daurák 


Diyár Bakr 
Karinain 
Ning wi 


Palangán ? 
Kaísar 


Bijéyah, Mauritania 


Balansia 

Saͤmus 

Ayas 

Irkah, Syrian const 


Rakbah ? 
Bahyün, Kinnasrin 


Härim, of Aleppo 


Fémysh, (Apamea) 


C 


Shaizar 
Hamát, Syria 


Preceded as Kirmísin. 

This is mentioned by Abulf. as a depen. 
dency of Khüzistän, 10 parasangs from 
Básyán and 18 from Arrajän, in the 
8rd Climate. ; 

Preceded. 

Do. 

Nineveh, the lat. of this place is the 
same as Mausil which it fnces on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris, Lat. 86° 
30’, Lon. 67°. Abulf. 


Atwal, Lon. 60°, Lat. 40°. Kaisariyyah 
in Asia Minor, capital of the Ottoman 
Sultans, concurrently or alternately 
with Iconium. Abulf. 

Placed by Yákát on the sen-shore on the 
borders of Africa proper nnd the 
Maghrib or N.-W. Africa, three days’ 
journey from Milah. It is the modern 
Bongie. 

Valencia, Lon 20° Lat., 38° 6’, A bulf. 

Samos, preceded, as Shamus. 


o. 

Erek, Lon. 60° 165’, Lat. 84°, a small 
town defended by a citadel, 12 miles 
B. of Tripoli, a parasang from the sea, 
the most northern part of the Damas- 
cns territory. 


Lon. 60° 10’, Lat. 35°, 10°, celebrated as 
one of the strongest fortresses of Syria, 
W. of Laodicea (Ládikiyeh) and one 
march from it (Abulf.) It is Sajan 
in K. J. 

Lon. 60° 80’, Lat. 85° 50% a small town 
2 marches W. of Aleppo, and one from 
Antioch, Abulf. It is marked in K. J. 

Lon. 61°, 8’, Lat. 85°, district of Shaisar, 
pronounced also with a prosthetio Alif. 
Another Fámyah, a town situate on 
the Famu's Silh near Wásit, Abulf. 

Has preceded. 

On the Orontes between Emessa and 
Kinnasrin, Lon. 61? 55’, Lat. 34°, 45’ 
(Abulf.) Epiphaneia; the location 9 
Plotemy is Lon. 69° 86’, Lat, 80° 26” 

It is supposed to be identical with 

amath (2, Sam. viii, 9, Kings, vili, 
65, Is x, 9,)called also Hamath the Great. 
It was called Hamath in St. Jerome's 
day (see Smith Geog. Dict.) Abulf. says 
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it is remarkable like Shaizar for the 
quantity of its norias; even among the 
Syrian cities. 
Marash, a fortress of, | ... | vn | ve | Atwál, Lon. 61°, Lat. 36° 80’. One of 
Syria two fortresses, the other Hadath, on 
the Syrian frontier. They were both 
captured by Thälid, A. H. 16, Marash 
dismantled and its inhabitants driven 
out, Abnlf. Annals I. 227. De Sacy in 
his Chrest. Arab, says, that its anci- 
ent name was Germanicia corrupted 
by the Syrians into Baniki, I. 130. 
Aintáb, dependency 0f| .,, |... | wel e | Lon. 622 80^, Lat. 86°, 80. It is 8 marches 
Kinnasrin N. of Aleppo, and at no great distance 
is the ruined fortress of Dolük, which 
name frequently recurs in the history 
of the wars between Saladin and Núr- 
u'ddín. Doluk or Delouc as he writes 
it, De Sacy identifies with the ancient 
Doliche, (Ohrest. Arab III. 109) but 
this name was applied (Doliche or 
Dolichiste, a long island) to the pre- 
gent Kakava S. of Lycia by Ptolemy, 
Pliny and Alexander in his Periplus of 
Lycia. There ia no other Doliche men- 
tioned in the Geog. Dict. 
oo | « It is a town and fortress of considerable 
size, overlooking the Tigris between 
Amid and the Jazirat-i Ibn Omar of 
Diyár Bakr. Yáküt says the river there 


Hin Kaifa, island in the , 
is crossed by a bridge, the largest he 


Euphrates 


had ever seen of a single span, flanked 
by two smaller ones. Amid is now Diyár 
Bakr. The location in the text is 
strangely in error. It is marked in 
K. J. as Hom Kefa. 

s. | vn | Lon. 68°, Lat. 37°, 20’, a town situate on 

. a hill N. E. of the Tigris, one day's 
march and a half from Mayyéférikin, 
and 4 from Amid, to the 8. of whioh 
Sijrt stands, Abulf. 

Lon. 80°, 30’, Lat. 84°, 40, a fortress on 
a high mountain near an elbow formed 
by the Helmand in Sijistin. Abulf. 
Täküt does not mention it, 

Has preceded, (p. 82.) 


Sijrt, Diyár Rabígh ` ... 


Biet Ték, Sijistän 


Milinj ? (Mayänij, Mayá- | ... | ... 
nah 


eil P ` ees e 
G ilén ees m DD 
Jawain ves | ees This district dependent on Naisábár of 


which Azádhwár is the chief town. It 

: is called by the Persiara Kowán or 
s Gowán, Abulf. II. II, 191. 

Jijram, (between Naisá. | ... |... 

úr and Jurján 
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ritory, 

Farjistan P en | ove 
Mari P d 
Karaj i Abi Dulaf - 


- i Has preceded. 
Nasá, Khurásán goe 


wae | eee | Lon. 82°, 8’, Lat. 88°, in Khurásán on 
the confines of the desert, 67 parasangs 
Nö Sarakhs, Yáķút gives the ori- 
gin of its name from the abandonment 
of the town by the male population 
on the advance of the Muhammadans. 
Seeing women, but only women, they ex- 


claimed. These are women (Lis KM 


Jám, in the Naisábür ter- | ... n 

let us go and fight elsewhere," and the 
name Nisá or Nasa was thus comme- 
morated. He places it at 2 days’ 
journey from Sarakhs; 5 from Marw; 
1 from Abivard and 6 or 7 from Naisá- 
búr. 


Abiward, Khurásán © | ven | en „ | Abivard in K. J. 
Shahristán, frontiers of. .« | This is another name for Isfahán, which 
Khurásán followed the ancient name of Jayy. 


It fell into ruin and was replaced by 
Yahddiyyah, a mile distant from Shan - 
ristán and twofrom Jayy. The name 
of Yahüdiyyah arose from the tradition 
that Nabuchadnezzar, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem transported its in- 
habitants to Isfahan. Jayy-Isfahán fell 
into decay but the Jewish quarter 
prospered, This tradition according to 
Guyard is to be found in the Talmud, 
v. Abulf. IT. II. 160. There is a long 
article in Yáküt on this city. 

Atwál 92° 20’, Lat. 36° 30’, A small 
town of Takharistán. The prosthetic 
alif is sometimes dropped and the word 
pronounced without it. Abulf. 

Atwál 87° 80’, Lat. 38° AR, On the 


Iskalkand, Takháristán ..| ... | ... | ose 
Fárabr or Firabr, on the | . 


Oxus. Oxus towards Bokhára. Abulf. Accord- 
- i ing to Yaküt, it is a small town between 
e the Ozus and Bokhara, and one parasang 
from the river; formerly called Ribät 
: Táhir b. Ali. 
Fármyáb? .. iis 


This is the name of Northern China. 
Abulf., II, III, 230 n. According to 
D'Herbelot, Tamgag or Tamgaz (his 
transliteration of names defied even 
the penetration of Gibbon) is the 
name of a race of Turks or Turko- ` 
mans, the same nation as the Gaz., who 
took prisoner Sultán Sanjar the Sel. 
jak. 


Tamghaj se. as 
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Khuttlán, Transoxiana ... | .. | ... | The name of a group of places beyond 
Balkh, a district distinct from Waksh, 
but under one and the same government. 
Its capitals are Haláwnrd and Láwa- 
kand, Abulf. IT, IT, 228. It has been 
previously mentioned. 

Waksh, Do. . | ooo | seo | eee | coe | Atwal Lon. 90? 80’, Lat. 38° 20’, a town 
of the Sagháríyán dist. in Transoxiana. 

Shumán, in Saghányán ...| ... |... | ... | . Abulf. Of this latter mention has been 


i made, 


t.o see eee eee 
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Ushbanah, Spanish Penin- 36) 45| 42| 40|Also called Lashbunah. Väküt 'OXucel- 
gula mwv of Ptol. Lisbon. The deg. of Lat, 
in the text for this and the next name 

are inaccurato. 

42 45| Ancient Scalabis, now Santarem. After 
the fall of the empire, it received the 
name of St. Irene, from St. Iria, who 
there suffered martyrdom.  Reinaud. 
The text has incorrectly Santerín. 


Shantarin Do.| 18| 10 


Centre of the Isle of 21| 2| 48) 50 
Cadiz "m | 
Madínah i Walíd Ge 21| 52| 29 20 Valladolid. 
Mursyah „ | 28)... | 43) ... | Murcia. 
Madinah i Sálem " 29 10| 39 20 Medina Celi. 
Dánya, Spain «| 31| 30| AU 30) Denia, anciently Dianium or Artemisi- 


um from a temple of Diana that stood 
on & lofty promentory of the E. coast 
of Hispania Tarraconensis. 

43} 55| Tudela. 


42 90 Read ab, and the deg of Lat. 


wo for == Saragossa, Cesar Au- 


gusta. 


Tutelah, Hast Do. 
Saraküstah „ „ oo | 31| 30 


eo 
© 
=) 
e 


Turtáshah „, ,, 31] 80) 40) ... | Tortosa, Colonia Julia Augusta Dertosa. 
Jazirah i Mayurkah, Medi- 34! 10| 39 40 Majorca, see p. 77, & different location 
lerranean 


iven. 
Haikal, known as Haikali| 34| ..| 483|... Port vendres, Templum Vengris. 
Zuhrah (Temple of 

Venus) N. Spain 
Barshalonah, country of 34 30 


the Franks For Lat. read ce for epe, Barcelona, 


&ncient Barcino, traditionally founded 

by Hercules and rebuilt by Hamil- 

car Barcus who gave it the name of 

; his family, G. D. Smith. 
49| ... | Not Urbunah as in the text, Narbo 
Martins, the Roman colony was found- 
ed in B. C. 118, D. E. The Arab 
geographers are divided as to its posi- 
tion whether in Spain or beyond it. 


Árbünah, Spain or beyond | 86! 15 
it 
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Tarrakünah, country off 33| ...| 48| 22 Tarragona, Tarraco, a Phonician colony, 
the Franks its name Tarchon said to mean a cita- 
del, probably derived from its sitnation 
2n a high rock above the sea, v. Geog. 

ict 


ot. 
Jenua, in Frankish terri-| AU , Au 20 Anciently Genua, the orthography Janua 
tory to support the tradition of its found. 


~ | ation by Janus has no authority. 
Rümiyah, city of the Pope | 83| ., | 41| 21 
Rabüsah P V . 
MadinahiTabarkah .../ 65| 12 48 15; On the Manritanian const, E, of Bona 
à; bat this lat. does not harmonize with 
previous latitudes in Mauritania. Yáķút 
gives but one town of Tabbarkah and 
places it with accuracy near Beja and 
to the east of the town are the castles 
Benzert (Biserta.) 


DUM TTE 68, 60| 42 15|'l'he word is not pointed in the original. 
uii e Gë and no indication is given, s 
Jazirah i, Sabályá ? .. 55 15| 48 
Mansályá oo éi 30 AR 1 
Middle of the Pontus 35 15| 46 6 

Euxinus. : 

: 3 
e ( 36, 45) 48 32 1 have little doubt that for Asfaras 


should be read Bosporus and the waters 
of this channel are here intended. 
The origin of the Thracian Bosporus 
attracted attention from the earliest 
times and it was the received Opinion 
that the union of the Euxine and the 
Mediterranean was effected by a violent 
disruption of the continent in the 
deluge of Deucalion, v. G. D. Smith. 
The name in the text is without vowel 
points. 
ese | see t| se [I do not hesitate in the emdendation 
' | Borysthenes (Dnieper) and the mouths 
of the river are here intended. There 
may be ingenuity. there is no profit 
in the discovery; the whole list of 
Abul Fazl is the work of a scribe, 
not of a geographer. 
soe | ose | ove |... | Marmaros P 


Y uas 


Middle of Manus ? „ 
The extreme of the Yar- 
káhi territory. ? 


7 A P see 
Mouths of the Tanais . 


vrbs Up ae P... 


Más, in Rám (Asia Minor) 


en | The name is unpointed, Perhaps Iatros. 


. | The Don. 

eo. | Lhe second word is a corruption of Palus 
Mæotis, which occurs in Abulfedah in 
another similar form ag Manitasch, II, 


89| 30| The ancient Coracesium, the boundary 
between Pamphylia and Cilicia, v. 
Ibn Betátah, II, 255. 
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[ammériyyah Asia Minor. ] 64 


| Aküryah, called also Anka, 
rab, Do. 

Mäkedünyah, prov. of 

Constantinople. 

Akshahr, Asia Minor 
Künyah SE 
Kaisariyyah n) ois 
Aksarfi "t 
Siwds : m 
Tarábazün ais 
Shimshát «i 


Malázjird, Armenia ` 


Akhlát Do. T 
Babu’! Hadid T 
Arzanjan s 


Arsan ur Rúm, Armenia 
Bardgh, in Arrán |... 


Shamkér do. Sis 


64 40 


78 


78 


76 
76 


760 


43 


41 
4l 


55 


43 


39 


39 
41 


89 


4l 


Notes, 


vn | Read deg. of Lat e for e The an: 


cient Amorium, 
45| In Abulf, Anküryah. Now Angora. 


ven | Maxedovia, 


40| The white city, 8 days’ march, N.«W. of 
Iconium. 
40| Iconium. 

Cæsarea, originally Mazaoa, afterwards 
Euseheia, the residence of the kings of 
Cappadocia, The name was changed 
to Owsarea by Tiberius, G. D. 

^ | The white Palace, the ancient Archelais. 

10| Sebasteia on the Halys ; Pompey increas- 
ed the town and gave it the name of 
Megalopolis ; it was made the capital of 
Armenia Minor. 

ae | Trebizonde. Anciently Trapezus named 
probably from its situation on a table 
land above the sea. Its annals are of 
historical interest from the time of 
Xenophon’s retreat to its fall under 
Mahémed II in 1460. 

se | Samosata, the birth-place of Lucian. 
Its situation on the Euphrates gave it, 
great strategical importance and it wag 
seized by Vespasian when Antiochus, 
king of Oommagene, meditated an 
alliance with the Parthians to throw 
off the yoke of Rome. It contained the 
royal residence. 

30| A small town near Arzan and N. of 
Bidlís. Abulf. 

20 Now Aklat on Lake Van. 


** | Read Lat. Le. Darband or the famous 


Iron Gates called the Gate of Gates, 
Bébu’ 1 Abwáb. The long article of 
Yáküt translated in the Dict. de la 
Perse, p. 71; is an epitome of eastern 
knowledge or legend of its origin. 

60| In Armenia, between Biwás and Erze: 
roum at 40 parasangs from either 
Abalf. 

55 Erzeroum. . 1 

80| For Lon. Pd read e and the capital 


of Arrán at the extreme of Kzarbíjan 
nearly in ruins in Abulfeda's time, 

50 Correot the Lon. and Late in the text, 
which are miggcripts. Gladwip's MS, 
has the true reading; a fortress near 
Bardgh. 
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Loner- | Larti- 
TUDE. TUDE. 


NAMES. Nores, 
D. M. D. M. 

Khankarah ? ..| 83)... 380 40 e 

Arzandrüm .. 79]... | AU 16| Marked doubtful in the text, but it is 
evidently a replica of Arzan úr Rúm, © 
by an ignorant copyist. 

Taflis, Garjistán e | 83). | 48)... | Tiflis, or Taflis (Yáküt permits either 
vowel) capital of Georgia. The text omits 
two necessary points in the Lon. and Lat. 

Bailakén, Arrén ..| 83} 30| 39, 50 Situate in the defile of Khazarán, near 
Shirwán, six parasangs from Warthán. 

Bäküyah, Shirwán ..| 84 20 40| 50 Báku. 

Shamákhi do. oe | 84 30 40| 50 Now Shemákha in K. J. 

Rümiya Kubra | 85 ..| AU 50 This must be Madáin Kisra, which has 


already preceded in the 8rd Climate, 
but with a different location. The 
practical use of these tables is not very 
evident. Madáin, the ancient Ctesiphon 
had many names. Its name signifies 
‘cities’ and was formed of the union 
of 7. Asfápúr, Weh Ardashír, Hom- 
bou Shahpür, (Jundisabár) Darzindán, 
Weh Jundikhusrau (Arab Rimiyah) and 
Nuniábad. Guyard, II, II, 76. 

e | 43| ... | This is the same as the Babu’ 1 Hadid or 
Darband. The difference in Lon. is no 
doubt caused by the change in the lst 
Lon. and probably an error in the 
units both in the Lon. and Lat. 

«| 43) 30| The Siäh Koh or Black mountain ap- 

pears from the indications in Ibn 

Khaldün, (Proleg. I. 152, De Slane) to 
be the Cancasus. Abulf. places this 
island in the 6th Climate and this 
mountain in an island on the Caspian, 
and states that it is a range of moun- 
tains to the E. of the Caspian and 
circling round it to Darband. The 
eastern chain is called the Caucasus by 


Bábu' Abwáb, Arrán .. 89 


Jazirah i Síah Koh, in the| 89 
Caspian 


Arrian. V. 
© | see | Astrakhan, the orthography in Ibn 


Batütah is H4jj Tarkhán. wis, ce 


Voyages II. 446. De Guignes, Haji 
Tarkhén, I. 296. EE 


Hashtar Khán ees | t 


Agharjah E oes 


ue ven | Probably Georgia. 
Káth, Khwárizm oe | 95 y Georgia 


* | AU 360 On the E. of the Oxus, a large town 
according to Yáküt, most of the 
Khwarizm territory lying to the W. 
It is 20 parasangs from Kurkánj. Its 
meaning in the Khwarim tongue is a 
wall or enclosure in an open plain 
which is comprised within no other 
surrounding. 
aes 30 So in the MSS. but changed to Gurganj 
by the editor. Yékat confirms the or- 
thography of the text. There are two 


e 
Kurkänj Sughra Do. „, 9 


er eee d 
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Loner- | LATI- 
TUDE. TUDE. 


Nauxs. Nores. 
D. | M. D. | M. 
the Less at 10 miles distance, Tho Por- 
sian form is Gurganj, tho Arabic Jurj- 
áníyyah. In 1216 it was a flourishing 
| and populous town, Abulf, 
Jurjéniyyah, Do. 94; ... | 42| 45 Soe note above. The labours of Abul 
Fazl were confined to transcribing 
withont investigation. 
Kurkanj, the Gront, a 94; 300 42) 17 The deg. of Lat. in the last 8 names 
capital of Khwarizm should be read wao for c» und the 
min, in the last name A for yj, Simi- 
lar gross errors which give impossible 
figures are frequent. 
Házárasb Do. 95| 20 AU 10| A strong citadel on the W of tho Oxus, 
l 6 parasangs from Káth, Abulf. 
Lamakshar i 94| 30 4... | A largo village of which the famous 
commentator of tho Korán Abu'l Kásim 
Mahmud az Zamakshnri was n native. 
Darghán, Transoxiana .. | 96| ... | 40| 30 Marks the frontier of Khwarizm towards 
Marw, 24 parasangs from Häzärasb. 
Bukhárá, one of tho chief | 97| 80| 89 
cities of Transoxiana 
Baikand, a dependency of; 97 30, 89) - 
Bukhárá now in ruins 
ler dependency of | 97| 40| 390 Seven parasangs from Bukhärä. 
ükbérá 
Jand, Turkistán ..| 97| A8 48) 80|Placed by Abulf. in the 6th Climate. 


It is on the Jaxartes on the frontier of 
Turkistán, close to Yenghi-kent. 

98| ... | 99, ... | The former is tho indigenous, the latter 
the Arab form of the name, A town 
in the plain, 2 marches from the moun: 
tains towards Kash and a desert in- 
tervenes between it and the Oxus. 

99 40| ... | Its position is defined in detail by Ibn 
Haukal. Ouseley, 260. 

99| 10| 49 20|Ilák forms a district of Shásh, extending 
from Naubakht to Farghánah, accord- 
ing to Yáküt, and the town of the name 
in the environs of Bukhárae Abulfeda 
makes it almost coextensive if not 
identical with Shásh and its chief town 
Tunkat. I believe the word to signify 
summer station, in opp. to Kishlak, 
winter station. 

99| 30| ao 30 Yakdt places it near Nakhshab. Its 
situation is given by Ibn Haukal It 


Nakhshab, called Nasf ... 


Samarkand, one of the 
cities of Transoxiana 


| of tho name, Kurkánj the Great, onpital 
of Khwarizm(now Khiva) and Kurkanj, 

Kash, or Shahr-Sabz, 

Badakbshán 

. is well-known by its name of Sháhr i 
Sabz and lies direotly S. of Samarkand. 
Zámín dependency of 92 40| 40 30 Pronounced also Zämij, on the Far- 
Usrüshnah ghännh road to Soghd, a small locali- 
ty in the environs of Samarkand, 


Abulf. 


13 
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NAMES. Norges. 
Isfijab, of Shásh , 92. 60| 43| 85| On the Turkestén frontier. 
Usrishnah, a chief city of | 100) .. 41 ` Beyond Samarkand on the Jarartes. 
Transoxia ven Yáküt mentions it as a town, whioh 


Istakhri denies,allowing it to be applied 
only to the territory. It is bounded on 
the E. by Farghánah, W. by Samark- 
À kand, N. by Shásh, Abulf. i 
Shäwakath, of Shäsh 10 No further notice in the geographers 


than the text affords. i 
Usbáníkath, territory of At one march distance from Isfijéb, 9 
Isfíjáb 


parasangs E. of Usrüshnah. 
Khojand, on the Jaxartes 25| 7 marches to Samarkand and 4to Shash, 
Abulf. 
Or Khákand, vulgarly, Khokand. 


Correct Lon. of text from & to (8, capi. 


tal of Flak, beyond the Jaxartes, Ibi 

Haukal says he has heard it pronounced 

also with the long a; Täküt writes 

Tankut. It is marked in K. J, 

35 The birth-place of the great Traditionist 
al T'irmidhi. 

Situate on the bank of the Jaxartes, I t is 

mentioned by Baber in his Memoirs, 

(p. 6) as the strongest town in Par- 

ghénah, 

150 This district is described by Baber, 

Memoirs, p. 5. In consequence of its 

gardens being sheltered along the banks 

of the stream, it was called the mantle 

of five lambskins. 

50| Correct Lon. and Lat. in text. A large 

town of Farghénah. It is the next 

largest to Akhsikat; the citadel in . 

ruins, Abulf. 

Farghénah ge 62 Now Khokand. 

Ris 20 To what part of Russia this referg 

there is no indication. Abülf. * : 


Khawákand, of Farghánah 
Tunkat, a capital of Tásh- 
kand 


Tirmidh, on the Oxus ., 


Akhsikat, capital of Far. 
ghánah 


Kásán, a town beyond 
Shásh 


Kubá, Farghánah Se 


town ' Roussye' ( Reinaud), its cap 
but in the 7th Climate, Lon. 57° Skr 
Lat. 56°, id 2 d 
Extremo of Turkistán, celebrated for itg 

musk, beyond Yuzkand and ois Kash. 
ghar. Abulf. 


Ehotan 


Lä 
Ohách, or Shásh 
Tibbet 
Khájá, N. of China ‘| Oaiyon of Marco Polo, Kwatoheou. 
(Guyard) Abulf. places it 16 days’ 
journey from Pekin, between Khata 
(N. China) and Kaoli, province oon- 


tiguous to the Corea, 


_ Bankja ` C0. Sou-toheou. 


Sakhas P l f i 
Mahri, of Khaté Khata is N. China. I do not trace the 
name in Abulf., but Khuta, according 
to Yakut, is a town near Darband. 

„ 
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NAMES. 


D 


Nashawa or Nakjowán, in| 101| 980] 39| ... | Ancient Nuxuana, on the W. bank of the 
Arran. Araxes, already precodedin 4th Climate 
with a different location. 


Kushányah, in Soghd of| 98 20 39| 60| The Knshán country is identified by 


Samarkand. M. St. Martin with Bactriana. Hist, 
du Bas Empire III, 886 (Reinaud). 
Yumán ? eei | one Sex vee "T Hund 
3 2 e" va ity of brass 

GE ? a dé : y : 
Rakkán P one | ooo Vis T 90 5 
Kabs ? ase coe | eee tee 
Abrük ve | oes | ose | eee | uU | On this oity Yáķút says ‘It is a loca. 


lity in the Bilád ur Rum, (Asia Minor), 
visited from distant parts by both 
Moslems and Christians. Abu Bakr 
al Harawi who saw it, says that it is 
situated at the foot of a mountain, the 
entrance to it being through the gate 
of a fort. A subterranean passage 
leads to a wide space in the side of a 
hill with an aperture to the sky. In 
the middle is a pool round which are 
honses or chambers for the peasantry, 
whose fields are without. A church 
and a masjid are hard by for the needs 
of both religions. In the Crypt are 
several dead men with marks of spear 
and sword wounds, the bodies dres- 
sed in cotton garments. In another 
spot four bodies aro buried with their 
backs against the wall and with them 
a boy whose hand is on the head of a 
very tall man, vhe face of the latter ig 
sallow, the palm of the hand open as if he 
were about to take the hand of another, 
and the head of the boy leaning on his 
breast. By his side is a man with his 
upper lip cut open, showing his teeth. 
They all wear turbans. The bodyofa 
woman suckling her child. is near, 
Five other bodies aro standing with 
their backs against a wall, and apart 
on an eminence is a couch on which 
are 12 men and a boy, whose hands 
and feet are stained with hinna. The 
Greeks claim them as their own peo- 
ple but the Muhammadans say that 
they were Muslims, slain in the 
wars of Omar b-ul Khattáb. Some 
pretend that their nails have grown 
long, and that their heads are shaven. 
This is not the case, but, their skins 
have dried and shrivelled on their 
bones without other alteration" I 
suppose this to be Prusa ad Olym- 
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TUDE. 
NAMES. Norns. 
D. M.| D 
—— — 1 

7 
pium in Bythinia, the modern Brusa, 
but the history of this town affords no 
clue to the above narrative and Ibn | 
Batütah, who describes it under thé 
name of T II, p. 821 makes no 
mention of & curiosity which would 
soarcely have escaped his notice. 

Ufsds vec | coe | cre | see | s | Ephesus. 

Bastah, dopendency of| jeej + | Baéza. 

Jaen in Spain 

Kubá ? a [sve | seg 

Saksin „„ „ oe | The author of the Kitabn’l Atwál men- 
tions a town called Saksín, Lon. 162°, 
an, Lat, 40, 60’. The people meant 
were the Saxons or Goths who shared 
the possession of the Taurio regions 
with the Khozas. Reinaud refers to M. 
d'Obsson's Hist. of the Mongols for 
Saosin, v, II. I. 286. 

Khnttlán esc | coe | se | ove | Has preceded. 

Mikhlät $ a EN een E 

Rim DI DI ove Tr 

Bhámas | cco | eee | oe | cee | The island of Samos, has preceded. 

Sháyab P A perd E 

Rintarah, West e aen | ooo | oso | set Thus in the MSS. but changed by the 
Editor to Santriyyah. The former 
signifies Cintra, of which the pronun- 
ciation on the middle age was Syntria, 
(Reinaud II. 244). There is also a 
Santriyyah to the W. of Fayyüm, 
which cannot here be meant. 

Kabrah, Spain "m os | oe | Cabra in Andalusia. 

Kastalal ecl ae |. | cee | Castile, properly Kastilyün. 

Surkah ? ST pee GË EN 

Murghzá f PE RS GEN Gee 

Scotislah 


In Ibn Khaldin Skousya stands for 
, Scotland, v. De Slane I. 100. 

Batalyus, Spain oe | 29]... | 88| 50 Badajos, Pax Augusta. 

City of Walid ? di [os A corruption of Madinah i Walid (Val- 


ladolid 
Mursia X adolid) already preceded. 


x vse | coe | coe | oo | ove | Murcia, preceded. 

p Sie T see | eee | oe | | ee | Denia, preceded. 

= c ep . | vun | ven [| | Medina Celi preceded. 
ae E vee | ven | cee | ve | ve | Saragossa Do. 


ese | coe | coe | ove | Tükát, Tokal ? in Asia Minor. 
. . 94 80| 29) 30 Ancient Moxoene, two marches from 
GER and 8 from Khalét, 


Mish, Armenia 


Tuy Sixta CLIIMATE. 
ese 46 [Ir] 


& 
Jallikiyyah, capital of the 
Kingdom of Gallicia, 
Spain 


The capital of the Galician country 40° 
cording to Abulf. is Zamora. 


NAMES. 


zanbalunah, Spain ze 


Jurdál, Frankish territory 
,umbardyah ` Do. 


Jenedekyah ies 
Jiza, N. of Spain Qs 
Jorghán eui 


Abzou, belonging to Con- 
stantinople 

Buzantya, i. e. Constanti. 
nople 

Kastamünyah en 


Binüb, on the Pontic coast 


Hirkalah Do... 
Amüsyah Do.... 
Bámsün Do. 
Furdhat v'r Rüm ; 


Sarir Allán, near Darband 


Balanjar, capital of the 
hazara 


Korsh, on the sea of 
Azac (Azof) 


‘Yenghi-kent, Turkistén... 
nie Turkistán frontier 


i 
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40 30 43 
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Norxs. 


16| Pampeluna, or Pamplona, anciently Pom- 


pelo 


16 Anciently Bardigala, Bordeaux. 
60| This location in Abulf. is that of Milan 


capital of Lombardy, which is here 
meant. 

Hor Bundukyah as in the text, Venetia, 
isa. 

" Name of the capital of the Borjans, 
noted for their valour, exterminated by 
the Germans, and no trace of them is 
left.” Ibn Sayd qnoted by Abulf. 
He places tho town to the N. E. of 
Athens and extends the country as far 
as Constantinople. Reinand’s conjec- 
tures point to the Balgarians, bnt they 
were known as the Bulghars, v. his 
references, II. 818. De Slane, how- 
ever, interprets the word similarly, in 
Prolog. Ibn Kbaldün, I. 161. 

Correct the Lon. for deg. and min. in 
text. This is Abydos, Abulf. II. 36. 

Butávrioy. 


20| Corrupted in the text to Kalsutah. It 


is Kastamüni in Anatolia, v. Ibn 
Batátah II. 842. 
Sinope. 


20| Heraclea Pontica; now Ereklo. 


Amasia S. E. of Sinope on the Irmak. 


40| Still Sámsün, anciently Amisus. 
90! For e» I would read . Furdhat sig. 


nifies a port. The meaning would then 
be a Crimean port, see post Kafa. 

Now Daghestán. The Sarir is said to be 
a territory of the Allän (Allains) the 
capital of which is located in Lon. 74°, 
(or 72°) Lat. 48°, but in Ibn Khaldán, I. 
161, is Sinope. 


30| The passage relating to this name in 


Abulf. from Ibn Sayd is contradictory, 
placing tho town on the 8. of Darband, 
of Jorzén and then on the Volga Re- 
inand believes it to have been situated 
between the Volga and the Caucasus. 
Somo maintain that it is the same as 
Itil, a town taking its name from the 
Volga (Itil) and which stood where 
now is Astrakhon. Jorzán is probably 
the Khorzene of Strabo, R. 


50 Kertch on the straits of Tenikale, v 


Travels of Ibn Batatah, p. 855, II. 


Near Isfínjáb. 
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Norxs. 


NAMES. 


á is | " IT. | vee | Probably a repetition of Faryáb precede 
s » | in the 4th Climate. deg : 
Bhalj, Taráz territory 100 30 44| ... | A small town on the Turkistän frontier, | 

idis Yákát. 
1 Turkistán " 102| 50 44| ... | Yüzkand in Transoxiana, both forms are 
i correct according to Yáküt. 
Káshghar, one of the chief 
cities of Turkistán 
Kalorán ? d , ; E 
Katilch * ., 108. 44, | Probably for Khánbáligh, (Pekin) which 
follows lower down &nd has preceded 
in the first Climate under & third 


form. 
Küräkuräm, mountain in| e |... | soe | ove 
Kohistan 
Khánbáligh, capital of å t eto ove 
China 


Abüldah P ong eee eee LE) eee 

Asht ? [12] [EI] [II eee es 

Antazakht „% | tee ap DT 

Fartanah f vee | coe | d ee | ove | Probably a corruption of Kurtubah, Oor- 
dova, 

Tetlyah P eee toe DT 0 00 [IT] Tudela P 

Asnüt ? soe | ove | ove | coe | ove Sinüb ? (Sinope) 

Bámün 7 ooo] ven | coe | wm | vu | Bämgpn ? 

Kastamunyah, in Asia... | sen .. | Has preceded. 

Minor 

Tarábazün "ES S SE Do. 

Jandah % | von | cee | sen | ve | Genoa ? 

Bamürah, Spain ger | wël Seet véi 


Zamora, read Le for e 


Lumbardiyah coe | coe | cee | coe | ove Has preceded. 
Borshén — .. es | ove | ve | Has preceded. 

Balanjar eee 9 00 eee ene Do. 

Jábulisa A Tm TT eee eee Zábulistán P 

Desert of Kipchäx e coe | coe | e. | The plain of Kipzac, says Gibbon, ex- 
tends on either side of the Volga in a 
boundless space towards the Saik and 
Borysthenes and is supposed to contain 
ihe primitive name and nation of the 
Cossacks, CLXIV, v. Ibn Batütah, II, 
p. 956, who describes its character. 


Tre Seventa CLIMATE. 


ges YékG, frontier of 19 | ... St. James of Compostella, 
ain 


P 
Sakji, near the Euxino ., 
Akja-Kirmán, Bulgaria [ITI 


Karkar, in the Ae country 


Now Isakdje on the Danube, Ilistria. 
Now Akerman at the mouth of the Dni- 
ester. » 

In theinterior of the Orimea, now call 
Tohoufont-kalé or fortress of the Jews 


—— — 


b 
i 


| 
i 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Kafé, port in the Crimea 


Solghat, vis., Kirim 


Tirnan, in the Ulák (Valak) 


country 


Bulár, 4. e., Bulghár on the 


Shores of the Itil Sea 


(Caspian) 


Azak, a port on the Sea of 
Aza 

Sardi, capital of the Bara. 
kah 


country 


Alukak, in the Saréi ooun- 
try 


Nahéd? Aral Sea 


Source of the Oxus 


Beim 


Middle of the lake, the 
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from a colony of Caryate Jews, near the 
Chädir Digh mountain, Reinaud, II, 
819. 

67, 60! 60; ... | The ancient Theodosia, a colony of the 
Milesians, v. Ibn Batütah, II, 357. 

67, 10| 60| 10 That is that the name of the country 
Kirim was also given to Solgh&t which 
Abulfeda calls the capital of the Crimea 
and bearing also its name, so that 
when the word Kirim is used by itself, 
it signifies Solghát It still bears the 
name of Eski Kirym, Reinaud, n. p. 820, 
v. Ibn Batituh, II, 354. 

57 30 60) ... | Ternovo or Ternovaia in Wallachia. 


90]... 50 30 The actual position of this town was on 
the W. bank of the Volga, 135 versts, 
S. of Kasan. From the fact of coins 
having been found bearing the name of 
Bolgár-aljadid or New Bulghar the 
existence of two towns has been suppos- 
ed, and Erdmann professor of O. Lan. 
guages in the Univ. of Kasan, proposes 
or establishes a distinction between 
Bolár and Bulghár. Ibn Bafátah passed 
three days in the town, IT, 399. 

75 „. 48] ... | Azof ab the mouth of the Don. 


86... | 48]... Ibn Batütah visited this town from Ag. 
trakhan (II 446). The town was called 
Sera Barakah, the capital of Sultan 
Uzbec. This name is algo given to the 
Prince by Abulf. The town stands on 
an E. branch of the Volga where the 
Tsarewka and Solcenka streams join that 
river. It was destroyed by Tamerlane 
in 1408. See Reinaud’s notes and re- 
ferences on this name, II, 828. The 
lat. is that of Paris. 

ap, | 49| 55| On the W. bank of the Volga between 
Sardi and Bulár at 15 marches from 
each. The horde of the Tartar prince 
of Barakah advances as far as this, but 
does not pass beyond, Abulf. 


This is either Sarikol on the Pamir table- 
land, the source of the northern Oxus 
which Wood discovered on 12th Fe- 
bruary 1888, or Barkat Yásin, the 
source of the sonthern branch traced 
in 1868, by the Mirza an employé in: 
the G, T. S. It is doubt^ul which of 
these two should rank as the chief 
source of the Oxus, 
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NAMES. 


Bajnah f Turkistän 
Sikläb m 


Mushkah, in the Slav 
country on tho sea 


Tabr ? Se 

Kálak P NEE 

Sarikirmán, Bulghar an 
Turk country 


Jábalk, extreme W. of 


Mauritania 


Shore of the Ocean Ki 
Mari Kirman ? ET 
Sudák, on the Euxine ... 


Islands of Urdujard ?.. 
T Budan ? 


M Küni Se 


* 

Nihänah ? on the Ocean 

Taniah, by some said to 
be on the Ocean, by 
others rising above the 
Ocean 

Bór, a city near the re- 
gions of darkness. 

Cupola of the earth . 

Middle of tffe olxoundyy ., 

Middle of the sea of 
Manus ? 

Extreme of the country 
of Barkányah 
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90| ... 


Slavonia. The Saklab peninsula 


ial} . Reinaud considers to 


compriso the country between the 
Oxus and Dnieper, but Norway, 
Sweden and Finland are inoluded on it 
by Abulfeda, II, 314. 

Ibn Sayd gives the Lon. 48°, Lat. 58°, 
20’. This country is also placed by 
Kazwini on the shore of the ocean, but 
it is probable, as Reinaud supposes, 
that Moscow is intended, ita real posi- 
tion being unknown. 


Lon. 55° Lat. 6°, east of Akerman, five 
days’ march of Solghát, Abulf. Sarou or 
Sari Kirmán is the Tartar name of the 
old town of Kherson, the oradle of 
Russian Christianity. Its ruins still 
called by the same name, are near 
Sebastopol. 

Jabulká and Jabulsá are mythical cities 
placed at opposite sides of the 
mountain of Káf which is said to en- 
circle tho earth, but Jabnlká is gene- 
rally placed at the extreme E and 
Jabulsá to the W. They are employed 
in a religions sense to signify the first 
stages of a contemplative life, v. Burhán 
i Kati or Vuller's Lex. and Yakit, also 
Tabari Chron, pp. 27, 36, I. 


Probably Sari Kirmán 

Lon. 56°. Lat. 61? A town in the Ori- 
mea, à rival to Kufá in trade; opposite 
Samsün in Asia Minor, Abulf, now Novo 
Shudák. 

In some MS. Rudjard. 


Probably misoript for Thule. The Shet- 
lands. 


s.. | Already preceded. Perhaps Marmora, 


36, 20 SU 20| Brittany or Armorica, according to Rei- 


D 


SE naud is here intended and Ibn Sayd's 
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Names oF PLACES. 


Mouths of the Tánánís . 


Tämänish 37 „. | 54 
Locality on the Niá Natis 37) 55 55 
Villages called Nablis ..| 5 45 
Country adjacent to Lesser, 18 ... 
Britain 
Middle of Great Britain...) 17! 20 66 
„ Lesser Britain | 29. 61 
Extreme point of Lesser 29 .. 62 
Britain 
Islands called Anádu ...| 29 . | 6 
T „ Thule. 20 ..| 63 
Afam, in the Slav country | 64)... | ... 


Parts of the Slav country | ... | ses | «+ 
Uninhabited ess ECH [issn |e vee 
Extremest point of the|..|..| 9 
world; here all the Zodia- 
cal signs rise and set 


Notes. 


language reproduces that of tho text, 
* the extreme of the Bretagne country ' 
which he places at Lon. 9°, Lat. 50°, 80’. 


36| ER 52 50| Preceded, for Tananis, read Tanais. 
U Lon. almost illegible. It is probably a 


repetition of the above. 

Preceded : corruption of Mänitash, (Palus 
Mxotis.) 

Deg. of Lon. and Lat. illegible. 


In some MS. Aluh or Alwah, syll. 


To winp THE Distances op Priaces.! 


The longitude and latitude of the given places are ascertained. The 
excess difference between cach is multiplied into itself and the products 
which are called squares (for the square of a number is that number 


ege 


lIn his XXI Ohap. of the Indica, 
Albirüni refers to several of his publica- 
tions in which the method of finding 
the distances has been worked out. 
These are not repeated but he gives the 
calculation. of the defántara i. e, difer- 
ence between, the places according to the 
Hindu method as reported by Alfazári, 
in his Canon, viz., Add together the 
Squares of the sines of the latitudes of 
the two places and take the root of the 
sum. .This root is the portio, Further 
square the difference of these two sines 
and add it to the portio, Multiply the 

14 


sum by 8 and divide the product by 877. 
The quotient is the distance between the 
two places according to a rough calcu. 
lation. On this Albiruni remarks, “ This 
method is found in the agtronomical 
books of the Hindus, in conformity with 
the account of Alfazári save in one parti: 
culars. The here-mentioned portio is 
the root of the diference between the 
squares of, the sines of the two latitudes 
not the sum of their squares,” I do not 
find the calculation mentioned by Abul 
Fazl, of this astronomer,’ : 


SINGULAR RESULTS ARISING FROM ACCIDENT OF LOCATION. 


multiplied by itself) are set down and the two squares added together and 
their square root extracted. This root is then multiplied into 564 Karo! 
which is the extent of a degree according to the moderns, or into 663 whick 
is the degree according to the ancients, and the product is the distance of 
the two places from each other. As long as a variation in the extent of 
longitudes and latitudes arises, the excess is multiplied proportionately 
and the result ascertained ; where the longitudes and latitudes are equal, 
the rule does not hold good. This distance is calculated on the straight 
line, but some discrepancy will occur from the curve in direction. Abu 
Raihán Birúni has calculated this approximately and added a fifth of the 
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result found. 
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At tho equator all the stars rise and set and the periods of both are 
equal. Night and day are constant in twelve hours each, and the move- 
ment of tho celestial sphere is circular. In the first of Aries and Libra 
the sun is in tho zenith and casts two shadows, and at these two periods 
where the temperature is equable over the greater part of the olcνẽ, at 
tho equator the heat is excessive and tho gnomon has no shadow. When 
tho sun passes the first of Aries and inclines to the north, the shadow is 
thrown to tho south, and when he passes the first of Libra and moves 
southwards, the shadow is cast to the north. The year has six seasons. Two 
summers, from the lst? of Aries to the 15th? of Taurus, and from the Let" 
of Libra to the l5th? of Scorpio; two winters, from the 1st? of Cancer to 
the 15th? of Leo, and from the 1st? of Capricorn, to the 15th? of Aquarius. 
At the change of the Suu into Cancer, the temperature rises in the climatic 
zones inclined from the equator, whereas at the equator it is the beginning 
of winter. It has also two springs, from the 16th? of Leo to the end of 
Virgo, and from the 16th? of Aquarius to the end of Pisces; and two au- 
tumns, from the 16th? of Taurus to the end of the Gemini and from the 16th 
of Scorpio to the end of Sagittarius. Avicenna and some learned men 
maintain that the eqpator is the most equable in temperature of all coun- 
tries, because the seasons of cold and heat follow in close succession and 
the sun does not remain long in the zenith. Fakhr-Razi! and another 


1 Muhammad Ibn Zakariyyé ar Rázi is 
known in the Schools of Medicine of the 
middle ages as Rasis, Rhazes or Rhazis, 
and accused of having become a Pyrrho- 
nian from misunderstanding the teach- 
ing of Aristotle. D’Herbelot says that 
he had the reputation of a great philo- 


Sopher and being as distinguished in 
pa a Astronomy as in Medicine, 
but the wit of the envious asserted that 
he was an indifferent chemist since he 
could not cure his own blindness, and & 
worthless astronomer since he could not 
foresee the misfortunes that befell him. 
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school select the fourth climate and say that “although the sun's stay in 
the zenith is but for a short period, on the other hand he is never more 
remote than 23 degrees and a fraction, and we observe that in places where 
the greatest altitude of the sun is less than its altitude at the equator, as 
for instance at Khwarizm, where his altitude on the first of Cancer is 71° 
which is 5° lower than his altitude at the equator, the people are much 
inconvenienced by the heat, while at the equator it is the cold season. But 
as the altitude there is 5° greater, it follows that the winter of the equator 
should be hotter than the summer of Khwarizm: what then would its 


summer be? And the colour and appearance of the Ethiopians who are 


near the zone of the equator support this view.” Tho partisans of each 
school, maintain their several opinions at considerable length. The true 
resolution is this, that equability in the senso of approximate similarity of 
conditions is more apparent at the equator, and great heat on account of 
this assimilation, is to a certain extent unfelt, because the sensations caused 
by physical impressions succeeding each other rapidly have less force, 
while sensations directly antagonistic are more perceptible though disre- 
garded in view of the equality in the constant proportions of heat and cold, 
In the first mentioned sense, therefore, Avicenna is correct, while in the 
latter, the opinion of Ar Rázi is tenable. Every place which has not the 
equinoctial and its pole directly in the zenith is accounted among climatic 
zones inclined from the equator, and these are specially differentiated in 
five classes. The first is in a latitude less than the greatest declination of 
the Sun from the equator : the latitude of the second is equal to the greatest 
declination : that of the third is greater than the declination but less than 
its complement measured from the equator: that of the fourth is equal to 


bound himself to return them under great 
forfeiture ; v Robertson’s Hist. Charles 
V. Notes to Sec. I. But this fictitious 
value was due to the extreme rarity and 
therefore high price of books in general 
and not to the merit of the author. His 


He is the reputed author of many works 
in Chemistry and Medicine, and of a 
commentary on Aristotle. The catalogue 
is noticed by Sachau, II, 342, Albirdni, 
Indica, He died under the reign of Al 
Muktadir in A. H. 310. The works of 


Rasis translated into Latin or French 
Were accounted among the treasures of 
the library belonging to the faculty of 
Medicine in Paris in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, In 1471 Louis the gleventh of 
Franoe borrowed them from that learned 
body and deposited in pledge a quantity 
of valuable plate and was moreover, 
compelled to procure a nobleman to join 
With him ag Wéi, ina deed by which he 


name occurs also among the books which 
Ohaucer'a Doctor of Physioke is said to 
have stadied. ` 
Well knew he the old Esculapius. 
And Dioscorides and eke Rufus. 
Old Hippocrates, Haly, and Galen. 
Serapyon, Razis, and Avycen. 
Averrois, Damascien, Constantyn. 
Bernard, and Gatesden and Gilbertyn. 
Prolog. Cant. Tales: 
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the complement: that of the fifth is greater than the complement but less 
than 90°. In the first, the sun is twice in the zenith, from the Let of Aries 
to Cancer and from the Ist of Cancer to Libra and casts here also two 
shadows. In the second he is only once in the zenith, in Cancer. Here 
and in the remaining zones where the sun does not culminate, the shadow 
is thrown to the north. At the spot where the pole of the equinoctial is 
directly perpendicular it is 90° and the movement of the celestial sphere 
is likea mill. The year there forms a nycthemeron as has already been 
explained. There is no doubt that the fabled darkness! which is the tradi- 
tion of the vulgar, refers to the gloom of these nights. The points of the 
east, west, north and south are not hore distinguishable. 

Some divide the oixovuév into three parts. The first is from the 
equator to a position the latitude of which is equal to the greatest declina- 
tion of the sun from the equator. The inhabitants of this region are called 
Sudán (blacks), because the sun shining directly above them, they are coloured 
by its rays and their hair is curly. Those who dwell proximate to the equa- 
tor are called Zingis? They aro absolutely black and scarce resemble human 
beings. Those who live near the region of the greatest declination, are less 
swarthy and being of moderate stature and equable disposition, are more of 
a class with the natives of Hindustan, and Yemen and some of the Mauri- 
tanian Arabs. The second is the region of which the latitude extends from 
the greatest declination to a quarter parallel with the Great Bear? Tho 
colour of its inhabitants is inclined to fairness and as the sun does not 
shine perpendicularly above them and yet is never far removed, their 
bodies are fashioned in a naturally-adjusted mean, as the Chinese, the 
Turks, and the people of Khurásán, Irak, Persia and Syria. Of this race, 
those who dwell nearest to the south have a subtler intellect because they 
are nearer the zodiac and the orbits of the five planets, while those are of 
a moro powerful build who inhabit the regions to the west. Proximity to 
the east produces a softness of frame and by such as these great deeds are 
never accomplished. The third region is parallel with the orbit of the 


L 


It is here that eastern fable locates 
the fountain of the water of life, which 
the as mythical prophet, saint, or bard 
al Khidr is said to have discovered and 
tasted, and received his immortality. He 
is alluded to in the 18th Chapter of the 
Koran in the adventure with Moses from 
which may be traced the atory of Par- 
nell's Hermit. 


$ The inhabitants of Zanguebar, inolud- 


ing the Zingis of Ptolemy near the 
entrance of the Red Sea and a large por- 
tion of inner Africa, v. Lane. Lex. 

* According to the Vishnu Dharma, the 
orbit of the Great Bear lies under the 
pole: under it the orbit of Saturn: then 
that of Jupiter: next, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury and the Moon. They 
rotate towards the east like a mill in 8 
uniform motion peculigg to each star, 
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yeat Bear such as the country of the Sclavonians and Russians, and as 
is distant from the Zodiac and little affected by the heat of the sun, the 
d impels to hardihood, moisture is predominant, and natural living pro- 
cts do not mature. Their colour is fair, their hair red and worn long, 
eir bodies sleek, their temper fierce and their disposition inclined to evil. 
lermes,! the most celebrated of the name, divides the earth into seven 
arts analogous with the seven spheres, one within the other. The first 
wards the south is the continent of India: the second, Arabia, Yemen, 
1d Abyssinia: the third, Egypt, Syria and Mauritania: the fourth, Persia: 
je fifth, the Greeks, Sclavonians, Franks: the sixth, the Turks and the 
hazars: the seventh, China, Khotan and Tibbet. 

It is said that Noah apportioned the length of the habitable globe 
ito three lots. The southern he gave to Ham, and this is the country of 
1e blacks and the Arabs: the northern to Japhet, where the fair-skinned, 
iddy faced races dwell: the middle portion was assigned to Shem, in- 
abited by the wheat-coloured people. Feridün divided the breadth of 
is dominions into three parts; the eastern he gave to Tür: the western to 
alm and the intermediate tract to Iraj. Some of the Greeks have made 
wo sections of the habitable earth latitudinally from Egypt. The 
astern they call Asia, the western which is the Mediterranean Sea, they 
ubdivide into two, that on the south being named Libya, the country of 
he negroes, and that on the north Europe? where dwell the white and 


ome moving rapidly, others slowly. Al- 
irüni criticises this statement with his 
sual intelligence. See Indica. Cap. 
. X VIT, Sachau, p. 288. 

l The Hermetic books are said by 
‘abricius to be the forgeries of a Jew or 
f a semi-Platonio semi-Christian writer 
f about the 2nd century after Christ. 
Termes Trismegistus himself is a fiction 
f the Neo Platonists and was the off- 
pring of the Oriental and Hellenio phi- 
dsophies. He was the supposed mystio 
uthor of all knowledge and the author, 
n the authority of Manetho, of 36,525 
looks, As this number corresponds 


rith the total number of years of Egyp- - 


lon Chronology in the “Ancient Ohro- 
ole,” obtained by multiplying the 1461 
fears of the Oanicular Cycle by 25, the 
Oincidence is suggestive that the 


computation of the books was of late 
date. Bochart understands by books, 
lines, and Hornius, pages of papyrus. 
Galen regarded the Hermetical books of 
astrological botany as the work of an 
impostor. See Sir G Lewis. Astron. of 
the Anc, His principal works published 
under this name are given in the class 
Dict. of Dr. W. Smith. 

8 This tripartite division into Europe 
Asia and Libya was unknown jo Homer, 
and the earliest allusions to it are found 
in the writers of the Ist half of the 5th 
century B. C., viz. Aeschylus and Pindar 
and the logographers Hecateus and 
Phereoydes; v. Art Asia, Smith C. D. 
Herodotus discusses it in Melpomene 
(42) with some wonder at the character 
of the division, 
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ruddy-complexioned races. Bisecting Asia from the angle between the 
east and north transversely in a southerly direction, they divide it into two 
segments, of which the inner is the less and the outer the greater. Thi 
middle is called Asia Minor and comprises the country of Irán, Hijéy, 
Yemen and Khurásán. The outer is Asia Major, comprising China,! India 
and Sind. Some say that Hindu philosophers partition the habitable 
earth into a diagram of nine parts, viz., the south (dahkhin) the Arabian 
country; the north (uttar), that of the Turks; the east, (pdérab), China; 
the west, (pachchim), Egypt and Barbary; the north-east (ísán), Khata 
and Khotan; the north-west (bíyab), the Greeks and Franks; the south- 
west (nairit) the country of the Copts and Berbers, Africa and Spain. The 
middle country was called Madhya-desa.* But this account is not found in 
this order in any Sanskrit work nor is it thus handed down by any of the 
learned of this country. 


— — —ä—ͥ. ů. . -äö.. —bö —— — — —— 


Albania, Armenia, Syria, 


ga uud dy zët dioupiodyroy kal die. Iberia, 


Toy ABU Tre kal 'Aciny «al Elpdany’ ov 
yhp opexpd TÀ Sia époyta oft ep dori. phied 
piv yàp rap’ ku por epas maphies A Eùpórn' 
edpeos 06 wéps o cupnBardev ain Qalveral 
pot elvat, 

1 This partition into A. Major and A. 
Minor was not made, according to a 
writer in the Cl. Dio. till the 4th cen- 
tury of our era. Asia Major (A. A ne 
was part of the continent E. of the 
Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line 
drawn from the Euxine at Trebizond to 
ihe Gulf of Issus and the Mediterranean. 
It included Sarmatia Asiatica, with all 
the Soythian tribes to the E., Colchis, 


Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assy. 
ria, Media, Susiana, Persis, Ariana, 
Hyroania, Margiana, Baotriana, Sogdi- 
ana, India, China, Asia Minor (A. j 
pixpd, Anatolia) was the peninsula on the 
extreme W. of Asia, bounded by the 
Euxine, Aigean and Mediterranean. 

3 He has omitted the S. E. The dia- 
gram will be found in Albirüni's Indica 
Ch. XXXIX, 262, Sachau, with the 
authorities. Abul Fazbs ill-digested 
knowledge is heaped up indiscriminately 
without order or method and without 


heed or consciousness of the worthless: 
ness of so much of it. 
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Tug Scare or NOTATION. 


Units up to 9 "UU. 

10 „ 100 «„ Daka, 

100 „ 1000. b.. Sata. 

1000 „ &.. „„ Sahasra, 

10,0 „ “e... . ` Agut 
100000 ło J.... en Laksh vulg. lakh. 
1,000, 0y00 é  Prayuta. 
10,000, 0000 .. FCoti, vulg. Krop. 
100,000, 000. ome Arbuda. 

1,000, 000,000 .. Abja. 

10, 000, 000, 0 0 õ0ũ . vw Kharba. 

100, 000,000, O0. , Nikharba. 

1, 000, 000, 000,00 ůͥ ũ 00. Mahäpadma. 
10,000, 000, 000, 000 ... „ Saika 

100, 000, 000, 000, 000 „„ „. Jaladhi. 
1,000, 000, 000, 000, 0h Madhya. 
10,000,000,000,000,000 ... „ Antya. 


100, 000, 000, 000,000, 000. Parärdha. 

The Brahmans have not more than eighteen places of notation, the 
first being units, Buam, and the rest proceeding by multiples of ten. All 
above units have a separate designation as above noted, thus differing 
from the Greek compounds of notation, An intervening number of this 
scale, for instance, fifteen, is included in the second, one hundred and 
twelve, in the third place, and so on And further by the addition of 
eleven places to the eighteen, they reckon up to twenty-nine places and em- 
ploying the terms of six of the series, the remainder are suffixed as com- 
pounds, as will be seen from what follows. Thus: Tens, hundreds, thousands, 
lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors; krors tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krops of krops; krops of krops tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands—nineteen places from the unit’s place, and 
this illustrates the foregoing description. Krors of krors tens of thousands 
is 1,000,000,000,000,000,000, up to nine tens of thousands of krops of krors, 


1 Read the 16th Chapter of Albirdni’s 
India in connection with this reckoning. 
He says some maintain a 19th order 
Called Bhüri, According to others the 
limit of reckoning is kofi and starting 
from koti the succession would be koti, 


tens, hundreds, thousands, &o. Bachan 
has inadvertently reversed this order. 
Albiräni adds that Dasd sahasra, and 
Daaá laksha are used for the Sth and 7th 
orders respectively, as the terms Ayuta 
and Prayuta are rarely employed, 
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and in a descending scale, nine thousand krors of krops and nine. hundred 
80 on to nine. Again, krops of krops lakhs, tens of kroys of krors of lakhs, 
krops of krops of krops; krops of krors of krops tens, hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krops of krops of krops of krors,! 
which series proceeds in the manner above given. 

The Greeks have their scale of notation from one to nine and the 
recurring ternary series they call a cycle. Thus from one to nine are units, 
from ten to ninety, tens, and from one hundred to nine hundred, hundreds. 
This is termed the first cycle. From one thousand to nine thousand are 
units of thousands, from ten thousand to ninety thousand are tens of 
thousands, and from one hundred thousand to nine hundred thousand are 
hundreds of thousands. This they call the second cycle. And thus at the 
end of each cycle the word “thousands” is added, as for instance, the 
third cycle begins with units of thousands of thousands, i. e., a thousand 
thousand, followed by tens of thousands of thousands, i. e., ten thousand 
thousand up to ninety thousand thousand. Next follows hundreds of 
thousands of thousands, 4. e, a hundred thousand thousand, The begin- 
ning of the fourth cycle is units of thousands of thousands of thousands, and 
so on throughout the remainder of the series. The designations in all are 
but three, viz., tens, hundreds, thousands, and as to what is said in ancient 
books of this system being borrowed from the Greeks, the version above 
given certainly does not support it. 


1 10, 000, 000,000, 000, 000, 000, 000,000,000. Twenty-nine places from the units. 
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»THE Quarters or THE Grose. 


The Hindus term a quarter difá and also digl and of these they reckon 
ep, Each of them they consider to be under a tutelary spirit whom they 
name Dig-pála as will appear in the following table:— 


Sanskrit name of 


quarter. English. Regent. 
Pürva wa. | East Indra. 
Agni ^ | South-east | Aen) 
Dakshina .. | South .| Yama. 
Nairrita ^ | South-west ^ | Nairrita, 
Paschima West ..| Varuna. 
Váyaviya *. | North-west | Vayu. 
Uttara ^ | North oe | Kuvera, 
Iéána ^ | North-east ve | Péana. 
Urddhva ^ | Above ^. | Brahma, 
Adhah nn | Below S | Naga. 


Some assign & quarter to the interval between the upper and lower 
regions and thus reckon eleven. The regent of this is Rudra. 


l Hind, fig from XX, Sansk. feu. 
`$ Indra is the Indian Jupiter; in Sansk, 
Dyausb-ppitar, or that one among the 
many Jupiters which personified the 
firmament and whose epithets, in Sans- 
krit, are according to Sir W. Jones, the 
same with those of the Jove of Ennius as 
expressed in the line. 
Aspice hoo sublime candens quem invocant 
omnes Jovem. 
Agni is the god of fire, and one of the 
most ancient objects of Hindu worship 
who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, 
Yama in the Vedas is the god of the 
dead with whom the departed spirits 
dwell The S. W. regent is 4 demon or 
Rékshasa, Varuna is one of the oldest 
vedio deities, and like its derivative 
| Olpayós a personification of the all-en- 
, COmpassing sky, The name also designa- 


tes one of the lunar mansions, The god 
of the air, the Hindu Eolus is represented 
by Vayu and is associated in the Vedas with 
Indra, riding in the same car. Kuvera, 
as living in the shades and being the god 
of wealth, unites the characteristics of 
Pluto and Plutus. Ifána is a name of 
Siva or of one of his manifestations, 
The serpent worshipping Nagas may 
boast of their connection with or descent 
from this regent of the nether world, 
Ishall not pursue the legend of their 
origin and refer the reader for the more 
particular history of the above names, 
among numerous sources of information, 
to Sir W. Jones’ Essay on the Gods of 
India and Greece, to Dowson’s Dict, of 
Hindu Mythology, and to Lassen, Indisoh 
Alterthum. 


22 


15 
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ANIMAL, Lire. 


This subject cannot be altogether omitted and shall be cursorily 
touched upon. In what relates to man, somewhat has already been set 
down. In distinguishing the finer shades observable in the measure of 
divergence in the dispositions of men in this region of the globo, investiga- 
tion points to little discovery. Judges of character, generally, when consi- 
dering the Hindu people, incline to the ancient opinion that each of them 
is a presentment of the race contained in the individual. One, from the 
eminence of his virtues will be beyond price; another will be dear at the 
basest coin. If regarded with the eyes of impartiality, the sincerely devout 
of this country are unlike the seekers of God in other lands and in warring 
with interior spiritual foes that wear the guiso of friends, they are rarely 
to be matched. Their knowledge of affairs, capacity in execution, reckless- 
ness of valour, fidelity, especially in times of difficulty, their devoted 
attachment and disinterested servive, and other eminent good qualities are 
beyond measure great. And yet there are many obdurate and pitiless 
spirits, devoid of gentle courtesy who for the merest trifle will rise to the 
shedding of blood, and marvellous are the tales told of these ravening 
fiends in the guise of angels. 

The Hindu philosophers reckon four states of auspiciousness which 
they term varna.! 1. Bréhmana. 2 Kshatriya vulgarly, Khatrí. 3. Vaisya 
vulgarly Bais. 4. S'ídra, vulgarly sádra. Other than these are termed 
Mlechchha. At the creation of the world the first of these classes was pro- 
duced from the mouth of Brahma, a brief account of whom has already 
been given: the second, from his arms; the third, from his thigh and the 
fourth from his feet; the fifth from the cow Kámadhenu? the name of 
Mlechcha being employed to designate them, 


1 The term in its primitive meaning castes are carefully stated by Muir 
signifies ‘colour, the Aryans from the (Sansk. Texts, Vol. I.) who may be com- 
north priding themselves on their fair pared with Lassen, I. 794. 
complexion, in contradistinction to the $ The granter of desires,’ said to have 
“black skin’ typical of the indigenous been produced at the churning of the 
faced! The term subsequently was ap- ocean, belonging to the sage Vasishtha. 
plied to oaste. The various theories Called also Káma-duh, Savalá and Borg, 


oritioal and legendary of the origin of bhi. Dowson. 
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The Brahmans have six recognised duties. 1. The study of the Vedas 


and other sciences. 2. The instruction of others (in the sacred texts). 
3. The performancë of the Jag, that is oblation of money and kind to the 
Devatas. 4. Inciting others to the same. 5. Giving presents. 6. Receiv- 
ing presents. 

Of these six the Kshatriya must perfom three, 1. Perusing the holy 
texts. 2. The performance of the Jag. 3. Giving presents. Further 
they must, I. minister to Brahmans. 2. Control the administration of 
‘worldly government and receive the reward thereof. 3. Protect religion. 
4. Exact fines for delinquency and observe adequate measure therein. 
5. Punish in proportion to the offence. 6. Amass wealth and duly 
expend it. 7. Supervise the management of elephants, horses, and cattle 
and the functions of ministerial subordinates, 8. Lovy war on due occa- 
sion. 9. Never ask an alms. 10. Favour the meritorious and the like. 

The Vaisya also must perform the same three duties of the Brahman, 
and in addition must occupy himself in: 1. Service. 2. Agriculture. 
3. Trade. 4. The care of cattle. 5. The carrying of loads. 

From birth to the time of investiture with the sacred thread, these 
ten duties may be performed by all the three castes above-mentioned. 

The Sidra is incapable of any other privilege than to serve these 
three castes,! wear their cast-off garments and eat their leavings. He may 
be a painter, goldsmith, blacksmith, carpenter, and trado in salt, honey, 
milk, butter-milk, clarified butter and grain. 

Those of the fifth class, are reckoned as beyond the pale of religion, like 
infidels, Jews and the like. By the inter-marriages of these, sixteen other 
classes are formed. Tho son of Brahman parents is acknowledged as a 
Brahman. If the mother be a Kshatriya, (the father being a Brahman) 
the progeny is called Múrdhavaśikta. If the mother be a Vaisya, the son 
is named Ambastha? and if a Südra girl, Nishdda. Ik the father and 
mother are both Kshatriya, the progeny is Kshatriya. If the mother be a 
Brahman, (and the father a Kshatriya) the son is called Sta. If the 
mother be a Vaisya, the son is Máhigya. If the mother be a Südra, the pro- 


l See these duties in the Institutes of 
Manu, I, 88, and ff., p. 12, Barnell. 

2 The text has Antaf; The term I have 
employed is taken from the ordinances of 
Manu and is found in the texts of Sir W, 
Jones and of Burnell These names and 

any other variations of the progeny of 
inter-marriages will be foung in the tenth 
‘chapter of the Institutes of Manu. The 


management of horses and driving wagong, 
is therein said to be the occupation of 
Sátns; tho practice of medicine that of 
Ambasthas ; attendance on women, that 
of Vaidehnkns ; trade that of Mägadhas; 
killing fish that of Nishádas ; garpentry of 
Ayogavas. Catching and killing animals 
that live in holes, is the ocenpation of 
Ksattars, Ugras, and Pukkasas. 
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geny is Ugra. If both parents be Vaisya, the progeny is Vaiéya. If the 
mother be a Brahman, (which is illicit) the progeny is Vaideha but if she be 
a Kshatriya, which also is regarded as improper, he is Mégadha, From 
the Vaisya by a Südra mother is produced a Karaga. When both parents 
are Sidra, the progeny is Sidra. If the mother be a Brahman, the pro 
geny is Ohanddla. If she be a Kshatriya, it is called Ohattd.! Fron 
a Sidra by a Vaisya girl is produced the Ayogava. | 

In the same away still further ramifications are formed, each with 
different customs and modes of worship and each with infinite distinctions 
of habitation, profession, and rank of ancestry that defy computation. 

The Brahmans, in regard to the study of the Vedas, are of four classes, 
and each occupies himself with the perusal of a special sacred work There 
are twenty ways of reading the Rigveda; the Yajurveda has eighty-six; 
the Samaveda, one thousand, and the Atharvaveda, five, and their several 
disciples fall into distinct categories. There may be also ten distinctions 
of Brahmans, according to their occupations. 1. Deva. 2, Muni. 3. 
Dvi-ja. 4. Rájá 5. Vaidya. 6. Südra. 7. Bidálaka. 8. Pasu. 9. 
Mlechchha. 10. Chándála. 

The firs& named perform the Hom? for themselves, not for others, and 
give presents, but do not receive them, and learn, but do not teach. The 
second perform the Hom for others as well as for themselves and receive 
gifts and teach. The third class* have twelve distinctive notes. The six 
aforesaid and 7. Meekness. 8. Restraint of the five senses from things 
unlawful 9. Unshrinking from austerities. 10. Attachment to the 
precepts of the Vedas. 11. Taking no life. 12. Attributing the posses- 
sion of nothing to themselves. The fourth class perform the same offices 


1 According to Burnell, (X. 806) the 
term is Ksattar, Sir W. Jones writes 


of sacrifice, 
4 The three castes of the Brahman, 


Oshettri. Muir (Sans. Texts, I. 174), 
Kshattri. 

3 According to Albirüni, Vyása divided 
the Veda into the fonr parts named be- 
low, aud to each of his four pupils, he 
taught a separate Veda to be learnt by 
heart. They are enumerated in the 
same order as the four parts of the Veda: 
Paila, Vaisampáyana, Jaimiui, Sumantu. 

8 This oplation consists in casting 
clarified butter, &., into the sacred fire 
as an offering to the gods, with invoca- 
tions and prayers according to the object 


Kshatriya and VaiSya, were called, dvi-j^, 
twice-born, from their title to investiture 
with the sacred thread which literally 
constitutes the second birth, but the 
term is particularly applied to the Brah- 
mans, who maintain that their caste 
alone remains, the other three having been 
lost or degraded and it is generally ao- 
cepted that the pure Kshatriya or Vaifya 
does not now exist. The intercours 
and inter-marriage of various castes 
produced the mixed castes called Varna 
Sankara, see Dowson, 886, 
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w the Kshatriya. The fifth, those of the Vaisya. The sixth, those of the 
Júdra. The seventh class have the characteristic of cats,! go from door to 
loor and mix with high and low. The eighth, like brutes? know not good 
rom evil The ninth follow the practices of the Mlechchhas (barbarians 
 non-Aryans), and the tenth are low outcasts and eat carrion. 

The Kghatriya form two races, the Strajbans (Solar dynasty) and 
he Somabanst (Lunar dynasty). The first mentioned are descendants of 
he Sun. It is said that by the volition of Brahma, Marichis was created, 
who begot Kasyapa (Muni), from whom the Sun (Vivasván or Sürya) 
prung. From him was produced Vaivaswata from whose nose Ikshwáku 
same forth by a sneeze and from him the succeeding generations proceeded. 
Three princes of this race ruled the world and extended their dominion 
ver the seven climes. These were Rájá Sagara,* Rájá Khatwänga, and 
Rajé Raghu. 

The second race is descended from the Moon. From Brahma waa 
born Atri, from whose right eye came forth the Moon (Soma) who begot 
Mercury (Budha) and from him proceeded the succeeding generations. 
Two princes of this race held universal sway, namely, Rájá Yudhisthira 
and RÁjá Satdnika. There are more than five hundred tribes of the 
Kshatriyas of whom fifty-two are preeminently distinguished and twelve 
are of considerable importance. At the present day, no trace of the true 
Kshatriya exists. Some of their descendants, abandoning the profession 
of arms, have taken to other occupations and ‘this class is known to the 
world by this name. Another body'of them adopting the sword as their 
calling are designated Rájpüts, and are divided into thousands of septs. F 
record the names of a few of the most renowned, that are now in His 
Majesty’s service. 

l. The Réthor; there are several tribes of this clan in service. 
They number sixty thousand cavalry$ and two hundred thousand infantry, 


l The Bidélaka, from Sansk fawra a known as Raghubanśí or Raghu-banfa 


cat. from whom Rama Ohandra descended 
3 The Paśu from Sansk. qp a quad- and whose epic the Raghu-vanza in 19 
ruped cantos was sung by Käliddsa. Sagara 


$ Abul Faz!' names and translitera- 
tions are incorrect. I substitute the true 
readings of the names aa far as I am able 
to discover them. 

4 Notices of these three legendary 
Rindes will be found in Dowson. After 
Raghu the line practically loses its 

Original name of the Sarajbanfi and is 


was a king of Ayodhy& and his wife 
Sumati was delivered of a gourd contain- 
ing 60,000 seeds which became embryos 
and grew. The anxious father placed 
them on milk but afterwards provided 
each with a nurse and at ter» months’ old 
they were all able to run about. 

6 See Vol. I, p. 972, note for the term 
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2. The Chauhán are divided into several! branches, viz., Süngira, Khichi, 
Deora, Hada, and Narbán. The troops of the clan number fifty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 3. The Paüwár. In ancient 
times, of this tribe was the royal dynasty in Hindustan, and it numbered 
many clansmen. At the present time their force consists of twelve thousand 
cavalry and sixty thousand foot. 4. The Jádon. Fifty-thousand cavalry 
and two hundred thousand foot. 5. Bhati. 6. Járejah. 7. Janühah, 
to which clan the Khánzádahs of Mewát belong. 7. Gehlót. Twenty 
thousand cavalry and threo hundra thousand foot. 8. Sesodia. 9. 
Chandráwat. 10. The Kachhwähah, who are celebrated among the Ráj- 
pits, and number twenty thousand cavalry, and one hundred thousand 
infantry. 1l. The Solankhi. Thirty thonsand cavalry and one hundred 
thousand infantry. 19. Parihára. 13. Tonwar, for a time the sovereign- 
ty of this country rested in this tribo. Thoy number ten thousand horse 
and twenty five thousand foot. 14. Badgújar. Ten thousand horse, and 
forty thousand foot. Each of these tribes claims an ancestry traced 
back to hundreds of thousands of years, a source of splendid pride to 
the intelligent judgment and is indeed a theme far above the level of an 
idle tale to distract the mind. 

The Vaisya and the Südra are in the same way divided into numer- 
ous branches. For instance, there is one caste of the Vaisyas called Banik, 
more commonly termed Baniyd, (grain-merchant). The Persians name 
them Bukkal aud of these there are eighty-four divisions, 

There are besides troops of astonishing sorcerers, cunning jugglers, 
wonder-working magicians, and conjurers of such sleight of hand, 
performing such extraordinary feats that not the vulgar alone, but the 
acutest minds are deceived into a belicf in their miraculous powers. 
For instance, oue of them will say in broad day-light to one of the specta- 
tors: “ I have just returned from heaven, and having there been assured 
of your honour and probity, I entrust my wife td your care.” Then placing 
her in his charge, ho takes a coil of rope of untanned hide, one end of 
which he holds in his hand, and flings the coil to such a height that the 
other end becomes invisible. By means of this he mounts up and is lost to 
sight. After a little time his limbs one after the other come falling from 
above, upon which the woman, after their national rite, burns herself in 
presence of the spectators and is consumed to ashes. Ina brief space of 


Aimdk, applied to the Räthor Cavalry four branches, I, Chap, V. The deeds of 
and Vol. II, p. u. for its true significa- many of these famous clans are xc 
tion. by Tod in his Räjasthän. 

L Bherring gives the names of twenty- i 
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time, the man himself reappears and claims his charge. The spectators 
relate to him what has happened which he affects to disbelieve, and hasten- 
ing to the house of the porson to whom he had entrusted her, calla to his 
wife from the door. She comes forth, giving thanks for his safety, and 
leaves the spectators in bewilderment. Again ho will cut a man up into 
forty pieces, and cover him over with a sheet. Then at hiš summons, the 
man will appear unhurt and answer for his reality.! 

Or, he will place somo grains of mastard seed in the palm of his hand, 
and by some incantation, will make it straight way shoot and bear leaves 
and fruit. In the same way they will produce mangos and melons out of 
season. In short, the marvels of their sorcerics, and snake-charming 
and the like, are beyond expression. 


LANGUAGES. 


Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan, many aro the dialects that 
are spoken, and the diversity of those that do not exclude a common inter- 
intelligibility aro innumerable. Those forms of specch that aro not under- 
stood one of another, are the dialects of Delhi, Bengal, Multán, Märwär, 
Gujarat, Telingénah,? Marhatta, Karnátik, Sind, Afyhan of Shál (between 


Sind, Kabul, and Kandahar), Beluchistän, and Kashmir, 


1 Similar performances are described 
by Ibn Batütah who witnessed them at 
an entertainmeut of the Vicoroy of 
Khansa (Kinsay of Polo) Another wit- 
ness to similar feats is Edward Melton, 
an Anglo-Dutch traveller who was pre- 
sent at a like scene in Batavia in 1670, 
where the limbs that fell saccessively 
were caught up and cast into a basket. 
The last fragment was che head and no 
sooner had it touched the ground than 
the man who had gathered up the limbs 
into the basket, turned them all out 
topsy turvy. Melton continues as fol. 
lows: “Then straightway we saw with 
these eyes, all those limbs creep tegether 
again, and in short, form a whole man 
who at once could stand and go just as 
before without showing the least damage. 
Never in my life was I so astonished as 
When I beheld this wonderful perform- 
ance and I donbted now no longer that 
these misguided men did it by the help 


of the Devil" The Momoirs of the 
Emperor Jahangir furnish further tosti 
mony of similar porformancos by seven 
jugglers from Bengal. In one feat, 
à man is sevored limb from limb and 
decapitated and reproducod from under 
a sheet. In the othor tho Emperor says, 
‘They produced a chain 60 cubits in 
length and throw ono end of it towards 
the sky whore it remained as if fastened 
to some thing inthe air. A dog was 
brought forward and being placed at the 
lower extremity of the chain, immodiate- 
ly ran up and disappeared jn the air. 
In the samo manner, a hog, a panther, a 
lion and à tiger were successively sent 
up and all equally disappeared. A, 
last they took down the chain aud put it 
into a bag, no one discovering in what 
way the different animals were made to 
vanish. Yule’s Marco Polo. Ed, 71, 
p. 281. 

$ See Vol. II, pp. 228-80, notes, By 
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A summary description of the noblest of the animal creation having 
been given, I proceed to notice the lower types of animal life. 

The Ban-dnus is an animal like a baboon, dark in colour, and in 
stature and face resembling a human being and walks on two feet. 
Although it has no tail, its body is slightly covered with hair. One of 
these was brought to His Majesty from Bengal which performed the most 
astonishing antics. Elephants, lions, leopards, panthers, tigers, bears, 
wolves and dogs of various breeds, and monkeys, lynxes, hyænas, jackals, 
foxes, otters, cats, white and tawny and even winged that will fly for a 
short distance, and other kinds of animals are numerous. Sardol is the 

“name of an animal smaller than a dog but preys upon lions and other wild 
beasts. Through the encouragement of His Majesty, the breed of horses 
is as fine as those of Irak and Arabia. The rhinoceres is a stupendous 
creature. He is twice the size of a buffalo and much resembles a horse in 
armour. His feet and hoofs are like those of an elephant, and his tail 
similar to a buffalo's, and he has a pastern-joint like a horse. On the point 


the Telingáuah is meant Telegu, which 
was called by the Sanskrit writers An- 
dhra, the ancient name applied at one 
time to the whole country of Telingána. 
Most of the languages enumerated are 
but dialects of Hindi. As Mr. Beames 
states in his introduction to the com- 
parative Grammar of the modern Aryan 
Languages, Gujaráti is a dialect of the 
Bauraseni Prákrit, the parent of Hindi. 
Panjabi is but an old Hindi dialect. 
Bengali, perhaps the most modern of the 
Indian vernaculars, three centuries ago 
closely resembled the Hindi still spoken 
in eastern Behár. Oriya is in some 
respects more like Hindi than Bengali. 
Bindhi is fundamentally distinct, but with 
unmistakeable traces of kinship which 
are far more prononnced in Marathi. 
I refer the student to this able synopsis 
of the languages and literature of Hindu- 
stan. The place of Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits in the history of the Indian 
vernaculars is briefly outlined for the 


general reader in Sir W. Hunter's India, 
(I. G. IV) with his usual crispness of 
touch and treatment. 

l Lions are mentioned, according to 
Lassen, in the oldest Indian writings. 
They havo now nearly disappeared, as 
they have from Persia, Syria, Asia Minor 
and Macedonia. Alexander found them 
in the Eastern Panjab. Lassen supposes 
the tiger to have advanced as the lion 
disappeared. The Indian hounds were 
famous and a Babylonian satrap had so 
many that four viilages were specially 
taxed for their maintenance. They were 
considered worthy to be presented to 
Alexander the Great by king Sopeithes. 
See Lassen’s note on this. 

The winged cat is probably the flying 
squirrel which Mr. Routledge informs 
me is called by the natives urti billi, * 

Sardól in Sanskrit signifies a tiger, 
but here is perhaps meant some species 
of wild dog which in packs of 6 or 7 
will hunt down the flercest game, 
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of his snout he carries a single horn and his hide is so thick that an arrow 
will not pierce it. Of this, breast-plates and shields and tho like are made, 
and he is bold enough to charge a man on horseback. Tho black antelope, 
has two long horns and for beauty and swiftness‘is unrivalled among his 
kind. The deer, from which the musk is taken, is larger than the fox, and 
his coat is rough. He shows two tusks and protuberances th place of horns, 
They are common in tho northern mountains. The Yák approximates to 
the domestic cow but of its tail is made the Ku£ds! or fringed tassel, and 
many they join together. Thore is also the civet cat. 

The Shárak? is an astonishing talker, and listeners would not distin- 
guish its tones from human speech. 

The Mynal? is twice the size of the Shérak, with glossy black plumage, 
but with the bill, wattles and tail-coverts yellow. It imitates the human 
voice and speaks with great distinctness. l 

Parrots are of different colours, red, whito and green and talk liko 
human beings, At the present time, under His Majesty's patronago, animals 
of all kinds from Persia, Turkestán, and Kashmír whether gamo or other, 
have been brought together to the wonderment of beholders. 

The Kóél* is like a mynah, jet black with crimson irides and a long 
tail, Romance sings of its loves as of thoso of the bulbul. 

The Papihd, is smaller than the Kócl, with a shorter and slenderer 
tail. Its love is chanted in story. It is in full song in the beginning of the 
rainy season and has a peculiar note and its plaintive strain is heard 


1 Seo Vol. 1I, p. 172, n. 2, Vuller dis- 
tinctly (Loxicon) names the Gáo Kutás 
as tho Yak Tibetanas or Bos grunniens, 

3 In Sansk. Shárika, Hind. Shärik, 
Sarik or Sárak. In Bengal the word is 
written and pronounced Sdlik and: ap- 
plied to the common Mynah, tho Acri- 
dotheres tristis, which is occasionally a 
fine talker, | 

3 Eulabes intermedia. Jerdon. Tho 
Nepal Hill Mynah, found also in Assam, 
and about the Chittagong tracts, more or 
less with these characteristics. There 
&re various species not easily distinguished 
by the inexpert. 

$ Endynamys Orientalis, Jerdon, The 
Cuenlus according to Linnsus. It is 
well-known thronghont India. Its name 
is from its ory of koil-koil which in- 

16 


croases in volumo of sound as it goes 
on. The female lays its oggs in the nest 
of the common crow, generally only one 

and sometimos destroys tho eggs of the 
crow at tho timo of depositing her own. 
The crows appear to be aware of the fact 
when too late and often pursuo these 
cuckoos with great fnry. 

6 Coccystes  Melanoleucos, Jerdon. 
Tho piederested enckoo. Jt is found 
all over India, and is above of a uniform 
black with a greenish gloss. Jerdon 
unromantically describes it as very noisy 
with a high pitched metallic note, which 


* would appear highly calculated to re- 


open any old wounds or cause a fresh 
one. It is best known in Hindu poetry 
under the name of Chätak. 
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oftenest at night, and makes love's unhealed wounds bleed anew. It is 
from its note that the word piu is taken, which in Hindi signifies ‘ beloved.’ 

The Härill has green plumage with a white bill and crimson irides, 
emaller than the ordinary pigeon. It never settles upon the ground and 
when it alights to drink, it carries with it a twig which it keeps beneath 
its feot till its thirst is quenched. 

Tho Baya? is like n wild sparrow but yellow. It is extremely intelli- 
gent, obedient and docile. It will take small coins from the hand and 
bring them to its master and will come to a call from a long disfatice, Its 
nesta are so ingeniously constructed as to defy the rivalry of ‘dlever arti- 


' ^ 


ficers. ` 

Tho astonishing feats which the animals of this country cax perform 
and their beautiful variety of colouring is beyond the power of my inor- 
perience to describe. Former romancers have related stories in abund- 
anco of their extraordinary characteristics but tho writer of this work men- 
tions nothing that he has not himself seen or heard from accurate observers, 


I write of things within my ken 


Nor tell a twice-told tale again, 


— 


l Also Hariyál, the Crocopus Pheoni- 
copterus, or Bengal (ron 
(Jordon). Tho text is evidently in error, 
omitling tho negativo beforo tho word 
' gottles,! which stultifies tho sense of 
what follows. Gladwin confirms mo in 
this opinion, but whether tho fact is 80 


Pigeon, 


or not, is another point. Jerdon does 
not alludo to it. Tt is incorrect to say 
that it is smaller than tho ordinary 
pigeon; the reverso ia the case, with 
rogard to this particular species. though 
some kinds, of which there aro many, may 
be and aro smaller. : 

§ Plocous abaya or common weaver: 
bird. Its long retort-shaped nest is n 
familiar sight in India. Jerdon says that 
it oan be taught to pick up rings or such 
like articlos dropped down a well or 
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carry n noto on a given signal. Mr Blyth 
has seen it Gro off n miniaturo cannon 
and apply the match tivo or six timeg 
before the powder ignited, which it 
finally did with a report loud enough to 
frighten all the erows in the neighboure 
hood, while the little bird remained 
perched on the gun without moving, In 
their breeding plumage, the old males 
have the crown of the hoad yellow, tho 
rost of tho upper plumago with the 
wings and tail, dull brown, edged with 
pale fulvous brown; tho breast ia bright 
yellow, bat in tho younger, pale rusty ; 
while tho females and tho males in 
winter dress totaly want the yellow 
head, the crown being brown with dark 
streaks. f 
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Wriauns AND. Mrastites. 


M edsures. 


6 Atoms! z]ld Marchi. 


6 Marichi = 


8 Khirdal E 
8 Samhaf 1 Barley corn. 
4 Barley corns = 


6 Surkh E 
4 Mádshah = 


* 


l Mashah. 
1 Junk. 


— — 


i Seo Vol. I, p. 16, n and p. 36, for some 


of these moasores and the weights that 
follow. . The 16th Chapter of Alhirüni 
deals with the metrology of tho IHindna 
and may be cdi pared with these men. 
sares. I append a very valuable note hy 
Dr. Prain,*Qurator of the IIeibarinm, 
Royal Botanidal Gardens, Calentta, on the 
distinction between the kinds of wand 
called ‘Khardal’ and ‘Sarshaf? in the 
‘text and which remarkably confirma by 
actnal experiment tho accuracy of the 
weights. To Dr, King, the distinguished 
Superintendent of tho Gardena, to whom 
I have already expressed my many obliga. 
tions in the 2nd Vol. of the work, 1 am 
again indebted for the learned co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Prain. 

" Khardal" and "Sarshaf" are both 
names that aro npplied to BLACK-MUSTARD 
(UnasstcA NIGRA). 

The former name is, Watt says, (in 
Diet. Econ. Prod. I, 521) applied, with n 
qualification, to Wuite xvsTARD; tho 
halter apparently is not. 

There is little doubt that by the lower 
unit òf the two (Kuanvan) the seed of 
Black gr trae mastari ia meant. 

The question is as to the identity of tho 
other unit. d 
n “ Sarshaf” beon applied to both 
and 7 Khardal restricted to black mus- 

Li 


— — 


L Khardal, (Brassica nigra). 
1 Surshaf, (Brassica juncea) 


] Surkh (Abrus precatorius). 


tard, one woubl Javo felt inelined to any 
that white mustard. (Sinaps alba) was 
intended. But it must bo remembered 
that while mustard is an uncommon 
plant. in Arin; und (hat Boissier only 
Rink a uf itas a plant of waste placed and 
gioves in Greece, Palestina und Taurus, 
(nat oven admitting it na n Persian species) 
wud that ats seeds, Chongh much larger 
than thoro of B, nigra, do not anit the 
conditions requircd better thun those of 
another species to be mentioned imme- 
diately, This is Brassi a Juncea—the well. 
known Tndinn mustard or Adi which ia 
cult nate in Perrin, us it in in Indin, for 
its oil, The vernacular names given hy 
Watt do not include D Khardal" alono or 
qualified, but apparently the “ Sarghuf "' 
appears (e. ), in the Bengali namo “ Rai 
Suriaha’') aud this, therefore, seems to 
be tho species that best nits the condi» 
tions; for Aud Fur! wonld bo mont pro. 
bably referring to n weh -·Knawu and 
common plaut by his second word. „ 

As regarda tho physical conditions, 
Rai seeds noem to suit very well, so far 
as tho Calcutta Herbarium material goes, 
For in weighing 3 ripo seeds of Droa 
nir from Madeira ugains ne ripe seed 
of India Braamea juncea, tho scale shows 
very close approximation in weight ; and 


8 ripe sceds of Brassa juncea from 
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2 Tdnk = 1 Kaul. 

2 Kaul = 1 Tólchah. 
2 Tolchah = 1 Sukki. 

2 Sukti z] Pal. 

2 P al = 

2 Palms = 

2 Anjali zl Minika. 


2 Minika l Prastha. 
4 Prastha = 1 Adhaka, 
4 Adhaka = 1 Drona. 

2 Drona 


2 Sürpa 


1 Sürpa. 
1 Khäri. 
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Palm of the hand. 
l Anjali, (two hands joined with the palms hol- 


[lowed. 


The Kiri of the present day is three times this measure. 
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India exactly balanco a ripo grain of 
barloy from Afghanistan, though a ripo 
bnrley.corn from Europo outweighs 
them. 
Attachod aro notes of synonyms of tho 
two spocics:-— 
(a) Brassica Niana Koch, Deutsch, Fl, iv, 
713. 
Boiss Fl. Orient. J, 300. 
Hooker fil, and Thome, 
Jour. Linn Soe. v, 170. 
Hooker fil. and T. Anders., 
Flor, Brit. Inl, I, 150. 
Watt, Miet, Econ, Prod. 
Ind. 1, 530. 
Brassica (melanosiunpis! tho 
“tremo” mustard, or “bliek” 


nigra ; 


minstard; tho “Khardal” of 
tho Arnha, but also. the “ Nar- 
shaf” of ludian medical prao- 

tico. : 
Synonyaus. Qinapis nir Linuwus, Sp. 

PI, 0323 
Wall. Cnt. 4790. 
8. ervsimondes Roxb, FI. 
Ind. iii, 123. 

This is cultivated in Europe generally: 
in Northern Africa, from Madeira to 
Egypt and Abyssinia; in tho Orient., 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanis- 
tan; in Turkestan and Tibet; and (lo- 


cally) in India, 
Three sceds of this ono seed of Rai, 
(b) Brassica oUNCEA Houk. f. and Thome., 
Jour. Linn, Soc, v, 
170. 
Hook. f. and T. Anders., 
Flor, Brit. Ind, I, 
157. 
Watt, Di. t, Econ, Prod. 
Ind. I, 528. 
Brassica (Ceratoginnpis) juncer; the 
" Indian " mustard ; the “Rai” 
of Indian cultivators. 
Synonvus, Brassica Willidenovii Boiss., 
Ann. Se. Nat., (1812), 88. 
Rang juncea Linnteus, Sp. 
)1., 931. 
Boiss., Fl. Orient. I 394, 
8. intepafu'ia Willd, Hort. 
Berol, t. 14 
& ramosa Roxb., Fl. Ind. iii, 
8. rugosa Roxb., Fl. Ind. iii, 
8 cuneyolia Roxb., Fl. Ind. iii. 
This is cultivated (“ Colitur olei causa“ 
Boiss. Fl. Orient., L c.), in Egypt; Ara- 
bia; Porsia (sparingly); Afghanistan ; 
India (generally). 
Que soed of this - three soeds of Black. 
Eight seeds of this = one 
barley-corn. 


mustard. 
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JEWwrLLER'S. Wertenes. 


Theso are based on the Funk aud the Surkh. A Tank is equal totwenty- 
four Surkh, and the ordinary Miskál is two Surkh more. The Surkh is 
divided into twenty parts, each part being termed n Fiswah. Formerly 
t xo and a half biswah were reckoned to one rice-griin, hut the grains of 
that timo were larger. His Majesty's foresight and sagacity have adjust 
ed tho proportion of two biswah to the grain. Euch Surkh was equal to 
ton riee-graius, Hig Majesty in his wisdom directed that the grains should 
be made of the cat's eye stone and thus obviated the defect of cnrrency, 
The standard weights kept ready for use are the following: tho histeah, 
the rice-grain, } and Ju Surkh, 2 Suckh, 3 Surkh, 6 Surkh (which is ] of 
a Tank), 3. 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, und 50 Tank. Any other gradations may be 
compounded of these weights, and for the imperial service, weights of cat's 
eye up to 140 Tanks have been made of such brillianey that they cannot 
be distinguished from genis. 


Basker Wears, 


These are based on the Tolehah, the M. eU, and the Surkh. 
Formerly 6 now 71 rice-grains = 1 Sikh 
H Surfen = 1 Mishah 
12 Meshah = l Tolchah. 
The ordinary weights in use are 3, Land b Surkh : J. 2, f, Gl. Ai,: 
L, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500 Tólehah. Bat in the imperial Excliequer, 
the gradations of weight kept ready are very numerous, 


Orien Taavr-wt nis 
Formerly in Hindustán, the air weighed 18 and in komo places 22 
dám. In the beginning of His Majesty s reign it was enrrent nt 28 and 
is now fixed at 30, cach dám being 5 Tin. In the transactions in coral 
and camphor the dám was reckoned at 53 tink, but the price of these 
articles having fallen, it is valued at five only. The weights in ordinary 
use are 3, j, 4 of a acr; 1, 2, 9, 10 ser; 3, lom which consists of 40 scr. 


Tue Learsisa or tne Hines. 


Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan there aro three handyred 
and sixty systems of philosophy and conduct. By such means is the ware 
fare with the malice of the spirit carried. on, and the hand of violence 
extended against the deceits of our internal foes, The desire unto evil 
leadeth to perdition and the worship of the Lord exaltcth the heart. The 
writer of this work has mixed with many of the leaders of thought and 
has made himself acquainted to some extent with the discussions of the 
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different schools. A considerable body do not rise beyond tho experience 
of sight and hearing. Thoy consider argument as idle discussion and accept 
no proof other than tradition of the past. Another school profess accept- 
ance of demonstration, but from interior blindness remove not the rust of 
doubt. Another sect urge on the swift and light-paced dromedary of 
vision to the halting-place of truth in some questions, and from self- 
esteem imagine that they have likewise attained the same goal in others, 
And yet another body submit their intellects to those who affect stoicism 
and indifferenco, and in pursuit of their desire, lend to what is not the 
deceptive gloss of what is. Volumes wonld not contain the full tale of 
theso. Who thinks to break his fast at the board of the parasite? But for 
tho benefit of real seekers of knowledge, I here set down tho series of funda- 
mental systems which may be considered as nine in number and present the 
doctrines of each without discussion of their merits. Itis my hope that 
inquirers may carcfully study them and compare them with the principles 
of the Platonists, tho Peripateties, the Süfis and dogmatic theologians, and 
removing tho obstructions of prejudice, seek alone for demonstration, and 
putting aside the estrangements of ignorance, exercise scrutiny with 
caution. 

Iu this country there are cight sects who professedly teach the doc- 
trines of the emanation of the world, of a life to come, of the essence and 
attributes of tho verities that underlie superior and inferior eosmie pheno- 
menn, and the ceremonial and modes of worship aud the forms of monarch- 
ical government both visible and symbolic: the ninth denies the existence 
of God and rejects the belief. in a beginning or end of existence. Fach 
of these have their special doctrines and rules of conduct and an amplo 
nomenclature, but the system is thut of the Greeks before the time of 
Aristotle. Formerly they wrote with an iron style on the leaves of the 
palm and the (dz! but now on paper. and from left to right. The leaves 
aro kept separate and it is not the practice to stiteh them together. Their 
mystic idealism enlightens the understanding and invigorates the soul, 
But how shall 1 proceed? for my heart inclines from speech to silence. 
Time after time, the ordinary subjects of knowledge, sinking deep into any 
mind oppress mo to use true science, by which stair the sonl might rise 
to Mmsight iuto truth, as n means to procure rank and wealth, and 
again, at times, my understanding is luminously inspired not to make 
bread-winning and pencraft the end of kuowledge. The searcher after 
a formula is unable to express it, or if discovered, the mind snffices not 
for its füll cognition. For this reason, the tongue of speech adheres to 
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1 See Vol. II, p. 351. 
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the palate of silence and the head of thought sinks into the collar of 
depression, although it is said that he whose leisure is undisturbed, may 
in stillness be inspired to eloquence and the lover of tacituruity find voice 
though the inspired himself shall be dumb. Rut in trnth to sully the 
tongue with utterance is to expose oneself to error, My own spirit is 
weary with discussion and my tongue oppressed by declniming. I know 
not if this be lassitude of the disposition or the first revelation of truth, 
whether darkness overshadow my path with confusion or the leader of the 
caravan on this long journey be not yet arrived. Speech is a beverage 
filled with poison, aud silence is a desert of sweet waters, the hidden sourco 
whereof flows from the possessors of truth. I have taken no quarry 
better than prayer and have seen no lamp brighter than silence. If my 
state were not one of such perplexity, nud my mind not so nverso. from 
lengthened discussion, I would expound the philosophy of the Hindus after 
the systems of the Greeks, hut as it is, in accordance with my design, I 
here set down what befits the seope of this work and my leisure permits, 


Description op THE Ning Schools. 

Naiydyika is ono who is versed in the Nyáyn philosophy. Lein 
treats likewise of philosophy and its professors will be later on noticed, 
Vedánti is ono who is conversant with the Vedanta System. Mimamsaka ina 
follower of the Mímámsá philosophy.  Sdakhya, Pdtanjala, daina, Bauddha, 
Néstika ` Rach of these is distinct in its doctrine and their several principles 
will be hereafter explained. The Brahmans consider tho last three ns 
heretical and they admit no philosophical systems heyoud the first six 
which they term shaddargana, that is, the six modes of knowledge, Tho 
Nytya and Vuiseshika agree in many points, as do the Vedinta and 
Mimdinad, and the Sdnkhya and the Patanjala, 

Nyiya. The founder of this school was the sage Gantama, It com- 
prises within its field, physiology, theology, mathematics, logie and dialectics 
Its followers hold the Supreme Being to be exempt from plurality, neither 
begotten nor begetting, incorporeal and free from all defect. Ile is withont 
beginning as without end, the Creator, the Preserversand they regard Him 
as pure Spirit: but they assert that he created a bodily form and 
united Himself thereto in a determinate manner; and as the body is caps, 
able of action through its union with the soul, so does this corporeal form 
energize in union with tho Deity without sullying tho robo of its inviolable 
sanctity. This doctrine is akin to that of the Christians, The appellations 
of divinity are conceded to it, but it is not believed to be from all eternity. 
The Creator of the world, through tho instrumentality of thin Being, 
revealed His words unto men, and this revelation they call Veda. It 
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consists of upwards of one hundred thousand verses (sloka) each of which 
comprises four feet (charana) each foot being of not less than eight or moro 
than twenty-six letters (Akshara). In this book it does not exceed twenty. 
An akshara consists of either one or two letters: if of two, the last is quies- 
cent. A holy man named Vyása divided this book into four parts to each 
of which he assigned a separate name, viz, the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, 
the Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. These four are considered divino 
books. Some assert that tho First Being had four mouths from cach of 
which a Book issued, Every Brahma who appears, wonderful to relate, 
delivers the same letters and words withont diminution or addition. 

They maintain that God is the absolute Efficient Cause and that the 
works of men are produced by these two sonrces of causation, (viz., God 
and Brahma), Tho moral distinctions of good and evil in actions are 
deduced from the divine Books. They believe in hell and heaven. Tho 
former they term Naraka and locate it iu the lower region. Tho latter is 
called Svarga and is assigned to the celestial region. They do not believe in 
a perpetual duration of existence in either paradiso or hell, but that men 
in the measure of their evil deeds may descend into hell and receive condign 
punishment, and thence coming forth assume other bodies, and for their good 
works obtain happiness in heaven, and again issuing from it, return into 
new forms: thus they will come and go until they have fully received 
the recompense or punishment of their former deeds, after which freed 
from the necessity of these two states, they will be liberated from joy and 
sorrow as will bo hereafter related. 

Somo believe that portions of the world are from eternity and that 
somo are created, as will bo afterwards mentioned. They assign eight 
attributes to the Deity which they call accidents. I. Gyina, omniscience, 
by which He knows the future and the past, all that is secret or manifest, 
in whole and in part, and ignorance and forgetfuluess cannot approach 
Him. 2. Jehehha, will. All things at His pleasure are created or fall into 
nothingness. J. Prayatna, providential order and the due procession. of 
causes so that existence and uon-existence may have their realisation. A 
Sarkhyd, numerical series, and this is of three kinds, unity, duality and 
oxcess of these. Tho first named is an attribute of the Almighty. A 
Pramána, extent, and this is of four kinds as will be hercinafter men- 
tioned. As they believe God to be omnipresent, his extent must be 
infinite. 6. Prithaktva, sevevalty and individuality. As of Sankhya, this is 
of threo kinds, the first being a Divine attribute. 7. Samyoga, co-inherence, 
because dil things unito in Him. 8. Vi-bhdga, disjunction. The last six 
of those are accounted to have been from all eternity. 
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Sixteen subjects called predicaments ( padáriha),! are discussed by 
this system and these topica comprise all tho objects of thought, Although 
it does not strictly proceed beyond the second, nor, indeed, beyond ita 
subordinate classification of Artha, yet a few details are here sot down 
for information. 


THE SIXTEEN PREDICAMENTS. 


1 Pramága. 2 Prameya. 3 Sansaya. — 4 Prayojana. 

5 Drishtánta. 6 Siddhänta. 7 Avayava. 8 Tarka. 

9 Nirgay& 10 Váda. 11 Jalpa. 12 Vitágdá. 

13 Hetvábhása. 14 Chhala. ` 15 Játi, 16 Nigraha-sthána. 

The First Predicament, Pramána, (proof) is of four kinds. 1 Pra. 
dyaksha, (perception) by the six perfect senses, viz, the tive external 
senses together with manas which will bo hereafter explained, 2 Anu- 
mána, inference, 3 Upamána, resemblance and analogy. 4 Sabda, tradi- 
tion of trustworthy and pious men. These four are held to embrace a 
considerable extent of knowledge. 

The Second Predicament. Prameya signifies the objecta of thought, 
and this which is beyond the reach of numeration, is yet classed under 
twelve heads. 1 Atman. 2 Saríra. 3 Indriya, 4 Artha. 5 Buddhi. 
6 Manas, 7 Pravpüti, 8 Dosha, 9 Pretyabhiva, 10 Phala. 11 Dubkha. 
12 Apavarga. 

I. Atman, soul, is a subtile, all-pervading substance which is the seat 
of the understanding, and it is of two kinds. The first kind is Jivdtman 
(the vital principle), which vivifies human bodies and the animal and 
vegetable creation. Each body ia snpposed to be informed by a distinct 
spirit whose perceptions, throngh the senses and operations of the intel- 
lect, can bo exercised only in conjunction with the substance manas? to be 
subsequently explained. The second kind is Puramdtman, the Supreme 


-— 


dedo — Who I — — — Persas ivl Me s 


1 This term is translated by Cole- 
brooke indifferently as category or pre- 
dioament, and by Dr. Réer as Category. 
Davies in hia Hinda Philosophy, uses which a discussion may take, from the 
predicaments and categories as synony- setting forth of a doubt, to the final gon- 


| Of (heen nmixteon, says Mr. Davies, the 
mous (p. 127) in his rendering of paddr- | futation of tbe doubter. 

| 

| 


first two aro the chief, the others being 
only subsidiary, as indicatigg the course 


tha. I have distinguished these sixteen 3 The distinctiun botween the sensitive 
subjects as predicaments to avoid con- material organ manas and the rational 
fusing the numbers with the subordinate e:macions soul jirdtman, is the Gendt and 
categories given by Abal Faz! undor the Práv of Pythagoras, one perishing with 
heading of artha, the 4th classification the body, the other immortal, v. Cole- 
of the second predicament, prameya, brooke, Essays, I, 442. 
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Soul, which they hold to be One and from all eternity. Its intellectual 
cognitions are independent of the operation of manas. 

IL Sarira, body, is also of two kinds, Töni- ja (uterine), sexually 
produced. Ayoni-ja, that which is not so produced. The first mentioned 
has two further subdivisions, viz, jardyu-ja, viviparous, and anda-ja, 
oviparous, and both are formed of the five elements.! The latter, ayoni-ja, 


1 It may be instructive to transcribe the 
account of the eloments taken from the 
Kashshdf i [gfildhdta'l Funsin, and to com- 
pare it with Abul Fazla description of 
tho elemental spheres at p. 38 of this 
volame. 

An element is defined as being a simple 
body with the quality of directnoss of 
tendency. By simple, is understood that 
which is not composed of bodies of 
renlly distinct natnres, while n direct. 
ness of tendency is the tendency of a 
body towards the centro or circamfer- 
ence. This is to eaclude the heaventy 
bodies. ‘Tho later pbilosophers affirm 
thatthe elements aro four in number: J, 
absoluto tenuity, Lg, firo; 2, rolative 
tenuity, i. e., air; 3, absoluto density, 
earth; 4, relative density, water. Ab. 
solute density is that quality which 
necessitates tho movement of a body to 
& point where ita contre of gravity im- 
pinges on the centro of the universo, 
such as carth. Relative density is that 
qnality which necessitates the more. 
ment of a body towards the centre 
throoghont most of the distance between 
the centre and the circumference, but 
without reaching the centre. Absolute 
tennity is that quality which necessi- 
tates the movement of a body to whero 
ita surface compactly underlies the sur- 
face of the concave side of the moon's 
aphore, such as fre. Relative tenuity is 
that quality which necessitates the mo- 
tion of a badly towards the circamfer- 
ence thronghout most of the distance 
between the centre and the cireumfer- 
ence but without reaching the latter, 
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such as air. Some maintain that there 
js bot one element, bat differ as to the 
one, and the following are the five opini- 
ons on the subject: Ist, That it is fire 
because of its absolute simpleness, and 
because heat i» the nourishing principle 
of the universe, while the others are 
produced by condensation, 2nd, That it 
is air beeunse of its humidity and its 
subjeetion to external influences, fire 
being produced by the heat of rarefted 
air, and the other two by its condensing 
cold 3ni, Water, as its capability of 
being rarctied and condonsed ia evident, 
4th, Earth, becauso the others are genae 
rated by subtilization. ` BU, Vapour, 
becauso it is n menn between these four 
in tenuity and density, for when con- 
densed in excess, it becomes earth and 
water, and if highly rarefied, firo and 
air. Others maintain that there cannot 
be but one, because a compound involves 
the plurality of its components Honoe 
they mako the elements two in number, 
and three different opinions are enter- 
tained thereon. Jat, Fire, sinco it is the 
extreme of tenuity and heat, and Earth 
becauso itis the extreme of density and 
cold, Air, according to this theory is 
but fire int, while water is earth in 
fluidity. And, Water and Earth, because 
created things have need of humidity 
to be acted upon and to tako form, and 
of dryness to retain the shapes assumed. 
Syd, Karth and Air for the same reasons. 
Another opinion is that the elementa are 
three: Barth and JFater for the reasons 
above given, and (3) fire through ite 
fostering heat. It is aleo asserted that 
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hes four subdivisions. I. Pürtheru, formed of carth; 2. Aya, formed 
of water; 3. Tua of Grea 4. Vdgaeiya, of air. 


the cdements of complex bodies are not 
fonr or even fewer but that they aro solid, 
indivisible und infinite. Others again 
suppose that thezelements of compounds 
ure surfaces, sinco composition is the 
effect of junction and contact, und this 
Gret appears in plano surfaces. All tho 
elements are spherical; because? the na- 
tural form of a simple body ia circular. 
Water would spontaneously havo en- 
compassed tho earth, but ns lulls and 
valleys were produced im partu of tho 
globe, by reason of tho celestial move- 
monts and conjunctions, the water 
flowed into tho depressions and tho 
bigh places appeared tu view, water and 
earth becoming, as it were, one sphere 
throngh the wisdom of God and His mercy 
that it might be a growing - plano for 
planta aud a habitation for animals. The 
fout elementa are capable of auderguing 
generation and decay go that ouch muy 
be con vorted into the other. Some of 
them undergo this change withont ex- 
ternal interference, because cach elo- 
ment shares the quality of wiother iu 
some particular while it diffors in un · 
other. Thus earth may become water 
aud oice verse, for alchemists profess to 
convert stones into liquid, while occa- 
sionally water is convortiblo into stone. 
Bo, too, water is changed into vapour by 
heat, and vapour into water by refriger- 
ation, and air can becomo fire as instanced 
in the blacksmith's forge, and «ie veraa, 
as in a flame of fire, otherwise the fame 
would rise to the sky and consume w hat- 
ever might be above it, which is not tbe 
case. Other elements undergo change 
by external agency ; this happens when 
two elemeats difor in their several 
qualities as water and Gre, and air and 
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earth, for water does not become fire 
directly, but Arst is changed into vapour 
and then fire and so en. Chilowphers 
think that tho four elementa ure the 
components of all mattor. Tho elementa 
are seven in urmbor. Tho highoat is 
that of pure fre. its couvex is impacted 
with the concavo af tho moon's ephete : 
below this is u stratum oom ponnded of 
puro &rewith hosted particles of air, Here 
the ascending rupuurs aro dissipatod, and 
comets and Zodiacal lights aro formed, 
Next succeeds the region of iutenso hous. 
This is simple air cooled by its proximity 
to the earth and to water whi'h the 
solar rays do uet touch. lt is, however, 
gonernlly supposed chat clouds, thandor, 
lightning and thunderbolts are generated 
in this rone, so that it ennnot be air 
pure and simple. Noxt fullows the belt 
of vaponr which is that of air pormonted 
by fluid, succeeded by an earthy stratum 
of earth and air, followed by that of clay, 
which consists of oarth nud wator, and 
lastly tke earth itself which serruands 
tho centro of the globe. Itin of ourth 
pure und simple and is colourless Aa- 
other sccouut moro widely received, makes 
the elements nine, I, ure fre. 2, Fire 
amd heated uir. In this, the awconding 
vapours disporse, and stars and the like 
are formed, such as comgts, Zodiacal 
lights and luminous streams. 3, Air 
mostly produminates and bero meteors 
are formed. 4. The regios of intense 
cold. 5. Earth mixed with air. 6, 
Dense air approximating to thu rogion of 
earth aud water. 7. Water, s. e., the 
seas, save where a portion of this belt 
rises abore the surface of the earth. A 
Earth mixed with other maticr, the 
region of mountain, mineral, aud voge- 
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III. Indriya,! signifies the five organs of sense together with Manas 
(the internal organ), a subtile substance intimately connected with the 
cone-shaped human heart. It is the source of perception, and it is by ita 
action, they consider, that a man roams in imagination through distant 
countries, In contradistinction to Atman, it is not considered to be 
all-pervading, but the Mimamsa School maintain that it possesses this 
quality. 

IV. Artha (objects of sense.) Under this head are seven categories. 
1. Dravya. 2. Guna. 3. Karman. 4. Sámánya. 5. Viéesha. 6. Sama- 
vdya. 7. Abháva. 

The first signifies substance,“ which they conceive to be all- pervading 
and eternal, while with regard to the four elements, its indivisible atoms 
only are held to be eternal in duration. (It is subdivided into) Atman: 
Manas: Akdéu: the four elements, kála and dis. 

The first two have been already mentioned. The third is a subtile fluid, 
all-pervading, and has the quality of sound. The four elements are recog- 
nised after the system of the Greeks, but air is regarded as the highest in 


table and animal life. 9. The stratum 
of earth pure and simplo which surrounds 
the centre of the globe. Soe Art. aio, 


Tho fifth element is Ethor. Seo p. 12 
of this volume. 

l Those are: the eye, the ear, tho 
nose, the tongue and the akin ; the fivo 
organs of action being the voice, the 
hands, tho feot, the arma and the organs 
‘of generation. Manas or mind, is the 
organ of the bodily senses. By union 
with the external senses it produces 
knowledge of exterior objects. Its office 
is to separate the sensations and to 
present them singly to the soul; since 
the soul does not receive more than one 
perception ot the same instant. The 
Manas is minutely small as an atom: 
for otherwise it might come into con- 
nection with many things or sensations 
atone time. lt is eternal and distinct 
both from soul and body. Davies, Hiud. 
Phil. pp. 21.4023. 

$ This first category dravya (sub. 
atanco) is subdivided by Davies into nine 
divisions. 1 Earth (prifhivf). 3 water 
Gre) B light (tos); 4 air (rare)! 


5 Ether (dkdéa); 6 time (kdla); 7 sproe 
(dié); 8 Soul (dtman); 9 mind (manas). 
p. 1:8. 

Substance is defined by Kanáda to be 
the substrate of qualities and actions 
and possessing intimate causality. This 
is explaincd in the oommentary of the 
Bháshá Parichcheda to be the substrate 
of qualities either in the relation of inti- 
mate union (Samardya Samb indha) or in 
the relation of antecedent negation 
(Prdyabhdva) that is, of future existence. 
The latter definition is to obviate an 
objection which may be raised from the 
condition of substances at the time of 
their production. When snbstances are 
produced, they have, according to the 
Nyáya, no qualities. If they have no 
qualities, they are no substances accord. 
ing to the definition that substances are 
the substrate of qualities. By the second 
definition that they are substrates of 
qualities either in the relation of inti- 
mate union, or of future existences, this 
objection is removed. Categories of the 
Nyáya Philosophy. Dr. E. Réer. p. 8 
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in order, Kala time, I is a substance impalpable and universal. Dis, space, 
bas the same character. 

Attributes are of the following six kinds, (1) Karman, action, the third 
category, is divided into five varieties, progressive action, upward and 
downward action, contraction and dilatation, and is non-eternal. (2) 
The fourth category is Sdiménya,*® community, and is one, expresses oxis- 
tence, and denotes qualities. Its gonerio character is eternal, and it resides 
in substance, quality, and action. It is also called Jdti dd manga (generic 
community) and secondly? Upddhi (discriminative or specific) Símdnya ; 
it has an objective existence, having qualities common to all objects. 

(3) The fifth category Vifesha,? particularity, is an attribute, being 
of its own essence dissociated from everything, has a soparate resting- 
place, and is based only upon eternal matter. Prithaktva, individuality, is, 
on the other hand, a quality, and althongh it implios disjunction, it does 
not do so to the eame degree, and is not in the samo manner distinguished. 

(4) The sixth category, Samavdya, denotes the co-inhorenco of five 
entities with their correlntives, such as (1) movement and its author; (2) 
quality and substance; (3) matter and tho thing made, as olay and the 
vessel of clay, yarn and ita cloth; (4) tho whole and its component parts ; 
(5) particularity and eternal matter. 


1 Time is inferred from tho relation 
of priority and subsequence other than 
that of place. It is marked by associa- 
tion of objeots with the gun's revolutions. 
Space is inferred from the relation of 
priority and subsequence other than that 
of time. It is deduced from the notion 
o®here and there. Davies, p. 130. 

1 Davies’ definition is that it expresses 
only existence in its highest degree, 
and is the source of our notion of genus. 
It denotes also species as indicating a 
class, these genera and species having 
a real objective existence. The Bauddhas 
deny this, affirming that individuals only 
have existence, and that abstractions are 
false conceptions, a revival of the Reslist 
and Nominalist controversy of the 
achoolmen. p. 181. This is differently 
explained in the Tarka Sangrahs. 
“Community (Bémánya) is eternal, oue, 
Belonging to more than one, residing ia 
wabetance, quality and notion. It is of 


om - - ate re 


two kinds, tho highest, and what is 
lower. The highost is existenoo (Sathwa), 
tho lower is gonus (db, family or 
race) such as have the naturo of sube- 
tance and tho rost ibid p.26. 
$ The difference between this and the 

following term is explained as follows | 
by Prof. Cowell, Particularity is the 
individuality which charactorises simple 
sübstances,—it is ‘their ultimate, and 
not further explicable differenco. AN 
compound substances from jars down 
to the combination of two atoms, are 
mutually separated by the difference 
of their component parts, but partiou- 
larity is the only mutual difference of 
atoms. This difference is differenced 
through itself only."  Siddh-Muktas, 
Colebrooke. I. n. p. 308. Individuality 
is of two sorte, one of a pair, or mani- 


-fold, as individuality of a triad, I$ fs 


eternal in respect of eternal things, 
transient in regard to such as are tran- 
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Strangely enough they regard Samavdya! as one and eternal, This 
school classes co-inherence under three heads. The first as mentioned 
above, and if it occurs between two substances, it is termed Sumyoga, 
simple“corjunction, as ig stated in the mention of qualities, and they 
consider it to possess plarality. Secondly. the connection of the immaterial 
with the material, as the soul with the body. This they call Svurspa, 
natural form. 

(5) The seventh category is abháva, privation or negation, and is of 
two kinds. Sumsargábháva universal, and anyonyabhava, mutual negation 
between two things, as one might say “this is not that.” This reciprocal 
negation must be ono in time and place. 

The first kind includes throe species 3 ( 1), prtgabhava, antecedent 
negation; (2), prudhanasdbhdva, emergont negation; (3), atyantdbhdoa, 
absolute negation, that ia a negation of what is not one ja place, while one 
in time as, “ Zayd standing on the bank of tho river, is lost in the desert." 

(6) Attributes that do not come under theso last five categories are 
qualities? and termed quaa, (second category) of which there are twenty- 
four varieties: (1), Rupu, colour (or form) of which five are elementary, 
namely, red, yellow, blue, black, white, the other colours being com- 
pounded of these: (2), Rasa, savour. This is of six kinds; sweet, bitter, 
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sitory. [n a pair or triad it is transi- | there is smoko there is fire, they contra. 
tery, resulting from comparison as diot it by this distinction, for smoke 
a duad or a triad does. Colebrooke I, 4 
302. 

! Numorioally it is one, and then it is 
the same Samandya that connects a jar, 
and ita colour in India, and another jar 
&o., in Europe, and that connected Adam's 
sonl with its qualitios, and that of the 
reador's with its own. They affirm that 
suübetarce may want qualities altogether 
asthe latter are not produced till after 


besides residing in a given place by 
Sumyoga, resides by Samardya, in its 
Own parts, where fire is not. V. Dr. 
Fitz-Edward Hall, p. 94-5. 

3 The illustrations of the three spectes 
are thus given by Davis: (1), antoce- 
dont; a present negation of what will be 
at some fnture time, as in yarn before the 
prodnetion of cloth; (2), emergent, 
which is destruction or cessation of an 
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the product:on of the substances thom- effect, as a broken jar; (3), absolute, 
selves, so that a jar, when first produced, implying that which never existed, as 
may be devoid of colour, emell, taste and fire in a lake. Mutual privation ia 
tangibility, and in the next moment an esential difference, a reciproval nega- 


become endowed with them. A whole tion of identity, as in cloth and a jar, 
has no qualities, whereas its parts have, p. 131. 

by the relation called Gamardya. Smoke 8 Qeality is closely united with snb. 
is said to reside in a place by relation: stance; mot, however, as an intimate 
of Bamyega and in ite parta by Semavdya. cause of it, mor consisting in motion, 
Therefore by asserting that whenever bat commoa: nota genus, yet apper- 
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acid, saline pungent and astringent, (3), (daad, odour. (4), Sparda, 
tangibility, that is the percoption of touch which is of three kinds, cold, 
hot, and temperate: (5), Sankhyi, number which is aleo of three kinds, 
unity, duality, and plurality: (6) Partndaa, quantity, which is of four 
kinds, (a) axu, atomic, (B) hrasud,' the measure of two atoms, also called 
dvy-anuka, (y) dirgha, the measure of threo or more atoms: (8), mahat, 
(vast) the measure of the ethereal firmament and the like. (7), Pris 
thaktva, individuality, distinguishes one of two things from tho other. 
It is in itself common to all, and is not defined in the same manner ae 
visesha. It is of threo kinds, as for instance, “one ia unlike that," or 
“two or more are unlike it.“ (S), Sumyoga, is the conjunction of two 
substances, oternal and non-eterual, which are united by a mutual attraction. 
They do not consider it to be one, like stmardya : (9), Vibhayga, disjunc- 
tion; (10), Pérvatva, priority in timo and place. (II), Aparafea, pos- 
teriority: (12), Huldhi intellect. (13), Sukha, pleasure: (I)), 
Duhkha, pain: (15), lehchhé, desiro: (16), Dresha, avorsion: — (17), 
Prayatna, volition or effort: (18), Guruten, gravity. Lightness is not 
held to be quality, but the negation of gravity: (19), Draratea, fluidity. 
(20), Sneha, viscidity: (21), Sunsk ira, reproduction (of thonght) which 
is of three Kinde, (a) Vega (Sunskdra) (velocity) a quality which springs 
from mobility and produces motion, like tho flight of an arrow from the 
bon A for according to this school, motion is destroyed in the third 
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taining to one. It is independent of 
conjunction and disjunction, not the 


canse of them, nor itself endued with 


qnalitios. Colobrooke, Eesnys, I. 296. 

t This word in Sanskrit signifies, less, 
little, amall, short, and in grammnra 
short vowel. Dry-anuka, ia transliter- 
ated by Abul Fazl, dinuka. Dfrgha ig: 
nifles the quantity of à long vowel. 

3 * Velocity abides only in bodies and 
is two-fold, produced by action or velo- 
city” Categories of the Nyfyn — Réer, 
p 78 The commentator observes on 
this that velocity in an arrow arises 
from action produced by conjunction 
without noise, and hence from tbe des- 
traction of a former action, arises a 
second and so on. Without velocity, 
since one action is at. obstacle to auotber, 
the destraction of a former action and 


the prodaction of a subsequent one would 
bo impowmible. The translation of 
sanskdiu in not antisfactorily settled, 
Rajondralala Mitra in his translation 
of tho Yogns of l'atapjali thus expresses 
himself :—" The most important word 
in tho aphorism is Bafiskéra which 
has unfortunately not been explained 
in the commeptary of Bhoja or ín the 
Pátapjala Bheshya. In ordinary Hans- 
krit it has many moaning. In the 
Nyáyn it occarsin three difforent senses; 
velocity (vega) thinking (bÀdrané, and 
elasticity (sthitisthdpaka). Advertiag 
to the second meaning the Bhébehé 
Parichoheda says: ‘‘Safiekéra, called 
thinking (bhárand) resides 1n sentient 
beings and is imporoeptible to the 
senses. Certainty which has no in- 
attention in ite constituent, is ite 
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moment after its production,' and hence this quality must of necessity 
be called into action and produce movement. (8) (Bhdvand) Sanskára 
thinking, is a special charactoristic of the reasoning faculty, and since 
knowledge does not endure in the mind beyond the space of three moments 
of time, recourse to this quality is imperative, and through the operation 
of the intellect, analogy, induction or intuition becomes the effective cause 
of the recollection of what has passed from the mind. (y) Sthittsthdpaka, 
elasticity, that is the resilience of what is bent to the contrary direction. (22), 
dharma, merit, or the state of rectitude in the intelligent soul. (23), 


cause. It is also described to be the 
cause of memory and recognition.“ Thus 
it is not memory as rendered by Dr. 
Róer, It is not sensation nor impres- 
sion, for it ia not transient but lasting. 
It is not perception, because that applies 
to the acceptance by the sensorium of 
something existing without, and does not 
serve as the cause of memory, It is not 
idea, for it is the result of former ex- 
perience, and not spontancous as an idea 
may be nor eternal, as the Greoks sap- 
posed ideas to be. Dr. Ballantyne renders 
it self-roproduction of thought’ but there 
a nothing like self-reproduction in it, 
for it is said to be revived by external 
stimoli and not by its own effort. It is 
something, then, that perception, whether 
conscious or unconscious, leaves behind 
in the intellect to bo revived afterwards 
under particular circumstances, and it is 
more or loss connected with all intellec- 
tual acts as canso or effect. In the 
language of Dr. Morell (Mental Philo- 
sophy, p 96.) “When a given mental 
impression is produced, ii remains for 
a time befuse the conscicusuess, and then 
gives way to others. We know, however, 
that it is not absolutely lost, for if proper 
conditions occar, the impression is re- 
newed. The conclusion is, that there 
must be something deposited within us 
whioh subfists permanently whether it 
be at any moment, the immediate object 
of our consciousness or not. This some- 
thing we term a residuum using the 


expression without implying any theory 
whatever" The Sanskrit counterpart 
of this residuum is Safüskára." 

l The special qualities of ether and tho 
soul are a state which does not pervade, 
and a state which has only momentary 
duration. Athing is defined to have mo- 
mentary duration if in the third moment 
after ita production it is destroyed. 
The special quality of ether is sound 
which does uot pervade, for it is only 
locally produced, and it is destroyed in 
the third moment after it has commenced 
to exist, because the respective special 
qualities of pervading substances are 
destroyed by the same qualities which 
are afterwards produced; therefore the 
first sound is destroyed by the second. 
The same is the case with knowledge, 
for it is produced iu the soul, a pervad. 
ing substance, within the limited space 
of the body, and ubsent in any other part 
of space, and similarly, it is of -mo- 
mentary duration. lióer, p. 12. 

4 The commentators, who are gene- 
rally under a Vedantic influence, explain 
virtue, dharma, as including humanity 
benevolence, acts of restraint (yama) 
and of obligation (irma). Acts of 
restraint, according to Gandapdda, are 
restraint of cruelty, falsehood, disho- 
nesty, incontinence and avarice! Acte 
of obligation are purification, content- 
ment, religious austerities, sacred study 
and divine worship. Davies, p. 67. 
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edharma, demerit. This school belioves that souls throngh these two 
qnalities, assume various bodily forms, aud receive their duo recompense iu 
sorrow or joy. The first have their portion in Parudise: the second, in 
hell, and the world of death is the ultimate end of both. (24), sabda, 
sound. * , 

The rational soul is distinguished by fourteen qualities: (1) in- 
tellect, (2) pleasure, (3) pain, (4) desiro, (5) aversion, (6) offurt, (7) 
merit, (8) demorit, (9) thinking, (10) number, (11) quantity, (12) 
individuality, (13) conjunction, (14) disjunction. ‘Tho first nine are 
inseparable from it, while number (viz, unity), quantity, individuality 
conjunction, disjuuction, and sound, are referriblo to ether, Sound ia 
its chief characteristic. With the exception of sound, these five avo quali- 
ties of time and space, and tho eight formed by these four together, with 
priority, posterior ity and velocity uve qualities of manag: -Tungibility, mm- 
ber, quantity individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority 
and velocity aro tho nino accidents of nir. Colony, tangibility, number, quane 
tity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, postoriority, fluidity, 
velocity, are the eleven qualities of light (fire), and motion aud tanyibility, 
are its characteristics. Colour, taste, tangibility, number, quantity, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pusteriority, gravity, fluidity, 
viscidity and velocity are the fourteen qualities of water. Motion, viseidity, 
and tungibility are its characteristics. ‘he same fourteen nro likewise thoso 
of earth, substituting for viscidity odour which abides in earth alone. 

Eternal qualities, Of these, six! characterise tho deity, vis , intolloet, 
desire, effort (onc), number (i. e., unity), vastness of quantity (onc), and 
individuality. Threo qualities connote the vital principle, (jied/man), 
the wind (manas) aud ether, time aud space, viz. quantity (one), number 
(unity), individuality. Four belong to the indivisihle atoms of air, 
tangibility (ono), number, quantity (ono), individuality. Five to atoms 
of light (fire), colour, tangibility (one), number, quantity (ono), indi- 
viduality, Nine to those of water; viz, colour, savour, tanyibility, 
viscidity (one), number, quantity (ono), individuality, gravity, aud fluidity, 
Four to those of earth, viz., number (unity), quantity (one), individuality, 
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1 There are eight, of which five 
are qualities of time aud place, namely, 
number, quantity, severalty, conjunc- 
tion, and disjunction. These fivo with 
intellect desire and volition (or effort) 
aro sited in the deity ; tho sume five with 

18 
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priority, posteriority and velovity in the 
mind. Heer, p. 13. Quantity is the 
special causo of tbe use and perception 
of measure. It is à universal §uslity and 
common to ll substances. — Colebrooke, 
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end gravity. They affirm that qualities, in their non-eternal (transitory 
aspects, including desire, effort, and intellect, are sited in other than the 
Deity, and pleasure, pain, aversion and sound are produced in one mo- 
ment! of time, do not endure to the second, and are lost in the third, and 
the rest are not of great length of permanence. 

Eight qualities aro universal: number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity. Four are incident 
to all substances: namely, conjunction, disjunction, number other than 
unity, and individuality likewise not singlo. Those that alone are united 
in manas, aro held to be intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort. Such as are cognisable by inference are merit, demerit, thinking 
and gravity. 

This much will suffico for example from among multiplicity of 
division of these qualities. 

Having now discussed the various categories of artha, I come to the 
fifth classification of Prameya, namely, 

V. Buddhi (intellect). Although it has been mentioned under the 
second category (guna) of arlha, n somowhat more extended explanation 
will be of servico. It is two-fold ; (1) anubhave, (notion or concept), 
which is produced by means of the four kinds of proof,’ and 
(2) emriti,* recolection, which is effected through bd vand sanskára, (present 
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l Yide noto], p.130. This passages 
is marked as corrupt or doabtfal in the 


by day nnd yet is fat, it is presumed 
thereforo that ho eats by night ;" and 


toxt. Tho initial alif in. the two words 
j| and wy} should be prolated. 


3 In tho system of Kapila, buddhi is 
the faculty or organ, by which outward 
objects are prosontod to the view of tho 
soul in their proper and dofinite form, 
and he assigus to It every quality or 
atate that ia connected with the activo 
life, as ita primary scat and the first 
emanation of Nature (Prakriti). Davios 
p. 67. 

$ Those are pratynkeha (perception) 
axumdna (inference), upámána (analogy) 
and éabda (verbal testimony, To these 
foor ef of proof of the Nydya or 
logical school, the Vedantio adds arthd- 
getti (presumption) an informal kind of 
inference ; aa, “ Devadatta does not eat 


abhdva (non-existence), & method of 
proof from nn impossibility, or a‘ re. 
ductio ud absurdum as, thore can be 
no flowors in tho aky.” Davies, p. 24. 

* Smriti signifies also tradition, the 
institutes of law as opposed to éruti, the 
Veda or revelation. Tho laws of tho 
Hindus, civil and religions, aro believed 
by them to be founded on revelation, of 
which tho Vedas are preserved in the 
very words. Another portion has been 
preserved by iuspirod writers who having 
revelations present to their memory, 
have recorded holy precepts for which 
divine sanction is presume . The latter 
is smriti, recollection, (remembered 
law), in contradistinction to éruti, andi- 
tion, revealed law. Colebrooke. 
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conacionsness of past ideas.) Anubhava is of two kinds a right notion or a 
wrong one. A wrong notion i. e. (one uot derived from proof) is threefold, 
namely, sansaya, doubt; viparyaya, error, and tarka, falso premises, This 
last is a padártha (predicament) and will be explained in its place. 

VI. Manas, although referred to under substance, requires to be 
mentioned next in order. 

VII. Pravyitti, activity, or employing tho mind, tongue and other 
organs in good and evil works. Thoy maintain that four functions are 
necessary to an outward action, knowing, williug, resolving and bodily 
motion. 

VIII. Dosha, (fault) they assert to ho a causo of prayatna (effort), 
and is of three kinds; vga, passion or extremo desire, dueshu, avorsion ; 
and moha, delusion of mind. . 

IX, Pretyabhdva, (transmigration) siguifiea life, after death nnd the 
union of the soul with tho body, followed by death after lifo and dissolu- 
tion succeeding connection. 

X. Phala, (retribution) is tho fruit of merit and demorit. 

XI. Duhkha, is the opposite of Sukha, joy, which is not here intro- 
duced, as the pleasures of this world aro by them accounted minory, 

XII. Apavarga, (emancipation) is eternal relenzo from phin, There- 
are twenty-one varieties of pain, or ovil, and theso reside in the six organs 
of senso, tho six objects (vishaya) of sensation, tho six montal appro- 
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receiving the impression mado upon tho takon in scattered notices tho substance 
senses. Primordial matter, the Dan of of tho above, and to Colebrooke. This 
tho Greeks, produced buddhi or intel. diamal philosophy is curious aa an intel- 
lect, from which proceeded Ahankdra lectual product, the precursor of the 
or egotism, and from this latter ghastly metaphysics of Hartmann and 
proceed tho five organs of sense (in. Schopenhauer. Tho Hindu has the 
driya) and the five organs of action, morit of originality and a better excose, 
and lastly Manas, the receptive 3 Provartand-lukahan& doshbh (Got, 
or discriminating faculty. The tongue Sát. i. 18.) "Tho wise man, accord: 
is classed as an organ of action, and ing to Gotama, is he who avoids the 
the faculty of speech is as much sensas three mistakes of having a liking fora 
tion as touching or walking. Tho Manas thing and acting accordingly: or of 
has tbe natare of both classes, being having a dislike for & thing and acting 
formative or plastio and a sense organ. accordingly: or of being stupidly indif- 
In the Sánkhya system of Kapils, it is forent, and theroupon actíng : instead 
not to be confounded with mind or the of being intelligently indifferent and 
rational faculty of the soul, but is re- not acting at all” Ballantyne. V, Cole. 


l Is the first of the internal organs reader to Davies“ work whenon I have 
} 

d 

| 

garded as a form of matter. I refer the brooke, I. 811, note by Prof, Cowell, 
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beusions that proceod from them, the body which is the centre of 
evil, pleasuro itself which is filled with pain, and pain. In short, 
pain signifies all that men are averse from and by which distress 
occurs. Tho attainment of that state where these effects disappear, is 
called mukti, or final emancipation, where the soul rests without per- 
ception or consciousness, is no longer connected with the body and is 
delivered from heaven and hell. They consider the union of the soul 
with body which they call janman (birth), as the sourco of pain. Its 
existence is due to merit and demerit, and through its companionship 
with tho soul, it receives tho recompense of good and evil, The cause 
of this is karman, (action), from which proceeds befitting time, or 
unsuitable deed and pain or pleasure. Yatna (effort), which is synony- 
mous with prayatna, and pravritti, activity, produce these consequences, and 
this in turn resulta from ríga or passion, which springs from mithydjrdna,? 
erroneous opinion, originated by bhdvand sanskára. By mortitication of 
spirit aud body and by good works, the means of perfect knowledge are 
secured, resulting in tho attainment of perfected capacities.) Ignorance is 


l In ovory form of earthly life, tho 
soul is united to its own peculiar vehicle 
or body, bat is not blended with it bat 
onvelopod by it. By this is meant, not the 
gross matorial body which porishes at 
each migration, but tho linga, the subtle 
umbra or shenth formed from the sub 
stanco of the threo internal organs, and 
the finor clomonts of matter (tanmatra). 

Tho liga enters tho womb and forms 
tho inner framo over which the bodily 
form derived from tho matter is wrought. 
The linge survives tho body autil the 
soul, by knowledge, becomes prepared 
for a separato. life, and then it is absor- 
bed into thauniversal Nature from which 
it sprang. The theory of tho liga, as 
Mr. Davies anys (p., II,) deserves moro 
consideration than it has received from 
tho expounders of Sanskrit Philosophy. 
It plays an important part in the moral 
element of che system. Kapila attributes 
to the soul only a passive etato and to 
the Liga is assigned the congeries af 
states and affections which form the 


individnality of cach separato being, 
Ho calla it the acting soul or in the lan- 
gungo of M, St. Hilaire, its "annexe," 
the seat of those qualities by which an 
individual is formed and thinks and feela 
according to his naturo, In being com- 
pounded of buddhi nnd other substances, 
it shows what Professor Jowett has 
called "the interpenctration of tho in- 
tellectual and moral facnitics.” (Plato 
i. p. 463). I have borrowed thronghont 
the langnago of Mr. Davies taken from vari- 
ons parts of his ablo commentary, pp. 61. 
62, 111 et seq. 

3 Mithya-jndna is used to signify 
that special misapprehension which 
estops release from the world. This 
term with ajnana, avidya, &c., technically 
denote something positive and not 
negative. Fits Edward Hall, Hinda. Phil. 
systems, p. 11. It is to be remembered 
that ignorance is the chief obstacle to 
emancipation. 

8 The only real evil is pain which 
can be destroyed only by an eternal 
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destroyed, truc knowledgo acquired, and tho flux and reflux of existence 
vanish for ever. 

Some say that whon tho intelligence attains its highest illumination, 
error and ignorance are annihilated and with thom vga and dvesha, that is 
passion and aversion depart, and honco pravritti, activity, is extirpated, and 
by its disappearance junman (birth), is no more, and pain and grief are dis. 
solved and mukti brings everlasting bliss. Another opinion is that tafira- 
jadna, truo knowledge, dispels mithydjndna, or error, which canses tho subvore 
sion of desire, which overwhelms prayatna. By ita fall karman (action) is 
subverted and overturns with it dharma and adharma (merit and demorit). 
Janman (birth), thua, is swept away carrying with it duhkha (pain) in ita 
overthrow. The Nyaya school assert that when the material body porishes, 
knowledge dies with it. Perfect knowledgo depends upon three conditions ; 
(1) fravana, hearing, and studying the Vedas and tho existing traditions of 
the sages, and this cannot be attained except by the nid of ono who has 
travelled this rond : (2) manana, consideration, by which the sacred books 
and the precepts of the virtuous aro when apprehended, tudioutly 
illumined by proofs that convince the mind. Tho effect of this study, 
according to ono opinion, issues in n speculation as to tho naturo of 
the rational soul and whether it is not apart from all elso;! (3) 
nididhydsana, profound contemplation; by frequent reflection and re- 
iterated thought on the objects of contemplation in their entirety, 
the mind becomes habitually absorbed therein and advancing beyond tho 
objective sensations of sight and deed, becomes the recipient of truth.* 
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separation of the soul from mattor, intellect, it perceives and undor» 


Which is obtained by knowledge, and not 
by tho acquisition of merit through a vir- 
tuous life. 

l In Kapila's system, tho soul is so- 
litary and perfectly distinct from matter 
and therefore from tho modifications 
the modes of Nature produce. It bo. 
holds asan eye-witness, for insight and 
cognition aro not propertics of matter. 
It is neutral. (Madhyastha, lit. standing 
between) "as a wandering ascetic is 
lonely aud unconcerned, whilo tho vil. 
lagers are being engaged in agriculture," 
Jt is perceptive, which differs from tho 
second quality in this, that as a witness 
it observes only, but by seeing that 
which ig presented to it by the 


stands tho phenomena of tho material 
world. It is still, howovor, passive and 
inert.’ All action is inferior to tho cons 
templntivo stato and the soul in its regal 
grandeur, has no part in tho inferior 
life of action. It directa as a sovereigu 
bnt does not Work. Davies, 

3 In tho Vedüntasara, translated by 
Major Jacob, the three conditions are 
thus explained ; ' (a) hearing, is the "m 
cortainment of all the Vudantio writings 
regarding tho secondless Reality by the 
use of tho aixfuld means of knowledge ; 
(b) consideration, is unceasing reflection 
on the secondless Reality which has 
been heard of, in conjunction with ar- 
guments in support of the Vedánta ; (c) 
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It is asserted that the contemplation of the rational soul may be 
go continuous as not to be interrupted. When these three conditions are 
fulfilled with diligence and unwavering resolve, a sublime knowledge is 
attained and liberation secured from pain and pleasure and the fetters of 
the corporeal state. This school professes the doctrine of Kdyavytha, 
multiplication of bodies! 

They maintain that when any of the specially favoured are illn- 
mined by the light of this knowledgo, and are cognisant of their past exist- 
ences and future destiny, and know that a course of further transmigration 
awaits thom, and desire to complete it, they receive a special power 
from the Supreme Being, and in a brief space receive these various forms 
and endure the pains and pleasures of life with tho same spirit and tho 
same intelligence, and when these forms pass away, attain cternal bliss. 
It is also said that all men will? arrive at final emancipation, and that 
though tho world is without a beginning, birth and production will 
eventually cease. 

The third predicament Sansaya, doubt, is three-fold: (1). it may 
ariso from tho sight of objects with common qualities, ns for example, 
an object may bo seen from a distance, and not distinctly, known whether 
it be a tree or a man, and tho liko: (2). cause of doubt is likewise (a non- 
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profound contemplation, is the contina- the two) by force of will ovolves the 
anoo of ideng consistent with the second- power, ns firo emits sparks. To the 
less Reality, to tho exclusion of the question how numerous thinking prin- 
notion of body and such like things ciples, having diversity of objects, are 
which are inconsistent with Him.” It ono in effect, the reply is, that in the 
adds a fourth condition, Samddhi or diverse tendency of the many thinking 
meditation, p. 100, ct. aeq. principles the thinking principle of 
l This subject is touched upon in tho the Yogi is tho impolling force, because 
fourth chapter of tho Yoga aphorisms it is tho ruler and therefore there is no 
of Patanjali. “Whon a Yogi, who has difference of object. Thus he simnl. 
a mastery over the cardinal principles, tanconsly operates throagh many bodies 
with a view to enjoy at onte the fruits of working ont his emancipation by their 
his actions, from tho perception of his joint acts.” Fide hRájerdralála Mitra's 
own superior transcendontal powers, translation p. 171-72. 
wishes to assume many bodies at the 3 A variant, the reading of ono MS., 
same time, whence does he derive many has a negative, Acoording to the Sán- 


thinking principles” (to vitalize these khya (aud Mimámea) systeme, acquiring 
bodies)? In reply the author says; knowledge and thus gaining delirer- 
“tho created thinking principles (proceed) ance from contact with matter is the 

solely from egoism.” That is, that his privilege of the few rather than a 
on consciousness or rather hia abolate duty manifest on all, See Davies 
Ego, (for Fitchte distinguishes between | p.114 
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general or special attribute) in regard to a particular object which is sepa- 
rate from the notion of eternal or non-eternal, substanco or quality, and 
the doubt arises whether it bo eternal or non-cternal, substance or qua- 
lity :! (3). Cause of doubt lies also in controversy when n anbject may 
be the occasion of contradictory affirmation and denial between two 
learned disputants. , 

The fourth predicament, Prayojana, motive, is that which necessarily 
precedes and produces an effect and is termed causality. Of this there are 
not accounted more than threo kinds: (1). the presenco of officient con- 
ditions and means is termed nimilta kérana, or instrumental cansality : 
(2). the material cause is samardyi kdrana, intimate or direct causality : 
(3). the indirect or non-intimate causality is called asamavdyi karapat 
Cause is termed hirana and effect big, and sémagri is total causality, 
(the aggregate of conditions necessary for the forming of either, a material 
product, or a physical state). This subject is trented in Sanskrit philo- 
sophy under tho first predicament. 

Tho fifth predicament is Drish{dnta, instanco or example, showing 
invariable connection (between subject and prodicato). 

The sixth predicament, is Siddhanta, dogma or determinato truth. 

The seventh predicament is Avayava, (mombors of a) syllogism. This 
consists of Deg members’. I, Pratijra., tho proposition, as in the 
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tho manas ; tho inatrumontal is know» 
ledgo. Davies. p. 121. 
3 Tho members nro those :— 


1 Tho commentary rof the Bhashé 
Parichchheda instances this in tho fol. 
lowing case; if the notion of sound 
which is not the notion under which 
eternal and non-eternal is comprehended, 


. This hill is Berg, 
For it amokes, 


1 
2 

is conceived as sound, the doubt arises 3. Whatever smokos is Bert, 
4 


whether it is eternal or non-eternal. 
Non-general is thus a predicate not 
found in tho subject of the two ex- 
tremes. Réer. 

2 The usual order is the intimate, non- 
intimate and instrumental. An instanco 
for the first, is thread from which cloth 
is made ; for the second the conjunction 
Of tho threads ; for the third, the loom. 
Intimate causality belongs to substances, 
non-intimate causality to qualities and 
actions. Réer p. 10. Or again, in desire, 
the soul is the direct or intimate cause : 
the mediate or indirect is the conjano- 
tion of the soul and its internal organ, 


. Thin bill is smoking. 
6. Theroforo it is fory, 
or 
1. Sound is non-eternal, 
2. Boenobo it is produced, 
8 Whatevor is produced is non- 
eternal. 
4. Bound is producod. 
6 Therefore it is non · oternal. 
Some confino tho syllogism to three 
members, either the first three or the 
last. In tho latter form it ig the syllo- 
gism of Aristotle. According to Häer, 
the Nyáy& knows only the two first 
figures of syllogism, and of these only 
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statement, there is fire in this hill" II, Hetu, the concomitant reason 
Supporting the proposition, “for it smokes,” by which the presence of 
fire is apprehonded which is the ground for the inference, and this, in 
regard to the invariable connection (between subject and predicate), 
is threefold. If the necessary connection is aflirmative, it is called kevald- 
wvayin (concomitancy of aflirmatives), and if negative, kevala-vyatirekin 
(concomitancy of negatives), aud if both, anvaya-vyatirekin (afirmativo aud 
negativo induction). Of this third kind fivo members aro necessary for 
a complete syllogism. (I.) Pakshe sattva! (subject of the conclusion) where 
the subject to be proved is supposed to be in a given place. (2.) 
Sapaksha sattva (similar instance, involving the major term) where the 
place of the subject and predicate aro with certainty known or inferred as 
gmoko aud tiro ina kitchon hearth. (3.) Vipaksha sattva (negative instance) 
whero tho subject and predicate exclude cach other as water (and fire). 
(4) Abddhita vishayatva, non-negation of the object of proof ( by other 
proof)? (5.) slsatpratipakshatva, (non-equalisation,) where thero is no 


the two moods Barbara and Camestres. 
A completo syllogiam is properly termed 
Nd, tho five members or component 
parts aro called avayara, 

L That, whero the oxistenco of the 
property to bo proved is doubtful, is 
called the subject of the conclusion 
(pedsha) ag "(Dro in tho) mountain" when 
the fact of its smoking is tho reason 
(or Hetu). That, where tho existenco 
of the property to be proved is undoubt- 
od, is called the subject on the same 
sido or Sapaksha, as the culiuary hearth 
in tho same argumeut. That which is 
undoubtedly possoased of the negation 
of tho property to be proved, is called 
the subject in opposition or vipaksha ; 
asa great lake, in tho samo argument. 
Tarka Sangraha. Vidyaségara’s transla- 
tion. 

These and the following terms aro thas 
rendered in Dr. Richard  Garbe'a 
translation of Aniruddha's commentary 
on tha Séukhya Sátras. “By means of 
a syljegism construed in this manner we 
discern (1). that the invariably concom- 


mitated (rydpya) is an attribnte of tho 
subject of the conclusion (puksha-dhar- 
mat ra), (2). that tho vyipya exists ip 
thoso things in which the in variable 
concomitant ápuka) undoubtedly 
oxists (sapak: (tva), (3). that tho 
vydpya is exi Med from those thiugs 
from which Pho vyipaka is also excluded 
(vipakshádvydirutih), (4). that no 
equally strong reason can bo adduced 
against tho reason which provos tho 
proposition (asat prut ipakahut ra) (5). that 
tho vydpya is not such that its object 
does not exist in the subject of the con- 
clusion (abidhita-tishayatva). 

3 Tho opposite of this is called 
bddhita, or the fallacy of absurdity, 
“whero tho negntion of whatis to be 
proved is established by another proof 
as ‘fire is cold because it is a sub- 
stance! Here the predicate of the 
conclusion, what is to bo proved, is 
coldness, the negation of which, warmth, 
is apprebended by the organ of touch 
by one’s own self. Hence the argument 
is called absurd " Tarka Sangraha. 
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counterbalancing reason proving tho negation of what is to be proved.! 
In the first classification of Hetu, (Teraläurayin), the third of these five 
is absent. In the second, (kevtla-vyalirekin), the second of the five is absent, 

III. Uddharana, the instance or example. Tho subject of e propo- 
sition is called vydépya: the predicate is the ryépaka, and vydpti, per- 
vasion or invariable concomitance, is the mutual relation of tho subject 
and predicate. ` 

IV. Upanayais the application of tho reason to the aubject in question. 

Nigamana is the conclusion. Althongh it lies implicate in the major 
premiss, it forms the statement in tho general proposition and becomes 
the consequent in the fifth. 

The eighth predicament Tarka, is inadmissible conclusion at variance 
with proof, that is, the perception of a deduction from wrong promises s 
By its statement the disputant removes the doubt in tho relation of subject 
and predicate. For instance to one who denied the existence of fire 
(in the hill) he would rejoin that without it thero could be no smoke, of 
which fire is the cause. 

The ninth predicament is Nirnaya, (ascertainment,) or a certainty of 
conclusion on the completion of proof. 

Tho tenth Vida, (controversy,) is the ox pression of their respectivo views 
of a subject by two acckors after knowledge, supported by reasons brought 
forward with good feeling, and in the interests of truth, allowing neither their 
several convictions nor self-assertion to influence them.. Verily such cour- 
teous? disputants, like the phoonix, move with steps that lenvo no trace, 

The eleventh Jalpa, or wrangling, is the debate of disputants contend- 


ing for victory. 


——— — 
— ——— — 


1 The opposite is called Satprats- 
paksha or tho fallacy of equalisation, 
when the reason is counterbalanced by 
another proving the negation of what is 
to be proved. As for example. Sound 
is eternal because it is cognizable by the 
organ of hearing,” as the generic property 
of sound is acknowledged by both par- 
ties it might be said on the other side 
with equal force, sound is non-eternal 
because it is a creation as a jar is. 

$ The text relegates tho reading 
Bai to a note; it should properly be in 
the text between the words D and yd»), 
The words of the Tarka Sengraha on the 
definition are 

19 


de ity arqurerquis | wur 
ufe via quía weitsfa n ei 
which is thus translated by Vidyé 
Ságara," Reduction ad absurdum or Tarka 
is that which consiste in founding the 
pervader (vydpya) (here supposed to be 
denied) through the alleggtion of the 
pervaded (rydpaka hero supposed to bp 
taken for granted). As for instance: 
If there were not fro (which you do not 
grant), there would not be smoke (which 
yon admit there is). 

SI would read Mund for Maach, 
It is not wisdom nor ingenulty that is 
rare, but courtesy and good temper, 
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The twelfth ia Vitandá, objection or cavilling: The object of one dis- 
putant being.the advancement of what is true and reasonable, and of the 
other to dispute his statements. 

The thirteenth is Hetvddhdsa, fallacy. This is a syllogism with the 
semblánce of a reason, of which there are five kinds. If this predicament 
wéte placed in order above Vdda, the tenth, or below the three following, 
it would be more ia place. 

Tho fourteenth is Ohhala, perversion of an adversary’s statement 
through malice, and disputing it. 

The fifteenth is Jiti, futility, or a reply both irrelevant and reprehensible, 
advanced with speciousness aud cavilliug. This is of twenty-four kinds. 

The sixteenth predicament is Nigrahasthána, the confutation of an 
adversary, and is of twenty-two kinds. 

Each of theso sixteen subjects have numerous questions arising out 
of thom, supported by a variety of opinions, arguments and instances. 

It is believed that whosoever apprehends these sixteen in their in- 
tegrity, is released from further birth and death, lives in freedom from 
pleasure and pain, and attaing his final end by three degrees of 
knowledge: viz. (1), wddesa, (enunciation), by which ho distinguishes the 
name of cach of these sixteen predicaments aud bears them in memory ; 
(2) lakshana, (definition), by which ho arrives at their essential truth; (3) 
paríkshá (investigation), by which he ascortains the sulliciency and perti- 
nence of thoir definition. 

This school, though not acknowledging that the world had a begin- 
ning, yet believes in ity tinal destruction, This they term pralaya, which 
is of two kinds. 

In the first, Brahma slumbers in tho chamber of non-existence, and 
appears no moro, and all created forms perish, His absolute cause is the 
divine will, the completion of a decreed period and the coming of an 
appointed time. Whon this time arrives, by the will of God, merit and 
demerit cease to exist, and by the same divine will, the indivisible atoms 
(of primordial matter) are set in agitation,! from which bága? (disjunc- 


, l Earth according to the Nyaya, is eter ing eternal in the atoms of water and light 
nal in its atoms, non-eternal in its parts. but in other substances barea cause. The 
An atom is defined thus: “an atom is; atomio nature of the mind is inferred from 
what exists has no canso and is without the fact that several objects of knowledge 
beginning and end : an atom is contrary are not perceived by it at once. 

to what hac à measure.“ Róer, p. LA Co- 3 I believe t3bhája is here meant, and 


lour, taste and the like are said to be eter- the sufix has been omitted by the error 
nal, or otherwise according to the sub- of a copyist. This is undoubtedly the 
stances in which they exist, these two bo · sense of the passage. 
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tion) is brought into reality, and Samyoga (union from contiguity) is 
dissolved. First the globe of the earth, next fire, followed by air aud 
water are successively dostroyed and creation ceases to exist and all souls 
attain final emancipation. This is termed mahápralaya. In the socond, is 
the final emancipation of Brahmä, which is called Khanda-pralaya (partial 
dissolution). In this, with the exception of merit and demerit, present 
consciousness, and action, all else perish. At the close of ono hundred 
extraordinary years, of which mention has been made,! Brahmá attains 
this accomplishment of desire. After the lapse of this period, à succeeds 
ing Brahma is born. Another opinion is that there are four dissolutions. 
Besides the above two, thero is a third when right apprchension is taken 
up from mankind and this will happen at the close of a cyclo of the four 
ages. The fourth is tho dissolution of each particular thing which is called 
its pralaya, as when tho manas first dissolves its connection with the 
rational soul, aud following this, whon tho union of soul and body is thon 
severed.® 

The (renewed) creation of the world is called gi, Through tho 
volition of the Supreme Being, and after tho Inpso of nges and at tho advent 
of a special time, merit and domerit recover their sway, and the indivisible 
atoms of matter are again moved. Two atoms first combino: this is called 
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l Vol. II, p. 15. ‘The aggregate of the Perpetnal destruction ia tho constant 


four ages, Krita, Treta, Dwapora and disappearance, day and night, of all that 
Kali multiplied by a thousund, constitute aru horn. Vishnu Purágn, 66 Tho frat 
aday of Brahma; bis night is of equal | three kinds are very powerfully des- 
duration, and of such days and nights ctibed in tho 6th book, the fourth chap- 
ia the year of Brahmá compored, Ono ter of which representa. the elemental 
handred such years constituto his whole dixsolntion in vory striking langnage, 
lifo. A great Kalpa, as distinguished The third kind, involving the final hbe- 
from a minor Kalpa, is properly not a ration from existence, is the subject of 


the Gth Chapter, where tho suffi rings 
of infancy, manhood and old ago aro 


day bat a life of Brahma. Vishnu 
Parana, Wilson, pp. 23, 25, 6 


— — 


3 The following ure tho fonr kinds of pourtrayed in a manner not surpaased 
dissolution as given by the Visinu in power by nwy description iu literature. 
Purípa, 1 Naíimitfika, occasional; Prá- With no hopo beyond tho grave, with 
kritika, elemental; Atvantika, nbsoluto; hell for the wicked and fo cossation 
Nitya, perpetual. Tho first, also termed from pain even in heaven, whose inka 
the Brahmá dissolution, occars when the bitants are tormented with tho prospoot 
sovereign of the world reclines in sleep. of descending again to curth, no wonder 


Inthe second, the mandane cpg resolves that exemption from birth was the desire 
into the primary element from whence of the wise, and annihilation the Ing 
it was derived. Absolute non-existence of hope of thos who were doomed to the 
the world, is the abeorption of the sags sorruws of conception, birth and deoay, 


through knowledge into supreme spirit. 
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dvy-anuka ;! then three dvy-anukas unite and are named try-anuka ; the union 
of four dvy-anukas is termed chatur-anuka, and thus they gradually coalesce, 
till numerous forms are manifested, and contrariwise to their dissolution, 
they are produced in the following order: air, fire, water, earth, and 
subsequently, Brahmá, Vishnu and Mahádeva.? The three last are not 
apparent to the light of vision but assume shape and are beneficent in their 
operation. From air spring aerial forms which reside in Vdyuloka, a 
sphere above the earth, and the sense of touch? and the blowing wind whose 
energising essence is called in Sanskrit, prána (vital breath), of which there 


are five kinds* as will be related. 


— — 


! The first elements of a compound 
anbstance must consist of threo atoms 
to be visible. Roer, pp. 15-56. Davies 
describes theso atoms according to tho 
Vaiseshikas, as round, extremely mi- 
nuto, invisible, incapablo of division, 
elernal in thomselves but not in their 
aggregnte form. They havo individually 
a specific difference (vifesha), light, for 
example, being formed of luminous 
atoms. These atoms combine by twos 
and threos forming aggregates which como 
within rango of sight as n moto in a sun- 
beam. "l'hoy also combine by fours, are 
inamerablo in oxtent, perpotually united, 
disintegrated, and redintegrated by an 
unseou peculiar force tadrish{a). The 
disciples of Kanada, influenced by tho 
Gotama teaching, explain this nnscen 
forco to bo the Supreme Spirit. 

2 “Thon other, air, light, water, carth, 
severally united with the propertics of 
sound and the rest, oxisted as distin. 
guishable according to their qualities, 
but possessing various energies they could 
not withoat combination create living 
‘beings, Having combined thorefore, they 
assumed the character of entire unity 
and from the direction of spirit with the 
acquiescence of the indiscrete Principle, 
Intellect and the rest, to the gross ole- 
mente inclusive, formed an egg. This 
vast egg was the abode of Vishnu in the 
form of Brahmé.” Vishnu Pariva, p. 


18. For the mundane egg, see p. 11 of 
this volume. 

* “Ether becoming productive, en- 
gendered the rudiment of touch, whence 
originnted strong wind, the property of 
which is touch. Then wind becoming 
productive, produced the rudiment of 
form (colonr) whence light (or fire) pro- 
ceeded of which form (colour) is the attri- 
buto; and tho rudiment of tonch enve- 
loped the wind with the radiment of 
colonr. Light becoming prodnetivo, pro- 
duced the rudiment of taste ; whence pro- 
ceed all juices in which flavour resides, 
and the radimont of colour invested the 
juices with tho rndiment of taste. Tho 
waters becoming productive, engendered 
the rudiment of smell, whence an aggre. 
gate (earth) originates of which smell is 
tho property.” Vishnu Purana, p. 16. 
Tho order of Empedocles was ether, 
water, fire, air, earth. Véya is the 
regent of the N. W. quarter, god of the 
wind and often associated with Indra 
in the Vedas. The wind-born spirita 
are doubtless the swift moving deities 
called Márntas formed from the unborn 
child of Diti, divided by Indra with his 
thupderbo't into 49 pieces, which became 
the same number of divinities. The 
world of the Märutas is the appointed 
heaven of the Vaifyas. Ibid pp. 48. 159, 
- * These are (1) prána, breath, the 
ordinary inspiration and expiration, 
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From fire (light) spring fiery bodies dwelling in ,£dityaloka! which is 
the sphere of the sun, and vision aud the modes of heat. From water are 
the aqueous bodies dwelling in Varusaloka* which is said to be near the 
mountain Suméru, aud tho rudiment of taste and the scas and ico and 
hail. From earth, are earthly forms, and the rudiment of smoll, minerals, 
plants and animals. Brahma by hia volition first brings into being all 
(immovable)* forms produced without generation, and wonderful aro the 
details they give herein, and it is said that a single eternal volition of 
the Deity at their appointed times operates to crento and destroy. Tho 
creative will is called Chikirsha (desire to act) and tho dostructive will 
Sanjihírshá (desire to take away). 

Their works aro in a five-fold series. (1) Sufra, a short technical 
sentence: (2) bhdshya, commentary on a somewhat difficult sútra: (8) 
váritika, a critical annotation on the two: (4) fiká, commentary (properly 
of the original or of another commentary) on No. 3; (5) nibandha, an ex- 


(2) Apdna, downward breath, tho 
air or vital forco acting in the 
lower parts of the body. 

(8). Samana, collective breath, so 
named from conducting equally 
tho food, &o., through the body. 

(4). Udána, separate breath, tho 
vital forco that c&unes tho pul- 
sations of tho arteries in the 
upper portions of the body 
from tho navel to the head. 

*(5.) lydna separate breath, by 

which internal division and diffu- 
sion through the body aro 
effected. 

These airs are not the clemental air, 
but subtio* inward forces necessary to 
vitality and the efficacy of the organic 
fanctions of the human frame. Davies, 
pp. 66, 67. 

3 A name of the sun; hls car is pro- 
sided over by a troop of seven celestial 
beings who in tarn, oocapy his orb during 
several months of the year. Their namos 
are given in the Vishnu Purdya (p. 234.) 
They aro the agents in the distributiog 
of cold, heat and rain at their respective 
seasons, Their number was subsequent- 


2— 


ly increased to twelve, roprosentin the 
montha of the yoar 

* Roo p. 113. Varnyn a namo which 
corresponda with Obpavós, wan appoint. 
ed to the sovereignty of the waters, 
according to tno Vishnu Purápa (p. 163) 
and was likowiso nn Aditya, bnt his 
functions reached far beyond this sphore 
and ho was considered anciently as 
sovercign rnler of the threo worlds. 
The planets, the winds, the waters wore 
equally in his power, and his attributes 
raised him to & height of moral grandeur 
abovo that of any of tho Vedio doitiog, 

Dr. Dowson who qnotes Muir. 

* Tho creation of tho erentor in hig 
abstraction was tho fivefold immovable 
world without fntellect or reflection, and 
void of perception und sensation, and 
destitute of motion. Binco immovable 
things wero first croated, this is onlled 
the first creation. Vish. Pur. 34. These, 
Wilson observes, are final productions, 
or the forms in which the previously 
created eloments and facultios are more 
or leas perfectly aggregated. By im- 
movable things arc meant the mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms. 
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planation of technical rales. Another opinions is that the series runs to 
twelve. Besides those enumerated, (6) rritti, a brief elucidation of some 
complicated subjects in the first-mentioned; (7) nirukta, etymological 
interpretation of a word. Sound is held to be of two kinds, (a) inarticulate, 
which is termed dheani! (sound, noise), and (8) articulate, varna (a letter, ) 
also called akskara, The junction of several letters is called pada, a 
word, and several words in connection form, rákya, a sentence, and a 
collection of these make a sútra, or aphorism, and several sétras are called 
prakarana (article or section). These last again when connected are 
termed áhnika, and an aggregate of the latter, adhyíga, which combined 
together compose a sdstra or didactic work. Iu some treatises, ambiguities 
are discussed regarding the definitions of pada which are therein resolved : 
(8) prakuraga, is a sootion treating of one or two topics: (9) dhnika, a 
short task sufficing for a diurnal lesson: (10) parisishta, a supplement 
to a technical work: (11) paddhati, a manual of the texts relating to 
each of the six scieuces iu prescribed order: (12) sangraha, an epitome of 
the sciences. These classes of works are not confined to this school 
alone. Fra is a compendium or homogeneous collection, and instead 
of the divisions into sections aud chapters, the following ten words are 
used, 

(1) aka (2) uchchheása, (3) sarga, (4) eisráma, (5) ullása, (6) pafala. 
` (7) adhydya, (8) uddesa, (9) adhína, (10) tantra. 

The Nyáya philosophy is divided into five adAyáyas. The first gives 
a list of the sixteen. subjects to be discussed, and a definition of each. The 
second deals with the detail of. pramána (proof or evidence) and accurate 
knowledge and the like. Tho third is on the six kinds of objects of 
thought, namely, soul; body; organs of sente; objects of sense; intellect 
and mind. Tho fourth treats of its remaining heads. The fifth is on játt 
(futility), und nigrahasthána (coufutation of an adversary), Although the 
systom of Kandda is antecodent in dato, yet since the Nyáya treats of a 
multiplicity of subjects, aud is gonerally tho first studied, I have given it 
priority of place. 

V AIS'ESRIKA. 


This great system of science owes its origin to Kayäda. It agrees in 
the main, with the Nyáya, differing from it only ou a few points. 


1 According to the Nyéya, as in a ia produced in the ear. Some sey «s 
drum, ang articulate, as ka and other production takes place like a succession 
letters by the contact of the throat with of waves.” Réer’s Categories, p. 80. 
the palate. “Every sound is produced * The Vaiseshika school as represented 
in the ether, but it is perceived when it by Kapdda, the reputed anthor of the 
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In the works of this school, seven predicaments are named which com- 
prise the entire scheme. These aro drarya, substance, guna quality, 
karman, action, sáminya, community, vifesha, particularity, samacdya 


intimate relation, and abhiva, negation. 


Of pramána, proof or evidence, 


they accept only pral yaksha, (perception) and anumdna! (inference). The 
change in qualities occurring in tho process of cooking termed pdka-ja,* 


—5—i1 


Vaisehika Sutra of whom little is known, 
but that he was probably a conteurporary 
of Gotama the author of the Nydya, ia 
commonly classed with this latter sys- 
tem.  Colobrooke is of opinion that they 
are both branches from the same stock, 
mainly in agreement on tho subjects 
which they discnas, but directed in tho 
former caso to tho explanation of the 
material and in the latter of logical 
forms. The Vaiseshika system is ono of 
physical science; the Nydya donla with 
elementary, metaphysical notions, and 
tho forms of the syllogism, aud is tho 
standard work in logic among tho Hin- 
dus. I refer tho reader for a criti. 
cal acconnt of the system to the intro- 
daction to the categories by Dr. E. Róer, 
Colebrooke (Miscellancous essays), to 
the Dialogaes on Hindu Philosophy by 
Dr. K M. Banerjoa and Dr. Fitz Edward 
Hall's Refutatiou of Hinda Philosophy. 
Little is known of Gotama tho Aristotle 
of India. Ho is said, according, to 
Davies, to have been born at the begin- 
ning of the Treta Yuga, and to havo 
married Ahalyá, the danghter of Brahmá ; 
which may mean that he was a Brahman 
of noble descent. 

A curious story is by Dr. Hall quoted 
of the foremost of tho Naiyáyika writers 
after Gotama, Udayana Kchárya, who was 
reputed to be inspired. It is raid that 
after the toil of a pilgrimage to the 
temple of Jagannáth at Pari, finding the 
door shut on his arrival, he launched the 
following slokas against the exclusive 
divinity :— 

Thon art drank with the inebriation 
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of majosty, me thon scornest, Unt let the 
Bauddhaa show themselves nnd npon mo 
will depend thy very evisteunce 1 A deity 
that lives on the breath of bis dovoteo can 
senrcely be worth defending, 

! The text haa dfman, n copyist/s error 
for anumdna. which it would closely 
resemble oven to the dincritien! points, 
Tho Vaiseshikn aystem differs. from tho 
Nyuͤyn in this very point, ndmitting only 
two kinds of proof, perception und in- 
ferenco, 

3 u Tho change produced by cooking 
takes place according to tho Vaisonhikna 
in tho single atoms" Ro tho Bhásha 
The commentator ob. 
serves on this, that as long ns tho parts 
aro retainod in the compound, no change 
by cooking ia possible, but when by tho 
anion of fire, tho compound sabstancos 


Parichchhedn,. 


havo been destroyed, change occurs in the 
ntomm which become indepondent unite. 
Again by the jnnet ion of atoms changed 
by process of cooking, & production is 
effected from the compound of two, three 
&c., atoms, ngain to a compound of many 
parts, for by the extraordinary velocity 
of hent, tho trngsition from the destruo- 
tion of one compound to the formation 
of another is sudden. TheeNniyáyika 
view is that compound substances have: 
pores and tho minato parts of fire enter 
them and therefore the change by the 
process of couking is possible, although 
the parts ho retained in the compound. 
The Vaifeshika Bütra on cdhjunction 
and disjanction is quoted by Réer (p. 56) 
with its explanation, 
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arises from the sun h rays or heat of the fire, These qualities are colour, 


taste, smell and tangibility. 


The Naiyáyikas assert that bodily substance is unchanged, whether 


in its natural state or under the influence of heat. 


The Vaiseshikas, 


that the (conjunction of) atoms forming the body, disintegrate through 
the action of heat aud are re-united by divine power. 

Again the Nyáya school make samaváya (constant intimate relation), 
perceptible to vision, while the Vaiseshikas allow it to bo cognisable only 


by argument and proof. 


Mimámsá!. 
The founder of this school was the sage Jaimini. It is more ancient 
thau the two already described, and the chief exponents of its phil- 


! Tho Mimämsa is classed sometimes 
as the Púrva or Prior, and tho Uttara 
or Posterior. The object of the first 
was to support the anthority of tho 
Vodas, to maintain their ritual, and 
interpret thoir true moaning. Tho 
second is tho Vodänta or supplement 
of the Vodas, and waa formed at a later 
date based on the synonymous term 
Upanishads, or tho mystic teaching of tho 
Vedas, Tho Upanishads aro callod Vodán- 
tas, and their philosophy is known as the 
Vedántio System. Tho formor deals 
with the ritual section of the Vedas, 
tho latter treats them in their scientiflo 
aspeot. V. Dr. Fits E. J. Hall, Gough’s 
Philosoph of tho Upan. and Davics. 

Jaimini’s name occurs twice in tho 
Vishnu Purdua. Ho is described as 
the pupil of Vyása, and as having divi- 
ded the branches of tho Sama - voda, 
bat hia date and history are altogether 
unknown. , Seo Weber's Hist. of In. 
^ dian Literature, p. 240. Of Kumárila 
Bhatta nothing is ascertained except 
that he is said to have flourished prior 
to Sankara-Áchárya, the chief exponent 
of the Vedánta school, whose date is 
ascribed , approximately to the 8th 
centary A. D.  Aocording to Cole. 
brooke, Kumérila-bhatta figures largely 
in the traditionary religious history 


of India, and he is considered to have 
boon the chief antagonist of the sect 
of Buddha, and to havo instigated 
tho persecution of that horesy. The 
analysis of tho Mimámsa doctrines and its 
woarisome ceremonies may be studied in 
Colebrooke's disqnisition. In Weber's 
opinion, the Sütras of Kanada and 
Gotama nppear to rank last, which 
does not prove that they are of lator 
origin, bat only in respect of their 
reduction to systematic treatmeut. Ae, 
cording to Dr. Rájendralila Mitra, the 
various Sütras refer to each other indis- 
oriminatoly. Tho Sánkhya quotes the 
Vaiseshika by name in two places, and 
refutes the doctrine of the Vedánta 
Sutra, It recognises the Nyáya as 
well as the Sänkhya. The Nyáya 
refutos the Vedanta and the Sénkhya. 
Tho Mimämsa by implication recognises 
the pre-existence of all the others not 
excepting Baddhism. The Vedanta in 
turn refutes adverse doctrines of the 
other five, and admits their pre-exis- 
tence. This state of facts can be 
reconciled, ho continues, by suppos- 
ing that the different dogmas, and 
the schools that cherished them, 
existed a long time before the 
dogmas were written down in their 
present aphoristic form. Oral trans- 
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losophy are Kumarila Bhatta, Prabhákara Guru, and Murári Misra. Its 
professors are said to reject the notion of a Supreme Being, while 
some accept it, but do not allow of a Creator, attributing the production of 
existing things to merit aud domerit.! Whon an assembly of the loarued 
was convened witha view to ascortain tho truth as to their erocd, it was 
discovered that they were all of this latter opinion, but in deference to the 
variable character of minds, they are silent as to the nature of the Divinity, 
aud lay tho principal stress in discussion on the diversities of works, But 
men from ignorance and eaptiousuess lay this opinion to their charge. 
Quantity is not acconnted by them as attributable to (od. Turin. 
quantity, which the Nyaya school places among qualities, is not. predicated 
by them of the Deity, and they do nat allow that Brolina, Vishnu and 
Mahadeva aro divine manifestations, afirming that Iuman souls nttnin 
that ominonco through good deeds, They hold mystic hynms in tho place 
of particular deities whose potency they ascribe to the subtile spells of 
sound.? They allow no beginning, nor end to tho world, and believe tho 
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of sonla nre tho cause of the existence 
of the world and of, all effecta theroin, 
The Nydya nnd Vaiseshikn mako ovory 
effort, however trivial, the result of 


mission mnst have been the principal | 
means of their preservation. There | 
might have been previous text-booka, 
but thoy wore set aside by the complete 
systema produced by tho now texta, and these. The movement of an atom thongh 
hence, the regulation of adverse opinions but four fingers breadth, directly or 
naturally included all the theories proe } indirectly affects without fail nomo 
valontat the time when the baoks were soul for good or evil in a greater or 
compiled, and not those ouly of the 
time of the original dogmas. Prafeasor 


lesser degree, Fitz. E Hall's. Hofnta- 
tion, p. 30. 


Cowell's opinion is much tho same. 8 think this sentence should belong 
“The Sütras, as wo hava them, cannot to the neat paragraph, 
bo the original form of tho doctrines 3 Though they hold that the Veda 
vf the several schools, They are rather is olerunl and originated by nono, 
a recapitulation, at a certain period, of yet tho divinities named therein, nre 
preceding developinenta whioh had gino false and their mention mado solely for 
on in the works of successive teachers. the purpowe of magnifying works. 
The Sátras mutually refer to cach other. Their incousisteney does not end horo. 
Thus those of the Sankhya school which Tho Vedas state that heavert in obtained 
in itself I should consider ono of the car- by saciifice; these sacrifices consist 
liest, distinctly refer to Vedánta tenets. in offerings in tiro, clarified butter, 
They expressly mention the Vaiseshika flesh, &c, to Indra, Varnga, Agni and 
in I. 25. v. 85 : forthe Nyáya cf. v. 27. other deities whore existence they 
86, and for the Yoga. 1. 90.“ Colo- deny; nevertheless they bolieve the 
broke's Essays. I. 354. n. potency of the offerings gains them Elysi- 
1 This opinion is common to all the um, Rce the excellent arguments of 


systems. The good aud evil works Pandit Nilakantba iu Dr. Hall. pp. 07,68. 
20 
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four elements, the mountains, and the great seas to be eternal. They 
believe that bodies are produced from an aggregate of minute atoms, 
and not from one substance; manas and átman are all pervading, and 
a man’s actions aro the result of his own freo will and initiative, and while 
granting the states of hell and heaven, and transmigration into lower and 
highor forms of being, and final emancipation, they do not believe that the 
latter is attainable by all men but is the result of the union of perfected 
understanding and action, and a sublime knowledge and an ineffable 
repose will be the eternal portion of that state. 

The perception of sound by the ear, they believe to be one of the 
qualitios of air. Tho Nyaya places it in ether, The second of tho two 
philosophers above-named teaches that samavdya, co-inherence, exists as 
eternal in things eternal and as nonecternal in things non-eternal, and 
every whore separate, and thoy interpret it by the term tádátmya (identity 
of nature). Thoy reject eisesha, According to Kumárila Bhatta and Murári 
Misra, there are ten predicaments (padértha): (1) substance, (2) quality, 
(3) action, (4) community, (5) identity of nature, and (6) negation. (7) 
Vaisishtya (endowment with attributes), is tho term applied to the con- 
noction of non-existence! which they regard as a separate évred€yeta, as the 
Nydya regards Svarúpa (true nature) and Saba. (8). Sakti (energy) is 
a characteristic imperceptible to sight but efficiont in action, like tho 
property of burning in fire, and quenching of thirst in water, This they 
affirm to be two-fold; essential (jali) ns has been exemplified, and 
accidental, such as may bo produced by incantation and the like. The 
Nyaya school recognises tho properties of burning and quenching of 
thirst as inherent in fire and water. (9). Sddrisya, similarity between 
two objects. (10) Sankhyd, number? is not regarded as a quality but as 
a distinct substanco. Prabhäkara Guru reckons nine predicaments and 
excludes abhiva (negation) from the notion of things. 

Kumärila Bhatta acknowledges eleven substances, the nino already 
given and (10) andhakára, darkness. Tho Naiyáyikas, with the Guru and 
Murári Misra recognise the negation of light, but this school makes ita 


— 


— 


1 Seo the Sarva Darsana, Sangr. | operation of counting, is called number, 
Udayana tries to establish that although | By non-intimato is meant the secondary 
ether, the sito of sound, is impercep- | 
tible, the non-existence of that which 
abides in this sito is perceptible. p. 194. | 
For svarüpa. Seo p. 134 of this volume. ; 

8 According to the Naiyáyikas, tho non- 
intimate cause of the change effected 
in two or more atoms as regards the 


cause, i. e., tho conjunction of threads 
in cloth, the intimate cause being the 
thread itself. Numbers are produced by 
i comprehending intellect which when 

destroyed, tho numbers also are des. 
| troyed, 
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separate object of knowledge, which casts its shade over everything. Colour 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, and posto- 
riority, are qualities appertaining to it. (II) S'ulda (sound) is considered 
eternal! and all-pervading. Letters aro substanco and possess the 
same qualities as darkness, except colour, Qualities aro twenty-two in 
number. Prabhakara Guru and Murari Misra do not hold sound to be 
substance, but acknowle tgo its eternity. According to Kumärila Bhatta, 
intelligence operates like cognition arising from inferential reasoning, 
The Guru teaches that its own (indwelling) illumination proceeds from 
intelligence, as a lamp illumines itself while revealing other objects.) The 


—— meem —— —— e æ En — tu v ee — 2 — . 


| Tho Naiyayikas deny this, asserting object, tho internal organ i$ mid to 
that it is non-eternal, The eternity 


of the Veda depends on tho Mimämen 


evolve, to he emitted. thrangh tho eye, 
to. betako ilself to. tlie object, and. to ho 
doctrine that sound is eternal, Tho transformed into ita shapo, When it 
arguments pro and con are stated at reaches the object, the intelligence tp. 


| 
some length in the Jaimini Darsana, propriated to that organ becomes. one 
v. Sarva, Darsana-Sangraha. with the ohject-intelligeneo ; and since 
3 This is moro clearly pnt in tho the object is non-different from the ob- 
Vedanta Sara. ject intelligence, it becomes. one. with 
“In the cognition this is a jar, 
tho modification of tho internal organ 
(ehittarritti) which assumes the shape 


of n jar, is directed towards the nnknown 


tho intelligence appropriated to tho in- 
ternal organ, which intelligence is tho 
object of right notion, 

This does not, however, take place in 
object, jar, removes the ignoranco which inference, for inasmuch n& there, the 
object does not come into contact with 
an organ of sense, the internal organ is 
not thought ta bo drawn ont to that 


teats on it, and at tho samo time illu- 
minates it, though insentient, with tho 


light of ita own indwelling intelligence. 
object through un organ of senig, 


The internal organ (i. e., manua) and 
Consequently tho intelliganco and tho 


the light of intelligenco abiding in it, 


both pervado the jar: then, the ignorunco object-intelligenco do not become ono, 


nor does tho object of inference beoomo 
non-different from the subject of right 
notion. From this it is plain that a 
portion of BrAhina, designated as the 
object-intelligence, is considered hy tho 
Ved4ntists to be external to fe beholder, 
and to take up a determinate apaco $ 
in which portion of Brahma, a jar for 


(covering the jar) disappears by means 
of the former, whilst tho jar bursts 
forth by moans of tho latter. Just ns 
the light of a lamp, directed towards 
a jar or other object standing in tho 
dark, dispels tho darkness enveloping 
it and by its own brilliance brings it to 
view.” Jacob pp. 97-98. 
It shonld be remembered that with instance, in imagined through ignorance 
the vedantista, intelligenco always to exist. Non-difference from the sub- 


means Brahma. When appropriated to ject of right notion dues not Ian owe 
the internal organ, it iscalled the sub. nene with it, bat tho non-possossion of 
ject of right notion. “When an organ an existence distinct from that of such 


‘of sense, as the eye, impinges on an , subject.” In inference this does not 
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Miéra holds with the Nyáya that it proceeds from the manas. This schoo 
does not accept the four kinds of proof (pramána) but only the two first, 
gerception and inference. See 
The Naiyáyikas say that gold has its origin in fire, the Mímámsakas, in 
earth. The notion of time with the former, is apprehended by the reason, 
with the latter, by the senses, who also consider colour, among qualities, to 
be eternal, and cach of the five colours in all diversities of position, to be 
one. Generality is innate in substance. They do not accept the notion of 
Vega Sanskára, (velocity) and ascribe its effect to karman (action or motion). 

According to Bhatta and Misra, prumiina (proof) is of six kinds, 
four of which are the samo as those of the Nyáya, and the senses are said 
to be seven, as they add fémasendriya by which the quality of darkness is 
cognized. They reject kevaldnvayin, (con-comitancy of aflirmative) and 
kevala vyatirekin (concomitancy of negatives); and the Guru, mithyijndna 
(erroneous opinion). Sansaya (doubt)? and riparyaya (misconception), are 
recognised as two forms of veritable knowledge. The Naiyayikas prove 
the oxistonce of air from inference, the Mimämsakas from touch. The 
fifth kind of prumdna is arthápatli (presumption), discerning the subject 
and assuming the predicate? 

The sixth* kind is anupalabdhi, non-perception of things. They assert 
that perception of tho non-existenco of things arises from the non- 
knowledge of those things.“ The Misra liko tho Naiyáyikas includes this 
in pratyaksha. 


—— 


— — 
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occur, See, Dr. Hall's Refutation, pp. 
184-5. 
1 In various passages tho number of 


According to Rajendralala Mitra the 
six aro: perception (pratyaksha), pre- 
sumption (arthdpatti), proportion sum - 


corporeal orgaus is differently stated. 
The precise number is eleven, the tive 
sonsos, the five organs of action, mind or 
the internal faculty including intelli. 
gence, consciousness and sensation. The 
six commonly mentioned aro tho live 
senses with Manaa, tho internal organ. 

53 Doubt Ys founded on the notion 
Whether 4 thing is what it seems to be, 
as & man or the stump of a treo; 
misconception is incorrect notion, as the 
notion of silver in mother o' pearl. 

3 That is, the assumption of a thing 
not itself perceived, but necessarily 
implied by another which is seen, heard 
or proved. Colobrooke, I. 339. 


bhava), privation Tal but ak comprehen- 
sion (pratibhd), and oral communication 
(atihya), The word pramdna has a 
twofold menning, liable to bo con- 
founded, that of right notion and the 
means of acquiring that notion. As 
& function of the thinking principle, 
it is right notion and not evidence. 
A phoriams of Patanjali, p 10. 

d Tho sophism anupalabdhi-sama is the 
trying to establish a fact from the impos- 
sibility of perceiving the non-perception 
of it. For the Nyáya on pratyakeha see 
Boer. p. 26. 
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The cardinal point of their system lies in worka, which are of two 
kinds; viita (enjoined), a work productive of good, and nishiddha (pro- 
hibited), resulting in pain. Tho first is again fourfold, (I) nitya (constant), 
that is, a daily duty, roprehensible to omit: (2) naimittaka (occasional 

| rites), necessary duties at special timer such as eclipses : (3) Adaya (de- 

| sirable), things done with desiro of fruition : (4) práyafchitta, ox piatory 
acts. Of tho nino schools, tho first six recognize those obligations and 
| carry them into practico to the prosperous ordering of their lives. A 

separate order of ceremonies is appointed to each of the four castes of 
men. 

Tho questions comprised by this philosophy aro set forth in twelve 
books. The first treats of the predicaments and of proof : tho second, 
of various rites and certain elucidations of the Vaidie text: tho third, 
of certain important ceremonies tho results of rites which uro revealed in 
that sacred volume and other minor points accessory to the main objects. 
The fourth, that the acquisition of worldy goods is twofold, personal 
comfort and (to procure oblations) for casting into the fire? (for sacrifoial 
purposes). Tho fifth, of the order of various duties, Tho sixth, of tho 
substitutes for various rites. Lhe seventh, of tho detail of the core. 
monies to be performed which aro only briefly described in tho Vedas. 
Tho eighth is an exposition of dependent rites which aro included in the 
performance of the primary. Tho ninth, a discussion of tho mystic verses 
specified for a particular caso in the sacred book, when quoted in à now 
connection, and hymns of praise, Tho tenth, the discussion of dependent 
rites which are precluded by non-performance of the primary rite, Tho 
eleventh discusses tho occasion where one act suffices for the fulfilment 
of two (or more) acts. Tho twelfth, whero tho chief purpose of tho rito is 
one only, but has a further referenco without express assignment,’ 
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1 Jacob in his translation of the Ve- presses this meaning, that is, tho ob- 


dünta-Sarn, illustrates “nitya ” constant lations such as butter, &., which aro 
rites, auch ns tho Sandhyá prayers part of tho ceremonial of worship, aud 
and the like, (which) cause ruin if the ability to purchase these goods is 
left undone, and Naimittika, occasional ono of tho advantages of wealth. Abul 
rites, as tho birth-sacrifice following Fnzl appears to nan ma in his reudeps 
the birth of ason, &c The prohibited a general acquaintance with the subjocts 
things are the slaying of a Brahman, &c., ho expounds, and tho half lights undor 
which result in hell: andthe "things done ; which he displays them, mislead and 
with a desire of reward" (kdmya) are perplex 

sach as are done to procure heaven. 3 This synopsis of tho Mimémenka 


11 havo no doubt that ‘casting into treatise is very imperfect and would 


MAU" be unintelligible without tho aid of an 
9.6 a "i 2 
the fre ( i e translation exact and scientific summary of its con» 


of the Sanskrit Vu which exactly oz- tente. Fortunately this is furnished by 
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Vedánta. 
The founder of this school was Vyása.! The Hindus ascribe extremo 


— — inp cupa 


the Sarva-Daríana Sangraha or review 
of tho different systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy by Mádhava Achärya, translated 
by Messrs. Cowell nud Gough. This 
work was composed by tho author in the 
14th century, and it is not improbablo 
that Abul Fazl may have been mado 
acquainted with its purpose and utilised 
its information. I quote from it the 
order and contents of tho twolvo books. 
In tho first book is discussed the autho- 
ritativences of thoso collections of words 
which are soverally meant by tho terms 
injunction (vidhi), “oxplanatory pasange” 
(arthavdda), hymn (mantra), tradition 
(amriti), and ‘namo.’ In tho second, 
certain subsidiary discussions (as e. 9., 
on apürra) relating to tho difference of 
various rites, rofutation of orronoously 
alleged proofs, and difference of perfor- 
mance (as in “constant” and “ volan- 
tary" offorings.) In the third, S'ruti 
"gign,' or “sonse of the passngo" 
(linga), “context” (rdkya), &., and 
their respective weight when in appa- 
rent opposition to one another, tho 
ceremonies called  pratipatti-karmáni, 
things mentioned incidentally (anára- 
bhyddhéta), things accessory to several 
main objects, as praydjas, &o., and tho 
duties of the sacrificer. In the fourth, 
the influence on other rites of the prin- 
cipal and subordinato ritos, tho fruit 
caused by the jwhú being made of the 
$ butea foudasa, &c., aud the dice-playing 
&o., which form the subordinate parts of 
the rdjasdys sacrifice. In tho fifth, the 
relative order of different passages of 
Shuti, Ae, the order of different parta 
of a eacrifice (as tbe seventeen animals 
at the edjapeye), the multiplication and 
mon-muitiplication of rites, and the 
. Mépeckive force of the words of S'ruti, 
Onder of mention, &c., in determining the 


order of performance. In the sixth, the 
tho persons qualified to offer sacrifices, 
their obligations, the substitntes for 
enjoined materials, supplies for lost or 
injured offerings, expiatory rites, the 
sutua offerings, things proper to be 
given, and tho different sacrificial fires. 
In tho seventh, transference of tho cere- 
monies of one sacrifice to another by 
direct command in the Vuidic toxt, and 
then as inferred by ‘name’ or ‘sign.’ 
In the eighth, transference by virtue of 
tho clearly expressed or obsenrely ex- 
pressed ‘ sign,’ and cases were no trans- 
ference takes place. In tho ninth, 
the beginning of tho discussion on the 
adaptation of hymns when qnoted in 
a new connection (tha), tho adaptation 
of admans ard mantras, and collatoral 
qnestions. In tho touth, the discussion 
of occasions where tho non-performance 
of the primary rite, involves tho pro- 
clusion and non-performance of the 
dependent rites,’ and of occasions where 
rites aro procluded because other rites 
produce their special result, discussions 
connected with the graha offerings, 
certain sámans and various other things, 
anda discussion on tho different kinds 
of negation. In the eleventh, the inci- 
dental mention, and subsequently the 
fuller disouasion of tantra (where sovoral 
acts are combined into one, ) and dvápa 
(or the performing an act more than 
once). In the twelfth, a discussion on 
prasonga (whero the rite is performed 
for one chief purpose, but with an inci- 
dental further reference), tantra, camu- 
lation of concarrent rites (samuchchaya) 
and option." i 

* [his legendary personage, known 
also as Voda-vyása or divider of the 
Vedas, is represented in the Visbyn 
Puráņa, as an incarnation of Vishow. 
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longevity to him among nine other persons as follows: Lomasa, Markan- 
deya, Vydsa, Ash watthámà, Hanumant Bali, Vibhishaná, Kripa Kchárya,and 
Parasurdma, and relate wonderful legends regarding them. 

The professors of this important school of philosophy follow the 
Mimamsa in the definitions of. padtrtha, and pramdaa and other points, 
and accept tho teachings of Bhatta, but heaven and hell, rewards and 
punishments and such other cosmical phenomena, they look on as a 
delusion uuder the appearance of reality. In some works there are two 
predicaments, (1) drik (discerning) = átman (soul): (2) dpisya (thi visible 
creation). They allow of no existence external to God. The world is s 
delusive appearance, and as a mau in sleep sees. fanciful shapes, and is 
affected by a thousand joys and sorrows, so nre its seeming realities, 


— — arri t — . — 


In overy Dwáparn, or third age, Vishnu, 
in tho person of Vyasa, divides the 
Yedas which are properly oue, iuto 
several portions for the good of mane 
kind, He makes it fourfold to adapt it 
to their capacities, and the bodily form 
ho assumes is known as Vednevyden, 
A nominal list of 28 of theso Veda- 
vyasas aro given im Cap. lll of tho 
V. P, Ho is also the repated author 
of tho Mahabharata, known to mortals 
as Krishna Dwaipäynna, and to tho gods 
as tho deity Nardyana, for none else, 
bata deity was considered capable of 
tho feat. Tho namo of Badarayana is 
also given to him. Tho principal 
tenets of the Vedanta nro that God is 
the omniscient and omuimpotent cause 
of the existence, continuation, and dis- 
solution of the universo, Creation is an 
act of His will. At the consummation all 
things aro resolved into Him. IIe is 
sole existent, secoudless, entire sempi- 
ternal, infinito, universal soul, truth, 
wisdom, intelligence and happiness. 
Individual souls emanato from Him like 
sparks from afire and return to Him, 
being of tho same ossence. The soul is 
a portion of tho divino substance. Colo- 
brook Miso. Essays. Ed. Cowell. I. 894, 
The original Vedanta did not recog- 
niso the doctrine of Mär or illusion, 


: 
| 


which in n later accretion, It maintains, 
anyn Davies, the doctring of. advaita 
or non-daalism an decidedly an Schelling 
or Hegel. All things, visible nud invi 
edible, are only forms of tho ono eternal 
essence (tò (y). Its basin is. therefore 

a puro Pantheiam, 1 refer tho render 
to Colebrooko's Essays for an nnalysig 
of this aa well us uf tho other schools of 
philosophy. 

Tho nino persons alluded to, aro sup» 
posed by the Hindus to be still living, 
and in the birth-day ceremony, thoy 
aro still. worshipped to obtain tho gift 
of long life, — Hunumant in Uunumän, or 
the monkey king, & conspicuous figure 
in tho Rämäyann. Bali was a virtnous 
Daityn king whose devotion and aus. 
terities humbled the gods and won for 
him tho authority over threo worlds, 
Vishnu became manifest in his avatdre 
as n dwarf to tescno. tho gods and ros» 
train Bali. IIo obtained from him as a 
boon, threo steps of groui, in two ot 
which ho stepped over heaven aud earth, 
and in pity left to his dupe, the infernal 
regions. Vibhíshapa was youngor brother 
of Hávaps, tho ravisher of Sit. 
Paraíüráma or Ráma, with the axe, is 
the sixth avetára of Vishgu; v. Dowson. 
Class Dict of lind, Myth, for those 
ARIS, 
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One effulgent light conveys a multiplicity of impressions and assumes 
diversity of names. 

Tho subjects of discussion in this great system are six: Brahman, 
F'ívara, Jiva, (intelligent sentient soul), Ajidna (Ignorance), Sambandha 
(relation), Bheda, difference. These six are held to be without beginning, 
and the first without end, 

Brahma, is the Supreme Being; and is essential existence and wisdom 
and also bliss which is termed ánanda. These three alone are predicated 
of the Inscrutable. Ajidua, Ignorance, in opposition to the ancients, 
is regarded as having a separate existence, and two powers are attributed 
to it. (I) vikshépa-sahti, the power of projection: (2) árarana-sakti,! the 
power of voiling the real nature of things. Sambandha is the relation of 
Ignorance with the first-mentioned. Bheda is the disjunction of these two. 

It is said that Ignorance in connection with the first is called Máyd, 
or the power of Illusion, and with the second, avidyá (nescience). 

By tho association of Illusion. (mdyd) with the essential sanctity (of 
Brahma), a definite hypostasis arises which is called Zsrara in whose 
omniscience there is no defect. This Supreme Being in his association 
with nescience (avidyd) is called jiva (the soul) and also jivdtmd, (rational, 
conscious soul). Knowledgo lurks behind the veil of concealment, and 
the dust of defect falls not on the skirt of tho divino majesty. One sect 
believe that as avidyd is one, jiva can bo only one, and these aver that 
noue kas ever attainod emancipation. Another seet, affirm that as avidyá 
is distributively numerous, so likewiso is jiva ; aud that many of the 
wise have attained that accomplishment of dosiro which consists in the 
removal of ajAdua (Ignorance) before-mentioned, by right apprehension. 
Ajidna has threo qualities: salira (goodness), which is attended with 
happinoss aud the like : rajas (fouluess or passion), from which spring desire, 


— — roma en — — — 


| Tho powor of onvelopment is like 
a oloud obscuring the spectator’s vision, 


tho efficient canse, and when its asso- 
ciato is chiefly considered, tho material 


and thas iguorance, though limited, veils 
the understanding and covera tho Soul 
whioh is ünlimited and unconnected 
with the universo. The power of pro- 
jection makea a rope appear like a snake, 
and thus ignorance raises up on Soul, 
which is covered by it, ether and the 
whole aniverse from sabtile bodies to the 
earth itsolf. Intelligence associated with 
ignorance, possessed of these two powers, 
ie, when itself is chiefly concerned, 


canse, as a spider iu itsolf is the efficient 
causo of its web. and in its body the 
material cause. v, Jacob's Vedintasara. 
pp. 52-53, 

3 These gunas are a mero hypothesis, 
according to Davies, invented to acconnt 
for the manifest differences in the con- 
ditions of formal existences. A sabtle 
or spiritual element, one of passion or 
force, and something which is contrary 
to both, an element of dullness aud 
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pain, pleasure, and similar effects: demas, darkness, which ix Accompanied 
by anger, dullness, love of ease, and the like. f švaru, in union with rajas, 
takes tho name of Brahmá fiom whom, emanates the Appearance of eren, 
tion. Tsvarn, in union with “ru, becomes Vichun, whose offlee is tha 
preservation of the created, Tsvara united with lamas is Muhádova, 
who annihilates what has been created. Thus the chain of creation in 
linked in these three modes, aud all are unreal appearances produced 
by Ignorance, 

like tho ancients they hold the elements to be five, but onch in two- 
fold :I). súkshma, (subtile), imperceptible to the eyn which is termed 
uch kriit (non-quintuplieated!) in which the quality of famas ia more 
largely. associated - (2). shila (gross). the reverse of the other, aud this 
is named panchikrita (quintuplieated). It, springs from the grentor 
admixture of fonlness, and carried to n greater drre, receives the 
name of ether, the quality attaching to which is sound, and thun con. 
sidered, air takes its origin whieh has the two qualities. af gound nuch 
touch? From predomiuinee of goodness, fire is generated, from which 


proceed three qualities, the two former and form, From tho greater 
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insensibility in, at least, al human 
beings, is supposed to exist, aud me 
assumed by Kapila in the Sinkhyn 
system to indicate a primary difference 
in the constituent elementa of nature, 
an idea whieh may he traced in early 
Greek Philosophy, (ef. Aristotle Metaph, 
1, 3) [n tho Gnostic system of Valen. 
Linas, all men and substances are divided 
into tho spiritual, vital nnd material 
(Hylie), a classification corresponding 
to tho gunas of Kapila and possibly bor. 
rowed from Iudia, p. 37. 

l Literally " not becoming five by com- 
bination,” that in, rndimentary, It is 
Vedanta- 
Sara. “From Intelligenco associnted 


thus explained in Jacob's 


with Ignorance, attended by its pro- 
jective power, in which the qaality of 
insonsibility (tamas) aboands, proceeds 
ether, from ether, air, from air heat, 
from heat, water and from water, earth. 
The prevalence of insensibility in the 
causo of these elementa ia inferred from 
observing the exceas of inauimatencas 


21 
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in them. Thon in thoro vlementa, 
ether und the rest, nrigo tho qualities of 
pleasure, pain nud iitensilbility in thn 
proportion in which thoy exist in (hair 
canan.” Those are subtila, rudimontury 
on non-qnintuplicated elements, " Tho 
grows elementa nro those mado from 
combining the five (nubtile elementa). 

... Then in ether, wand ja manifeatid, 
iu nir, anmnd und tonch, in heat, auund 
tonch ond. form, in water sonnd, tinch, 
form and tade, in enrth, sound, Couch, 
form, tarta nid. meli.“ The proces 
of quintnplienlion itz described later by 
Abul Fark, e 

8 Colebrooke observes that tho notion 
of ether and wigl na diatin@t elementa, 
seems to originate in the num ft ian of 
mobility forthe cxaential character of 
the one. Hence oir in motion haw heen 
distinguished from tha aerir! fluid at 
rest, ether, which ia mid to he all por · 
vading, and by an casy transhion wind 
and motion come lo be identified, like 


ether and space. 
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proportions of goodness and foulness, water is manifested which has four 
qualities, the three former and savour. From excess of darkness, oarth is 
produced, to which appertain the whole five qualities, viz, the four former 
aud smell. 

It is said that through the predominance of goodness, hearing is 
manifested from ether, tangibility from air, vision from fire, taste from 
water, and smell from tho earth. Theso five aro termed jidnendriya, organs 
of perception. From ether comes tho powor of utterance termed wich, 
(speech). From air, the power of the hand ( páni) is manifested : from fire, 
tho powor of the foot (pídah). From water, the power of evacuation, 
váyu; from earth, urinary discharge, called upastha (rà alora). 

In each of tho five, foulness, is predominant, and they are called 
karmendriya, organs of action! The majority of Hindu philosophers hold 
to these opinions. 

Through the predominance of eat! ea a subtile substanco proceeds called 
antahkarana (the interior sense), which under four distinct states, has four 
acparato names. That in which goodness predominates and where the iu- 
tontion of distinguishing and investigating enter, is called chitte (thinking: 
principle). Where foulness (or passion) has more prominence and doubt 
arises, it is called manas, (mind), and where tho proportion of goodness 
oxceeds to such an extent that certainty is attained, it is called buddhi 
(intelligence), aud when through excess of darkness, it regards itself 
aud attributes to itself what is extrancous to its own nature, it is called 
ahankdira, egotism or consciousness. 

From the non-quintuplicated elements, through the predominance of 
foulness, five vital airs are gonerated:—(1). prána, respiration from mouth 
and nose: (2). addaa, Ineathing upwards from the wind pipe: (3). samána 
from the stomach : 3 (4). apna, flatulence: (5). vyána, pervading the whole 
body. The ten organs (of perception and action) with antudkarana, (the 
interior sense) and the five vital airs, sixteen altogether, are called. linga- 
sarira? or sukshma-sarira. (tho subtile frame). Some distinguish antah- 
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L Tho organs of action nre the mouth, becanso. surronnding the navel it per- 


hand, foot, arms and organ of gencration, meates everywhere (samantdnnayaniit), 


the five organ of senso nro tho eye, the 
ear, the nose, the tongue, and tho skin. 
$ This nir is snpposed to surround the 
atomach which is tho soat of tho fire, 
sapplying the heat of the body and con- 
suming the food. This fire is surround- 
ed and retained in place by the air called 
Famdua. It is called by this name 


v. Rajendralala Miträ's Patanjali, p. 153, 
where these airs nre described in dotail. 
These are not properly air or wind, but 
vital functions. 

$ The soul whose desiro is frnition is 
invested with a subtilo person, towards 
the formation of which the evolution of 
principles proceeds no farther than the 
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karana, the internal sense, as two in regard to (a) intellirenco (buddhi) 
and mind (manas), and (8) the thinking principle (ehita), with egotism 
(ahankára), and thus make seveuteen members. 

This body is affirmed to exist in all animals, hut by reason of its ten- 
uity is not apprehended by thosenses, A living principle is genetuted whieh 
is eognisant of all subtile frames in their entirety, called Hiranyagarbha ! 
(golden womb, or fœtus) aud all that is genented subsequently is believed 
to emanate from this immaterml form. 

The origin of tho gross body is thus deseribed. Each af tho (five) 
subtile elements is divided into moieties, and cach of the fist five of the 
ten mnieties is subdiviled into four equal parts. The remaining (und, 
vided) moiety of subtile ether, combined with one part fram eneh of the other 
four subtile elements, air, fire, water and earth, prodaces thr coarse or mixed 
element of ether. The (undivided) moiety of air, combined with one piu t of 


ether, fire, water, and earth beeomes the mixed element of nir, The (undivid- 


elementary rudiments (non quintupli- have at the heginniug of eneh ion emn 


cated), and according to tho Saukhya pated in. first Tevala, the nureal figment 


system as referred. to (without mamm) af (he cosmic fiction, unreal to tho philo- 


by Abul Fazl lower down, has seventeen gopher, renl ta the ignoraut multitude ; 


principles, The grosser body with which secondly — Hiripyngirbhin, tho golden 


n son clad in its subtile person, is ine germ, or Prinn, the breath of life, ar 
| i 


vested for the purposes. of fruition, is Sntratinan, the Threndspinit, which is 


composed of the five elements, or of the totality of migrating honk in tho 


fonr, and evenof only oue (earth), uecord- stato of dreaming sleep. Ths body ia 


ing to some unthorities Tho body is the gum of invisible bodies, the tu 
propagated by generation awl is perish- (a sl uereg in which the sul nN, from 
able, The sabtilo person is more dur, 
able, and capablo of transmigration 


throngh successive bolies which it 


body to body in cterual palingenosia. 
The invixible bodies aro made inp of the 
coynitional, giw fl, and tho serial 


nsenmeg ns u mimic shifts his disguises, garments of the soul. Within these 


It is primeval, produced by origins 
nature at the initial development of 


na ita first garment, tho sonl is chad 
in the beatific vesture of the first prin- 
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principles, aud is of atomic size. v. ciple of emanations, nnd. the fifth in tho 


Colebrooke, J, 257-58. 

l This is the name given to Brahma 
(in the masculine gender) the intelligent 
spirit whose birth was in the Golden 
mundane egg from which ho ia thus 
named. May4 or the cosmical illusion, is 
fictitionaly associated with Brahma from 
all-eternity In the series of sang with- 
out beginning or end, the forms of life 


tangible body D the world of senso, 
Thee of these five wrappera clothe, 
Hiranyagarbla, ‘The third emanation ia 
Viraj Vaisvünara, Prajivsti or l'urnaha 
who is identified with the totality of 
woking consonnes, with the sam 
of routa in their woking Mato And their 
groar vixible environments. See Gough's 
Plulosuphy of the Upaniahads pp. 03-55. 
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ed) moiety of fire, with one part of ether, water, earth (and air),! becomes 
the mixed element of fire, nnd so on with water and carth. Others say that 
the mixed elements of ether and air are formed without tho combination 
of firo, water and earth, but thatthe mixed elements of fire, water and 
earth are formed ag deseribed. Each of these three is divided into two 
moieties; one moiety of each is left undivided and the other is divided 
into three equal parts, which are combined in the manner above stated, 
aud thus theso three mixed clements of fire, water, and earth are pro- 
duced : from these quintuplicated elements, by the predominant combina- 
tion of one of the threefold qualities (of goodness, foulness and darkuess) 
the fourteen worlds? and their inhabitants are bronght into existence. 
It is said, that a living principle is generated, which discerns all gross 
bodies This is termed Virdf.? 

The annihilation of the world is thus described. The earth will be 
destroyed by water, tho water by fire, tho fire by nir successively, and the 
air in its turu perishes in ether and ether in Maya or Illusion, and Ignorance 
(ajidna) with its results rises out of this Uureality* Three degrees of 
this (dissolution) are described. (I). Dainandina (daily), when the (close 
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1 Omitted in text The proportion is 
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(spirit of hnmanity) or Virát: the former 
becanso of the 'couceit that it is in 
the wholo of humanity, and the latter 
beenuse it appears in various forms. 
Vedánta-sára. Jacob, 65. The genera. 
tion of this emanation of the Supreme 
Being which directs the aggregate 
of bodies and exists in them as a form 
of intelligence, is described in Mauu's 
Ordinances, I. 32. “ Having divided his 
own body into two, he became à. man by 
half, by half a female—on her that 
Lord begot Viráj." See the note in 
Wilson's Vishnu Puréna which treats 


at length of this complicated goneration 
sphere of penance inhabited by deitics and office, 


,called Vaibhrajas, who are anconsn- 
mable by fire. At six times the dis- 
tance is Satyn-loka the sphere of truth, 
the inhabitants of which nover again 
know death. Vishnu Purápa, 213. The 
remaining seven are the nether worlds, 
v. p. 32 of thie volume. 


four-eightha of the predominant element 
with one-eighth of each of tho other 
four. The wonder is how it was dis- 
covered. 

8 These lokas or worlds are Bhar, 
terrestri] ; Bhuvar, the atmospheric 
aphore from tho earth to tho aun; 
Svar-loka, heaven ; ten million leagnes 
above is Maharloka, tho inhabitants of 
which dwell in it through a day of 
Brahmá : at twice that distance is Jana. 
loka where Sanandana and other pure- 
minded sons of Brahma resido : at fonr 
times the distance is "l'apo-loka, the 


A This order of snccessive destruc- 
tion is described at length in the last 
book of the Vishnu Purána Chap. VI. 
with a different conclusion. The pri- 
mary clement of egotism is said to 
devour the ether, which is itself tab- 
up by intellect, which is seized ape à 
8 “Intelligence associated with the Nature (Prakriti). 
collective aggregate ia called Vaifränara 


of 
the 


— 
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of) the day of Hiranyagarbha which is the samo ar that of Brahma, destroys 
the greater part of creation.’ (2). Prikrita, (elemental), when all erention 
is absorbed in ajidna (Ignorance), (3). . antik (absolnte), when Tynor. 
ance ends and Right Apprehension sheds its radiance. The first. kind has 
frequently occurred and will reenr. The others happen but. onec, and 
Ignorance, with the constant recurrence of works and the co-operation of 
the wise of heart, together with the three principles? before mentioned, will 
be absorbed into non-existence, 

This system of philosophy is laid down in four books. The first cons 
tains an necount of Bralnun: the second removes the (apparent) discrepnn— 
cies between form and substance: the third is the preparation of the soul 
for the reception of divine knowledge, and the fourth on the modes, forms, 
fruit and effect of its attainment. 

Tho Hindu sages have divided the Vedas into three partions, The first 
in tho karmakdada (relating to works), the practical section termed 
Parva Mimdued, which has been brictly deseribed as the third school 
The second is the prinukinda, the speculative section, called also Üttara 
Mindmad, celobrated ns the Vedänta. The third ts the Upasand (serviee) 
which is termed Sankarshanas Mimdqra, This regards the worship of 
God under a personal aspect, and is not now extant, 

They profess that the study of the Vedanta in not suitable for every 
Tho in- 
qnirer should accurately investigate what is eterml and non-eternal and 


person, nor are its mysterious doetrines to he heard by every. ear. 


discarding from his mind belief in the actunlity of existence, he should 
zealonsly pursue the ohjects to be attained. Ho will then be no longer dis. 


tressed by the annihilation of sense-perceptions, nor be fettered by pain 
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1 The destruction of creatures, uot 
of the substance of the world. Tho 
incidental or dissolution 
is termed naimittika (sco p. 147) of this 
Vol. It iscalled incidental ns occasioned 
by tho interval of DBrahmá's days, tho 
destruction occurring daring the night. 
The elemental occurs nt the end of 
Brahmé’s life, and the absolute or final, 
is individual annihilation and exemp- 
tion from future existence. V. P. 630. 

hoeinandina-pralaya is the destruction 
all. ei the world after 15 years of Brabmá'a 
ont ^. Monier Williams, Sansk. Dict. 

4 Goodness, foulness and darkness. 


ocensional 
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A Innkarxhaun is Balarama, brother of 
Krishua, nnd one of the iuenrnntions of 
Vishnu, Vasudeva, who is Vishnu, is 
identified by the Whagnvata rect, with 
Bhagavat the Supremo Being, whe divid- 
ed himself and, became fair persons by 
successive production, riz, Sanknrabans, 
who sprang froin hnn direct, from whom 
came Pradyumnn, and from the latter 
camo Aniruddha. Banknrslinga ia iden- 
tified with the living noul (jiva): Prady- 
umna, with, mind (manas) and Anírnd- 
dha with Ahankíra, consciousness Cole- 
brouke, I, 40. 
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and pleasure ; and will gain a daily increasing hope of final liberation! 
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1 I extract from Pandit Nilakantha’s 
clear aud well-ordered refutation of this 
systom, which, if any, is the only scheme 
of theology apart from more casto cere- 
monial, accredited among the Hindus, 
the following precia of its inconsistent 
thoorios to illustrato the somewhat 
technical exposition of Abul Fazl. 

Tho Vedüntins arguo three sorts of 
existence, tho trav or transcendontal 
(pdramdrthike), practical or convention- 
al (rydvahdrika), und apparent (prati- 
bhesika). Truo existence is that of 
Brahmá exclusively. The second does 
not veritably exist, only tho ignorant 
or misapprohonsive mistake it for 
oxistent and so transact practical life, 
whence the namo; and as the things aro 
supposed not to bo veritably existent, 
80 is it with the use made of them as 
a nocessary consequence. Tho third 
kind resombles tho practical in that 
it is folge, but by mistake secms to bo 
truno and differs from the practical in 
that (lat), men do not constantly, bnt 
only now nnd then inistake for veritablo 
tho apparent objects to which it apper- 
tains, as nacre for silver and matters 
of droams, Ko.; And, there is no practical 
dealings with such things, as nacro of- 
ferod for salo will not be bought for 
ailvor; 3rd, it is because of ignoranco 
that the practical seem to be veritable, 
bot it is throagh other canses as dis- 
tance, &o., called defects, in addition 
to ignoranco, that tho apparent scems 
to be veritable. Monism or non-duality 
ia essential to the Vodánta philosophy. 
The soul is Brahma, and the world is 
false; hence Brahma is solely true and 
nought but it exists, or has existed, 
or will ox'at. And the world is false 
not because it is perishable, but truly 
false, as nacrine silver. Farther, the 

ignorance that creates tho imaginary 
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world, is itself ignorance-imagined 
and henco false, and consistently, else 
non-duality would be impeached. Thus 
they establish Brahma to be true and 
all else illusory, and two classes of objects 
to exist, the trno and untrue, and both 
really existent, only that an object of tho 
first class is really real, and an object of 
the second, unreally real, A combination 
of two contradictories, existenco and 
non-existence, is thus predicated of their 
practical existence. Tho Vedántin ex- 
plains it thus :—Conccive truo existenco 
nnd practical existenco as two stations 
witha station intermediate. A person 
located at practical existence does not 
stylo its objects unrenlly real, for to his 
eye thero is cnly ono sort of oxistenco, 
that in which he is, This is tho posi- 
tion of tho ignorant or misappreheneive. 
Again, n person located at (ruo oxistence 
wonld not designate its object, Brahma, 
as renlly real, for with him also there i8 
but one kind of existence. This is tho 
standing-point of the Vedantin's Brahma, 
if it but possessed tho cognition which 
it lneks. A person located at tho 
intermodiate station aces both existences, 
and is alono ablo to judge of them 
as thoy really are—the one really real, 
the other unreally so. This is the 
Vedantin who affects to understand 
Brahinn botter than Brahma under. 
stands himself. They sver that Brahma 
is universally diffased and over portions 
of him, the unreal world is actually 
produced. Brahma is its substrate and 
illusory material cause, and ignorance 
its material cause. Hence the world 
is both false, and yet identical with 
Brahma, and this is explained by the 
analogy of nacre being mistaken for silver, 
a falso silver being actually prodaced 
over the nacre. The latter is the sab- 
atrate of the silver, and ite illusory 
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material cause, while ignoranco is said 
to be its material cause. But it is 
not explained how a man mistaking 
nacro for silver, or a ropo for a snake, 
has n false form before his eye and not 
nacre nor a ropo. Therefore if tho 
ignorant mistake Bralimn. for the world, 
it mnst bo believed that this world 
visible, tangible, unintelligent, change- 
able is Brahma, or in other words that 
it has these qualities. Granted that 
the namo of the world is false, how can 
its form beso? But to concede this wonld 
be to give up non dunlity. The con. 
ception of Brahma itself is equally 
bewildering, It apprehends no one, 
and nought, and is apprehended of no 
one, for nll apprehension is u modificn- 
of the internal organ, and Brahma nover 
cumes within its cognizance. It has 
It is neither tho efficient 
It 


in constitutively cognition, yet cognizes 


no qualities, 
hor the material cause of the world. 


nothing, for cognition according to them, 
i» a modification of the internal organ 
und Brahma'a constitutive cognition in 
not such, Tho object abstracted, og: 
uition is impossible, for as Coleridge 
ohserves “ Truth is correlative to being, 
antl knowledge without u correspond. 
ent reality is no knowledge." Again, 
when they say it is inapprchenmble 
and ineffable, their meaning is not like 
ours when we use such language regard- 
ing God. We mean that God cannot 
wholly, thoy that Brahma cannot nt all, 
be known, nor described. Nothing that 
comes within the acopo of apprehension 
ia in any wise Brahma. This is as 
accurnte an idea of absoluto non-entity 
as language can express. Again they 
maintain that tho soal has been from 
all eternity in tho bondage of illusion. 
They do not say that illusion or igno- 
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The founder of this philosophical system was Kapi- 
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ranco eame into being at somo partis 
cular period and took the sonl captivo, 
For if it thus had un origin, it would 
bo necessary to nein a cause, and 
oven after emancipation it might 
incar the danger of being ngnín mado 
Captive in eonsequenee of tho pro- 
duction of some new form of ignors 
ance, On this gronnd they allogo that 
lina 


illusion existed from ull timo, 


the soni 
has been euthralled nud will sp eon. 


and with it. 


co-eteru dly 
tinne till ennnopited, hut. this ean. 
not bo reconened with tha postion that 
besides Brabin nothing hns over beon, 
is, or in (% bo. Again Brahma, in in ite 
nature, eternally, pure, intelligent. uml 
free, But the soul ia Brana, and yot 


having been illusion 


in bondage to 
must be impure and unmtelligent. To 
obviato this. diffientty, illusion ia anid 
to have tho preuliar. character of ox. 
isting and not existing, Tt eannot bo 
anid to be, inasmuch as it doos not 
possess truo existence, On the ather 
hand it cannot be anit not to be, inng- 
nmeh as it paseeseea apparent existence 
But though it bas apparent vxinLonoo, 
it has no real existence, therefore the 
doctrino of monism anfers no injury. 
At the sume time possessing apparent 
existence, it is capallo of taking tho 
soul captive, but as Husin is only ap- 
parent, so tho gon bondage is prac- 
tical; that is, na illuaion, in false, wo 
is the soul's bandago falso. Therefore 
neither was it over actnally fettered, nor 
is it now so, nor has it to bo emancl- 
pated. It has been attempted to do- 
monstrato the accordanco of this doctrine 
with tho immaterialism of, Borkely ; 
but Berkely maintains that objocts of 
senso arc only ideas, having no existence 
in themselres apart from perception, 
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la. Some assert that the followers of this school do not believe in God, 


He does not hold that they aro false. 
The percoption of them constitutes their 
existence, whereas the ordinary view 
is that they exist independently of 
perception. Ho does not say they aro 
imaginations of eternal ignoranco, nor 
suppose that on the attninment of right 
apprehension, the whole scheme of 
created things will disappear. Morcover 
in tho Vedanta aystem, not only are 
ohjecta of cagnition, imaginations of 
ignoruneo and falso, but cognition itself 
is 80, for coguition is a modification of 
the internal organ nnd not being Brahma, 
is to be rogarded among falsitics and 
imuginationa of ignorance, Their ob- 
jecta and their cognition aro alike false. 
Similarly, though thoy call Brahma 
appropriated to illasion,  ivara, they 
declaro, tht tho contact of illnsion with 
Brahma, is not true hut merely imagined ; 
therefore Pivara is imaginary. Thus 
dean calls to deep, and one absardity 
roquires another to support it. Tho 
Veddnta ayatom professes to bo a theism, 
hut its Brahma is neither crentar of 
the world, uor its preserver, nor its lord, 
and hns no attrihntes, It is intelli- 
gouco that cognizes nothing, and is 
bisa withont fenition of happiness A 
Supreme Bem without tho realities 
of omnipotence, omniseienco and pra- 
vidential rule over his creation, is not 
God It cannot reward as he cannot 
punish. Sin and virtue uro in a senso 
acknowledged from the stand-point of 
practical oxistence, but they coant for 
nothing. Tho ignorant man may avoid 
ain and practice virtue, bit right ap- 
prohousion spurns both, having uo rea- 
son to fenr the one, nor motive for 
pursuing tho other. In what does this 
differ from atheism ? 

l Colebrooke suspects that this per. 
sonage was altogethor mythical He 


is variously asserted to have been a son 
of Brahma and incarnations of Vishnu 
and of Agni. Tho latter fable may bo 
accounted for by the signification of tho 
word kapila which besides that of tawny, 
bears also tho meaning of fire. He is 
mentioned in the Puránas as one of the 
great sages. Davies, in the preface to 
his exposition of the Sánkhyn system, 
ercits him with being a historical 
personage, and says that he was born in 
Northern India before the date of 
Gnntama Buddha. The name of a city 
called Knpila-vastu, (the tawny site) men- 
tioned in tho Pali Dathavanisa as having 
been built by the permission of the sage 
Kapila, scems to be authority for this 
belief, but it may bo also rendered, as 
Prof. Wilson remarks (IL 315) “tho 
substance of Kapila,” int imat ing tho 
Sinkhya philosophy upon whieh the 
fundamental elements of Buddhism nro 
evidently hased. His life and times 
are however quite nncertnin. Tradition 
makes him a recluse but he survives only 
in the system connected with his nume. 
This, says Davies, remains only a philo- 
sophical theory, preserved only ag an 
intellectnal product understood and ac- 
cepted by a small inner circle of freo 
thinking men, “Tho name Sdukhyd is 
derived from the noun which signifies 
‘number,’ and tho precision of reckoning 
observed in the ennmeraticn of ita. prin- 
ciples, i8 nid to bo the origin of the term 
as applied to this philosophy. The deri- 
vative meaning of reasoning or judgment, 
which the word also implies, points to 
the application of this term to tho 
exerciso of jndgment which is its 
characteristic, nnd this interpretation 
is supported by a passage of tho Muhi- 
bhárata (xii. 11109-10) which runs: 
‘They exercise judgment (Sánkhyá) 
discuss nature, and ,otLer) twenty-four 
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The fact is, however, that they do not affirm tho existence of a creator, and 
creation is ascribed to Nature (Prakriti), and the world is said to bo eternal. 
All that is veiled by non- existence is not believed. to be non-existent! but 
tho caused is absorbed in the cause, asa tortoiso retracts its feet within 
its shell. They accept the doctrine of freedom of will in actions, and of hell, 
of heaven, and the recompenses of deeds, With regard to emancipation, 
they agree with tho Mímámsá. Proof (pramána), is of threo kinds 
They do not believe in the eoul (ítman)3 Analogy nnd comparison are not 
accounted sources of knowledge, nor are time and space, substances, but 
caused by the motion of the sun. The word fattva (first principle) is used 
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principles, and therefore aro called : tho threads as it nhides in tho latter 
Sinkhya.” v. Colehrooke, I, 211. 
This scholur observes thut tho text 


As tho limbs of a tortoine when retract 
ed within ita shell are conceiled, and 
of the Sánkhya philosopliy from which when they come forth mo revealed, so the 
the sect of Buddha seems to havo bor- particular effecta as cloth, £e., of n cause, 
rowod its doctrines, is not the work a8 threada te, when thoy eame forth and 
of Knpila himself, thongh valgarly 
ascribed to him; but it purporta to be 
composed by  Psvarakpishna, who is 


stated to have received tho doctriuo 


are revealed, nro anid (o hy produced ; and 
when they retire nud nro eouceuleil, are 
rail to be destroyed : but. thoro is na 
such thing ns tho production of tho non. 
mediately from Kapila, through succes- existent, or tho dostrüetion of tha oxis- 
sive teachers, after its publication hy 
Panchasikha, who had been himself 
iustruoted by Asuri, tho pupil of Kapiln : 
J. 93. Max Müller and Oldenberg do 
hot acknowledge tho debt of Buddhism 
to the Sankhya philosophy, uar nny 
definite similarity between them. Names 


tent.“ Sarva Darsana Sanyralin, Cowell, 
Gough, pp 225-26, aud Colebroake, I. 200. 

4 Perception, inference, and fit Let), 
mony. 

3 ]t exists as puro inward light 
without any instrumentation by which it 
can becomo cognisant of tho extornal 
as eminent and more numerous, Cole. 
brooke, Wilson, Boarnouf, Hodgson, 
Lassen, St. Hilaire, Weber, L. von 
Schroeder, Dr. Mitra are opposed to this 
denial, and lately Dr. Garbo in the pro- 
face to his translation of Aniruddha's 
Commentary on the Sánkhya Sütras, 
adds the force of his testimony to the 
stronger side, and adduces, under the 
authority of Prof. Ernst f Leumann, 
the Jaina legend us placing Kapila 
before the time of Buddha and Mahé- 
víra, Dr. Banerjea ascribes precedence 
in date to tho Buddhist doctrine. 

1 That is, that the existont is produced 
from the existent only, as the Siokhyas 
hold. Thus, cloth is not distinct from 

22 


world. This has been supplied, but it 
is foreign tothe nonl and as objectivo 
to it as any form of mattor. Tako Kant, 
tho Sankhyas hold that thero is no 
knowledge of an externnl world savo as 
represented by the action of our facul. 
tics to tho sunl, and they tako ns granted 
the vhjective replity of ope nonae- par. 
ceptions. The soul is different in kind 
from all material things, and will ba 
finally severed from (hem by an eternal 
separation. It will then have no object 
and no function of thonght, and will 
remain self.existent and isoled in a 
stato of passive and eternal repose, v. 
Davies, pp. 18-20. 
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in their treatises for padár!ha, of which there are twenty-five, and these 
are comprised under four heads. 1, Prakriti (Nature), which is evolvent 
and not evolute. (2). Prakriti-vikriti (developments of Nature), evolvent 
and evolute; these are of seven kinds, viz., mahat (the great one, Buddhi 
or Intellect), akankdra (consciousness or egotism), and the five tanmatra 
(subtile olements). 3. Vikrifi (modifications), are evolutes only, and are 
not moro than sixteen, namely tho eleven indriya—(five senses, five organs 
of action and manas) and the five gross elements (ether, air, light or fire, 
earth and water). (). Tho fourth is neither Nature, nor modification, 
nor evolvent nor evolute, and is called Purusha,! that is Atman, the soul. 
Tho first of the principles above-mentioned is primordial matter, vAy, 
which ig universal, indiscrete, and possessing the modes of goodness, pas- 
sion and darkness, The fourth is viewed under two aspects, (a) the Supreme 
Being, as absolute existence and knowledge? (bY, the rational soul, omni- 
present, eternal and multitudinous, By the union of the first and fourth, 
existence and non-existence come into being. Nature is said to be blind. 
It has not the power of vision nor of perception but only that of flux and 
reflux and the soul is regarded as a man without fect. When tho two con- 
join, the renewal and destruction of lifo? come into successivo operation. 
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| Identical with Aman. It is multi. Purusha, not individual soul alone, but 
tadinous, individual, seusitive, eternal, likewiso God (Tirara) tho ruler of tho 
unalterable, immaterial. Colebrooke, I. world. Colebrooke. I 258, 


256. In tho Bhagavad Gita, the Supremo $ A variant has wow e for TE 


'] ho union of the soul with Nature occurs 
aa the lame monnts on tho shoulders of 
tho blind to direct him, depending on 


Purusha is tho malo creativo power in 
the person of Krishna identified with 
Brahma. XIII. 22. Davies’ translation, 
From Noture (Prakriti), iasuos the great 
principle (Mahat, Intellect) and from 
this, consciousness or tho Ege: from 


conacionsness, tho whole sixteen entities 


each other for conveyance and guidance. 
Naturo is the blind man for it cannot 
see nnd tho soul ia the lamo one that 
cannot act. By this union of naturo 
and from five of tho sixteen, tho fivo and sou], crontion, consisting in the 
development of intellect and other prin- 
ciples, is effected. The simile is the 
stock one in this philosophy. It is this 
idea of individual creation, says Cole- 
brooke, which gives to tho Sánkhya an 
apparent resemblance to Berkeley's theo- 
ry. The individual soul has been from 
eternity in continnal connection with 
, nature with tho result of repeated cre- 
ations. Each sonl thus keeps on creat- 
ing its own world. The material uni- 


gross elements. Davies, p. 51. In its 
primal form, matter is eternal and self 
existing. From it all things omunate 
except Soul which has an independent 
existence bath a parte ante and a parte 
post, p. 17. The text has incorrectly ' 
begun anew paragraph with tho word 
dtman, which should terminate tho 
paragrapk preceding. 

2 The theistical. Sankhya, as opposed. , 
to tho system of Kapila, understands by | 
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At the time of elemental dissolution, the threo modes (of goodness, passion 
and darkness) are in equipoise. When the time of creation arrives, tho 
mode of goodness preponderates, and Mahat (Untelleet) is revealed, and 
this is considered tho first emanation, and it is separate for every human 
creature, It is also called Baddhi, and is a substance, and the primary 
scat of eight states or qualities, riz, virtue, viee, knowledge, ignoranco, 
absence of passion or passivity (vidga), from whieh springs perception of 
the nothingness of worldly things, and indifference; acida its opposite: 
aiscaryd, supernatural power acquired Chongh austevitiea, and acts that 
seem incredible or impossible to human vision, of whieh eight kinds nre 
given in the Pátaüjala system: auatyrarya its opposite, Four of tho nbovo 
positive states arise from the predominance of the mode of goodness und 
the other four from that of darkness. From Mahat (Intellect),! proeveds 
consciousness (ahankra). It is the principle of egotism and is tho 
reference of every thing to self. In M] (intellect), when tho mode, 
goodness predominates, it is called ratkrita ahankdra, modified conscious 
ness. If under the intluence of the mode, darkness, it is enlled ht 
ahankdra (source of elemental being). Lf passion is in the aseendant, it bos 
comes faijasa ahankara or impellent consciousness. From tho first kind of 
conseionsiess, the eleven organs proceed, six of sense (including manas) 
aud five of action, as before described. From the second, the five %u 
(subtile elements), sound, tangibility, colour or form, savonr and odour, 
These are regarded in this system as subtilo substances from which the 
five gross elements take their rise: from sound, ether; from tangibility, 
air; from form, fire; from savour, water, and from odonr, earth, 

From this exposition it is clear that the seven substances mentioned 
(intellect, consciousness, and the five snbtile elements) are on the ono hand 
evolventa, and on the other evolutes, uud the siatcen, that is, the eleven 
organs and tho five gross elements, aro evolutes, The soul (in- is 
considered neither evolvent nor evolute. The five senses are held to bo 
organs of perception, and manas discriminates between advantage and 
detriment. Consciousness cognizes itself by act ov the omission of act, 
and intellect determines one or the other. From the five gross elementa, 
other productions are evolved, but as faftvas, ave incepible of fürther crea. 
tions, causality is not attributed to them 
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verse has, however, a separate existence 


e n Pea et 


l That is, nol the exaltation but the 
other than that which it posscrscs from predosainanee of self in though to the 
inasmuch as Hirayyagarbha, the per- personality of the thinker, v. Davies and 
sonified sam, of existence, may be said Cotebrooke, 

to sum up in his ideal creation the sepa- 
rate subcreations of all inferior beings. 
p. 257. 
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ita connection with any particular soul, | — supreme conviction of the aolo subjective 
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The elemental order of creation is sixfuld:—(1). svarga-loka, the 
world above, iu the constitution of which goodness prevails: (2). mrityu. 
loka, (world of death), the abode of men, in which foulness or passion 
predominates: pdtdla-loka, the world beneath, in which darkness is pre- 
valent: derutd: (superior order of being) in which the element of good- 
ness is predominaut. Through their extraordinary power they can appear 
in divers shapes, and assume astonishing appearances, and from the trans- 
parency of their essence their true forms are invisible to the sight. There 
are eight orders of these:—(1). Bráhmya, blessed spirits, that inhabit the 
abode of Brahma. (2). Prájdpatya! : Prajdpati is the name of a great divi- 
nity to whom is assigned a sphere, and those that dwell therein are thus 
atyled. (3). Aindra: Indra, is the regent of the heavens, to whom a sphere 
is likewise referrible, aud its dwellers are thus denominated. (4). Paitra?: 
the bolief of the Hindu sage is that each individual’s progenitors that have 
died after a life of good works, will receive celestial shapes and enjoy their 
recompenso in a special abode. The devatis therein, aro called by this 
name. (5). Gándharva: this is said to be a sphere where the heavenly 
choristors reside. (0). Yuksha: in this sphere tho Yu£shas dwell; they are 
groat ministering spirits, the guardian of tho north. (7). Rákshasa, is a 
sphere inhabited by the Rukshasas, who are tho malignant fiends of these 
orders and who slay men. (8). Pisicha: by this namo an order of beings is 
defined who are charactevized by an evil nature and perverted intelligence. 
They are less powerful than the Rekshasas, nnd are assigned a special 
sphere, and extraordinary legends are related of cach of these ordors.? 


1 Signifies belonging to or derived from 
Prajá- pati and is a patrony mio of Vishun, 
Hiragya-garbha, and other deities. Pra- 
jépati or tho lord of creatures, is an 
epithet in the Veda, applied to Savitri, 
Indra, Agui and others, and later toa 
separate god presiding over procreation, 
and identified in more recent hymus with 
the univorse. It is also an epithet of 
the ton (actording to% xme authorities, 
neren) lords of created beings first created 
by Brahmá. v. Monier Williams. Sansk. 
Diot. 

3 Relating or consecrated to tho Manes. 

8 An account of these various orders 
will be found in the Visbou Puränn. 
They are familiar names in Hindu theo- 
logy, and all are emanations from Brah- 


má under varions states of his curiously 
complex organisation. In a form com- 
posed of the quality of foulness was 
produced Hunger, from whom Anger was 
born, and in darkness, Brahmé put forth 
beings of hideous aspoct and emaciate 
with hunger. Such of thom as exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh preserve us,’ were called Rák- 
shasas, from WN to preserve; others 
who cried out let us ent," were donos 
minated Yakshas, from W to eat. Be- 
holding them so disgusting, the hairs 
of Brahmá were shrivelled up and "fall. 
ing from his head produced serpents and 
the like. His hair, however, was for- 
tunately for his comfort and appearance, 
renewed. The Gandharvas were born 
from him, imbibing melody, drinking of 
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The Animal creation (tiryagyonya)! is ono in which the mode rajas 
(passion or foulness), prevailed at its production and is of five kinda :— 
(1). Soin, domestic animals: (2). myiga, wild animals: (3). pusht, birds: 
(4). sarisripa, creeping things applied to the different reptiles aud fishes : 
(5). sthavara,* the vegetable kingdom. Mánushya,! man, waa produced 
through excess of the quality of passion. The general opinion adopts 
this division and belief. At the dissolution of the world, these erea- 
tions perish with the five elements, and tho elements are absorbed in tho 
five fanmdtras (rudimentary elements) which again aro veiled in egotism 
(ahunkira), and this in turn is absorbed in the secret recesses of mabat, 
intellect, which is (finally) lost in the pure depths of Prakriti (Nature). 

Pain is of threo kinds ;—(1). ddhydfmika, iutrinsie pain, both bodily 
and mental: (2). ddhidaicika, supernatural pain or calamity from a. divine 
source, and (3). ddhibhautika, extrinsie pain arising from tho natural soaree 
of the elements. Bundha, bondage, is tho source of all that fetturs the 
spirit and debars it from emancipation. 

Prakritika signifies ono who holds Naturo ( Prakriti), in placo of (Jod. 
Vaikritiku* is ono who from ignorance assumes the eleven organs (of action 
aud senso), (indriya) to be tho Supreme Being, Dakshina (religious 
offerirgs or oblations in general) implies tho being attached to the perform- 
nuce of works and believing them to bo the ultimate aim of spirituality. 
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the goddess of speech, hence their name both the qnalities of durkness and fonl. 


ap wu 
speech.“ Vish. Pur. Wilson, p. 39 et «eq. 


Gamdhayantah ‘drinking ness predominated nt this insuspicious 
birth. Its products wero termed arvdka- 
CC : rof». from the downward current of 

gp (5005) ie Ene img amne their nutriment, 


telligible transliteration. This was the From ii, à production or dove. 
lopment, as derived mediately from the 
first principle Prakriti, 1 do not find 
these sects thus specifically named. Tho 
successivo stages of creation nre tho nine 


so-called sargas (creations). vis tho Mahat, 


is derived from the Sanskrit tiryuk 
(fate) crooked or horizontal, applied to 
an animal (as not erect) and yoni ayfx 


womb, or aource. According to tho 


Vishgn Purána tho term Tiryaksrotas 
(erooked-canal) is also applied, from their 
nutriment following a winding course. 
This was the fifth creation of Brahms. 
r. p. 85. 

1 This should include minerals, the 
Sanskrit term signifying fixed things. 
Mánushya is transliterated in tho text 
manish u, 

è According to the Vishnu Porto 


| 
fifth or animal creation. Tho compennd 


Dhüta, Aindreynka, Mnukhyn, Tairyak. 
erotns, Urddhusrufna, Arvülerotas, Ann. 
graha, and Kaumara, or matter, the ele.’ 
ments, tho senses, thoearth, animals, gods, 
men, goblins and Brahma's song, The, 
threo first aro called Prékrita or ele. 
mentary, and tho six last Vaikpita or 
eccondary, the elements béing only 
made to Assumo Vikriti or a change of 
form. Wilson Essays, I. 148, The 
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They affirm that he whose mind is concentrated upon one object (of 
contemplation) aud the fruition! of the celestial abode, if the subject of 
his absorption be tho first-mentioned and his thoughts be thus continu. 
ously applied in efficacious devotion, ho attains to the enjoymont of bliss 
in the sphere above for a hundred thousand manrantaras? after which he 
roturns to this world; in the organs of sense and action (indriya), during 
ten manvantaras, in the elemonts during one hundred, in consciousness 
(uhankdra), during oue thousand, and in intellect. (mahat), during ten 
thousand, he enjoys the fruition of heavenly delights; after which term 
ho reverts to this earth? A manrantara is ono and sovonty enumora- 
tions of the four ages.“ For cach good action a period of heavenly bliss is 
allotted : for instanco, ho who gives to a Brahman sufficient ground for tho 
erection of a house, will be recompensed by ten kalpas in heaven, a kalpa 
being equivalent to four ue. Ho who bestows a thousand cows in charity, 
passes ono krop aud 14,000 kalpas in paradise, and after numerous alterna- 
tions of earth and heaven, the severance between nature ( Prakriti) and 
tho soul ( Purusha) is ovolved beforo tho vision, and right apprehonsion 
arisos. This is tho goal of emancipation and tho renewal of embodiments 
censes for ovor. 


—— — — —— — —— 
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terms Präkritu aud Vaikpita aro translat- + Thus tho Krita Ynga 4,800 
D ays s [ED 

. : 7 Purána l'retá T 3,000 

ed by Wilson in tho Vishnu n j Dvipara,, 2,10 

as primary and secondary (erention). Kali » 1,200 

Kapila acknowledges n being issuing — 
* H N 12 00 

from Nature, who is intelligenco absolute, : or SH 


sourco of all individual intelligences By multiplying ench of the above by 


360, ^ year of men being n day of tho 
gods, tho total is 4, 320,000 for a Maha 
y"ga or great ago: this multiplied by 
71-3086, 720, 000. According to the 
Vishnu Purána there is a surplus which 
Wilson shows to be tho number of years 
required to reconcile two computations 
of tho Kalpa. The latter is equal to 
1,000 great ages or 4,320,000 x 1,000 = 
4,320,000,000. But a duy of Brahmá is 
also 71 times a Great Age, multiplied by 
11: or 4 320,000 x 71 x 144291, 080, 00) 
or less than the preceding by 25,920,000 
and it is to make up this deficiency that 
an addition is made to the computation 
by manrantras, See the V. P. p. 24. n. 6, 
Abul Faz! makes a Kulpa to consist of 
four Fugas only. 


and origin of other existenco necessarily 
ovolved and developed. Yet that being 
ia finito, having n beginning and an end, 
dating from tho dovelopment of the 
universe, to terminato with ita consum- 
mation, but an infinito being, creator 
and guide of tho universo, ho positively 
denies. Passages that acem to counte- 
nanco tho existence of God are inter- 
preted by Kapila to signif y the libernted 
sonl or a mythological deity or tho sub- 
lime production of tho mundane egg. v. 
Colebrooke, I, 264. 

1 bread esty for Lk, 

$ 12,000 years of the gods or 4,320,000 
mortals. ' 

$ The text ia wrongly punctuated. 
There should be full stop after Ad. 
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This school also like that of the Vedanta, recognises two kinds of body, 
the linga sarira, or subtilo frame, consisting of eighteen members, riz, 
the eleven organs of action and sense with manas, the five aubtilo elo- 
ments, with intellect and conscionsness, Tho other is the sthila sarira 
or gross body, and death signities the divulsion of the ono from tho other, 
the subtile frame continuing till final liberation. 

The subjects of this system avo treated in sixty fantrae which like 
the term adhydya! is used for division or elinpter. 

The first treats of tho existence of Naturo nud the soul: tho second 
describes Nature as one: the third, shows the distinction between tho 
soul and Nature: the fourth, that there is no effect withont n enuse: 
the fifth that Nature exists as the voot-evolvent af all other forms: the 
sixth, that all evolved action must be associated with one of three quw 
lities; tho seventh, that tho separation of the sont from Natnrc is attained 
through perfect knowledge: tho eighth, the association of these. two with 
Ignorance; the uinth, that in the light of perfeet knowledge when Nature 
ceases from alternations of embodiment, ik for a timo the elemental form 
shonld continue to endure, it is solely throngh the residunm® of ignorance 
otherwise it would also perish: the tenth, that causality lies in Nature nud 
not in the soul, and it treats of the five states of tho five afflictions (Vu), 
riz, ignorance, egotism, desire, aversion and ardent attachinen} to lifo ny 
briefly alluded to in the Pátaiijila school. Twenty-cight topics treat of tho 
defect of the twenty-eight faenlties of tho eleven tudriya, nud tho seventeen 
injuries of Intellect.4 Nino topics treat of tho nino distinctions of nequio- 
scence (dust) :-(). Prakriti-tush(i, (relating to matter), concentiation of 
thought on Nature nud contemplation thereof, in tho belief. that Nature 
will inereaso knowledgo and sever the sonl fiom itself: (2). Lu 
tushti (relating to means), the knowledge that Nature of itself will solvo 
no difficulty, and that until tho heart is detached from all objects, the 


| Seo p. 150. qf fam- cia · xuifufn ni qw 

2 Seo this translation of Sanskara at REIR 
p. 135, note. The meaning is, that by 
attainment of perfect knowledge, virtuo 
and the rest become canaeless, but the 
soul continnes awhile invested with ita 
body, as the potter's wheel continnes 
whirling from the effect of previous im- 
pulso. Vide: Sánkhya-Káriká, LXVII, 
Colebrooke, I, 278. 

8 These occur in Chapter IT, 3. of 
the Yoga aphorisms of Pataiijali in this 
exact order. 
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* Depravity of tho cloven organs, 
together with iuris of he intelloct, 
are pronounced to be disability, Thé 
injnries of intellect nro seventeen by 
inversion of acquiescence and perfect. 
ness. From defect of instruments there 
aro twenty-eight distinctions of diaabi - 
lity. Vide Colebrooko I, 277, Vranslation 
of the Sánkliya Kariké, 
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end is not attainable: (3). Kdlatush{t, (relating ta time), the notion that 
all desires are fultilled by the passing away of time, upon which therefore, 
the mind should be fixed while the heart is detached: (4). Bhdqya-tushti 
(relating to fortune) ; inthe knowledge that to the many the world passes 
away and effects nothing, to understand that tho solution of difficulties 
rests with fortune and to turn thereunto freeing the mind from all 
other attachment: (5). Pdra-tush{1, withdrawal from all wordly unsub- 
stantial pleasures in the assurance that thousands have sought them with 
pain and profited nothing thereby, and hence to abandon their pursuit : 
(6). Supára-tushi, to detach the heart from personal possessions, in the 
view that they have no stability, since tyrants may take them by force, 
and thieves may by cunning, steal. (7). Párápára-lush[ti, abstinence from 
pleasuros of sense with the knowledgo that oven if followed by personal 
gratification, they must cease, and to such as these, attachment is vain :! 
(8). Anuttamdmbhas-tush{i detachment from all enjoyments, from con- 
sciousness of pain in their loss: (9). Uttamdmbhastush{i, detachment from 
pleasure with the motivo of avoiding injury to others.’ 

Eight tantras or topics treat of the eight perfections (siddhi): 
(I). dha-siddhi (reasoning), without the necessity of rending to understand 
a subject by tho light of reason: (2). sabda siddhi (oral instruction), 
without need of teaching, to understand by the mero hearing of the words: 
(3). adhyayana-siddhi (study), becoming wise by the perception of truths : 
(H. euhridprápti-siddhi, attaining knowledgo by intercourse of friends: 
(9). dána-siddhi, (gift), serving ono who accepts an invitation to a repast, 
or the bestowal of a gift ou him, aud manifesting n desire of knowledge 
and success in obtaining it. 
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l Seo on this Dr. Richard Garbe'a 


strango terms without explanation. They 
translation of Aniruddha's Commentary 


are probably metaphorical expressions 


on the Ránkhya Sütras. Theso first 
four aro termed by Dr. Garbo tho sub- 
jective nequiescenoos, and are figuratively 
named by tho commentator, water 
(ambhas), wave (salila), flood (oyha), rain 
(vpishis), retpectivelys Tho next three, 
“ crossing,’ ‘happy crossing’ and ‘ moat 
excollent crossing,’ pdra, supra, pára- 
péra, together with the last two ‘ex- 
oelleft water’ (anuttamdmbhas) and 
‘most excellent-water’ (uttamdmbhas) 
belong to he Avo objective aoquivacences. 
Dr. Garbe observes that all Sénkhya 
Commentaries bare preserved these 


representing tho pnssago of tbe soul 
ucross tho river of existence, and are 
gradations of acquiescence rising in in- 
tensity from partial, to moro complete, 
and finally to absoluto detachment. Tho 
rationale all of these acquioscences is 
giveu by tbe commentator. 

3 Three kinds of prevention of pain 
which would mako up tho eight, have 
beon for some reason omitted by Abul 
Faul, and ho has accounted for only 
fifty-five out of the sixty topics. The 
remainder are partly included in those 
mentioned, and may be geen in Cole- 
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Pátañjala. 
The founder of this system was the sago Patañjali.t 
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brooke, and in Dr. Garbe's translation of 
Aniraddha’s Commentary. In tho lat. 
ter, tho threo first perfoctions aro called 
tára, sutdra, and tdratára, mystical 
terms of the kind descriptive of tho threo 
aoquiescences, of which the trao meanings 
are probably lost. The fifth perfection 
(dina), according to Aniruddha's cata- 
chrestical interpretation, is purification 
which means the clearing of. discrimina- 
tive knowledgo, as the word ddna is do- 
rived from tho root dai to clear, but the 
root da has both the monnings given by 
Abul Fazl to dina, viz., liberality and 
instruction. 

1 The accounts of this philosopher 
and grammarian are liko thoso of tho 
founders of tho preceding systoms, 
meagro and legendary. Tho period in 
which he flourished is disputod. Barth 
places him in tho second century 
before Christ (Religions of India). 
Wober (Hist. of Indian Lit.) loavos it an 
open question whether he is to bo idon- 
tified with the author of the Mahé- 
bhdshya, tho great commentary on tho 
grammar of Páņini, which Dr. Rajondra- 
lála Mitra unhesitatingly ascribes to 
him as “the noblest monument of pro- 
found erudition, keen critical acumen, of 
unrivalled philological perception which 
has been left to us by any anciont author 
in any part of the world.” Weber des- 
eribes him as in all probability connoc- 
ted with the Vedic Kápya Patamchala, 
misled according to tho learned Hindu 
doctor, by phonetic resemblance in the 
name, He is also regarded as a frac- 
tional incarnation of Vishyu. Some 
hinta thrown ont in his commentary by 
the sage himself, allow it to be inferred 
that his mother’s was Gonika and 
his birth-place in the eastern country, 
and Goldatticker in bis essay on Pápini, 

23 
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shows that ho temporarily resided in 
Kashmir, He calls himself Gonardiya ; & 
word givon in the Kásiká to exemplify 
namos of places in tho East, lis birth. 
placo was therefore Gonarda, and ho ig 
regarded a ono of the Eastern gramma. 
rians. All that is known of him in short 
is, that ho was tho son of n Bréhman 
priest, devoted to litornry studios and an · 
thor of two groat works, his great. come 
mentary, and tho Yoga. Sdtra, Thongh 
ho ia said to havo lived after tho time of 
Buddha, the Sánkhya aud Yoga. systems 
were enrrent before tho ago of Buddha, 
Dr. Rajendralala evidences this from Bad, 
dha’s own notices. The meditations he 
practised were in accord with tho rulos 
of tho Yogn aystom and their nomen. 
claturo waa tho snmo, But thongh the 
antiquity of tho systom is undonbted, it 
is not tho caso with the text-bouke whioh 
are, of all tho sysioms, of Inter date 
than Buddha. Tho Yoga Sdtra takes 
for granted tho twenty-fivo catogorios of 
tho Sánkhya na tho basis of its doctrine 
and copies nomo of its aphorisms vere 
batim, I have previously mont ionod the 
common references to each other of tho 
text · books of thootherschools. Thecar- 
dinal difference betwoen the Sánkhya and 
tho Yoga lies in their thoistic and athois- 
tic belief, and honoo, it is that the Rindas 
call tho Yoga, tho Sefvara Sánkhya or 
theistical, as opposed to the atholstical 
or Niriirara ha. Ia glation from 
cho thinking principle is the ultimate 
aim of both, tho Yoga attompt ing to 
reconcile the philosophy of Buddha and 
Kapila with a theistic religion. D. 
Mitra states that the Yoge text-book 
must bo considered as posterior to that 
of the Sönkhya, and both later than 
Buddha, though the doctrine of the two 
schools are very old. He considers thems 
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with regard to tho predicaments and the nature of proof and other 
points, ho follows the Sánkhya, but he acknowledges a Supreme Being 
whom he holds to be absolute existence and intelligence. The creation! of 
the five subtile elements (fanmátra), he believes to proceed directly from 
intellect (mahat) without the intermediate agency of ahankára (con. 
seiousness,) From vaskrita ahankára (modified consciousness), when tho 
modo of goodness prevails, the five external senses aro produced, and from 
tarjasa ahankdra,* (ardent consciousness), when the mode of passion is pre- 
dominant, the five organs of action (karmendriya) arise, and from tho 
combined influence of goodness and passion springs manas or mind. 
They believe that the subtile frame (siikshma saríra) is subject to ox- 
tinction, but receives now birth when another body is produced until final 
liberation is accomplished. But this is not attained without Yoga which 
is the cardinal doctrine of this attractive system, Tho thiuking principle, 
Ohitta,s is tho substrate of manas. — Vritti (function), is the action of manas 


the immediato Hinda archetypes of tho 
nihilist theory of Buddha, and indirectly 
of the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. The term Yoga is derived 
from tho root Fuj which means both 
“to join” and “to meditate” and both 
meanings aro adopted and explained by 
thoir several adheronts. Technically it 
signifios detachment of thought from the 
world to concontrate it on the peculiar 
meditation which produces the dotach- 
ment, It is also applied to almost every 
phase of devotion, aud thirteen out of 
eighteon: chapters of the Bhagavad Gita 
treat on tho samo number of separato 
Yogas. For a fuller account of this 
aystom than is given in tho following 
pages by Abul Fasl, I refer tho reader 
to Dr. Ballantyno's translation of the 
first two chapters of Yoga Sutras and 
the more complete version and common- 
tary of Dr. Mitra. 

| The panctuation in the text is in- 
correct and misleading and must be 
altered in accordance with tho transla- 
tion. The physical substratam of con- 
sciousness ia affected by the modes like 
every other emanation of Prakriti. 
From tbo influence of ‘goodness,’ it 


— 


producos tho ten organs and tho manas 
which nro called, ‘good’ becauso of their 
ntility: but it is only when affected by 
the modo ‘darkness’ that inanimate 
matter is created. Tho passion - mode, 
(taijasa) ardent or glowing, being tho 
exciting mode, must co-operate in tho pro- 
duction of all. Davies, p. 60. The u- 
preme Boing with this system is a soul un- 
touched by affliction, action, fruit or stock 
of desert, who of his own will assumed 
a body to create. Sarva Daríana San- 
graha. Ho facilitates according to Dr.- 
Mitra the attainment of liberation, but 
does not directly grant it and though 
tbe creator of tho world is absolutely 
unconnected with it. 


3 In this sense tejas and rojas are 
synonymous, vide. p. 171 where taijasa 
ahaskára is the result of rajas : vido also 
Colebroke, I, 261, 


8 This is tho same as tho Sánkhya 
mahat and the Buddhists buddhi, or 
what Schopenhauer understands by Will, 
tbe absolute existence from which pri- 
mordial root all organic and inorganic 
being proceed. Dr. Mitra thinks the 
term would be belter interpreted by Will 
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in the acquisition of good and evil qualities. Nirolhu (suppression) is 
the restraint of those functions in action and tho attainment of quiescence,! 
Yoga or meditation is then secured when the foot of desire is obstructed 
from advance. 
a brief abstract iu the hope that it may prove of value to tho heart-atricken 
in the path of search. It is said that through tho union with Mahat 
(lutellect) of manas and the threo qualities, tivo conditions or states of 


Certain means to this end are laid down, and I here make 


the thinking principle arise which are called tho five stages (bhúmi), 
These are, (1). kshipta, (restless activity 3 tho heart from the predomin- 
ance of passion being never at rest: (2). múdha (bewildered), from excess 
of darkness, being quiescent without attaining tho object sought? (3). 
vikshipta (voluptuousness), from excess of the quality of goodness, tho 
goal is reached and a certain repose is secured, but through excess of 
passion (rajus), this is not lasting, and the mind becomes. dissipated; 
(4). Bkégra (concentration), through excess of goodness, power is ob- 
tained to keep the mind from wandering from the subject of meditation: 
(5). Niruldha (the suppressive state) is a condition in which by dissola 
tion of tho threo qualities, tho mental residua (draprgais) of active volition 
are effaced and (those of) the quiescent or suppressive slate arisy,! 


mar —— ꝗ 2 —U—ñ—ᷣ— ov mee m pre BO o mm n — 


than by the thinking principle which is of all functiong with their sadua, In 


the definition of Dr. Bullantyno: v. Pro 
face vii, It is defined later hy Dr. Mitis 
as the form of goodness without taint : 
Yogi Aphorisms. 4. 

l Or more literally, tho effacement 
of tho reverting residua (of mental im- 
pressions). I suspect that yaad is in- 
tended to represent tho Sanskrit“ Sans- 
Vritti or Pruryitti, signifies tho 


both these conditiona Yoga i8 practiea- 
ble. 
5 Interpreted hy Dr, Mitra, us nddie: 


Yoga aphorisms pp. 5-6 


tum to evil netions without distinguish. 
ing between what should bo done ur trot 


dono. 

A (rand dle for Wet, This defini 
tion of tho suppressive state neema to 
kúra.” apply to what ia called "auprensivo 
modification (n odhaparmdáina) thur do. 
fined by the Parichehheda Bhawhya : 
"tbe restdua Of thy waking state aro 
the attributes of the thinking principle, 
The 


cmploymont of tho senses or organs on 
sensiblo objects. (Colebrooke 1, 100.) 
Nirodha is the suppression of this func- 
tion 

3 According to Dr. Mitra, the object 
of the reversed order of conditions is 


hat they are nht inteligent, 


that unless activity is mado intelligible, 
no suppression of it can be grasped. 
The object of placing the quality of 
goodness last is this, that by its excess 
the two subsequent conditions become 
ft for Yoga. By concentration or Yoga, 
the external functions cease and on that 
Cessation thero is a complete dissolution 


intelligence of the supprereiva Ante, 
are also the nt'ributes of the thinking 
principle. On the overthrow and suc. 
cess (prevalence) of the two, the remdua 
of the waking stato nre put. down and 
ube of tho suppressive state. riso up, 
and there is then a correlation of the 
thiuking principle, aud the changes 


| 

f | rexidua of suppression produced. by tho 
| 
| 
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Under the first three conditions, Yoga or meditation, is rarely ob. 
tained. They assert that under the first condition manas is the recipient of 
unrighteousness: under the second, of ignorance; under the third, of 
gensuousness (avirdga) and impotence (anaifrarya) ; under the fourth, of 
virtue, (dharma), abseuco of passion (virága), and supernatural power 
(aisvarya) ; and under the fifth, the residua of good and evil are suppressed 
and functions (vritti), are dissolved. These latter aro of two kinds, klishti 
(painful), tendency to ovil works, and aklishti, tendency to good works 
and each according to its good or ovil tendency is five-fold. (1). 
Pramdna-vyitts (right notion); porcoption of things by proof is attained 
through prevalence of satira (goodness); (2). eiparyaya, (mis-conception) 
arises from prevalence of goodness and darkness. If this abides in the 
person forming a definito conclusion it is called vipariti, (perverted) but 
if he be in uncortainty whether a thing bo itself or some thing else, it 
is called sansaya, doubt; (3). vikalpa (fancy )!, ambiguity regarding a thing, 
arising from goodness and darkness: (4). ui (sleep), the state of sleep 
arising from oxcess of darkness in which consciousness is lost.? Tho opinion 
of other Hindu philosophers is that tho mind is. withdrawn from its pecu- 
liar association with tho senses: (5). smriti (memory), is tho recovery 
through the influence of goodness of what has passed from the mind. 
In tho fourth state, the second, third aud fourth functions cease and in 
the fifth, tho first and fifth aro dissolved and final liberation is attained. 

Although this sublimo contingency does not occur save by prosperous 


fortune and the divine favour, yot the sagacity of tho experienced baso its 
&cquisition on twelve priueiples. 


thus constantly occurring in a thinking 
priuciple is suppressive modification.” 
Dr. Mitra observos that although thero 
is no atillness of the thinking principle 
whon affected by the functions of tho 
qualities, nevertheless this modification is 
oalled stilior motionles g. Tho theory is, 
he continnes, “that every image, shape, 
or idea exists from eternity in a latent 
form, circumstances make it manifest, 
and when those circamstances are over 
it reverts to ita former condition.” This 
is in fact the Platonio notion of ideas, 
and their objective reality either ante rem 
as eternal archetypes in the divine in- 
telligence or in re, as forms inherent in 
matter, This formed in the 13th con- 


— — — 


I. Meditation on the divinity (Israra-upásant), that is, to illuminate 


tary, tho Realist side of the controvesy 
with Plato and Aristotle, sgainst tho 
Nominalista with Zeno. 

1“ A notion without reference to tho 
real character of the object". I repro- 
duce the term and definition of Dr. 
Mitra. 

3 The aphorism is, “sleep is that 
function (of the thinking principle) 
which has for its object tho conception 
of nothing ;" that this is a function of 
the thinking principle and not à mere 
blank is said to be proved by our 
recollection on arising from sleep of 
having slept well which could not hap- 
pened without a consciousness of it 
Yoga. Aph. 13. 
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the interior spirit by constant thought of God and to be conscious of ita 
freedom from four things, afflictions, works, deserta, desires ` Klefa 
(affliction) signifies the sum of grief and pain, and this is five-fold 
(1). avidyd, ignorance of the reality of things: (2). asm itd (egotism,) con- 
ceiving oneself to possess that which one has not: (3) riga, desire for 
one’s own gratification: (4). deesha, aversion, or anger; (5) abhiniveda 
(ardent attachment to life), fear of death. Karma (works), signifies morit 
and demerit (from works). Vipdka, ( deserta), the recompense of nctions. 
Asaya, thought regarding merits and demerits which after effacement 
may recur, 

Those who havo reached tho goal in this path, assert that agsiduous 
meditation on God after this manner, annihilates all evil propensities and 
exterminates nine depredators of tho road. These aro (1). vyddhi sick- 
ness: (2). stydna (langour), indisposition (of the thinking principle) to 
efliencious work: (3). sansaya; doubt regarding the (practicablo) means 
of meditation and its results: (4). pramdda (carclessness), forgetfulness 
of the duties of meditation: (5). dlasya slothfulness in the performance 
of these duties: (6). avirati, (worldly mindedness), propensity (uf tho 
thinking principle) to enjoy the pleasures of tho world: (7). bhrduft-darsana, 
error in perception, (such as mistaking mother of pearl for silver): (8). 
alabdha-Lhimikatra, (nou-attainment of any stago), the non-attuinmont of 
the fourth out of the five states: (9). anacasthitatea (instability ), not abid- 
ing in the fourth stago and receding from it. 

ll. S'raddhá? (inclination ), zeal in following tho Yoga and making it 
the sum of desire. 

III. Virya (energy), secking tho fulfilment of tho object sought 
with much eagerness, 

IV. Smriti (memory), retaining in view the transcendent advantages 
and great results of this devotion, and never relaxing attention. 

V. Maitri (friendliness), desiring the welfare of humanity, 

VI. Karund, (compassion), being distressed at tho sorrows and afllic- 
tion of mankind, and resolving to relieve them. ° 

VIL Muditd, (gladness), being pleased in the happiness of others, 

VIII. Upekshi, (indifference), avolding tho wing. door lest evil prin- 
ciples be acquired, and yet not entertaining malevolence nor rebuking him. 


— — ——ÀÓ —— a wy 
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l That is the fear arising from tho ] or evil, not at once manifesting their rø- 
memory cf pain endured in aformer | sults but remaining latent to a subse- 
life, — Aluys is accepted in the aphorisms quent life, . 
aa the equivalent of rdsand and sanskdra, 3 Tbe text bas Suddha, I follow the 
that is, the unconscions impression {n nomenclature of Dr. Mitra. 
the mind of past actions producing plea- 3 This indifference is to be acquired 
sure or pain according as they were good both as to pleasure and pain, by friend. 
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IX. Samddhi, (meditation), unity of intention and contemplation 
of one object. 

X. Prajnd (discernment), allowing only understanding, rectitude, 
and the search after truth to enter the mind. 

XI. Vairágya, (dispassion), is of various kinds, its ultimate stage 
being detachment from all, and contentment with only the Supreme Being. 

XII. Abhydsa (exercise), being unintermittingly assiduous in the con- 
trol of knowledge and action till this (steadfastness) becomes habitual.! 

In the works on this system, [scara-updsand, vairígya and abhyása aro 
treated together: five separate expositions are allotted to vírya, $raddAá, 
smriti, samádhi and prajàa, and tho four following maitri, urund, muditá 
and upekshá aro likewise separately discussed. They havo all been con- 
currently roviowed in this work. 

In this field of philosophy, Yoga is regarded as two-fold, (1) sampraj- 
sdla-samádhi (conscious meditation), directing the easily distracted mind 
to one object and gradual concentration on the ideal conception of the 
Divine Being; and (2) asamprajAdfa (unconscious meditation), in which 
this ideal conception of the divinity ceases, and absorption in unitive com- 
munion with its essonce is obtained. The first is of three kinds, (I) 
Grihya-samdpattt (Tangible Forms), meditation on ono of the five gross 
elements. With regard to the gross and subtile elements it is two-fold. 
Tho latter is tormed vitarkdnugatt, (attendant argumentation) and the 
formor vichdrdnugati, (attendant doliberation), — Vitarkánugati is of two 
kinds; savilarka (argumentative meditation), when the cogitation is re- 
garding the relation of words to their meanings, and mirritarka (non- 
argumentative), when it is independent of this relation. Vichdrénugati is 
cogitation on one of the eight principles, viz., nature, intellect, consciousness, 
and the five subtile elements, If tho element bo considered in its relation 
to time and space, it is called savichdra (deliberative), and if otherwise 
nirvichdra® (non-deliborative ). 


liness towards tho happy, compnssionat- j Sensuous objects is produced by dis- 
ing tho sorromfal, being, content with | passion" resulting from tho knowledge of 
the virtuous and noithor encouraging nor tho ovil influence of those objects on tho 
reproving the vicious. This condition of thinking principle, and steadfastness is 
mind facilitates tho meditation called acquired by exercise which makes it a 
Samédhi, in its external aspect by remor- source of happiness and quiet, and by the 
ing distractions, and producing concentra- | conjoined effect of the two, the functions 
tion, througn cheerfalness of mind. ok tho thinking principle are suppressed. 


1 Exercise is the repeated effort that , Yoga. Aph. pp. 13-14. 
the thinking principle shall remain in 


3 Tho toxt has by misprint dei „ for 
its funotionless state. Aversion from 


Ae y. 
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II. Grahana-samápattt (Acceptanco Form), is cogitation on ono of the 
organs of sense which with reference to time, apace, aud causo is termed 
savitarka, and if in regard to the inheront meaning only, vitarka, and 
both kinds are called Sananda (joyous).! 

III. Grilitré-samápatti (Form of tho takor). In this stago tho votary 
withdraws himself from all other pro-occupation, and is morged in the single 
contemplation of the Supreme Soul. This also in relation to timo and 
space receives the two names above-montioned, and both kinds aro termod 
Asmitd (Egotism). 

Asamprajndta is two-fold :—(1). Bhavapratyaya (caused by tho world), 
not distinguishing Naturo from the soul, nor holding it to bo separate from 
the elements or the organs of action and senso, If Nature is cognisod 
as soul, this meditative state is called Prakyitilaya (resolved into naturo), 
and if the elements and organs bo so cognized, it is termod ville, (on, 
embodied). (2). Updya-pratyaya (means of ascertainment) ; by good fortune 
and a happy destiny, under tho guidance of tho twelve principloa abovo- 
mentioned, the cognition of tho soul is attained and tho fruition UE bliss 
secured at tho desired goal whero tinal omancipation presents itself to 
view. 

Tho devotecs of the Yoga practico aro of four classes. Tho first, called 
Prdthama kalpika, (entering upon the courso) is he who with firm rosolvo 
and steadfast foot enters upon this waste of mortification. Tho second, Madhus 
bhúmika (in the honey-stago), is he who by mortification of tho senses and 
right conduct, effaces rust from the mirror of the heart to such degroo that 
ho cau divino the reflections in auother's mind and «co whatovor from its 
minuteness is imperceptible to othora. Tho third, Prajrdjyotis (illuminat: 
ed), by happy fortune and zealous endeavonr subdues tho organs of sonso 
and the elements, and the far and the near, with reference to sight and 
hearing, &c., becomo relatively tho samo to him, and ho Acquires powor to 
create and destroy. The fourth, Atikránta bhavantya (attaining tho highest 
dispassion), is one to whom the past becomes present. 

It is said that conscious meditation consists of. eight particulars and 
theso are, as it wero, intrinsic parts thereof, in contradistiuction to the 
twelve principles which aro accounted extrinsic mee, The nro called | 
Ash{dnga-Yoga (meditation on eight particular parts of the body). Those 
are:—(1). Yama, (2). Niyama, (3). Asana, (4). Prandydma, (5). Pratyéhéra, 
(6). Dhéraga, (7). Dhydna, (8). Samádhi. 


— — aron a 


1 The commentator explains that when | pondered, then conscionsnons being under 
the quality of goodness of the internal tho influenco of goodness, becomes 
organ, tinctared with a little of the Sdnanda or joyous. Youn Aphorisms 
qualities of foulness and darkness, is ! p.18. 
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Yama, restraint, is five-fold: — (1). Ahinéd (non-slaughter),! avoiding 
destruction of life and injury (to others). When this habit is formed, 
in a devotee, enemies are conciliated : (2). Satya (veracity) is the habitual 
practice of speaking tho truth, and thus securing acceptance of his 
desires*: (3). Asteya, (non-theft), the non-appropriation of goods beyond 
what is customarily permitted: the keys of the world’s treasures are 
entrusted to the observer of this principle: (4). Brahmacharya (conti- 
nence), to abstain from women, by which means the ignorant will be able 
to light the lamp of knowledge from the inspired efficacy of his will. (5). 
Aparigraha (non-nvarice), retaining nothing of worldly goods which, being 
regarded as the capital source of pain, should bo abandoned and by this tho 
future will be revealed. 

Niyama (obligation), is also five-fold:—(1). Saucha (purification), 
internal and external? purity, avoiding association with men, and acquiring 
self-control; (by this means) the mind is rendered essentially stainless, 
commendable desires bear fruit, and the fourth state is reached: (2). 
Santoshe  (contentedness), desisting from improper desires and being 
satisfied with the fulfilment of this excellent devotion. Happiness is 
thus obtained and worldly pleasures have no relish: (3). Tapas, (pen- 
ance), mortification of tho spirit and body und enduring hcat, eold, hunger, 
thirst, and silence, until all five afflictions are effaced from the tablet of 
the mind. Through this practice the votary gains the faculty of seeing 
things distant, concealed or minuto, and can assume any form at will. (4). 
Svádhyáya* (sacred study), repetition of the names of the deity, and recount- 
ing his attributes and all that is conducive to liberation. If there is 
inability to read, then by tho constant repetition of the word Omkára*, the 
deities and other colestial spirits associate with him and vouchsafe him their 
assistance. (5). l'évara-pramidhána (devotion to God), is absolute resigna- 
tion to the will of God; by this means various faculties of knowledge are 
acquired and illumination regarding all the degrees of perfection is attained. 


l The reason for this negation of tho 


prohibited deod being get down instead of 
dhe deed iteclf is that as, slnnghtor 
should be avoided at all times, its absence 
implied by non-slaughter, is first men. 
tioned. Yoga Aph. p. 92. 

è Another reading runs and thus 
desires cesse to be inclined to ovil? 

* External purity means the cleansing 
of the body with earth or water, &0., and 
tbe internal is the washing by means of 


friendliness aud the like, of all dirt 
from the thinking principle. Yoga Aph. 
p.94. I read XÍ p for ouf zb 

* The word properly signifles the 
stndy of the Vedas, but is here nsed in 
the technical sense of the inaudible 
repetition & great many times, of some 
roleoted mantra or mystical verse, Yoga 
Aph. 101. 

5 The abbreviated form of this ejaca- 
latory prayer, Om, is a combination o 
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Asana (posture), signifies sitting. Tho austero reclusos of this templo 
of retirement, give the number of these ascighty-four, of which thirteen 
are esteemed the most oflicacious, and euch has a special mode and a 
separate name. Under their influence, cold, hoat, hunger and thirst aro 
little felt. Some learned Hindu authoritics reckon tho same unmber of 
sitting attitudes for those who aro still attached to worldly concerns but of a 
different kind. Tho writer of theso pages who has witnessed many of 
theso postures, haa gazed in astonishment, wondering how any human 
being could subject his muscles, tendons and bones in this manuvr to his 
will.! 

Prándydma, rogulation of tho breath at will, is throe-fold.— (1). Pitraka 
(inspiration), drawing in the breath by the nose in the following manner: 
with the thumb of tho right hand let the left nostril bo closed and tho 
breath slowly inspired by the right nostril. (2). KumbAaka? (suspension), 
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three letters a, u, m, invested witha j} Seated Camel, tho Cow's month, tho 
peculiar sanctity. According to Wilson | Fowl posture, the Tortoise, the ‘Turned 
(Vish. Pur.) it is typical of tho three `, Tortoise, tho Lion, the Lotus, tho Bows 
spheres of tho world, the threo steps of 

Vishna, Ko., and in tho Vodas is said to naeumed by holding the ground with both 


comprehend all the gods, and ono text | handa, placing the elbows on each sido 
| 


string and the Peacock, Tho latter is 


af the Vedas, Om, tho monosyllablo of tho navel nnd keeping tho body 
Brahma,“ is cited in tho Vaya Parana, 
which devotes a whole chapter to thia 
term, as signifying by tho latter word, left and right sides of the chest, bnt tho 
favourite with the Yogis in the Lion, in 


orect. Tho Cow's month is prodaced by 
crossing tho right and left ankles on tho 


either the Suprema Being or tho Vedas 
collectively, of which the monosyllablo 
is the tpye. Barth (Religions of India), 
states that each of theso threo letters 
represent the Brahman, the absolute, 
in hig threo manifestations of Brahma, 
Viahyn, and Siva. He observes that 
the sectarian writers interpret tho Triad 


| 
| which the ankles being crossed undor 
| 
| 
d 
| 
; e | 
conformably to their own predilections, i fort. It would require considerablo 
i 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


tho sent, tho hands are placed on the 
knees, tho fingers oxtended, the mouth 
wide open, and tho eyes directed to the 
tip of the nose in deep contemplation, 
Tho Yoga aphorism recommends such 
postures as ensuro steadiness and com. 


practice before any degreo of cither 
could be appreciated by the sitter in 
fheso attitudef, but as the alm of tha 
Yoga meditation is tho suppression of the 
thinking principle, thero is fortunately 
no mental strnin, and tho physical diff. 
culties alono have t» be overcome. 


ene of the persons, either Vishnu or 
“iva, being identified with the Supremo 
Being and the other two, especially 
Brahma, playing a subordinate part. 

1 Dr. Mitra mentions 8,400000 as 
the number practised or recommended by 
Gorakshanátha, a Yogi of great renown. 
The names of some of these sufficiently 2 This term is derived from &umbha, a 
indicate their contortions and perhaps jar, becauso tho vital air at that time 
their utility, the Staff, tho Bedstead, tho remains quicecent as water in a jar. 
Seated Heron, the Seated Elopbant, the , Dr. Mittra observes without iueredulity 
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to retain the breath within and to make as long an inspiration as possible 
closing both nostrils with tho thumb and little finger of the right hand. 
The ascctics of this country can so hold their breath that they will 
breathe but once in twelvo years. (3). Rechaka (expiration), letting out 
the drawn breath, very gradually, with the thumb pressed below the right 
nostril and removing the little finger from the left nostril, suffering it to 
escape. In short, to inspiro with the right and expire with the left nostril. 
These three functions constitute the Préndydma. It is said that the breath 
extends as far ns sixtoen fingers from the nose, and some say twelve. By 
this operation the mind is quicscent, and perfect knowledge is obtained ; 
but this is secured only through the assistance of an experienced master of 
this knowledge. 

At this time the devotee should abstain from meat, hot spices and acid 
and saline food, and be content with a little milk and rico. Ho must also 
avoid tho society of women lest his brain bo distracted and melancholy onsuc. 

Pratydhdra (abstraction), is tho withdrawal of tho five senses from their 
respectivo objects of perception. When tho mind is quiescent, these per- 
forco cannot cecape. Thus objects may present thomselves beforo him 
without exciting desiro, 

Dhárana (steadiness), is tho confinement of tho thinking principle 
to one place, such as tho navel, tho crown of the head, between tho ere, 
brows, the point of tlie nose, or the tip of tho tongue. 

Dhyina (contemplation), is uninterrupted reflection on what is be- 
fore the mind, and tho absence of every thing but the object, the thought, 
and tho thinking principlo of the individual contemplating. 

Samádhi (meditation); in this the thinker and the consciousness of 
thought are both effaced. At this stago the degrees of conscious meditation 
are surmounted and unconscious meditation begins, till perfect knowledge 
is attained and Yoga is finally reached. This condition is called Samadht.! 

Tho first aud sccond of theso eight processes are likened to the sowing 
of seod in a field: tho third and fourth are as the commencement of 
growth: tho fifth is the flower ; the sixth, seventh and eighth are regarded 
as the stages of fructification, 
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or suspicion that when perfect control | the ideas of other objects other than tho 
has boon attained in this respect, the | one in view are auppressod, but not alto- 
Yogí can live buried under carth for gether effaced. In samddhi tho effaco- 
months and years without performing | ment is complete, and thinking merges 
any orgabio functions whatever, No into thonght which is the sole residuum. 
doubt much depends on the word when. The body is then in & atate of catalepsy 


1 This iasa more advanced stago of or trance, and is not influenced by exter- 
contemplation than Dhydaa iu which nal objects: v. Yoga Aph. p. 124, 
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Tho last-named throo-fold acts aro termed Sanyama.! At this period, 
the most extraordinary powers aro wilnessed in tho adept which astonish 
the beholder. 

The occult powers aro termed Aisrarya and aro eight in number, 

(1). Animá (molecularity), the power of minute disintegration 80 as 
to pass through tho tissues of a diamond. (2). AMahimá (illimitability), 
capacity of prolongation so as to touch tho moon. (3). Laghi (tonuity), 
to possess such oxtremo levity as to ascend to tho upper regions on a 
beam of light. (). Garimd. (gravity) to acquire illimitablo ponderosity. 
In somo works the word Prápti? (necessibility), is used for tho fourth term, 
and siguifies to reach to any point at will. (5). Pribtmya (irresistible 
will), to sink into tho earth and to riso up elsewhero as il in wator. (6). 
[sitra (sovereignty), tho power of creating or destroying, (7). Vasifea 
(subjugation), to command the elements and their products. (8). Kámávusá- 
yitva (self control), thé fulfilment of every wish.“ 

Although this language may seem ineredible in the eyes of thoso nf- 
fected by tho taint of narrow custom, those who neknowledgo the wonderful 
power of God will find in it no cause of astonishment, 

The doctrines of this great system aro comprised. in one Adhydya or 
section, divided into four charana,* (feet or) chapters. Tho first is un 
exposition of tho nature of Yoga meditation. The second on tho means of 
its acquirement. ‘The third, ou the wonders of the occult powers. Tha 


fourth ou the liberation of the soul, 
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! Tho word is derived from tho inten. 
sivo particle sam prefixed to yam, 
restraint, and moans vow, binding or 
confinement, and indicates threo menus 
of accomplishing tho Yoga. 

Yoga. Aph. p. 125, 

* Prdpti ia substituted for Mahimá 
in Dr. Mitra’s Yoga Aphorisms. 

* Tho suppression of all carnal desires 
Ibid, p. 121. 

4 According to Dr. Mitra, pada, which 
has tho samo meaning. The number 
9f the aphorisms is 194. 

Tho relation of modern spiritualium 
tothe Yoga has been noticed by Dr. 
Mitra who regards it as based on this 
doctrine. The eternity of the soul is 
acknowledged by both: both rocogniso 
a course of gradual progress which has 


perfection for its goal; the powers of com. 
manding departed souls to. bo visible to, 
and to hold converse with, man; thn ra- 
gulation of breath and other exercises to 
attain occult powers of the most transcen- 
dental kind ; the projection of body toany 
place at will and the like, Thore is how. 
ever, A difference in the motive of their 
acquisition of these powers, the modo of 
lifo of the Yogi nsectio. precluding the 


"idea of matefial comfort an their object, 


while it is tho profession of the medium 
and his monrce of daily bread. Apart 
from the demonstrativo and experimental 
sciences, of which tho law is progrosa, 
the archetypes of moat modern dingo. 
verios in tho fields of inctaphysics and 
natural thoology, will be found in India 
and Greece, 
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Jaina. 


The founder of this wonderful system was Jina, called also Arhat ! or 
—— . ñ—— — rrr 


1 Tho Jainas tako this name from tho 
term Jina, a deifiod Saint, a being 
worthy of universal adoration and 
having subdued all passions, equivalent 
to Arhat, Jinésvara, Tirthankara and 
other synonyms of this incarnate being. 
Colebrooke (Essay IJ, 171) montions 
21 Jinas or Arhats, who have appeared 
in the prosent Avasarpini ago, 24 othors 
who have appeared in the past Utsar- 
pini poriod, and 24 others who will 
appoar in the futuro. Tho gencalogios 
of the 24 of tho prosent period aro 
briofly given, but will bo road rathor 
for curiosity than instruction. Their 
staturo varies from 600 to 15 poles, and 
their duration of life between 8,400,000 
and 100 great years. Tho Avasarpini 
and Utsarpini ages togother oqual 2000, 
000, 000, 000, 000 oceans of years. An 
ocean of years is tho time that would 
olapse before a vast cavity filled with 
chopped hairs could bo emptied at the 
rate of ono pieco of hair in a century: 
tho timo roquisito to ompty such a 
cavity monsurod by a Yojana ovory 
way is a palya and that ropoated 1000 
000, 000 000 000 times is an ocean or 
Sdyara. Tho most celebrated of tho 
Jinas, was Párívanátha of the raco of 
Ikshwákn, and is thought by Colebrooke 
and Lassen to be tho real founder of tho 
soot. Ile was born at Bínárasi in Kattie 
wir and died aocording to tho Kalpa 
Bütra, a work of great guthority among 
tho Jains, 1280 yoars before the dato 
of that book, which Colebrooke calcu- 
lates was composed about 1500 years ago, 
thongh Weber will not admit a date ear- 
lier than the twelth or thirteenth century. 
The last, Jina, was, Vardhamana, named 
aleo, Vira, Mahávira &c., and surnamed 
Charama tírihakrit, or last of the Jinas, 
emphatically called Sramaga, or saint. 


* 


His life and institutions form tho sub. 
ject of the Kalpa Sütra translated both 
by Stevenson (very faultily according to 
Weber,) and Jacobi. His death according 
to tradition, occurred more than 2400 
years ago or 250 years after the apotheosis 
of the preceding Jina. Colebrooke dis- 
cusses aud rejects the opinion that the 
religion and institutions of the orthodox 
Hindus are more modorn than tho doc- 
trines of Jina and Buddha. Barth ob- 
servoa that viewed as a whole, Jainism is 
80 exact a reproduction of Buddhism that 
thero is difficulty in accounting for both, 
their long existenco side by sido and tlio 
cordial hatred between them. Tho 
Jainas maintain that Gautama Buddha 
was a disciple of their founder, and their 
24 Jinas correspond oxactly with tho 
24 predecessors of Buddha tho last of 
whom, like tho last Jina, was of tho 
royal raco of Kasynpa. They dony 
with the Bauddhas or Saugatas, tho 
divine authority, of tho Vedas, and 
admit like tho Sánkhya philosophy, tho 
eternity of matter and the perpoetuity 
of the world. Their avoidance of in. 
jury to life is wollknown, and the Jaina 
monks usunlly bear a broom to sweep 
insects out of thoir way leat they should 
unconsciously destroy being. They 
distinguish five kinda of bodios or inro- 
lucra connected with tho sou! at various 
periods of its eternal existence. Tho 
soul is never completely separated from 
matter until it obtains a final releaso by 
deification through disengagement from 
good and evil in the person of a beati- 
fied Saint. Intermediately it receives 
retribution for the benefits or inja- 
ries it has given or inflicted in prece- 
dent existenoes, receiving pain or 
pleasure from the same individual it 
had thus affected. Like tho Buddhists 
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Arhant. With regard to tho Supremo Boing, aud tho doctrines of volun- 
tary actions, rewards, punishments, hell and heaven, thoy follow tho 
Mímámsá and the Sánkhya. In Svar-loka twenty-six degrees aro assigned 


up Voas tpa. 


they are divided into a clerical body, 
Yatis or ascotios, and laity, Sravakas, 
(hearers) and observo the rules of casto 
without attaching any religious signifi- 
canco to it. 

In the south of India, according to 
Wilson (Essays I, 335), tho Jainas pro- 
serve tho distinction of castes : in Upper 
India, they profess to be of ono caste, 
the Vaisya, but tho admission to tho 
Jain communion was originally inde. 
pendent of it. Mahavira, their object 
of worship, was himself tho son ofa 
King and therefore a Ahaatriya; his 
chief disciples wero  Dráhmans ; his 
especial attendant, Goíála, was an ont- 
caste, and his followers of both geren wero 
of every caste, They havo adapted 
themselves to tho prevailing form of 
Hinduism at various places. Jain in- 
scriptions at Abú begin with invocationa 
of Siva and Dekhan Edicts of Bukka 
Räyn of Vijayanagar proclaim their 
identity with the Vaishnavas, A Jain on 
renouncing his sect, takea his placo as 
n Kshatriya ora Vaifya, among ortho- 
dox Hindas, and their priests aro ro- 
cruited from the Bráhman casto itself. 
Barth observes that it isto thom and 
tothe Buddhista that tho first literary 
culturo of tho Canarese and Tamil 
languages can bo traced. Beforo tho 
tenth centuary they wero the dominant 
casto in tho Dekhan, but at the presont 
time they are roduced to very inconsider- 
able numbers. In Western India they 
aro generally wealthy and given to trade. 
In Haziribégh District whore the sano- 
taary Pérasnéth is still an object of 
Pilgrimage, they number about 6,000 
souls among a Hindu population of 
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nearly 6, 50,000. (Stat. Act. of 
Bengal XVI, 82). Into tho disputed 
question of tho origin. and development 
of tho religion and ita kinship with, ar 
descont from, Buddhism I do not ontor. 
Hermann Jacobi in his prefaco to tho 
Jaina Bütras, with  Colebrooko and 
Stevenson nsserts. tho independent riso 
of tho Jaina croed against the combined 
authority of Lassen, Wilson, Webor and 
Barth, His argumenta though ingeuioua 
Other scholars 
havo entered tho lista and tho contro 
versy is undecided. Weber rightly Inyn 
much stress on tho fact that Räjngribn 
was tho sceno of Mähnvirn's Inbonrs as 
well as of those of Buddha, and ho om, 
sidera that tho whole tonor of Mahavirn's 


are not convincing. 


legend strongthona the conclusion that it 
is buta variation of that of Buddhan, (v. 
Fragment der Bhagavati p. 194. II, and 
241, and introduction to Vol. I). In bis 
contribution to the Indian Antiqunry on 
tho sacred literature of the Jains, ho 
again deliberately staton his conclusion 
that tho Jains are one, though tho 
oldest, of tho Buddhistic secta, Tho 
number and significance of common 
features in both traditions in reference 
to the lifo and labours of thoir founders, 
out-weigh any argumenta that meko for 
thecontrary opinion Tho J AU texta it in 
td be rememPered, wero coilifiod in, 
writing 1,000 yoara after tho death of 
their fonnder ; an interval which allows 
considerablo scopo for the cumulative 
forces of tradition. Wober thinks ít 
marvellous that tho texts, in the face of 
such a fact, contain so much that is ori- 
ginal, Tho wondor is rathor that there 
is not more. 
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to the last mentioned abode (heaven) in threo groups of twelve, nine and 
five, in the highest of which dwell the most perfect among the chosen of 
God. Bodies are believed to be compounded of indivisible atoms. The four 
elements are composed of homogeneous atoms, and the substrate of each 
element is different. The world regarded in its atoms is eternal, but nou. 
eternal in its form. Existence takes place on the union of five principles :— 
(1). Niyata (crude matter) potentiality of cause. (2). Kala, determinate ` 
time. (3). Svabhéva inherent nature. (4). Atmd the rational soul: 
(5). Pürvakrita, tho result of good and evil in former births. Some Hindu 
philosphers ascribo tho creation to God, some to Time, and others to the 
results of actions, and others again to inherent nature (srabAára). Their 
belief is that the whole universo will not perish, but that some of every 
kind will survive from tho whirlwind of non-existence whence creation 
will be renewed. 

This sect allow only two predicaments :—Pramdna (proof) and Prameya 
(objects of thought). Tho first of these is two-fold :—(1) Pratyaksha, percep- 
tion by the five external senses, and by tho mind and the soul. The Nyáya, 
applies this term to tho means by which porfect knowledgo is obtained 
(2). Paroksha (imperceptiblity), knowledge obtained not mediately through 
the sonses. 

Pratyaksha (perception) is two-fold. (I). Vyéerahkdrika! (conventional, 
or practical): this is acquired by tho fivo senses and manus, is employed 
in external affairs, and called mati-jidna (mind-knowledge). This is 
also two-fold, namely, that which (a) is apprehended through the five son- 
ses, and (B) apprehonded through manas (mind), which this sect does not 
include among the fiyo sensos ; and each of these two again is four-fold: (1). 
Avagraha, distinguishing from the typo whether it be horse or man but 
not discerning tho characteristics: (2). l'ha inquiring, as to whence 
the man, aud from what country tho horse: (3). Avdya arriving at a 
correct identification of the above: (4). Dhdrana, recollecting tho thing 
particularised and keeping it in mind. (II). Párdmdrlhika (transcendental), 
knowledgo that comeg from the illumination of the rational soul and is 
profitable to emangipation. It is two-fold; viz. Vikala (defective), know- 
‘ing some thing and not knowing some other: and Sakala, (entire), 
knowing all, called also Aerale-jhana (pure unalloyed knowledgo.) Vikala 
is again subdivided iuto Avadhi-jaina (limited knowledge), knowledge of 
special objects which near or remote, are not differentiated ;? and Manas- 
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The text has two variant readings ? That is, the abolition of hindrances 
and a prefiz of Sam to Vydvahérika. causes thoir right intuition. 


parydya-jrdna, definite knowledge of another s thonghts and the laying bare 
of the secrets of the heart.! 

Paroksha (imperceptibitity) is five-fold. (1). Ymaraga,® recollection 
of what is unseen. (2). Praty-abhijadna, knowledge derived from the 
witness of another. (3). Tarka, the knowledge of the mutual relation bo- 
tween subject and predicate. (t). Auumdd, knowledge from inference, 
which is established in a series of ten terms, given in. detail, (5). S'abda, 
the knowledge obtained from the narration of a speaker without partiality 
or affection, of clear understanding and true in speech. 

Prameya (objects of thought) aro six-fold and each ia regarded ag an 
eternal substance, and not an aggregate of n determinate measure of aloma ; 
they are likewise held to bo imperceptible to the eye and pervade all space. 
Tho first is tho soul which is à subtile substance in which intelligence 
abides. It is to tho body as tho light of a lamp to n houso and is 
believed. to be the active agent, or passive recipient of good. and evil, 
[t is, of two kinds, Pardimá and Jirdtmd, Tho first is restricted to the 
Supreme Being and is distinguished by four athibuter. Anania jhina 
or analytic knowledgo extending to tho most minuto atoms. Auunfu- 
darsana or aynthetic knowledge of things collectively. — Ananta-tírya, 
infinito power. — Ananta-sukha, intinite happiness, 

They do not accept the doctrine of divino incarnations hut believo 
that a man by virtue becomes omniscient, and his ntteranecs in regard to 
the things appertaining to the spiritual and temporal lifo are the word of 
God, and such a ono is termed Sdhdra-Paramesvara (Divinity in bodily 
form). Tu tho six arae? of which mention has been mudo in a previous 
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! By the absence of all envy, by sym- like tho increaso and wano of tho moon, 
pathy and the like. In the declining period men pasa from 

$ Abul Fazl writes this word Suma- extremo felicity to extremo misery 4 in 
rina and many of his transliterations the rising period this order is reversed, 
are in Hindi or Prákrit e. 9. biddiya In tho first ages tho lives of men exjend 
fot vidya as at p. 11. Throughout to oceans of years nnd their staturo to 


this exposition of Hindu philosophy I leaguen, and they aubsist on tho frnit of 


havo adhered to tho proper Sanskrit mimenlons trees tht yield food, apparel, 
spelling. light, habitation and tho necessaries 

3 Theso are the six periods into which and ornaments of life. In the fourth 
each of the Utsarpini and Avasarpipi ago tho limit of life decreases to 10 
ages are divided. Their names are given million years, and their statare to 600 
in Major Mackenzie's account of the polos. In tho fifth, one hnndred years in 
Jains in Vol. IX. As. Research, p. 257. the normal age and the limit of stature 
These two great ages revolve for ever is soren cubits, In tho sixth, it is rè- 
iu ascending and descending periods duced to 16 ycars and the height to one 
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section, twenty-four such beings come into existence, and in the third 
and fourth, their earthly existence terminates.! 

The first being of this series was Adindtha, and the last, Mahdvira. 
Each of them is named a Jina, and wonderful legends are told of them 
which will be briefly noted later on. The Supreme Being is called Nirguna 
Paramesvara, or the Deity without qualities. 

Jivátmá (soul) is variously distinguished. It may be two-fold, viz., 
locomotive and immovable, as & man or a tree: or three-fold, as man, 
woman, hermaphrodite: or four-fold namely, forms of men, of vegetablo 
life, of beings of heaven, and those of hell: or five-fold, possessing but ono 
senso? ns the four elementa and trees. And these also are of two kinds; 
(1). such as cau bo scen, (2). such as are too minute to be perceptible. Each 
of these (last) Den possesses life and has the senso of touch. There are those 
that possess (at least) two senses,’ touch and taste, such as shell-fish, Jos, 
ches &c.;thoso with three, as tho ant which has the additional sense 
of hearing: those of four, viz. flies and wasps which to tho abovo threo 
senses, add tha’ of sight: those of five, mankind. There is a further divi- 
sion of soul into two kinds; those possessing an internal sense and such as 
are without it, as a leaf.“ The Nyaya school also hold this opinion. Since 


onbit, Iu tho next period the succession 
of ages ig revorsed and afterwards they 
rocommence as before. Colebrooko. 

1 This passage is doubtful in tho text 
and Lam not sare of my interpretation, 
bat in Colebrooko's catalogue of tho 
21 Arhas their apotheosis occurs at 
various periods of tho third and fourth 
ages. 

Tho periodical creations and destruo- 
tions of the world form part of tho 
Pauranio legeuds and of the Jaina creed. 
The, heavens aud earth in general, aro 
supposed to be eternal, but this portion 
of the oarth, Arya or Bharata, is liablo to 
destruction und rendvawon. It is dow- 

troyed by a poisonous wind after which a 
shower of fire consumes the whole region. 
It is restored by a shower of butter, fol- 
lowed by ono of milk, and another of the 
juice of the sugarcane. Meu and animals 
migrate from tho other five regions into 
which Jambu.dwipa is divided and 
inhabit the new Arya or Bharata-kénda, 
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The inhabitants of fivo of tho Kándas aro 
called miechchhas or barbarians. Bha- 
rata-kanda is divided into fifty-six 
provinces (desas) or antara-ditpas. v. 
Dr. Buchanan's notico of tho Jains. As. 
Res. 1X, p. 282. 

$ Namely, touch, seo tho Sarva Dar- 
sana Sangraha, p. 61. 

5 This is applicable to the “ locomo- 
tivo " trasa, as distinguished from tho 
immovabie, (sthavara). 

* Moto correctly, tho division of souls 
is into ‘mundano’ and ‘released. Tho 
" mundano" paas from birth to birth 
and are divided into two, those possess- 
ing an internal sense (samanaska) and 
those destituto of it (amanuska). Tho 
former possess samjná, the power of 
apprehension, talking, acting or receiving 
instruction, and the latter are without 
this power. These last are again divided 
into the locomotive and immovable. 
Those that possess only the one sense of 
touch are considered as ‘released,’ as 
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the first and fifth are of two kinds, animal life collectively docs not exceed 
seven, and each may be classed under two heads: (1) Prajd-pati possessor of 
six power, namely, of bodily form, of reception of food, of organs of senso, 
of the powers of speech of breathing, and tho internal sense (manas) : (2) 
Ayrajá-pati, life which is incapable of these functions. All that possess 
but one sense, have fonr faculties, tiz., enpability of nourishment, assuming 
form, command of tho organs of sonse, inspiration and expiration of 
breath, All that possess two, three, four or five senses, without the 
internal sense, havo five faculties, eiz., tho four former. and that of speech, 
Those that possess tho internal sense have six faculties, 

They consider tho conjunction in the soul of ten qualities, entitles 
it to be called living, otherwiso it is dend; they are seveinlly called prana,! 
vizą, the five senses, the internal sense, faenlty of speech, reeeption of form, 
inspiration of breath, duration of life. Thoso that possess. five senses are 
of four classes. (I). Derat i (celestial spirit) ; (2). Manneha (man); (3). 
ANáraki (inhabitant of tho infernal regims); (CH. Turgaguoui (animal 
creation), The Derafd is formed of a subtile luminous substance by 
the volition of tho Deity, without the process of birth. Their bodies are 
not of flesh and bone, nor defiled by impurities, aud their breathings are 
redolent of fragrance. They suffer not from maladies, nor does ngo steal 
away the freshness of yonth, Whatever thoy desiro is fultilled ; they can 
assumo & thousand shapes, and they move at fonr fingers’ breadth abovo 
the surfaco of the earth. They nre of four classes ;— 

I. Bhavana-pati, The Jainns beliove the earth to consist of seven tiers 
superimposed one above the other. The earth inhabited by mankind in. 
cludes a space of 180,000 %%% e. The intervening region het ween ono 
thousand gojunas and as many below, is the location of the Bharana-palis, 
They are of ten? orders, cach governed by two rulers, one for tho 


— 
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incapable of passing into any other state 
of existence. Among the latter are the 
souls embodied in earth, fire, water and 
air and are only perceptible when an 
infinito number of them are united. They 
possess bnt the one organ of tonch, have 
undeveloped (avyakta) intellect and feel- 
ings (vedan4) but no limbs. Water-lives 
are divided into the sentient, senselegs, 
and mixed. Only thut water which is 
the abode of, senseless lives can be used, 
therofore water must be strained, after 
Which process only the senseless lives 
remain. v. Sarv. Dari. Sang and Jaco- 
bi's Jaina Sutras, p. 5. n. 
25 


{In its primary nignification vital 
action and chiefly respiration. In a 
secondnry acceptation, tho corporeal 
organs of sense and action, These are 
variously atated from seven to thirteen, 
geo Colebronko, I, 4380 8l. y 

8 These ten nre the progeny of Auras, 
Berpents, Garuda, Ink pilas, Fire, Air, the 
Ocean, Thunder and Lightning, who are 
supposed to reside in. the several hells 
or regions below the earth. The Vy. 
antaras, have eight orders, These aro 
tho Pidchas, Bhitas, Kinnaras, Gan. 
dharvas and olher monstrous divinities 
inhabiting wouds, and the lower regions 
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northern, the other for the southern region. The colour, appearance, 
raiment, food and modes of life of cach are separate. Their duration 
of life extends between a minimum of ten thousand and a maximum of 
an ocean (sdgara) of years, and this is considered the lowest order of all. 

2. Vyantara. These inhabit a region extending between a thousand 
yojanas above and a hundred below, and they pass likewise into the sphere 
allotted to men, They aro of sixteen orders, each governed by two rulers. 
Their ago oxtends from ton thousand years to one palyopáma.! 

3. dJyolishka. Their location is soven hundred and ninoty yojanas 
above tho level tho earth, and ono hundred and ten yojanas is its complete! 
limit, Thoy consist of five orders (of luminaries), tho first aro stars: 
the second, suns throned at a distance of ten yojanas above tho stars: the 
third are moons, eighty yojanas higher than tho suns: tho fourth, cous- 
tellations of twenty-eight mansions: tho fifth, planets at an altitude of 
four yojanas above tho mansions, eighty-eight in number. Of these tho 
five most important are Mercury, Venus, Jupitor, Mars and Saturn with 
an interval of threo yojanas in altitudo between them severally. The 
duration of life of cach of tho five, ranges between the eighth part of a 
palya at tho lowest, to ono palya and a hundred thousand years ns an ex- 
tremo limit. 

4, Vaimdnika, Their abode is tho highest of all, and they aro of 
two orders, Tho first, kalpupapanna, (existing age), dwell iu twolvo zones 
of heaven cach with a special presiding deity, but four havo (only) two 
rogonts. Theso ten principalities possess ten illustrious distinctions, (I) a 
just prince, (2) a capable minister, (3) a benevolent sage, (4) loyal 
counsellors, (5) sword bearers, (6) guards, (7) commanders of seven 
armies of elophants, horses, chariots, bulls, footmen,? sword players and 
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and air. Tho third has five orders, tho 
Bun, Moon, Planets, Asterisms and other 
hoavenly bodies. Tho fourth includea tho 
gods of present and past Kalpas. Of the 
first kind are those born in tho ILeavous 
Saudharma Jana, Myhendra, Brahma 


the universe. A great number of Indras 
aro recognised, but S’ukraand ina 
tho regents of the North and South 
aro the chief. Abovo all these rank 
in dignity as objects of worship the 
twenty-four Tirthankaras or with those 


Sanatkumára, S'ukia, bo, to the number 
of twelve. Tho Inst class reside in two 
divisions of five and nino heavens, the 
five termed Vijaya, Vayayanta, Jayanta, 
Apardjita, tho middle being Sartdrtha- 
Siddha: tne second termed Anuttara, 
because there aro none beyond them, 
as thoy crown the triple construction of 


of the past and futuro periods, soventy- 
two. Wilson (Essays ], 320) 

l Or palya, vido n. p. 188. 

$ %. I render with misgiving what 
I take to bo a Sanskrit adjectivo in con- 
structions with a Persian noun. 


$ The izdfat after elt dag must bo 


musicians, (8) administrators of state, (9) news reporters, and (10) 
sweopers. This sublime order is said to dwell at a little loss than the 
distance of a ráju! in altitude, The second order is kalpatita’ (past ago). 
They do not occupy themselves with others, but keep aloof from. friend. 
ship, enmity, governanco aud subjection, and are engaged only in con 
tomplation of the Deity. Abovo these again nre twelve nhoden of reat 
in uino tiers? one above another, and tive others like n face, two nbovo, 
and one below aud one between, making fourteen tiers in all. 

They consider the world to be composed of. three aphores.“ (1), 
Manusha-loka, nine hundred yojanas from the lowest extremity of the earth 
to nine hundred above, This is the sphere of men. The enrth is wii 10 
be one v in length and the samo in breadth, aud within 4,500,000 yajanan 
of this space, mankind dwell. Below this is (2). Jil. Ita extent 
is nino hundred yejanas less than seven die The second. ia twiee the 


size of the first, and to each tier is added n ri so that tho seventh is somes 
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omitted ik seven armies are to be made of n idju. from euch. other and ita base 


out of this disorderly aggregate. is measured hy seven ; gus, 
l A measure of space through which ‘These geyen hella are Ratnaprabhd, 


SVarkard-prubha, Bálula parbhd, panfu. 


tho gods aro able to travel in sie months 


at therate of 2,05,7152 Yojanas of 2,000 prabhd, Dhamdsprablii, Tamapial lid. and 
Arosa cach in tho twinkling of an eye. Famatamaprablad, Tha upper spindle ja 
Colebrooke, II, 198. but Alnl Fazl gives also goven sous high and its greatest 
another mensure lower down, breadth is Gen 5, Hs. summit 

3 The nine tiers represent a necklace which is $500,000. yemas wide, in the 
(graiveyuka). lune of the deified ante beneath thig 

A Tho world, writes. Culebrooke, uro hve FVimanas or nhoden of gods, 
(Essays II, 198) which aceording to tho Next, at the distance of and rdju. from 


Jains is eternal, is figured hy them an the summit, follow nna tiers of worlds 


a spindle resting on half of another, 


or as threo cups of which tho lowest is 
inverted and tho uppermost meets at other regions in eight tiers from one to 
five dont above the earth filled. with 


ine mm ee 


representing. n neckInco, Under thes 
are twelve (the Digambaras suy sixteen) 


its eireumferenco tho middle ono. They 
also represent it asa woman with her 
arms akimbo. Her waist, tho meeting 
of the lower cups, ia tho earth. The 
spindle above, answering to the snperiar 
portion of the woman's person, ia the 
abode of the gods, and tho inferior part 
of the figure comprehends the infernal 
regions. The earth which they suppose 


to be a flat surface, is bounded by a 
circle of which the diameter is one ráju. a repetition of theso already described 


The lower spindle comprises seven tiers by Abul Fazl at pago 28 of this volume 
of inferior earths or hells, at the distanco ' and do not here need a further notico, 


Vimdnas or abodes of various clnases of 
godas called * Kalpardns Tan gods 
are mortal except, perhaps, tho lumi. 
anarien. Tho wer consist of nmnerong 
distinct continents in concentric circlog 
separated by seas forming waya be twoot 
them of which the first ix Jambu-ditpa 
with the menntain Meru in tho centro, 
The remaining coutinenta apo almost 
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thing less than seven rdjus. (3). Svarga-loka is the celestial region, and is 
a little less than seven rdjus high. Its inhabitants possess five organs of 
sense. Among them the Vaitmdnikas dwell in twenty-six orders which 
represent paradise. They attain to these bodies and enjoy happiness 
through good works. Hight orders of Vaimánikas dwell within five rdjus, 
and four in the sixth rdju. Fourteen orders of the inforior class occupy 
one vaju. A rdjuis the distance traversed by an iron ball of three and 
a half Akbari ser weight, thrown downwards and continuing to fall for a 
period of six months six days and twelve gharis. It is said that for six 
karoh above the twenty-six orders aforesaid, thero is a circular area like 
erystall Its length is 4,500,000 yojanas and its breadth tho same, with 
a height of eight yojanas. After traversing a distance of three and five- 
sixth of a Karol upwards, the sacred haven of final liberation is reached 
where men are absorbed in the divinity as light in light. 

The ages of the gods extend from something less than a palyopama 
to not more than a Ságara? The four classes of deities including two orders 
of the Vaimdénikas havo a stature of seven cubits; the third and foprth 
are of six cubits ; the fifth and sixth, of five; the seventh and eighth, 
of four; from tho ninth to tho twelfth, of three: from the thirteenth 
to the twenty-first of two, and from the twenty-second to the twenty- 
sixth of one cubit, but all of them possess the power of assuming various 
shapes. Allthe deitics are said to have the desire of food, but it is 
not taken by the mouth, as they aro satisfied by mero volition. Each of 
the deities who arrives at the ago of ten thousand years, requires food 
every other day, and breathes once during the time in which a healthy 
man would breath forty-nine times. Those whose age extends beyond 
this term to ono Sdgara, eat once betweon a minimum and maximum 
of three and nine days aud breathe once betweon four and eighteen 
gharis. Those who live beyond the period of a Sugara, eat once after 
a thousand years, and breathe once in fifteen days. Such as live to a still 
greater term than this, for each Ságara, allow upwards of a thousand years 
to elapse before they touch food, and in the same proportion of time, in- 
creasing intervals of fifteen days pass before a breath is drawn. They 
also believe that all The deitios inoluding two orders of the fourth class, 
(the Vatmdnika), have sexual intercourse after the manner of man- 
kind, but pregnancy does not take place: the third and fourth orders 
by conjunction and the sense of touch: the fifth and sixth by sight, and 
the seventh and eighth, by hearing; four other orders, by mere effort of 
imagination, while fourteen orders of the second class are innocent of 


1 A variant has eG Last, “called bibra? | ` Var, “three Ságarae" 
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this intgreourse. These are said to attain to this eminence by good 
works, Extraordinary legends are told of these beings, of which let this 
little from among much be a sufficiency. 

The mundane (manushya), consists of (souls) of two kinds :—(1). Samia, 
possessing tho power of apprehension, and (2). Asamjiia, without power 
of apprehension. Tho latter appear (as animalcula) in tho flesh, blood and 
saliva of men and do not live more than the spaco of two ghayis. The 
Samia class is sub-divided into two. The Jainas apportion the earth 
into two parts, and assign one to each division. In the first, commands 
and prohibitions are in full force, and happiness and misery aro tho re- 
compense of good and evil actions. Fifteen considerable portions of the 
earth are allotted to this division. 

The Jainas believe that during the six aras, the extent of which has 
been mentioned in a former section, twolvo Chakravartis successively 
appear. Thirty-two thousand kingdoms are bencath his sway, and thirty- 
two thousand princes are subject to him. Ie possesses 8,400,000 elephants 
and as many horses and chariots. Ho has likewiso fourteen thousand 
ministers of state, nine hundred and thirty millions of footmen, eighty 
thousand sages, three hundred thousand cuirassiors, five hundred thousand 
torch-bearers, thirty millions of musicians, sixty-four thousand woddod wives, 
one hundred and twenty-cight thousand female slaves, sixteon thousand 
mines of gems, nineteen thousand mines of gold and twenty-eight thousand 
of other minerals, sixteen thousand provinces of barbarians (mlechchhas), 
that is, of races foreign to his institutions, thirty-two thousand capital cities, 
sixteen thousand royal residencics, three hundred and sixty millions of cooks 
for the royal table,! and three hundred and sixty for his privatoservice? Many 
other endowments are attributed to him. The first cyclo of these began 
with Rájá Bharata (Chakravarti), son of Adinätha. Some of these on 
account of their good works, are translated to heaven while others go down 
to hell. They assert that nine other individuals are born, entitled Vásudevas, 
which is à rank possessing half the powers of a Chakravarti, and thoy believe 
that these dignitaries descend into a hell, and that Krishna is among 
their number. Nine other persons, designated Baladevas, aro said to exist 
who possess half the powers of a Vasudeva. Over alt theso,etho Tirthan- 


Mm recipe MP cc ets 


1 “Je sens un grand embarras,” says idée fidéle de cos monumonts, vénérés 
Mr. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, referring par tant de peuples, quelque déraison- 
to similar extravagances of Buddhist nables et monstrneux quils soient," 
belief, à exposer toutes ces absurdités, Legende du Bouddha. p. 71. 
qui ont aussi peu de grace que du bon 8 The text has % which I conceive 
sens, ct je voudrais les épargner au should be vj Jo 


lecteur, si je ne tenais a lui donner une 8 Colebrooke's order for these person- 
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kara, who will be presently described, is the supreme head. Much has been 
written regarding the denizens of this sphere. 

There is another extensive region, where its people have garmenta of 
the leaves of its trees! and their food is wild fruits or the sweet verdure 
produced by its soil. They are beautiful of countenance and pleasing 
in disposition. Their stature varies from one to three karoh, in height. 
One son or daughter is born to them after which they die. They are 
called Juglyah * and when they grew to adolescence, they marry, and their 
duration of life extends from one to three palyopama, ` 

It is said that those who have not been charitable in deed, nor practised 
good works, pass after death among this race, and obtain the recompense 
thereof and bear no burden of pain. 

The Nirakis, like the devatds, can assume various shapes and many 
of their conditions, but their aspect is terrible and always in dejec- 
tion and gloom. In the six degrees in which hell is said to be divided, 
they are agitated in burning torment, and though in agony are ever male- 
ficent and from innate wickedness torture each other, 

The class called Bhavana-pati have ingress to three degrees of this 
Sphere and aro tho ministers of chastisemont to these fiends. The 
staturo of the dwellers in tho first degrco is from three to thirty one cubits 
and six fingers, and their ago between ten thousand years and one Sägara. 
The stature of those in the second degree is double that of the first, and 
this proportion of increase runs through the remaining degrees: the dura- 
tion of life in the second degree is from ono to three Ságaras. The age 
of the denizens of the third degree extends from a minimum of three 
Ságaras and attains to a maximum of seven: of the fourth, from seven to 
ten; of the fifth, to seventeen; of tho sixth, to twenty-two; and of the 
seventh,’ to thirty-three. 

Tiryagyont signifies the rest of the animal creation and is three-fold :— 


ages, runs: 24 Jinas or Tirthankaras, 
12 Chakravartis, 9 Vasudevas, 9 Bala- 
devas, and 9 Pretivásudevas. Macken- 
zie's list appears from Colebrooke's note, 
to be incorrect, d e 

1 These are the kalpa-vrikhas or ce- 
lestial trees, of which Major Mackenzie 
mentions nine varieties. Their gradual 
disappearance portends the destruction 
of the world. 

$ For Prákrit, Jugala, Sanskrit, Yugala, 
a pair, turned into adjectival form. 
Mejor Mackensie names the people of 


the threo ages, Ist uttama-bhoga-bhimi- 
pravartaka or “supremely happy in- 
habitants of the earth” when the mira- 
culous trees were in full produce: 
2nd Madhyama-bhoga-bhimi-pran.; mo- 
derately happy inhabitants; 8rd Ja- 
ghanya-bhoga, &c., or least happy in- 
habitants, when the trees were strait- 
ened in produce. In the fourth age 
no miraculous fruits were produced. 

5 This stage is presumably above or 
below the first or last zone. 
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(1). aquatic : (2). terrestrial: (3). aerial, Tho first named order is fivo-fold, 
viz., (1). acquatic animals like the Sísmár,! which resemblo men, elophants 
and horses &c.; (2). fishes of various kinds: (8). tho tortoiso: (4). the 
Karah,* an animal in the shape of a tent-ropo, four yards long and more, 
which twines itself round the legs of elephants and other animals and 
prevents their getting out of the water: (5). the crocodilo. 

The second order is of threo kinds: quadrupods liko cattlo: those 
that creep on their bellies, as snakes : and such as can movo upon two feet 
like the weasel. 

The third order is of four kinds: two domesticated with man, viz., 
whose pinions are of feathers, like the pigeon, or of skin, liko the bat ; and 
two others that fly in the blissful abodes of the gods, each of which is 
described with its peculiw characteristics, and many circumstances aro 
related ot thom. The duration of life in tho first class is from two ghapis* to 
one purva which is equal to soventy krors of lakhs and fifty-six thousand krors 
of years. (70,560,000,000,000). The second and third classes in their mini- 
mum are like the first, but the second does not oxtend beyond three palyo- 
pama, while the third has no determinate limit. Thoy assort that the 
duration of age among such as have but ono senso, if formed of tho subtile 
elements, is two gharis, and the gross body of the earth docs not enduro 
above twenty-two thousand years, nor that of water, above seven thousand ; 
nor of fire, above three days, nor of wind, above three thousand years. Such 
as have two organs of senso live twelve years; such as possess throe organs, 
forty-nine days, and four organs, six months, Tho animal creation pos- 
sessing five organs of sense together with mankind havo a lifo of threo 
palyopama, while tho Ndrakis and devatds livo thirty-three Sdyaras but not 
beyond this term. 

In the interchange of embodiment of these four“ classes, they allow 
twenty-four habitations to the soul which enters into nir, fire, water, 
earth, the vegetable creation of two, three nnd four organs of senso, quad. 
rupeds born of tho womb, the ten classes of the infernal regions, the /sha- 
vanapati, Vyantara, Jyotishka; Vaimdnika, men and, devatds. After death, 
it enters into one of the following five, viz., mankind, tho animal creation with 
five organs of sense, water, earth, and vege£ablo forms., The soule of men may 
come and go through twenty-two forms and when they pass into air or firo, 
no more assume human shape. Hell-bodies may assume two forms, those of 
men or of animals with five senses born of the womb, and their lives like 


1 Derived from the Sanskrit S'iuméra 8 Probably some kind of cel, but I do 
(child-killing), the Gangetic porpoise : not trace tho word in any dictionary, 
in Persian it commonly moans a species 8 In tho text read ghari for gari, d 


of lizard. j * Bee p. 193. 
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those of the Juglyah ! class are not of any considerably length, nor do they 
everenter paradise. Those of theseventh degree of hell, do not even enter 
human bodies, but each of the (other) three kinds of animals having five 
organs of sense, have entry and exit through all the twenty-four habitations.? 

The arithmeticians of this sect apply the term /aksha to one hundred 
thousand, which the vulgar pronounce lakh. Ten lakhs make a prayuta,’ 
and ten prayuias are termed a koft, called generally a kror. One hundred 
krors make an arba (Sansk-arbuda), and ten arba a kharba, and ten kharbas 
a nikharba,s ten nikharbas, a mahd-saroja,5 called also padma. Ten padmas 
make a S'ankha, ten S'ankha, a Samudra, called also Kordkor. 

They state that if of a seven day's child of the Juglyah age, the hair, 
being four thousand and ninety-six times as thick as the hair of the 
Delhi people, be taken and cut up till further sub-division be impracti- 
cable, and a well, four karoh in length, breadth and depth, be filled with 
such particles, and a single one of tho aforesaid particles be, taken ont 
of the well at the expiry of each hundred years till the well be emptied, 
this period would constitute a palyopama. The lapse of ten Samudra of a 
palyopama constitutes a Sdgara. 

Having now discussed the first of tho (six) objects classed undor 
Prameya, I briefly mention tho other Bee, Tho second, Akdsa, ether, is a 
subtile substance, eternal and all-pervading, possessing neither intelligence 
nor soul, Tho third, kála, timo, is a substance like the preceding, but not 
all-pervading. It circumscribes the torrestrial abode of man. The fourth 
Pudgala® (mattor or substance), is four-fold. If not divisible (atomic), nor 
compounded with another body, it is called pramána, and if in conjunction, 
pradesa. When, several pradesa unite, they aro called desa, and the con- 
junction of several desas is termed skandha.? The first is accounted eter- 


1 V. p. 198. n. 


8 To make sense of this passage I 
have been compelled to omit they after 


jl» 412. e PULS The variant 35 


s Componnds sometimes arise from 
separation and conjunction combined 
and hence are called pudgalas, because 
they “ fill” (pur) and “ dissolve” ( gal.) 
Sarva, Sangr, Darsana, p. 52. Weber 
translates it Atom-Stoff. Fragment der, 
Bhag. p 286. Abul Fazl transliterates 
Putgal. 


ig not here admissible, but it shows that 
the text need& emendadtiox. ‘ 
8 Spelt differently at p. 60 of the text, 
and p. 111 of this volume. 
4 The text has bikharba through the 


7 This word signifies the elementa of 
being or the forms of mundane con- 


correot term is rightly given at p. 61 of 
the text, . 

6 Lake-born; an epithet of the lotus 
whith in Sanskrit is also called padma. 


sciousness of which there are five in the 
Buddhist philosophy. Pradeéa, one of 
the forms of the souls bondage, is the 
entrance into the different parts of the 
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ual and has five qualities, colour, odour, phlegm, and two out of eight op- 
posite states of gravity or teuuity, rigidity or softnosa, heat or coldness, 
greediness or its oontrary.! The fifth is Dhurmdstikdya, (the predicament 
virtue). It is a substance by the instrumentality of which, tho rational 
soul and mind (manas), and matter (pudgala), aro capable of movement, 
as a fish by means of water. The sixth is Adharmdstikdya (tho predica- 
ment vice). This is a substance, quiescent, and favourable to reposo? In 
some works there is mention of nine first principles called fattras, viz., (1). 
Jíva soul; (2). Ajiva, tho contrary to this, as ether, time, &c. ; (3). Punya; 
(4). Papa. By the conjunction of a multiplicity of matter and soul- 
forms, joy and sorrow, ease and pain are produced and this conjunction 
is termed karman (works), and is also distinguished as prakrili* All 
that is productive of virtue is called punya, and pápa is viec. Karman ig 
eight-fold: (1).—JAtnd-varaniya (shrouding of knowledge), forms of mutter 
that by their conjunction veil cach of the five kinds of knowledyo that 
have been noticed. (2). Dargana-varandya (shrouding of study), shrouds 
apprehension by the five organs of senso. (3). Pei (individual 
consciousness), conjunction of matter by means of which tho soul is af 
fected by joy or sorrow. (4). Mokandya, (producing delusion), conjunction 
of atoms which causes good to be mistaken for evil and tho rovorso. (5). 
Ju (age), conjunction of atoms on which depends the coutinnanco of 
animal life, (6). Ndmun, (name), conjunction of things’ which is the 
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soul by the masses, made up of an 
endless nnmber of parts, of the various 
bodies developed by tho consequences 
of actions. S. S. Darsana’ p 56. I do not 
find pramdna as u division of pudgala 
in Colebrooko nor in the S. S. D. 

l Pudgala possesses colour, odour, 
savour and tactility according to Colo- 


The word astikdya signities n predica. 
ment or category, or conformably with 
its ebymology, that of whioh it ig said 
(káyate), that “it is“ (usti), 

8 Lebens- geist. Weber. Thoro are 
threo doseriptions of this: —tho perfect 
Boul of the deified saints: tho liberated 
soul: and the soul in bondage. jlva 


brooke: as wind, fire, wator, earth; 
either atoms or aggregates of atoms; 
individual body, collective worlds, &o. 

® Tho former of these two last-named, 
is said to be inferriblo from a right 
direction of the organs. Dharma is ex- 
plained as a substance or thing (dravya), 
from which may be concluded, as its 
effect, the aouls's ascent to tho region 
above. The latter is tho revorso of the 
foregoing. Adharma causes tho soul 
to continue embarrassed with the body 
notwithstanding its tendency to soar. 


26 


comprehends the four elementa and all 
that is fixed, as mountains, or movenblo, 
as rivers, and is Bynonymous with 
Pudgala. 

ah The synonymons term Dharma and 
Adharma aro used by Colebooko, and in ` 
S. S. Darsana for punya and pipa. The 
latter work mentions tho eight, prakpitis 
or mula-prakritis called the eight 
Karmana in Govindinanday’ gloss, (Ved, 
Süt.), p. 65. 

6 I read the variant rye, The 
term Ndmika is applied to the individ.tal 
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creative complement of genus, species and individual existence. (7). otra 
(race), the conjunction of atoms by which the soul assumes the forms of 
eminent and ignoble persons. (8). Antardya (interference), conjunction of 
atoms by which men abstain from works, are unable to take nourishment, 
have no inclination for sexual intercourse, take no profitin trade nor 
practise liberality or mortification. 

V. Asrava! (flow, movement), evil actions of five kinds, viz bodily 
injury, falsehood, theft, incontinence, unbridled desire. 

VI. Samvara (stopping), is abstention from the above five actions. 

VIL Bandha (bondage), is tho union of matter with soul. 

VIII.  Nérjará'is the gradual disruption of conjoined atoms by the 
mortification of the SEENEN a 


consciousness of an appellation, viz., me Qe ² ( 
bear his name. Gotrika is consciousness 
of race or lineage, the refiection that 
I ama descendant of a certain disciplo of 
Jaina, native of a cdrtain province. Tho 
Buddhists similarly degrade tho spiri- 
tuality of man’s nature by tho assertion 
that it is by his namo that ho is con- 
scious of his personality. Ina Pali Sütra, 
specially devoted to the oxposition of 
the theory ` of causes, (Mahánidána 
Soutta), the passage is quoted by M. the soul. It is}tho association of tho 
Sainto Hilaire from Burnouf's Lotus de body with right or wrong decds and 


capablo of attaining deliverance.’ An- 
la bonne foi. “ O'est le nom qui fait que Comprises all the karmans. All these 


tardya is interforence, or obstruction 
offered to those engaged in seeking doli- 
veranco and consequent prevention of its 
accomplishment. Colobrooke, 

l This means tho movomont or natural 
impulse of tho soul to act, called Yoga, 
As a door opening into the water ig 
called Asrava, because it causes the 
stream to descend, so by this impulse, 
tho consequences of acts flow in upon 


l'individu se connait lui-même” Ayush- eight classes of acts aro mentioned in 
ka is association with tho body or person the Bhagavati. v. Weber's Fragment 
that, as the etymology denotes, which der Bhagavati, p. 168, II. 

proclaims (kdyate) ago, (ayus), or dura- 8 Nirjard is that which entirely (nir), ` 
tion of life. mund varaníya is the wears and antiqnateg (Jarayati), all sin 
erroneous notion that knowledge is in- previously incurrod and the whole effect 
effectual, that liberation, does not result of works It consists chiefly in mortifi- 
from a perfect acquaintance with true cation. Bondage is that which binds the 
principles, and that such science does embodied spirit by association of the soul 
. not produco final deliverunce. Daréana- with deeds. Moksha is its deliverance 
varantya (Abol Fazl has Deréd.varantya) from the fetters of works, v. Colebrookel, 
is the error of believing that deliverance p. 407. The Sarva Sang-Dars. enumerates 
ds not attainable by study of the Arhat the tattvas according to different autho- 
doctrines, Mohartya, is doubt or hesita- rities as two, five or seven. The seven are 
tion, as to particular selection among jtva, ajiva dsrava, bandha, samvard, nir- 
the infallible ways taught by Jinas or Jara and moksha: the five, jfva, dkdéa, 
Tirthankaras. Fedanfya is individnal dharma, adharma and pudgala : two, jiva 
consciousness, the reflection that “I am and ajfva: Wilson mentions nine. 
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IX. Moksha, called also mukti, is the total disseverance of atoms, 
which cannot be attained without knowledge and works. As when a firo 
takes place in the dwelling of a lame and a blind man, noither of them 
alone can escape, but the blind man may take the lame on his back, and 
by the vision of the one and the movement of the other they both may 
reach a place of safety. 

It is said that without the concurrence of three conditions, this groat 
end cannot be secured: (I). knowledge of the Supreme Being: (2). the 
acquisition of a guide who makes no distinction between praise and blamo, 
wounding and healing: (3). constancy in good works. These three take 
rise in obedience and service, by which knowlédgo is gained. This 
latter is the chief source of a passionless state (virága) which annihilates 
the impulse (dsvara) of the embodied spirit, whence procceds the closing 
(samvara) of the passage to such impulses, and this again incites men to aus- 
tority whereby they are occupied iu tho mortification of tho spirit and the 
body. This mortification is of twelvo kinds :—(1). not to ont at particular 
times. Formerly abstinenco from solid food for a wholo year was practised, 
and by some for nine months, but in these days six months is tho longost 
duration: (2). to eat sparingly, and to beg for food from not more than fivo 
houses, and to fast till the next day if none bo forthcoming, and to abstain 
from five things: viz, milk, curds, butter, oil of sesame and sweets: (3). 
mortification of the body in enduring the sun’s heat: (4). to take rest on 
hot sand, (5). to endure nakedness in cold: (6). to draw up the arms and 
legs and sit on the haunches. They say that it requires a long time before 
these six practices can be successfully accomplished, and many fail in their 
performance. 

Regarding the oxpiation of sins, strange penances are prescribed for 
each transgression, such as, obedience to the religious director; servico of 
ascetics ; reading of voluminous books; bowing the head in meditation. This 
latter must not be for less than two gharis, and somo among former devo- 
tees continued it for twelve years: to stand with the arms hanging down. 
and to refrain from movement. These six exercises quickly lead to per- 
fection. 

There are forty-five great texts among this aect, of Which twelve, 
are termed Angas, considered to be sacred books. (1), 4 chdrdnga, rule of 
conduct for ascetics, (2). Sútrakritángað containing three hundred and sixty 


l These are mentioned passim in the H. H. Wilson's text (Essays I, 284). 
Akéranga SGtra as delicacics to bo Tho Sthánángam, is on the organs in 
avoided. Jacobi. which life abides, or the ten acts ossen- 


$ I correct the transliterations from — tial to purity. The Samavdydngam, on 
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precepts of devotees and demonstrations of each. (3) Sthdndnga, in which 
from oue to ten (acts) essential to purity are enumerated, begiuning with 
one, applicable to the upper and lower worlds, and so throughout the 
series to ten. (4). Samavdydnga; herein from ten to ten millions are 
enumerated and divers other truths. (5). Bhagavatydnga; this contains 
thirty-six thousand questions put by Gautama to Mahddeva! and the 
answers thoreto. (6). Jüdtddharmakathd, containing thirty-five million 
ancient legends. (7). Upásakadaéé, an account of ten devotecs of Maha- 
deva.! (8). Antakriddasé, on those who have attained the eternal 
beatitudo of liberation. (9). Anuttaropapati-kadasénga,? on the blessed 


the hundred Puddrthas or catogories. of holy knowledge, discussion of truth, 
The Bhagavatyangam, on the ritnal or investigation of spirit, naturo of cor- 
rulos for worship. The JAdtddharma- poreal life and tho like, 

kuthd, an account of the acquisition of Tho tradition of the Svotambaras 
knowledgo by holy personages. The runs that tho fourteon Púrvas had been 
Updsakadaéd, rules for the conduct of incorporated iu the twelfth Anga, the 
Srávakus or secular Jains, apparently Drishtivada, which was lost before 
in ton loctures. Tho Antakriddagd, on 1000. A. V. A detailed table of contents 
the actions of tho Tirthankaras in ten of it and the Párvas has survived in tho 
loctures. The ninth is on the principal fourth Anga, tho Samaváyánga and in 
or final births of the Tirthankaras in the Nandi Sütra. Jacobi: Jaina Sütrag 
ten lectures. The tenth is a grammar p. XLV). Irefer tho reader to Weber's 
of questions, probably on the code of Sacred Lit. of the Jains published in 
tho Jains. Tho olevonth on tho fruits the Indian Antiqunry for an exhaustivo 
or consequences of actions. To this criticism on the Angas and Pürvas, their 
list which is takon from Hemachandra tenor and antiquity. The existing 
of tha Svetambara sect, who was a Siddhänta belongs oxclusively to the 
zealods propagator of tho Jain doctrines Svetámbaras, and the loss of the Drish- 
in the twelfth century, a supplemen- (iváda, he conjectures, is due to the 
tary twolfth Anga, called Drishtivdda influence of their orthodoxy, as it had 
is added, divided into five portions, direct referonce to tho doctrines of the 
Besides these which profess to be derived schismatics. It had been added to the 
from the oral instructions of Mahdvira other eleven as a secondary addition 


himself to his disciplos‘and especially 
to Gautama, there isa class of works 
fourteen in «number, quumerated ky 
' Hemachandra, called Párvas because they 
were drawn up by the Ganadharas before 
the Angas. Abul Fazl has taken this 
aggregate of fourteen works, as the 
entire twelfth Anga to which he pre- 
fixes Púrva with the Hindi numeral 
chaudah, The Pürvas, treat of the 
dootrine of existence, and non-existence, 


and its incongruity with the rest led to 
its suppression. Uncertainty and want 
of fixity attach to the entire Jain 
writings; the oldest portions of their 
literature are but disjecta membra, and 
as rogards the date of their composition, 
Separated from each other by oxtensive 
periods. I. A. Part CCXIII, p. 285. 

1 An error for Muhdrira. 

$ In the text Anuttaro-vaydnga, 
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who for their good works have passed into tho twenty-sixth dogroo of 
paradise, (10). Prusnavyékaramínga, mentions various works, the source 
of good and evil acts. (11). Vipákaérutinga, former consequences of 
actions, which having borno the recompense of good and evil are forever 
laid to rest, (12). Chauduh-pirednga (anga of fourteen Púrvas), contain- 
ing questions that concern mankind generally, with various reflections and 
classes of acts. 

The twenty-four Tirthankaras having in these deliverances revealed 
tho will of the Supremo Being, their successors collected them and reduced 
them to writing. Twelvo of them are termed Updngas, in which tho 
purport of the former books has been concisely recorded with somo addi- 
tional matter, Four books are called Mila-Si/ras, in which are given 
the usages of religious preceptors, the mode of begging, manner of life, 
mortification, worship of God and rules of composition. Six works are 
termed Chedda-grantha, on expiation of sin. Ten othors are called Pdiuna,! 
explanation of the anatomy of the limbs, the manner of birth in onimals, 
and all that takes place at tho dissolution of elemental connection, and 
other subjects. Another work designated Nundi-Sitra, treats of the fivo 
kinds of knowledgo, which have been already mentioned. 

The devotées of this sect are called Vote) Sishya (disciple), is an 
inquirer who enters on this path. Ganega-Sishya* is an ascetic who for six 


—— en s 


— 


tho title Mülu-Sütra, of which thore nre 
four. Tho text is composed in metro 
and principally &okas, Tho entiro Sid- 
dhánta according to Weber, nt presont 
embraces 45 toxta divided into six 
groups. (I), eleven or twelve Augns. 
(2). twelve Upängas. (3). ten Painnas. 
(4). six Cheddasütras. (5). two Sdtras 
without a common name, Nandi and 
Anuyógadváram. (6). four Müla-Sutrus. 

Tho names of all these will bo fonnd 
in I. A, Part CXII, October, 1888, 

$ Tho term S'ramana (in Prákrit and 


1 The Sanskrit for this Prákrit word 
is Prakirna, and siguifics a collection of 
miscellancous rules. 

Weber in his Sacred litorature of the 
Jains says that the third group of texts of 
the Siddhánta is formed by the ten 
páinnas, a name which denoting ‘scat- 
tered, hastily sketched ” pieces, well suits 
their real nature as a group of texts cor- 
responding to tho Vedic partéishtas, It 
is as yet undetermined how old is 
their position as tho third part of. tho 
Siddhanta and what caused their location 
there, They are with few exceptions 
in metre anda considerable portion of 
them refers to the proper sort of eutha- 

‘nay, the confession required for this 
end and the abjuration of everything 
evil. Physiology, mythology and astro- 
logy and hymns are also treated. (I. A. 
Part CCLIX. April 1892,) Weber is 
unable to make out the significance of 


Hindi, written S mana) 4s also applied 
by the Jainas to tho Yuti with the same 
meaning, and is similarly employed by 
the Buddhists: and Wilson (I. 175) 
supposes that the Sommonacodom of 
Siam is merely a corruption of the words 
8’ramana Gautama, the holy Gautama 
or Buddha. 

3 From Gaya-iéa lord of troops; Gana 
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months at a strotch restrains the inordinate spirit within the prison of 
freedom from desire. Ifhe eats one day, he fasts two, and defiles not 
his hand with milk, curds, butter, oil nor sweets. He eats only of a little 
parched wheat thrown into hot water, and begs for alms only from one 
house; his nights are spent till morn in prayer, and five hundred times 
during each night he prostrates himself in worship, and in the day reads 
the book of Bhagavati.! 

The Pravartaka (founder), has much the samo character, but on 
account of his zeal and experience is nominated by the chief religious autho- 
rity of the time over the pilgrims in this desolate wilderness, to super- 
intend their daily actions and appoint suitable penance for such as are 
indolent and inclined to ease, The Sthdvira (elder), is an assistant to 
the preceding who controls the refractory and aids the languishing. The 
Ratnádhika, or Pantydsa as he is also called, is zealous in the service of 
God wherever duty calls and thither speeds to remedy disorder: he also 
prepares the place for the Achürgu or spiritual teacher, and has the care 
of his garments and the settlement of disputes among the ascetics is com- 
mitted to him. The Upádhyáya (sub-teachor), has nearly the same rank 
as an Achdrya, and the disciples verify under his direction the words of the 
sacred texts and the questions thereto appertaining, These teachers possess 
nothing of their own but the garments which will be particularised later. 
The Achérya is a personage of a genial disposition, reverent of aspect, pleasant 
of speech, grave, learned and benevolent. He must bo acquainted with 
the proofs of the doctrines of his sect, and learned in the precepts of the 


with the Jains signifies a school ora 
school derived from one teacher, and 
Ganadhara, the head thereof. Abul 
Fazl employs either the Hindi or Pra- 
krit forms for these words. S'ishya 
is Stkh, commonly applied to tho 
followers of Nanak. 

1 This work is mentioned by Wilson 
(I. 281. Essays 1862, Rost) as one of 
the eleven primary works, of the Jainng, 
an instruction in the various sources of 
wordly pain, or in the paths of virtue, 
and consists of lessons given to Gautama 
by Mahavira and is in Präkrit, in 36,000 
stanzas. The Bhagavati is named by 
Hemachandra in his enumeration of the 
sacred Angas or Jaina soriptures, in the 
fifth placo. lts title signifies the 


blessed’ (i ¢.,) “ instruction“ or eùayyéà- 
tov, un honorific title for vydkhydpraj- 
hapati (instruction in doctrine) probably 
the most authentic work extant on the 
lifo and teaching of Mahavira (Weber, 
Fragment der Bhagavati. Pagel). It 
consists of a series of questions by 
Imgabhüti, Roha, and other disciples 
of Mahavira to that sage, and his answers, 
relating to a variety of topics, such as 
time and matter and their duration, the 
nature of hell- bodies, their punishments, 
states and continuance ; whether exis- 
tence or non-existence be prior in time, 
the condition and duration of embryonic 
life, quostions of casuistry, moral duties, 
fruits of works, legends, deities and tho 
ages of worlds, 
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other eight schools and skilled to refute them, and no treatise should be 
unknown to him. The burden of the care of his Hock lios upon his 
shoulders, and to promote the welfare of his institute must be his chiof aim. 
Garments and books that are in excess of ordinary requirements are in 
his keeping for supply at need to inquirers of this road. The Ganadhara 
by fullness of knowledge and good works arrivos at an exalted degree 
of wisdom, and possesses tho eight miraculous ondowments mentioned 
in the Pátaiijala system. He is the representative of the Jina, Tho Jina 
who is also called Tirthankara (creating a passage through tho circuit 
of life), surpasses this dignity und attains omniscionco, is beantiful of 
countenance, and perfect in the moral order. His breath is redolent with 
fragrance aud his words full of wisdom. His flesh and blood are whito, and 
none has ever seen him eat or defecate. Neither sickness nor sweat 
nor dirt contaminate his holy person. His nails and hair grow not long. 
His words fall so harmoniously that every listoner might doom that his 
speech was music. In whatsoever land he resides, snakes, scorpions 
and other venomous reptiles disappear, neither excess nor deficioncy in 
rainfall occurs, and war, pestilence and drought cease. When he moves 
abroad, the trees are voiceful in praise, and many ministoring spirits 
attend to guard him. It is said that his beatißod soul is imprisoned 
in the ventricular cavity of his form by a special connection, and in 
contradistinction to men in general, he is illumined by three kinds of 
apprehension, obtains coguition through the organs of sense nnd mind 
(manas) and the purport of all books is laid open to him. Ifo discerns all 
that has form whether far or near, and after being born, and through tho 
discipline of austerities, he becomes cognisant of the secret thoughts of mon 
and arrives at the sublime degreo of omuiscience, These qualities belong 
to the whole twenty-four Túrthankaras of whom mention has been mado, 
The ascetics of this body have no intercourse with women, and avoid 
the spot where the sound of her voice is heard. They abstain from meat, 
fruit and sweemeats. They cook no food in their own dwellings, and at the 
meal-time of others, they approach a house and there stand and announce 
themselves by the words, “dharma lábha" that is, ‘he who doeth good, 
receiveth a reward,” and without importunity, tgke whatever of daily, 
cooked food is brought. They may not tako away! milk, oi] and rice 
together for food, and without being covetous of the taste thereof must 
speedily swallow their meal, And they must not knowingly accept 
food cooked especially for them or for the sake of mendicants in general, 
nor which has been brought from out of a dark room, nor fetched by mounting 


1 J read Ai) instead of either o Nor Alan, 
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from a low to an elevated place, nor for which the lock of a door has been 
opened nor brought out having been previously purehased.! They drink 
nothing but warm water and do not eat or drink? during the night, Thoy 
never light a lamp nor have a fire in the house in which they dwell, Thoy 
may not pick up any thing fallen nor wash any member of the body but 
that which is actually soiled, They must avoid avarice and anger, and 
abstain from falsehood, from injury to life and from theft, and may have 
no worldly goods, but only necessary raiment. This, in other than winter 
time, consists of three robes. One of these is used as a loin cloth, a second 
thrown over the shoulder like a belt and the third worn over tho 
uncovered head.? In wiuter a special woollen garment is added. They have 
also a cloth a little more than a span and a half in length and breadth 
which they keep folded in four. This is placed over the mouth when 
reading and the two ends are stuffed into the ears sothat no insect may 
enter and be injured, nor the person nor the book be defiled by 
saliva. They also carry a Dharmadhvaja * mado of woollen hairs like a 
tassel, bound with scarlet cloth and fixed in a wooden handle As they 
constantly sit on the ground, they first gently sweep it with both hands 
that nothing may remain beneath, The elders of this sect, who have 
been briefly mentioned, spread an old woollon cloth by way of carpet, 
and spond their days profitably in fasting and good works, Every six 
months they pull out the hairs of thoir head with their hands and nails, 
and go barefoot among thorns and stony places, but in the rainy season 
they do not stir abroad,’ 


lI translate with dittidence this 8 The text has G0 to dross, an 
crabbed and ungrammatical sentence. error of tho diacritical pointa for ding) 


The Akáranga Sütra lays down rules 
for these cases. The reason for the 
prohibition regarding food set on a 
loft, or platform or olevated place, is 
that the layman might fetch and erect 
& stool or laddor and fall from it and thus 
hurt his person or injure other living 
beings in his descent. Neither should a 
monk or nun atsept food px»pared over the 


8 Two of the three robes nro linen un- 
der garments, Kshaumikakalpa, and ono 
woollen npper garment (aurnikakalpa). 
Besides these (kalpatrya), the monk 
possesses an alms-bow] (patra), with six 
things belonging to it, & broom (rajos 
harana), and a veil, for the mouth 
(mukhavastrika ). Jacobi, p. 67, n. 3. 


fire, (Jacobi, p. 105, 113) nor accept food The emblem or ensign of religion,” 
which for the sake of another has beon This term is commonly applied in Sans- 
put before the door, if the house-holder krit to a hypocrite, as one who hangs out 
has not permitted him to do so or if he a flag of religion to cover other de- 


gives it to him. (p. 118), nor which he signs. Their broom is called ' rajoha- 
, knows has boen prepared for the sake of rana, dast remover, 

many Sramapas, and Bráhmaņas, guests, s The reason of this is, that many 
paupers and beggars. (91). living beings are produced and many 
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The laity of this seot are called Srdvaka, They observe, firstly, the 

following twelve rules. I. Never to injure the innocent. II. To avoid (the 
following) five kinds of untruths which are accounted great falsehoods ; (1) 
false testimony, (2) breach of trust, (3) regarding land, (4) in praise and 
and blame of others, (5) concerning a cow. III, Not to stain their hands 
with dishonesty. IV. Not to look upon the wife of another, V. Tobe 
content with a moderate share of worldly goods. VI. To give the sur- 
plus in charity. VII. On journeys, to move stated distances. VII. To 
determine the daily need of food and other necessaries, and to live accord- 
ingly. IX. Not to approach a spot where a sati has taken place ora 
robber executed. X. To set apart two or threo gharís of tho twenty-four 
hours, and with complete detachment of heart to employ theso in devo- 
tion to the bountiful Creator. XI. At the hour of sleop to resolve on absten- 
tion from further food, and effacing the suggestions of desiro, to lay down to 
rest. XII. On the 8th, 14th, 15th, and Ist day of the lst quarter of the moon, 
to abstain from food and drink throughout tho day, and to feed the first 
beggar (met with) on the morn of the break of fast. The points aforesaid 
should be gone over every day and at the time of rest, and the conscience 
be therein examined. 

The claim of rectitude of life in this austere sect is applicable to a man 
who fulfils the following conditions :—He should constantly listen to the 

reading of the sacred texts, perform works of charity, make a practice of 
praising the virtuous, defile not his tongue in disparagement of another, 
especially of temporal rulers. He should take in wedlock one who is his 
equal, and be ever in fear of committing sin. He should conform to tho 
laws of the land wherever he abides, and should so choose his dwelling that 
it be not public to every passer-by, nor yet so secluded that none can dis- 
cover it, and it should not havo more than two or throe doors. He should 
choose good neighbours and associate only with the virtuous. He should 
be dutiful to his father and mother, and avoid acity or a province invaded 
by foreign troops. He must regulate his expenses in accordance with hig 
income, and make his dress conform to the same» standard. He must 
be assiduous in reading the divine books, and avoid an unrestrained 
spirit in the regulation of his life.! He mast take his meals at stated times, | 
and observe due measure in his regard for worldly wealth, and the get- 
ting thereof and attachment thereunto, and should be zealous in hospitality 
to a guest, an ascetic, and in the care of the sick. He should not be self. 


seeds spring up, the footpaths are not passage, ono being exactly the reverse 
recognisable. (Jacobi) p. 186. of the prohibitory injunction in the text. 
1 There are various readings to this 
27 
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opiniated, nor a lover of his own speech. He must prize learning. He 
must not journey out of season, nor into a country where he cannot practise 
hia religion, nor enter into & quarrel without discerning his ally from his 
enemy. He must sympathize with his kindred, and be provident and 
far-sighted, and recognize the claims of gratitude, and so bear himself in his 
outward conduct that men may hold him in regard. He must be modest, 
gentle and courteous in demeanour, and exert himself in the interests of 
others, and subduing his internal enemies, hold his five senses under the 
control of reason. 

The prohibitions to be observed by both the ascetics and the laity are, 
to abstain from flesh-meat, wine, honey, butter, opium, snow, ice, hail, 
everything that grows beneath the earth, fruits whose names are unknown, 
or that contain small seeds, and from eating at night. 

The Jaina institutes recognize two orders, tho Svetambaras (clad in 
white), and Digambaras (sky-clad). The latter wear no clothes and go 
naked. According to the Digambaras, & woman cannot attain final 
liberation! Thoy say that when any one arrives at the sublime degree 
of mukti, he needs no food till he dies. They are at one with the 
Svetambaras on many points. Tho writer has met with no one who had 
personal knowledge of both orders and his account of the Digambaras has 
been written as it were in the dark, but having some acquaintance with 
the learned of the Svetambara order, who are also known as S'ewra? he 
has been able to supply a tolerably full notice. From ancient times, 
throughout the extent of Hindustan, the Brahmans and Jains have been 
the repositories of knowledge and coremonial observance, but from short- 
gightednoss have held each other in reproach. The Brahmans worship 
Krishna as a deity, while tho Jainas relegate him to service in hell. Tho 
Brahmans deem it better to face a raging elephant or a ravening lion 
than to meet with one of this sect. His Majesty, however, in his earnest 
search after truth, has partially dispelled the darkness of the age by the 
light of universal toleration, and the numerous sectaries, relinquishing their 
mutual aversion, live in the happy accomplishment of a common harmony. 


l There is a division between the among the Jainas, as among the Brahma- 
„Digambaras And Svetunlouras on this nical Hindus, is divided into four orders ; 
point, tho latter conceding the donbtful the student (Brahmacharya), the house- 
privilege of final annihilation to women holder (grihastha), the hermit (réng, 
also. The other points of difference prasha) and the mendicant (dhikshuka). 
may be read in Wilson’s Essays I. p. a religious mendicant of the 
940. They are not of sufficient import- Jaina sect according to the Dictionaries, 


ance to record in a note, but not too bnt Colebrooke (IT, 176) applies it to the 
trivial to create the bitterest rancour Jaing in general. 


between the orders. The priestly caste 
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Bauddha. 

The founder of this rational system of faith is known as Buddha, and 
is called by many names.! One of these is Sékyamuni, vulgarly pro- 
nounced Shdkmini. It is their belief that by the efficacy of a life of 
charity, he attained to the highest summit of wisdom, and becoming om- 
niscient, secured the treasure of final liberation His fathor was Rája 
Sudhodana, prince of Behár, and his mother's name was Máyá. He was 
born by way of the navel? and was surrounded by a brilliant light, and 
the earth trembled, and a stream of the water of the Ganges showered 
down upon him. At the same time he took seven stops, uttored some 
sublime words, and said, “This will bo my last birth.” Tho astrologers 
foretold that on his attaining the age of twenty-nine years and soven days, he 
would become a mighty ruler, institute a new religion, and accomplish 
his final liberation, At the very timo foretold, bo renounced the world and 
retired into the desert. For a short period ho lived at Bonares, Räjgir, 


and other sacred places, and after many wanderings reached Kashmir, 


1 Among those are, Bodhi-sattva 
(essence of intelligenco) Sramana Gau- 
tama, Mah Sramana (the great ascotio), 
Tathágata (one who hath gone, i. e., 
proceeded like his predecessors, tho 
Buddhas), Sugata (the Welcome) Bha- 
gavat (tho divine), Arhat, Sarvártha- 
Siddha (all fulfilled) Devatidova (god 
of gods) and others. E. Rockhill. (Life 
of Buddha) and Saint-Hilaire (Lo 
Bouddha et sa religion). Abal Fazl 
gives the name of tho father as Siddho- 
dan, Bishop Bigandet, Thoodaudana, 
doubtless the Burmese prononciation 
of the palatal sibilant. 

8 According to Foucaux (Histoire du 
Bouddha Sakya Mouni), from the right- 
side of his mother ‘sans que le côté 
droit de sa mére füt brisé, de méme qu’ 
autrefois quand ily etáit entré (p. 97.) 
A plate taken from a bas-relief of the 
Calcatta Museum is given by Foucaux 
in the appendix to his volume, showing 
the birth of Buddha in the fashion des- 
cribed. The earthquakes take place 
when a Buddha enters and leaves the 
womb of his mother, and when he passes 
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into Nirvána, (59). Tho light filled tho 
world at tho timo of his leaving tho Tud- 
hita, or fourth hoaven, accompanied by 
hundrods of millions of deities, to ontor 
tho womb of his mother, and agnin broko 
forth eclipsing tho sun and moon, and 
the splendours of Brahmá and Indra at 
his birth. His steps woro made in tho 
direction of tho cardinal points, and ac- 
cording to tho Tibetan account of Rock- 
hill, looking to the East ho said, ' I will 
reach the highest Nirvana ;' to the South, 
‘I will bo tho first of all creatures:’ to 
tho West, this will be my last birth ;" 
to the North, *I will cross the ocean 
of existenco:“ but the directions, the 
sentences, the manner of tho steps, dif. 
fer in Rockhill, Bigandet, Hardy, and 
Foucaux. I may conclude with Baint- 
"Hilaire; “jd ne citeffis point seg 
folies si elles ne servaient d' abord & 
faire connattre la tournure d'esprit des 
Bouddhistes, et ensuite à montrer 
a'quelle hauteur ils placent leur Boud- 
dha au dessus de tous les dieux du 
Panthéon brahmanique." 

8 The ancient Rájágriha of which the 
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Many of Hindu race, and from the coasts, and from Kashmir, Tibet and 
Scythia: were converted by him. From the date of his death to the 
present time, which is the fortieth year of the Divine Era, two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed.! He possessed the gift of an 
efficacious will and the power of performing miracles. He lived one hun- 
dred and twenty years. The learned among the Persians and Arabs, name 
the religious of this order Bhikshus ;* in Tibet they are styled Lámas. For 
a long time past scarce any trace of them has existed in Hindustan, but 
they are found in Pegu, Tenasserim and Tibet. The third time that the 
writer accompanied His Majesty to the delightful valley of Kashmir, he met 
with a few old men of this persuasion, but saw none among the learned, 
nor observed anything like what is described by Hafiz Abru and Banäkati. 
The Bráhmans regard him as the ninth avatára, but do not accept the doc- 


trine commonly ascribed to him, and deny that ho is their author, 


ruins may still bo seen in the Patna dis- 
trict, identified by Genl, Cunningham 
as the residence of Buddha and the 
capital of the ancient Magadha, called 
also, by him Kuśágára-púra (town of the 
Tusa · grass) ; Kusinárá and Kusinagara in 
Rockhill, It was visited and described 
by the Chinese pilgrims Hiouen Thsang 
and Fa-Hian, It is girdled by its five 
hills, one of which Baibhár, is the Web- 
háro Mountain of the Pali annals, con- 
taining the Sattapanni cave, in front of 
which the first Buddhist Synod was held 
in 543, B. O. Another cave is in the Rat- 
nagiri hills, which in the Lalita Vistara, 
is said to have been tho scene of 
Buddha's meditations: V. Ano. Geog. 
of India. 

1 The 40th year of the Ilähi era, cor- 
responding with A. D., 1596, would 
make the date of the Buddha’s death 
B. 0.4866. The supposed date of this 
oocorrence differs widely, as Mr. Cowell 
observes (Colebrooke. Essays I. 414, 
n.) in the various, Buddhist countries, 
ihe most probable being B. O. 543 or 
477. Foncaux gives fourteen dates 
found in the Tibetan works, vis., B. C. 
$423, 2148, 2185, 2139, 1810, 762, 653, 
646, 880, 837, 676, 884, 1060, 882 (from 


Csoma, Tibetan Grammar, p. 199-201.) 
Trans. Lalita-vistara, Introd, xi, 

4 In the Tibetan version of the Mahá- 
parinirvana Sütra, “The Book of the 
Great Decease,” are related the events 
of the last year, the seventy-ninth of 
the Buddha's life; v. Rockhill, p. 122. 

8 In tho text Bakhshi. This word oc- 
curs in Marco Polo (Yule I. 298) as Bacei 
and in a note (p. 305) it is explained to 
be a corruption of Bhikshu, the proper 
Sanskrit term for a religious mendicant 
and in particular for Buddhist devotees. 
The word was probably applied, adds the 
note, to a class only of the Lámas but 
among the Turks and Persians became a 
generio name for them all, and this 
passage from the Ain is quoted in sup- 
port. It continues, that according to 
Palas the word among the modern 
Mongols is used in the sense of teacher, 
and is applied to the oldest and most 
learned priest of a commanity, who is 
the local ecolesiastical chief. Among 
the Kirghiz Kazzáks the word survives 
in Marco Polos sense of a medi- 
cine-man” or conjurer, In Western 
Turkistán it has come to mean a Bard. 
From its association with persons who 
could read and write, it seems to have 
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They hold the Deity to be undefiled by incarnation, and with the Sdn- 
khya, Mimdmed, and Jaina systems, do not consider him the author of orea- 
tion. The world, they deem to be without beginning or end, and the whole 
universe to be at one moment resolved into nothingness, and at another 
created again as before.! They accept the doctrine of the recompense of 
good and evil deeds, and of hell and heaven, and knowledge, according to 
them, is a quality of the rational soul. The ascetics of this religion shave 
their heads, and wear garments of leather and red cloth. 

They are frequent in their ablutions, and refuse nothing that is 
given them as food, and hold all that dios of itself as killed by the act of 
God, and therefore lawful. They hold no commerce with women, and kill 


gradually passed into the sense of a 
clerk. Under the Mahomodan rulo, it 
Was applied to an officer who performed 
duties analogous to those of Quarter. 
master General and thence came to 
mean a paymaster. 

1 There are four well-known sects 
which have arisen among the Bauddhas. 
The Mddhyamikas or Nihilists maintain, 
on a literal interpretation of Buddha's 
sttraa, that allis void. The Yogdchd- 
ras or Subjective Idealists, acknow- 
ledge all else but internal sensation or 
intelligence to be void. The Sautrdn- 
tikas, or Representationists, allow no 
external objects apprehensible by per- 
ception, The Vaibhdshikas, acknow- 
ledge the direct perception of exterior 
Objects, Both these latter think that 
objects cease to exist when no longer 
perceived; they have a brief duration 
like a flash of lightning, lasting no longer 
than the perception of them. Their 
identity is momentary; the atoms or 
component parts are scattered, and the 
Concourse or aggregation was momen- 
tary. The Sarva Sangraha Darfana, dis- 
cusses the subtile position at some 
length, The momentariness of fleeting 
things, the colour blue, &0., is to be in- 
ferred from their existence ; thus what- 
ever is, is momentary like a bank of 
clouds, and all these things are. An 


existence of practical efficiency is oge 
tablished by perception to belong to the 
bluo and other momentary things, and 
tho exclusion of existence from that 
which is not momentary is established, 
provided we excludo from it non-mo- 
mentary succession and simultancity, as 
exclusion of the continent is oxclasion 
of the contained, Practical efficionoy 
is contained under succession and simul. 
taneity. It cannot reside under the 
permanent becauso during its exertion 
of presont practical efficiency it has no 
such power over tho past or future. 
Hence succession and simultaneity being 
excluded from the non-fluxional, and 
the latter being without practical ofi- 
ciency, the oxistence of tho alternative 
of momentariness is established. Pro- 
fessor Gough in & note, illustrates 
this view by a quotation from Ferrior's 
Lectures and Remains, in which he con- 
siders the heavons glowing with & thou- 
sand hues continually changing, so that 
no abiding colour can be seen, even for 
the shortest sime. In The millionth, 
‘part of a second, the whole glory of the 
painted sceno undergoes an incalculable 
series of mutations; it is a series of 
fleeting colours, no one of which ie, be. 
cause each of them is continually melt. 
ing into and vanishing in another. 
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nothing that has life, and looking on plants as possessing it, they refrain 
from digging them up or cutting them. 

Their spiritual energies are directed to six objects: the repression of 
anger, the pursuit of wisdom, soliciting alms,! true understanding of the 
worship of the Supreme Being, fortitude in austerities, perpetual commune 
with God. Three things are affirmed by them to be the source of good- 
ness: knowledge, disinterestedness, freedom from envy; and twelve 
seats the source of good and evil, viz., the five senses, their faculties,’ the 
common sensory, and intellect. These twelve, they term Ayatana (seats). 

There are four objects of thought which in placo of paddrtha (cate- 
gories), they call (chaturvidha) Arya-satya, four sublime truths, The first 
is Duhka-satya reality of misery, which is of five kinds. (1). Vijñána, 
(sensation). (2). Vedand, consciousness, the recompense of good or evil. 
(3), Sanjñá, name or denomination of things. (4). Sanskára, (impression), ` 
aggregate of merit and demerit, Some assert that since all things are in a 
state of momentary flux and reflux of existence, the intellectual conscious- 
ness thereof is designated by this term. (5). Rupa (form), comprehends 
the five elements, and their evolutes, and because all these five produco 


bodily sufferance, they are distinguished under this head.® 


i This reading is in the notes to the 
text, which selects a variant having a di- 
rectly opposite meaning, but this would 
be in contradiction to the common prac- 
tice of the Bhikshus, and of Buddha 
himself, v. Rockville pp. 56-57. 

$ 80 in the Serva Sangraha Darfana, 
“ After acquiring wealth in abundance, 
the twelve inner-seats are to be tho- 
roughly reverenced : what use of rover- 
encing aught else below.” The five 
organs of knowledge, the five organs of 
action, the common sensory, and the in- 
tellect have been described by the wise 
as the twelve inner seats.“ For $5923 


in the text, read the variant 3%. The 
words of the S. S. D. are 

gäer Tee wer ef w | 
wait wf fcf sim Nef 


8 These five are termed Skandhas (in 


„Páli. Khandhas) that is the elements and 


attributes of being. They embrace all 
the essential properties of every sentient 
being, possessed in a greater or lesa 
degree, according to tho being. When 
& man dies, his Khandhas perish, but by 
tho force of his merits (Kamma) a new 
set starts into existence, and a new be- 
ing appears in anothor world, who 
though possessing different Khandhas, 
and a different form, is in reality identi- 
cal with the deceased, because his Kamma 
is the same. v. Colebrooke, I. 418, n. 
from Childers. Prof. Cowell observes 
that thus according to the stricter 
schools of Buddhist philosophy, as repre- 
sented in Ceylon, soul does not exist 
apart from the five Skandhas, and is 
simply their aggregation, and consequent 
ly, any real transmigration cannot pro- 
perly be affirmed of Buddhism. 
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The second, Sumudaya-Satya (progressive accumulation of evil), is 
all that arises from desire and anger, and which under its influence says, 
‘Tam,’ or, ‘ that is mine.’ 

The third is Márga-satya (reality of means), the habit of thought that 
the world is in momentary annihilation and roproduction. The fourth 
is Nirodha-satya (reality of annihilation) which they call Mukti or final 
liberation. Ten conditions are necessary to attain this degree: (I). 
Charity. (II). Abstention from evil and practising virtuo, that is, to refrain 
from the following ten actions, viz., taking life, molesting, taking that which is 
not given, incontinence, falsehood, speaking ill of the good, irascibility, idle 
speech, evil intention, intercourse prohibited by religious precept. Seven 
duties are to be fulfilled. Respect for the roligious guide and spiritual 
director; veneration of idols; observing the service of others ;! praiso of 
the good; influencing to good works by gentle speech; perseverance 
through success or failure in sustaining others in virtuo: learning tho 
duties of worship. (III). To be neither elated nor doprossed by praise or 
blame. (IV). To sit in a particular posture. (V). To introduce an idol into 
a templo which they call chaitya. (VI). To regard the things of tho world 
as they really are, (VII). To be zealous in the soven practicos of Yoga 
prescribed in the Pátañňjala system. (VIII). To acquire tho habit of five 
duties: viz., a truo and firm acceptance of tho commands of tho religious 
director; to be mindful of them and to carry them out: to reduce tho body 
and spirit by rigid austerities; to efface from the heart all external im- 
pression; to keep the mind fixed only on tho Supreme Being. (IX). To 
strengthen the bonds of knowledge so that they cannot be broken. (X). To 
enter upon the knowledge by which final liberation is accomplished. Pra- 
mana, proof, with this sect, consists of pratyaksha (perception), and átman? 
(self), and there are two causes of knowledge, evidence of the senses, and 
demonstration. The first is four-fold, viz., apprehension by the five senses, 
or perception by the common sensory or apprehonsion of the knowledge 
of the things themselves, or when by reason of tho mortification® of 
the senses, the non-apparent and the visible become igentical. 

In regard to inferenco and the exposition of the external percipibile * 


their argumentation is lengthy and extremely subtile. : 


l A variant has—' Seeking to do the 
pleasure of others.’ 

3 The Bauddhas do not recognize soul 
(Jiva or átman) distinct from intelli- 
gence (chitta). This latter dwelling 
within the body and possessing indivi- 
dual consciousness, apprehends objects 


and subsists as self. In that view only 
is átman, self or sou). Colebrooke I, 47. 

8 The full stop after h in the 
text, is an error and should be removed, 

4 An external percipibile is not admis- 
sible in consequence of the following 
dilemma, Does the object cognitively 
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The Bauddhas are divided into four sects, 

1. The Vaibháshikas, like the Nyáya school, believe in separate in- 
divisible atoms for each of the four elements but perceptible by the eye; 
and with them existence is predicable of two entities, cognition and its 
objects, the latter being apprehended by the senses. 

2. The Sautrántikas affirm that objects are cognised by inference. 
3. The Yogácháras admit only intellect which produces the forms of 


objecta. 


The Mddhyamikas hold both cognition and objects to be void (súnya 
Hindi sun) and confound existence and non-existence.! 

Many treatises have been written on each of these divisions and there 
is considerable variance of opinion on questions of objective and subjective 
‘existence. Three sciences are regarded by them as important; the science 
of proof: the science of administration : the science of the interior life, 


apprehensible arise from an entity or 
not? It does not, for that which is 
generated has no permanence, nor is it 
non-resultant, for what has not come in- 
to being is non-existent. Ordo you hold 
that a past object is cognitively appre- 
hensible as begetting cognition? If so, 
it is nonsense because it conflicts with 
the apparent presentness of the object, 
and on such a supposition, the sense or- 
gans might be apprehended. Further 
is tho pereipibile, a simple atom or a com- 
plex body? The latter it cannot be, 
this alternative being ejected by the 
dilemma as to whether the whole or part 
is perceived. The formor alternative is 
equally impossible, an atom being su- 
persensible. Intellect having therefore 
no other percipibile but itself, is shown 
to be its own percipibile»and luminous 
with its own light. Sarv. Saug Dar. 
p. 24. : g 
* 1 The derivation of these terms is thus 
given by the Sarva. Sang. Dar. 

The Nihilists are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which their religious teacher 
announces, and defective in interroga- 
tion, hence their conventional designa- 
tion of Médhyamikas or Mediocre. The 
Fogichéras are so atylód because while 


they accept the four points of view pro- 
claimed by their spiritnal guide, and the 
void of oxternal things, they ask ‘why 
has a void of the internal (or baseless- 
ness of mental phenomena) been ad- 
mitted’ The name Sauträntika arose 
from the fact that the Buddha said to 
certain of his disciples who asked what 
was the ultimate purport (antra), of the 
aphorism (stra). ‘As yon have inquired 
the final purport of the aphorism, be San- 
träntikas. Those that reject belief in a 
void, and that sensation alone is reality 
and that sensible objects are inferrible, 
hold all this to be absurd language (vi- 
ruddhá-bhdshá) and are known as Vai - 
bhéshikas. 

Whether the same sects yet subsist 
among the Banddhas of Ceylon, Tibet 
and trans-gangetio India and in China, 
Professor Gough thinks deserves inquiry. 
It may be safely affirmed that their con- 
tinuity is as little enduring as that of 
the doctrine from which they sprung. 
One hundred and ten years after Bud- 
dha’s death ten propositions were put 
forward by the Bhikshus of Vaiséli, 
which were not of the master's teaching, 
and condemned by that Council V. 
Rockhill. Chap. IV. The history of 
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gei 


Néstika.! 
Chérvdka, aftor whom this school is named, was an unenlightened 


eighteon schools produced by a gront 
gchigm is briefly sketched in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

1 This term significs ono who disowna 
tho existonce of a futuro life. Chdrrdke 
is mentioned in the Mahábhárata, ac- 
cording to Prof. Cowell. (Colebrooke, 
I. 496, n.), as a vákshasa who endea- 
voured by a false report of Bhima’s death 
to win tho Pandavas in tho moment of 
their trinmph. Tho founding of tho 
sect is ascribed to Vrihaspati, whose 
aphorisms, (Vürhaspatya Sutras) quoted 
by one of the commentators of the Vo- 
dánta, wore made the object of a long 
and fruitless search in India by Dr. Fitz 
Edward Iall. (Dr. Muir. Journ. R. A. S. 
299-314). Dr. Muir is not aware how 
far this seot can bo traced back in In. 
dian literature. Ndstikas (Nihilista), 
Páshandís (horotics), and revilers of 
the Vedas are mentioned in many parta 
of Manu's Institutes, but itis not clear 
what sects aro comprised under theso 
terms: traces of a sceptical spirit 
are found throughout Indian and indeed 
all literaturo, tho common parasitic 
growth on all systems of belief. Dr. 
Banorjea, clearly shows tho results of 
philosophical speculations on the Brah- 
manical creed, and bow small was the 
essential difference betwoon the hereti- 
cal and so-called orthodox schools. Tho 
Lokáyatikas (worldlings or prevalent iu 
the world, from loka-dyata) are n branch 
of this sect according to Colebrooke, but 
the term is employed as a synonym for 
the Chárvákas in tho Sarva-Sangraha 
Daríaga. This Jatter work gives an 
exposition of their doctrine, which in 
brief is that tho end of man is enjoymont 
of sensual pleasure, the only hell, mun- 
dane pain, the only Supreme, an earth. 
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ly monarch and tho only liberation, 
death. Tho fonr elements aro the ori- 
ginal principles from which when trang- 
formed into tho body, intelligenco is 
produced, as sugar with a ferment nud 
other ingredients becomes au intoxi- 
cating liqnor, or as betel, areca, lime 
and extract of entechu chewed togo- 
ther, possess an exhilarating property 
not found in thoso substances rovor- 
ally. Tho son! boing identical with the 
body, the attribntion of qualities, ns fat- 
ness, lennness, &e., to the body is in- 
telligiblo as being the seat of golf. oun, 
sciousness, Inference is not admitted, 
(as smoke from fire), because tho invari- 
able connection of tho middle torm 
with the major, found likewise in tho 
minor, docs not possess its pawer of 
causing inferenco by virtue of its ecis. 
tence, as the eye, &c., aro the eanses of 
perception, but throngh its being known, 
The means of this connection being 
known, i8 not perception neither external, 
becanse in tho ense of the past and fu- 
ture, the universal proposition, ome 
bracing tho invariable connection of the 
major and middle terma, cannot in every 
caso be known, nor internal, sinco the 
mind is dependent on tho senses; it is 
not inference, because overy inference 
requires another to establish it, causing 
a retrogressiqn ad infinitum; it is not 
tet imony, nor comparison, and since the 
knowledgo of the condition must precede 
the knowledyé of its absence, it is only 
in the former case that a knowledge of 
the aniversality of the proposition is 
possible, that is, a knowledge in the form 
of such a connection between the middle 
term and major term, us is distinguished 
by the absence of such a condition, and 
ax, again, the knowledge of the condition 
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Bráhman. Its followers are called by the Brähmans, Nástikas or Nihilists. 
They recognise no existence apart from the four elements, nor any source of 
perception save through the five organs of sense. They do not believe in 
a God nor in immaterial substances, and affirm faculty of thought to result 
from the equilibrium of the aggregate elements, Paradise, they regard as 
& state in which man lives as he chooses, free from the control of another, 
and hell the state in which he lives subject to another's rule. Tho whole 
end of man, they say, is comprised in four things: the amassing of wealth, 
women, fame and good deeds. They admit only of such sciences as tend 
to the promotion of external order, that is, & knowledge of just admin- 
istration and benevolent government. They are somewhat analogous to 
the sophists in their views and havo written many works in reproach of 
others, which rathor serve as lasting memorials of their own ignorance. 


THe EIGHTEEN SCIENCES. 
(Athara Vidya). 

Having taken a brief survey of tho nine schools of philosophy 
existing in this country, I proceed to state some of tho points on which 
the Brahmans of the first six systems are agreod and thus brighten the 
interest of this exposition. l 

They say that he has attained the summit of knowledge who has 
garnered his stores of wisdom from this number of sciences and by fathom- 
ing their depths, satisfied the desire of his heart, 
depends on that of the invariable con- thonghts ending in death, accounting 


nection, the fallacy of reasoning in a the onjoyment of their Insts their chief 
circle is produced. Hence by the im- good. ‘This’ they say, ‘I have gained 


possibility of knowing tho universality 
of a proposition inference is impossible, 
The chapter concludes with a quotation 
from Brihaspati in recommendation of 
the maxim eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die, imputing the invontion of 
religions rites to the desire of gaining & 
livelihood, and the authorship of the 
Vedas to bnffoons, knaves, and demons. 
„Abal Fasl’s concluding words are fully 
justified. It is this sect which appears 
to be denounced in the Bhagavad Gíta 
(XVI. 10 ff), “Giving themselves up 
to insatiable laste, full of deceit, vanity 
„and folly, they cherish immoderate 


to-day ; that desire of my heart I shall 
obtain. This possession is now mine: 
that also shall be mine hereafter. Iam 
rich, I am noble. What other man is 
like unto me. I will give largesse. I will 
be merry. Tossed to and fro by many 
thoughts, enveloped in the meshes of 
delusion, devoted to their lusts, they 
go down to hell.” The Bhagavad Gita 
was probably not written before the 
third century, A. D., and the thoughts 
and language strikingly recall the Chris- 
tian Scriptures from which it is suspect- 
ed with much reason, that it drew its 
inspiration. 
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The first division consists of the Rig Veda: the second is the Yajur 
Veda : the third is the Sdma Veda; and the fourth, the Atharvan. 

These four are considered to be divine books, as already mentioned. 
Each of them treats of four matters :—(1). Vidhi, precept and its cogency ; 
(2). Arthavdda,! praise and its recompense; (3). Mantra, invocation aud 
prayer which are profitable iu particular cases ; (4). Námalheya, appellation 
of important acts. Each of them also treats of three things: — (1). Karma, 
exterior works; (2). Updsand, religious meditation; (3) Jnd, perfected 
knowledge. 

The fifth, the Purdaas, Eighteen distinct works are styled by this namo. 
They explain in a clear manner the difficulties ocenrring in the four Vedas 
above mentioned, and each of them treats of the following fivo subjects:— 
(1). The creation of the world. (2). The dissolution thereof, (3). Geuca- 
logies of various families. (4). Account of the fourteen Manvantaras, 
These are fourteen Manus or holy spirits who, during the whole life of Brah- 
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l In the Mimamsd, "Vidhi refers to 
those passages of tho Veda, which being 
in the potontial, imperativo, or passive 
futare participle, have a diroctly in- 
junetivs force; Arthavdda refers to 
those which explain and illustrate the 
object of somo act enjoined by a former 
Vidhi.” (Colebrooke, T. 327, noto by 
Prof. Cowell.) A sketch of tho general 
tenor of the Vedas will be found in 
Colebrooke, I. 8-102. The Rigveda con- 
tains mantras or prayers, chiefly en. 
comiastic whence the namo, from the 
verb rich to praise, and the term has be- 


come applicable to such passages of any ` 


Veda as are subject to rules of prosody. 
The first Veda in Vyása's compilation 
comprises most of these texts and is 
called the Rig Veda. The Yajur Veda 
relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices 
as its name implies, from the root Yaj, 
to worship. It contains some passages 
called rich as being in metre. It is di- 
vided into two the white Yajar Veda 
and the Black. The first is the shortest 
of the Vedas, and both contain prayers 
and invocations. Tho distinction of co- 
lour is from the disgorging of the ori- 
ginal Veda by a disobedient disciple 
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at tho command of his preceptor Vai- 
S&unpáyaua, tho rest of whose disciples 
wero instructed to pick up and swallow 
the soilod texts, which were then callod 
’ black? This they did in the form of 
partridges, (tittiri) hence the namo Tut, 
tiriya, applied to it. Tho disciple over 
whelmed with sorrow, invoked the sun 
who sappliod a new revolation, enllod the 
white or puro. The Simaveda derives 
its name from its efficacy in romoving 
ain (from tho root Sho, to destroy). 
The prayers in this aro intended to be 
chanted (Colebrooko I. 71). The Atharva» 
veda, consists of formulas obvinting the 
effecta of error, or untoward incident in 
tho performance of a sncrifico, and is os. 
sentially difforent from the othdr three 
Vedas, which*are sometimes mentioned 
without any notice of the fourth, from 
The difference in its age and purport, 
The derivation of the word is said to bo, 
according to Monier Williams, from an 
obsoleto word athar, fire, and hence a 
priest who has to do with fire and Soma ; 
and Atharvan is also the name of the 
priest, represented as a Prajápati, who 
was the first to obtain fire and offer 
Soma, and the author of the Veda, 
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má, will appear successively for the guidance of mankind, and sustain 
by their power the burden of the world. The life of each is seventy- 
one times the four ages, a revolution of the four ages being four 
million three hundred and twenty thousand years.! They likewise 
motion the fourteen Indras associated with them, (for they say that 
during Brahma’s life, fourteen deities will successively rule the celestial 
regions), and the actions by means of which they attain to this dignity. 
There are further the legendary narratives of celebrated monarchs. 

Tho names of the Purdnas are:—(1) Matsya. (2). Márkanda. (3). 
Bhavishya. (4). Bhágavata, (5). Drahma-vaivarta. (6). Brahmánda. (7). 
Brahma. (8). Váyu. (9). Vamana. (10). Vishnu. (11). Várdha. (12). 
Agni. (13). Narada, (14). Padma. (15). Linga. (10). Kúrma. (17). 
Skanda. (18). Garáda3 

There are eighteen other books called Upa-puránas, explanatory of the 
foregoing, which are said by some to be of recent origin Their names 
aro:— (I). Sanatkumara, originally Suura, so called from tho name of 
its compiler. (2). Náradíya. This was also the name of a Purdna and 
the same may be said of some others, Tho Upa-purágas in fact, contain 
accounts uot given in tho JPurápas, and they are styled by tho 
designations of their originals. (2). Nárasinha. (3). S'ivadharma. (4). 
Durvisasa. (5). Kúpila. (6). Mánava. (7). S'áukara (8). Ausanaga, 
(9). Véruna, (10). Brahmanda. (V1). Káli and also Kdliká. (12). Mdhes- 
vara, (18). Nanda. (14). S'dmba. (15). Aditya, (16) Ixirásara. (17). 
Bhdgavata. (18). Kurma, 

The sixth of the sciences is called Dharma-S’dstra, (institutes of the 


— 


1 Seo n. 4, p 174 of this volume. 

3 A fow variations occur in theso 
names, some lists of the Paránas omit- 
ting a few and substituting others. 
Their general contents are given in Wil- 
son's preface to his translation of the 
Vishnu Purana, t 

8 The toxt is here doubtfal, bnt this 
reading seems to bo tenable. The great-, 
er namber of these are not procurable, 
and the names of only a few are specified 
in the least objectionable anthorities. 
In the few instances known (I quote 
Wilson) they differ little in extent or 
subject from the Puranas themselves, 

4 This name does not occur in either 
of Wilson’s lists, which substitute Saura, 


the name given by Abul Fazl, as the 
original of the first, Sanatkumára. 
These lists aro taken from the Devi 
Bhágavata and the Revä-Khända, 
authorities of questionable weight. Tho 
former pretends to be considered tho 
authentic Bhigavata which Wilson does 
not admit. The name of Bhágavata, 
he says, does not occur in any authontio 
list amongst the Upa-puránas, and it has 
been placed there to prove that there are 
two works so entitled, of which the 
Purina isthe Devi Bhágavata, and the 
Upa-purána, the Sr Bhágavata. The 
true reading should be Bhárgava, the 
Purápa of Bhrigu,: the Deví Bhégavata 
is not even an Upa · puri na. 
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law) or doctrine relating to good works. This is also taken from the 
Vedas, and accompanied by a multiplicity of detail. It is also called 
Smritt,' and has a similar number of divisions, Tho principal subjects of 
these books are three. The duties of the four castes rogarding religious 
worship, the duties of administration, and the expintion of sins. 

The names of tho eightoon codes of memorial law (smriti) aro as 
follows :— 

(1). Manu. (2). Yajhavalkya. (3). Atri. (4). Angiras, (5). Uíanas 
(6). Gautama. (7). PurdSara, (8). S'ankha Likhita. (9). Vishnu. (10). 
Háríta. (II). Vasishtha. (12). Yama. (13). S'ítdlapa. (14). A pastamba, 
(15). Kátyáyana. (16). Vrihaspati. To these somo havo added tho 
following two. (17). Vydsa, (18). Daksha.® 

The names of the eighteen Upa-smriti or minor law codes aro— 

(1). Angiras. (2). Jábáli. — (3). Náchikela. — (4). Skanda. (9). Laug- 
dkshi. (6). Kdéyapa, (7). Vydsa. (8). Sanatkumára. (9). Shatren.8 
(10). Janaka. (11). Vyághra. (12). Kátyáyana. (13). Jétukarmya. (14). 
Kapinjala, (15). Baudháyama. (16). Kanáda. (17). Visedmitra. (18). 


Swnantu. 


L Besides tho evidence of precept from 
an extant revelation (sruti), another 
source of evidence is founded on tho 
recollections (smriti) of tho ancient sages. 
These recollections have come down 
by unbroken tradition, and are known 
under the title of DAarma-S'dstra, the 
institutes of law, civil and religious, 
This sacred code of law comprises a 
system of duties, religious and civil. 
The latter includes law, private and 
criminal, the forms of judicial proceduro, 
rules of pleading, law of evidence, adverse 
titles, oaths, ordeal, &c. By the terms 
Sruti and Smriti, it is signified that tho 
Veda has presorved the words of revela- 
tion, while the system of law records tho 
sense expressed in other words. It has 
been promulgated by thirsy-six ancient 
sages, named in three verses of the 
Padma Parana. The Hindus revere these 
institutes as “containing a system of 
sacred law, confirmed by the Voda itself 
in a text thus translated by Sir W. 
Jones, 
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“God, having created tho four classes, 
had not yot completed his work ; but in 
addition to it, lest tho royal and mili- 
tary classes should become insupportable 
through their power and ferocity, ho 
produced the transcendent body of laws: 
since law is the King of Kings, far moro 
powerful and rigid than they, Nothing 
can be mighticr than the law, by whoso 
aid as by that of tho mightiost monarch, 
even tho weak may prevail over the 
strong.” V. Colebrooke, pp. 337-466. 

2 Theso legislators are sometimes 
classed, according to Monier Williams, 
in three divisions under tho three heads 
of Stittvika, Réjasa and Támasa, accord- 
ing to the tendency of their writings. e 

8 Or Shatarzu. Doubtloss tho Shot, 
trinéa a well-known work on law. The 
Shattringanmata was a collection of the 
opinions of 80 Munis of whom tho names 
of all 18 mentioned in tho above list, 
occur; and several of the second. In 
Janaka, and Játákargya, Abul Fazl writes 
z for j. 
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The seventh is S’iksha (Phonetics), the science of letters. 

The eighth is Kalpa, ceremonial, a science which treats of ten kinds of 
duties from the beginning of marriage to the time when the son is invested 
with the Brahmanical thread; viz., the marriage; cohabitation: the third 
month from pregnancy to the fifth: the sixth to the eighth: the birth: 
the naming of the child: carrying him out to see the sun: feeding him: 
cutting his hair: investing him with the sacred thread. At each of these 
times special prayers and important ceremonies aro required. 

The ninth is Vydkarana, the science of grammer and linguistic 
analysis, upon which are based the rules for the composition of letters. 
Firstly, they reckon fifty-two letters under three kinds. Fourteen 
are vowels (Svara) which are both letters and diacritical accents, and can 
be pronounced without extraneous adjunct: These aro, a (C): á (Wr): i 
(x): í ($): u (3): ú (S): ri (we): ri (A): li (): li (g): (diphthongs) o 
(v): ai (V) : o (J): au (M. Thirty-three letters aro called Vyanjana,* 
consonants which cannot be sounded without a vowel. These are k (): 
kh (ei, g (3): gh (8): n (€) which is a letter having a nasal sound 
produced by the throat and nose, ch (FJ): chh (w): j (s): jh (w): ñ (: 
Lei: th (8): d (e): dh (@): n): trai: th (J): d (g): dh (4): n 
(0): p (9: ph (F): b (): bh (G): m (a): y (Y): r (T): 1 (@): v (8): 
s (9): sh (¥): s (S): h (FJ). There are five other letters, one of which is 
called Anusvára, sounded like kan with a quiescent nasal. Another is vi- 
sarga (a surd breathing), like the final Ain koh, A third is called jiwd- 
muliya, a letter between an hand a kh, and occurs as a medial and is sound- 
ed from the root of the tongue. The fourth is called gaja-kumbha kriti, 


1 For these following six doctrines of 
Phonetics, Prosody, Grammer, Etymo- 
logy, Astronomy and Ceremonial, com- 
monly called the Vedangns, see Max 
Müller's History of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 118, ff. The first are considered 
requisite for reading the Veda, the two 
next for understanding if, and the last 
two for employing it at sacrifices | S'ikshá 
is derived frem fak to, be able ané 
means a desire to know. The doctrine 
of the S'ikshá was embodied in the 
Aranyakas, and perhaps the Bráhmanas. 
Kalpa or Ceremonial is the fifth and most 
complete Veddnga. The ceremonies 
mentioned by Abul Fazl, are described 
in the Grihya.Sütras and are briefly 
alladed to by Miiller: p. 264. 


§ In Hindi binjan, as Abul Fazl trans- 
literates. I think it better to adhere, 
for the sake of uniformity, to the Sans- 
krit orthography thronghout, rather than 
alternate from one to the other as the 
text does and not seldom with corrupt 
or unintelligible readings. 

The third Vedanga is Vydkarana or 
Grammar, represented by the Gramma- 
rians ending with Panini, whose work 
however, snperseded those of his prede- 
cessors to such an extent that little but 
their names and a few rules under their 
authority have come down to us, V. Hist, 
Sansk. Lit. e 

8 This and the upadhmdntya spirants 
are regarded by Whitney as pure gram- 
matical abstractions, devised like the 
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a quiescent medial letter approximating in sound to a bha. The fifth is 
ardhabinda, & quiescent nasal, like a suppressed niin (w).! 

Such is the exposition of the Sanskrit alphabet as far as I have been 
able to transcribe it. Some points which it has been beyond my power 
adequately to explain I have but alluded to. The last fivo letters are 
employed with vowels and consonants alike, and each consonant is capable 
of being vocalized with the fourteen vowels. At the presont day the 
fourteen vowels (svara) are called mdtra® and two boing commonly 
omitted,’ twelve only are employed. Each written letter is separate and 
unconnected with the next. Letters aro of four kinds. If without a 
moveable vowel a letter is called (vydijana). If it bo a simplo short 
vowel or if it add one mtra to a quiescent long vowol, it is called Arasta.* 
Twice the prosodial time of a short vowel is called diryha, and if longer 
than two (i. e. three matras) it is called pluta or prolated. 

Hight modes of utterance are reckoned, viz., from the middlo of the 
chest: the throat; the root of the tongue : between the teeth : tho noso : the 
palate: the lip: and the crown of the head, There is considerable 
diversity of opinion in all that they discuss but I havo chosen the most gen- 
erally accepted view. Before the writer had gained any acquaintance with 
this language, he considered the grammatical structure of Arabio to bo 
without a rival, but he is now more fully aware of the immense labours of 
Hindu philologists, and the powerful regulative influence of thoir system. 

The tenth science is Nirukta, (etymology), a detailed commentary of 
Vedic texts.5 
EE 


long } vowel in order to round out the 
alphabet. to greater symmetry. Their 
use is to take tho place of s or r before 
a surd labial or guttural and their sound 
is in the direction of the German ch. and 
f. sounds ; when written at all they are 
commonly transliterated by x and G. 
They are now obsolete and replacod by 
the Visarga. 

l This is the anundsika sign vy or the 
anusvára, written above a syllable to 
imply a nasal infection of the preceding 
vowel. Some MS. employ the y where 
a nasalized (anundsika) vowel is to be 
recognized and elsewhere the’, but the 
two, Whitney observes, are doubtless 
originally and properly equivalent. The 
Gaja-kumbha kriti (lit. form of the fron- 


tal globo of an elephant's head) is the 
sign X of tho upadhmanfya spirant, pro- 
nounced like the Greek $. 

3 Properly the prosodial time of a 
short vowel. 

8 These are the long i and tho long 
l: tho latter does not occur in a single 
genuine wordein the language, and is 
added, says Whitney, for tho sako of an 
artifical symmetry. 3 

4 Abul Fazl^writes rhasva for hrasva,* 

6 This is the fourth Vedánga as re- 
presented by the Nirukta of Yüska and 
applies to Vedic etymologios exclusively. 
Like Panini’s Grammar where tho science 
of Vydkarana took shape as a Vedánga, so 
Yáska was one of the last authors to 
embody the lexicography of Vedic terms 
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The eleventh Jyotisha! is on astronomy and its wonders. 

The twelfth Chandas* is on metre and the classes of verse, 

The last six are called Angas,* that is to say that a knowledge of these 
six is necessary to the comprehension of the Vedas 

The thirteenth is the Mimámsá of which the three kinds havo been 


already mentioned. 


The fourteenth is the Nydya which has been summarily treated among 


the sciences. 


The fifteenth is the Ayur-veda, the science of anatomy, hygiene, 


nosology and therapeutics. 


in ono work. It is important to dis- 
tinguish his Nirukta, the text of which 
is usually called Nighanfu, from his com- 
mentary of tho Nirukta to which tho 
term Nirukta alone is ofton applied. 
The Nirukta consists of three parts; tho 
Naighan(uka, tho Naigama, and tho Dai- 
vata, in five chapters, containing lists of 
synonyms, words and Divinitios. Max 
Müller points out that the Grecks and 
Hindus alone of all nations have had inde- 
pendent conceptions of tho sciences of 
Logio and Grammar, but they started 
from opposite points. Tho Greoks bogan 
with philosophy and endeavoured to ad- 
just its terminology to the facts of lan. 
guage. The Hindus began with otymo- 
logy and their generalisations never 
went beyond arrangoment of grammatical 
forms, partly due to the sacred character 
of the Vedio hymns, wharein a mispro- 
nunciation might mar their roligious 
effect. Thus the grammar of tho latter 
has ended in a colossal pedantry, while 
that of the Greeks still infuencos modern 
cultare throughout tho civilised world. It 
is remarkable that whilo the Greoks were 
Jong in agriving at a complete nomencla- 
ture of the parts of speech, Plato know- 
ing but two, the noun and the verb, and 
the preposition not occarring till the 
time of Aristarchus, the Hindus had 
early an exhaustive classification. V. 
Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 160, ff. 

1 Jyotisha is tho last of the Vedángas. 
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It is taken from the first Veda.“ 


Its literature is scanty and is mainly repre- 
sented by a small treatise represonting 
the earliest stage of Hindu astronomy. 
Its practical object is not to teach this 
science but to convey such knowledgo 
of the heavenly bodios as is necessary 
for fixing tho anspicious times for Vedic 
sacrifices. It is in fact a sacred calon- 
dar, the moon being looked upon as the 
chief means of monsuring timo, a fact 
indicated by its etymology, its namo be- 
ing the same in Sanskrit, Greek and 
German and derived from a root that 
originally means to measure. Tho con- 
nection between the names of moon and 
month likowise indicates the oxistence of 
an ancient lunar chronology. bid. 

8 Chandas or Metre is the second Ve- 
dánga and is represented by, Pingala- 
nága's Metric which treats of Prákrit 
as well as Sanskrit metros, and is not 
older than the Mabábháshyn, the famous 
commentary on Panini. bid. 

8 Lit, ‘a limb.’ It is said of Sváha 
the wife of Agni, the goddess presiding 
over burnt-offerings, that her body consists 
of the four Vedas, and that her limbs are 
the six Angas, or mombers of the Veda. 
The name does not imply the existence 
of six distinct books, bot the admission 
of six subjects of study for the reading, 
understanding, and sacrificia] employ- 
ment of tho Vedas. Ibid. 

* It contains eight departments: 1 
S'alya, surgery; 2. S’dldkya, inquiry into 
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The sixteenth is Dhanur-veda, the science of archery and of the use of 
various other weapons, taken from the second Veda.! 

The seventeenth is Gindharva-veda, tho science of musio, vocal, 
instrumental and practical, taken from the third or Sáma-veda. 

The eighteenth is Artha-sdstra, treating of the acquisition of wealth 
and its profitable employment.* These four are termed subordinate or 
Upa-vedas. 

The arts and sciences cultivated throughout the extent of Hindustan 
are too numerous to mention, but somewhat of them shall be briefly 
reviewed as an acceptable offering to the ourious, in the hope that it may 
prove interesting as well as an incentive to inquiry. 


KARMA-VIPÁKA. 


Or the ripening of actions.’ This is a system of knowledge of an amaz- 
ing and extraordinary charactcr, in which the learned of Hindustan concur 
without dissentient opinion. It reveals the particular class of actions per- 
formed in a former birth which have occasioned the evonts that befall men 
in this present life, and prescribes the special oxpiation of cach sin, one by 
one. Itis of four kinds. 

Tus First Kixb discloses the particular action which has brought a 
man into existence in one of the five classes into which mankind is divid- 
ed, and the action which occasions the assumption of n malo or female 
form. A Kshatriya who lives continently, will, in his next birth, be born 
a Brahman. A Vaifya who hazards his transient life to protect a Bráh. 
man, will become a Kshatriya. A Súdra who lends money without interest 
and does not defile his tongue by demanding repayment, will be born a 
Vaigya. A Mlechchha who serves a Bráhman and eats food from his 


$ According to Monier Williams, it is 
the science of polity, or moral and politi- 
cal government. 

9 That is, the good and evil conse. 
quences in this life of human acts per. 


diseases of the head and its organs: 3. 
Réya-chikited, treatment of diseases af- 
fecting the whole body: 4. Bhíta-vidya, 
treatment of diseases of the mind sup- 
posed to be produced by demoniacal 


influence: 5. Kaumdra-bhritya, treat- 
ment of children: 6. Agada-tantra, doc- 
trine of antidotes: 7.  Rásdyana-tantra, 
doctrine of elixirs. 8. Vájfkarana-tantra, 
rules for increasing generative powers. 
Monier Williams. Sanak., Dict. 

1 Regarded as an Upa-veda connected 
with the Yajur-veda, and ascribed to 
Visvé-mitra; or, according to others, to 
Bhyiga Ibid, 

29 


formed in previous births. This work 
of Visvesvara-yhatta explains oxpiatory, 
rites to be performed in cases of disease, 
supposed to be the punishment of of. 
fences committed in a previous atate of 
existence, written in S'lokas in the form 
of a dialogue between Sakantalé Bharata 
and Sátátapa-Bbrigu, Monier Williams, 
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house till his death, will become a S'ídra. A Bráhman who undertakes the 
profession of a Kshatriya will become & Kshatriya, and thus a Kshatriya 
will become a Vaisya, and a Vaiśsya a S'ídra, and a S'ídra a Mlechchha. 
Whosoever accepts in alms a Krishndjina ! or skin of the black antelope, 
or the bed on which a man has died, or a buffalo, or receives an alms in 
the shrine of Kurukshetra, will, in the next birth, from a man become a 
woman. Any woman or Mlechchha, who in the temple of Badari- Náráyana ? 
sees the form of Nárdyana, and worships him with certain incantatiopg, 
will in the next birth, if a woman, become a man, and if a Mlechchha, a MA 
man. This shrine is in the hills north of Hardwär. They say that for any 
one who has not an accurately defined caste, the horoscopo of the result 
of any particular action is taken, and the place of Mars is observed. 
Whatever may be its position, the dominus domás shows the caste of the 
inquirer, and the dominant of the seventh house of Mars shows the caste 
of the inquirer in his former birth. If Venus and Jupiter, his caste is 
Brálman: if the sun and Mars, a Kshatriya : if the moon, a Vatsya: if 


Saturn, a S'ádra : if tho head and tail of tho Dragon, a Mlechehha.? 


L Probably on account of its sacred 
naes as in the coremony of binding the 
Brahmanical thread and serving reli- 
gious students for a couch or covering. 
The skin of tho antelope is taken asa 
symbol of the Brahmachárin stato, be- 
cause the pupil wears a skin. Müller. 
Hist. Sanst. Lit. p. 409. The Brahma- 
chárin isn Hindu religious student bound 
by vows of obedience and chastity. 

$ Commonly Badrindth, n peak of the 
Himalayan range in Garhwál Dist. N. 
W. P. reaching to a height of 23,210 
feet nbovo the sea. Its glaciers are the 
source of the Alaknanda river. On one 
of its shoulders at an elevation of 10,400 
feet, and 56 miles N. E of Srinngar, is 
another shrine of Vishnu bearing the 
game name. Ine existing temple is anid 
to have been erected 800 ycars ago by 
Sankara Swami who brought up the 
figure of the deity from the bottom of 
the river. Below the shrine is a sacred 
tank in which pilgrims bathe. The 
god is daily provided with food, and 
served on vessels of gold and silver. 


Immense numbers of pilgrims visit 
Badrináth annually, 60,000 persons hav- 
ing in some years attended the great 
festival. I. G. 

8 The last chapter of Albirüni's In- 
dica is occupied with the complicated 
explanation of the astrological calonla- 
tions of the Hindus, I refer the curious 
reader to the tabular representations of 
the different planets, their aspects, in- 
finences, houses and indications, to- 
gether with the tables of the Zodiacal 
signs and their dominants which are there 
given. Tho science has always been 
more profitable to the astrologer than to 
the dupo, and its truth subordinated to 
its emoluments. Jupiter, Vonus and the 
moon are accounted the lucky planets, 
while Saturn, Mars, the Sun and the 
Dragon's head, though the latter is not 
in reality a star, unlucky. Mercury ig 
variable and depends for its fortune on 
the planet with which it is combined. 
Sometimes two planets indicate the same 
thing, exercise the same influence and 
stand in the same relation to the event 
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Tur Srcoxp Kinp shows the strange effects of actions on health of body 
and in the production of manifold diseases. Physicians attribute these 
to constitution, but this science to the results of former conduct. Hindu 
philosophers class diseases under threo hends:—(1). Thoso that can be 
cured by medicinal treatment; (2). Those that are removable hy ob- 
serving the following courses of procedure; (3). Thoso that requiro the 
application of both. To diagnose each of these, certain symptoms are 

gnised which are classed under three states, viz., (1). actions deliberately 
committed in a state of wakefulness ; (2). such ns aro unconsciously done 
in that condition ;! (3). and those that are effected during sleep. In the 
first, the sickness is incapablo of remedy; in the second a romedy can be 
applied; in the third case, medicinal treatment to some extont restores 
health, but there is liability to relapse, Disorders of the henrt, they con- 
sider, as originating in intention, and those of the body from inadvertoncy 
and error. Volumes have been written on this subject and the advice of 
physicians disregarded as unprofitable. Some of those enuses of sickness 
are here set down for purposes of illustration. 

Heapacne is caused by former violent languago usod to father or 
mother, The remedy is to make the images of Kasyapa% and Adili of 
two folahs of gold and give them to the poor. The first of these two is 
regarded as the father of the Devatds, and tho lattor as the mother, 

Mabwtss is the punishment of disobedience to father and mother. 
The cure is to porform the Cháwdráyana,? which is to eat ono monthful on 
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in question, in which case tlie preference 
ia givon to the larger. The friendship 
and enmity of the plancts among each 
other, and tho iufluence of their dominus 
domus is of great importance, and at 
particular times their dominium, the time 
of which is computable, loses its original 
character. Many of Albirüni's terms aro 
taken directly from tho Greek. 

1 By what is a man impelled, O 
Várshneya ! " says Arjuna in the Bhaga- 
vad Gité, “when he commits sin even 
against his will, as if compelled by 
force P” “lt is lust;" replies Krishna 
“it ig wrath born from the passion 
mode: know, that this all-devouring, 
all-defiling is bere our foe. Knowledge is 
enveloped by this which is tho eternal 
foe of the wise man... and is an insa- 
tiable fame.” Davies’ Translation. , 


8 Ono of the Prajapatis or mind-born 
sons of Brahmá, Ho married thirtoon — 
of the daughters of Daksha, of whom 
the first was Aditi by whom ho had the 
twelve Adityas. See the Vishnu Pur. 
Wilson. v. also Vol. II. 38. 

8 This expiatory penance is continued 
increase and diminution of food by one 
mouthful during the dark and light fort- 
nights of the moon, beginning with 16 
at the full moon, to O nt the new, and 
"Increasing in jke manno». If this pen; 
ance begins with the full moon it is 
called Piputkd-madhya (having tho mid. 
dle thin like an ant): if with the new 
moon, Yava-madhya, having the middle 
thick like a barley-corn. Monior Wil. 
liams, Sansk. Lex. 
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the first day, and to increase the food daily by the same quantity for one 
month, and then to decrease in the same measure till one mouthful is again 
reached, and to make two images as above of two tolahs of gold and bestow 
thom in alms with one cow. 

EPrLEPSY results from having administered poison to another at the 
command of a superior. The cure consists of these two images, a cow, 
a piece of land and thirty-two sers of sesame-seed, with a repetition of some 
incantations in the name of Mahddeva. 

PAIN IN THE &YES arises from having looked upon another's wife, The 
cure is Chandrdyana. 

Burnpness is the punishment of a matricide which is followed by 
many years of suffering in hell. The cure is Prájápalya,! which is of five 
kinds :—(1), Bestowing a cow in charity; (2). Or one tolah of gold; (3). 
Or feeding twelve Dráhmans; (4). Or throwing into the fire ten thousand 
times & mixture of sesame-seed, butter, honey and sugar; (4). Or walk- 
ing a yojana, bare foot toa shrine, Let one or several of these be done in 
charity thirty times. Or let him make a boat of four tolahs of gold, the 
mast of silvor, and six paddles of copper. Or, if it be a punishment of 
disobedience to father and mother, the cure is, as already described, the 
images of Kasyapa and Aditi. These should not be of less than two tolahs, 

Dusbness is the consequence of killing a sister. The cure is to bestow 
in charity a cow made of four ¢olahs of gold, its horns being of two tolahs 
of silver, its hump of two or three mdshas of copper with a brass vessel 
for milk, and for seven days he should eat a mixture of curds, butter, urine 
and cowdung. 

Coll results from having eaten with an impious person or a liar, The 
cure is to fast for three days, and to give twelve tolahs of silver in charity, 

STONE IN THE BLADDER? is the punishment of incest with a step-mother. 
The cure is Madhu-dhenu (honey-milch cow). Let it be supposed that 
a miloh-cow of honey is formed thus:—Fourteen vessels full of honey, 
each of which shall contain a man and a quarter, must be placed with one 
folah of gold in front to represent the mouth; four sers of sugar. 
candy must represent her tongue; thirty-two sers of fruit, her teeth; 
pearls for the two eyes; and two sticks of ljgnum aloes for her horns; 
— — ——ꝛ— — 

I. Sacred to Prajépati. It signifies the twelve days and likewise a form of mar- 
giving away of the whole of one's pro- riage. Monier Williams. 


perty before entering on the life of an 3 Abul Fasl writes Ae ie for 
ascetic. It is also a kind of fast lasting wo 
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two plantains stand for her two ears; aud barley-flonr for hor teats, 
with three sticks of sugar-cane for each leg. A white woollen cloth is 
thrown over the vessels to represent her hide, and Dába, which is a 
particular kind of grass, is strewn above it. The hoofs are to be of 
silver, the hump of a ser and a quarter of copper: the tail of silk, thirty 
fingers in length, with skeins? of silk eleven fingers long hanging there- 
from. Two pieces of red cloth must be thrown over her nock, and seven 
heaps of grain, each of two sers weight, must be made, and a brass vessel 
placed in front, and another vessel full of honey set near to represent her 
calf, and a copper? vessel filled with sesame-seed. Next, certain inoanta- 
tions are made, and prayers are said, and alms given. 

Lameness is the result of having kicked a Bráhman. The eure is to 
bestow in charity a horse made of a tolah of gold, and to feed one hun. 
dred and eight Brahmans. 

Fever arises from killing an innocent Kshatriya, Tho cure: thirteen 
Bréhmans should read incantations in the name of Mahddeva ono hun- 
dred times, and sprinkle water over his image. 

Consumption is the punishment of killing a Brahman. A lotus flower 
of four tolahs weight of gold should be made, and the ceremony of the 
Homa* performed and alms given to righteous Bráhmans. 

Tumour is caused by killing a wife without fault on her part. The 
cure is to spread a black antelope-skin (Krishná)ina) and place thereon a 
heap of sesame-seed and a hundred folaks or more of gold, and read in- 
cantations and perform the Homa oblation. But the acceptance of such 
an offering is considered blameable. 

ASTHMA results from having accepted of this oblation, or of ono of the 
sixteen great offerings, or of an alms at Kurukshetra. The cure is to 
take & buffalo of iron, with hoofs and horns of lead, and to make a 
seotarial mark of stone on its forehead, garland it with flowers of 
the Kaner (Nerium odorum), and place upon it a black blanket and four 
talahe of gold, and three man and a half of pulse (Mash, Phaseolus mungo). 
The performer must have a sectarial mark drawn upon his forehead 
with the finger. The accepter of this charity is not well regarded. 


———————————————————— 
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1 The Kufa, Poa Cynosaroides; a eo 5 A variant reads thirty for this 
rificial grass. A Bráhman when ho word. 
reads the Vedas, must, according to Ma- * This is an oblation to the gods made 
nu (Institutes, II. 75), sit on kufa grass by casting clarified butter into the fire, 
with the points to the east. accompanied by prayers and invooa. 
3 The word in the text is incomplete, tions. 


probably , drot is intended, 
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DysgNTERY is the punishment for robbing a house. The cure is to 
give in alms a house and its necessary furniture, and seven kinds-of 
grain, thirty-two sers of each kind, a handmill, a pestle and mortar, a 
repository for drinking water, a kitchen-hearth, a broom, a cow, and money 
according to means, 

Toe Toten Kip indicates the class of actions which have caused 
sterility and names suitable remedies. 

A woman whose husband dies before her, was in & former birth of a great 
family and followed a stranger and on his death consigned herself to the 
flames. The cure is self-martyrdom by austerities, or suicide by throwing 
herself into snow. 

A woman who does not menstruate, in a former existence while in her 
courses, roughly drove away the children of her neighbours who had come 
as usual to play at her house. The cure is to fill an earthen vessel with 
water from a hundred wells, and to throw therein a betel-nut and ono 
mdsha of gold, anoint it with perfumes and give it to a Dráhman. She 
should also give five, seven, nine or eleven kinds of fruit to children to eat. 

SrERILITY ! is occasioned by a man or woman in a former birth having 
sold the children of other people, or the young of an oviparous animal, or 
reproached others for barrenness. Cure: the man and woman should 
enter the water at the meeting of two streams, wrapped in a single 
sheet, and bathe, and reciting certain incantations, pray to Mahddeva and 
give one mohur each to eleven Bráhmans, and a cow in alms on certain 
conditions, and make two images of Kasyapa and Aditi of two tolahs of 
gold each, and making an image of Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation (Vá- 
mana), bestow it in charity, And they should also fill eight winnowing- 
baskets with seven kinds of grain, aud lay upon it a cloth and cocoanuts and 
various kinds of fruit, with: flowers of saffron, aud sandal-wood, and give 
each of these to a virtuous woman, and hear the recital of the Harivanfa,? 
which is the conclusion of the Mahábhárata. 

A woman whose son dies shortly after his birth is thus punished for 
having in a former birth followed a common practice in Hindustan of expos- 
ing any child to die that is born when the moon is in the lunar station 


4: 


d Suturwan, lit. mule-lf«e, and signi- 
fies a barron woman, or having but one 
child. 

8.8eo, p. 285, Vol. II. The name 
signifies tho family of Krishna (as iden- 
tified with Vishna). It is aupplementary 
to the great epic on the history and 
adventures of Krisbua and his family. 


It contains 16,874 verses in three sec- 
tions; 1. Harivanéa, a description of 
the creation of the world, and the 
history of the solar and lunar races ; 2. 
Vishnu-parvan, a biography of Krishna ; 
8. Bhavishya-parvan, an account of the 
future condition of the world and its 
corruptions. Monier Williams - 
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called Múla (v. Scorpionis) or Aélesha (a 1 and 2 Cancri) or near the 
end of Jyeshthd (a Scorpionis, Antares), and a birth is especially a matter 
of reproach in Mula. The cure is to make a cow of four tolahs of gold, 
its hoofs of a tolah of silver, jewels for her tail, brass bells on her neck, 
a calf of a tolak of gold, its hoofs being of half a tolah of silver. 

A woman who gives birth to only daughters is thus punished for 
having contemptuously regarded her husband from pride. The cure is to 
plate the horns of a white cow with four tolahs of gold and burnish its 
hoofs with four tolahs of silver, and make a hump of ono ser and a quarter 
of copper and a vessel of two sers and a half of brass, and bestow this in 
charity. One hundred Bréhmans should also bo fed and she should 
fashion a figure of the deity of ten máshas and two surkhs! of gold, and 
reciting incantations, give alms and feed fifty Brahmans, 

A woman who has had but one son, is punished for having taken away 
a calf from its dam. Cure: let her giveaway a fino milch-cow with ten folahs 
of gold. 

A woman who has given birth to a son that dies and to a danghter 
that lives, has, in her former existence, taken animal life. Some say that 
she had killed goats. The cure is the fast of tho Ohdndrdyana, a cow 
given in charity and tho feeding of twolve Brahmans, 

A woman who has continued in a state of pregnancy for sixteen years, 
has in a former birth been burnt when pregnant; tho cure is an alms of 
Hiranya-garbha. 

BEING A MAID-SERVANT is the punishment for having in a former exis- 
tence, from ignorance, had criminal intimacy with the hfisband of another 
and been burnt for his sake. The cure is, if she be in the house of a 
S'údra, to convey her to the house of a Vaya, and thus by grada- 
tion of caste to a Brahman’s, where she should remain in servico till her 
death. 

In order to discover whether these punishments are for the deeds of 
the man or the woman, they should both take the horoscopes of the results 
of particular actions. If in the horoscope, eitherethe fifth or eleventh 
(mansion), shows the ascendens to be the Sun, Mars, or Saturn or the head 
or tail of the Dragon (ascending or descending node), and these affect tho 
character of the woman (as based on the three modes of goodness, passion 
and darkness) which is considered under the influence of Saturn, the 


1 See p. 854, Vol. II. p.163. The text has incorrectly sepa- 
3 One variant “ with arrows.” rated these two words and carried.” 
8 That is, the figure of "Brahmé. See * Garbha’ to the next paragraph, 
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punishment is reckoned to be that of the woman, otherwise it appertaing 
to the man. If in both mansions, the results apply to both. 

Tug Fourta Kinn treats of riches and poverty, and the like. Whoever 
distributes alms at auspicious times, as during eclipses of the moon and 
sun, will become rich and bountiful (in his next existence). Whoso at 
these times, visits any place of pilgrimage, especially Ilahdbds ( Allahabad), 
und there dies, will possess great wealth, but will be avaricious and of a 
surly disposition. Whosoever when hungry and with food before him, hears 
the supplication of a poor man and bestows it all upon him, will be rich 
and liberal. But whosoever has been deprived of these three opportuni- 
ties, will be empty-handed and poor in his present life. The cure is to 
fulfil scrupulously the duties of his state to whichsoever of the five 
classes he belongs, and also at Kurukshetra, in times of eclipse of the moon 
and sun, to bury in the ground a piece of gold, if it be but one másha, 
as an oblation. l 

Works havo been written on each of these four kinds, detailing the 
causes, symptoms, and remedies of these actions. I have but adduced a 
little as an exemplar of much by way of illusration. 


Ivara? 


Is the extraordinary science of predicting events by observing the 
manner in which breath issues from the nostrils. The expiration of breath 


L Each of the Zodiacal signs has pe- 
Culiar qualities, and these have been 
tebulated by Albirüni, from the Laghu- 
jdtakam. The cardinal points of Hindu 
astrology, as he observes, are the plan- 
eta, zodiacal signs and the houses. The 
nature of the aspect of every sign de- 
pends upon the nature of the ascendens 
which at a given moment rises above 
the herizon. The aspect, between one 
sign and the fourth or eleventh follow- 
ing, is a fourth part of an aspect: that 
between one sign and the £fth or ninth 
following, is half an aspect ; between the 
sixth and tenth, three quarters, and be- 
tween a sign and the seventh following, 
a whole aspect. If a planet stand in 
sigus which in relation to its rising, are 
the 10th, Lith, 12th, Ist, 8nd, 8rd and 4th 
. signs, its nature changes for the better: 


if in other signs for the worse. The 
Houses indicate severally, various parts 
of the body, future events as to life, 
property, disposition, the influences of 
particular planets and Zodiacal signs, 
&c. Some of the signs are male and 
others female alternately from Aries to 
Pisces. The first half of each malp 
sign is unlucky, as under the influenge 
of the sun which produces males, while 
the second half is lucky under the in- 
fluence of the moon which produces fe- 
males. Women are indicated by the 
seventh House which i& under the in- 
fluence of Saturn, as Abul Fazl rightly 
observes. 

3 In Hindi sur. The word signifies 
sound or musical tone, or air breathed 
through the nostrils. 
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krom the nostrils is in three ways. The first is when it comes principally 
krom the left nostril, and this they ascribe to the influence of the moon. 
It is then called Idá (vital spirit), or Chandra-nádi.! The second is chiefly 
from the right nostri), and is called Pingala (sun, or fire) and Sírya-nádi. 
The third is when the breath issues from the nostrils equally, which ig 
styled Sushumná and also Sambhi-nddi. This is attributed to tho influence 
of Mahadeva. 

Experts in this science distinguish tho excess or oven breathings by 
placing the thumb beneath the nostril. Two and a half ghayis is the 
time usually allotted to the two former kinds. The third occupies tho time 
taken to pronounce a long vowel (guru), that is, a prolated vowel, as in má, 
thirty-six times. From the first (A; called pariwdé* to the third titihi, 
the order of breathing is the Chandra-nddi, followed by tho Súrya- 
nádi for the same period, and, so on, altornatoly, to the end of the month. 
Some authorities regulate the ordor by weeks, allotting Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday to the Súrya-nádi, and Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday to the Ohandra-nádi : others, according to tho sun’s course through 
the Zodiacal signs, beginning with Aries for the Sürya-nádi broathings, 
Taurus for Chandra-nádi, and so alternately through tho signs to tho close 
of the year. Others again take the retardation of the moon in the 
Zodiacal signs inthe same manner. All are however agreed that irrogu- 
larity in the prescribed order is productivo of temporal misfortune. 
If the intermission continuo for two or three days, quarrels will onsue; 
if for ten days, a misfortune will befall the wife; if for fifteon days, 
a severe illness will disturb tho happiness of the house. Should it 
last for a month, the brother will die. If the Syn- ni breathings 
are in excess for one day aud night, the man will die after tho oxpira- 
tion of a year, If this anomaly continues for two and three days at 
a time, he will live a year for every day after the close of the year, accord- 
ing to the number of days. But if it continue for ono month, he will die in 
a month. If the excess of the Chandra-nddi be a day and night, tho man 
will fall ill after the expiration of tho year, and in, the same way, accord- 
ing to the number of days, after the close of the year, his sickness will 
continue. If the irregularity last for onp month continuously, ho will be 
rained in estate. If the excess of Sushumná continués for ten days, the man 
will die at the entry of the sun into Arics. If Chandra-nádi last this 
— a ů̃ ͤ cv6..—5.l Ht 

1 Abul Fazl transliterates Chandr-ndri 3 A lunar day, or the thirtieth part of 
and Sarúj-nári, as in Hindi. Néri, or a whole lunation, the first of which is 
properly, Nádi, signifies in Sanskrit any called pariiod. See Vol, II, p. 17, 
tubular organ of the body, vein; &c. . 
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period, perturbation of mind and sickness will ensue. If Ohandra-nádi 
continues in operation throughout sixteon days after the entry of the Sun 
into Aries, symptoms of sickness will supervene, When the San is in 
Scorpio, if Ohandra-nádi continues in operation for two or five days, the 
man will die in eighteen years, but if the Sun be in Virgo, in fifteen years. 
All are agreed that if at sun-rise, either Surya-nddi or Ohandra-nádi be 
operative, and the reverse of either at its setting, good fortune will result, 
otherwise a calamity will ensue, and if the Chandra-nddi breathing be 
reversed in four gharis, it is a sign of the occurrence of fortunate events. 

According to the varied conditions of hours, days, Zodiacal signs, 
planetary movements, and manner of breathing in the three ways, divers 
events attended with joy or sorrow and other circumstances may be pre- 
dicted. The Sirya-nadi and Chandra-nddi are each five-fold, and each 
division is named after one of the five elements. In two gharis and a half, 
twenty pals are allotted to air; thirty pals to fire; forty pals to water; 
fifty pale to earth; and ten to ether! Some however give five pals to 
ether, ton to air, fifteen to fire, twenty to water, and twenty-five to earth, 
which are altogether equal to a ghari and a quarter. When this revolu- 
tion is completed, the recurring series begins with earth, followed by water, 
fire, air and ether. Some suppose one ghari to be allotted severally to the 
elements of earth, water, fire, air and ether, and each element is distin- 
guished by the manner of the breathing. If it rise upwards, it apper- 
tains to the element of fire; if laterally and not beyond the measure 
of four fingers’ breadth, to that of air; if it descend, to that of water, 
its motion being sensible at a distance of twelve fingers. If the impulse 
be on a level with the nostril, neither upwards nor downwards, nor high 
nor low, and extending to a distance of eight fingers, it belongs to ether. 

.In what relates to the particular conditions affecting human actions, 
this science also furnishes information. Repose betokens the elemental 
influence of earth ; love of sensual pleasures and interior coldness signifies 
that of water; anger and the conditions that dispose the good inclinations 
of men to evil are the result of the fiery influence; and that of ether pro- 
duces states of divine contemplation, and the emptying of the interior soul 
of extraneous affections. 

They also erect a gnomon on a level surface of ground, and take the 
extent of its shadow according to determinate finger-measures, counting the 
length of one finger for Sunday, two for Monday, and so on, up to seven 
fingers for Saturday. To this they add twelve more and divide the whole 


1 Two and a half gharis «60 minutes, and a pal is equal to 24 seconds. 
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into five parts. If no digit-iudex is loft, it is ascrihed to ether ; if oue, 
to air; if two, to fire; if three, to water; and if four, to earth. 

Another practice is to insert the two thumbs in the orifices of the 
ears, and to close the mouth with the little and fourth fingers of each hand, 
while the middle fingers press each nostril, and tho corners of the eyes 
are drawn down by the fore-fingers, and the glance is directed botwoon the 
brows. A spherule then becomes visible. If it have a quadrangular shape, 
and as if liquescent, it appertains to tho element of earth; if it be the 
shape of a half-moon, and incline to white and appear hard and cold, it 
is of water; if 16 be round, bright, hard and black, and variously spotted, 
it is thought to belong to the element of air; if triangular and luminous, 
to that of fire, and if no spherule be visiblo, it is the effect of ethor. 

Imparting instruction, donations, visiting religious teachers and guides, 
repairing to the presence of idols, entering a city or house, and other parti- 
culars of movement and change of place, and (according to one opinion), 
undertaking a journey into a foroign country (and in accordance with 
general custom), buying and selling, the antidotes to various poisons, the 
repelling of ominous stellar influences, conditions of friondship, culling modi- 
cinal plants and herbs in the woods, operations in alchemy, works relating to 
Yoga and other duties of the same gracious character, are believed to 
be most salutary during the Chandra-nddi period; while entering the 
presence of kings, and undertaking war aro best during tho Sdrya-nddi. 
In the Chandra-nddi times, in battle, tho enemy should be engaged from 
the left; during the Surya-nddi, from the right. Bodily safety is gone- 
rally ascribed as dependent on the particular side of the broathing, ` 
The conquest of a province and (according to ono opinion) travelling in 
one’s own country, eating, sexual intercourse, bathing, imprisonment, with- 
drawing from any work, obstructing another’s affections, and the like 
inauspicious actions, are suitable to the Surya-nddi. In the Sushumnd po- 
riod, no work is undertaken. 

All works of an auspicious nature are undertaken under the influ- 
ence of the elements of water and earth, whilo those that are to be dura. 
ble are chosen with reference to the elements of fire and air. No good 
work is ascribable to ether. When proceeding to any place, that foot is 
first lifted on whichever side the breathing is gfentest, and if a person 
meets a superior to whom reverence is due, or from whom he expects to 
receive & favour, he takes care in his movements to keep that personage 
on the side on which he himself breathes ;! but an evil-disposed person, or 
a creditor, and the like, should be kept on the non-respiratory side. They 


1 The 3 after apf in this sentence is an error and should be omitted. 
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also say that upper and forward situations are dominated by Ohandra-nadi, 
and those inferior and behind, by Surya-nddi, and in both cases the parties 
must continue in their several positions till the action is concluded. 


Answers to inquirers. 


Should any one inquire whether a child about to be born, will be a 
boy or a girl, the person questioned must ascertain from which of his own 
nostrils the breathing is greater. If the questioner be on that side, he 
will gladden him with the news of & son; if not, he will reply that 
it will be a girl. If he breathes equally through both nostrils, there 
will be twins. If it should so happen that during the inquiry, he 
should breathe through one nostril more than another, he will predict 
the extinction of that life. Another opinion is that if the questioner 
stand on the Chandra-nddi side, it will be a girl; if on the Surya-nddi, 
a boy, and if the breathing be of the kind Sushumnd, an hermaphro- 
dite, Some say that the times referrible to the elements of earth and 
water, indicate a boy, and those of fire and air, a girl, and ether implies 
death. If the inquiries relate to matters concerning study, tuition, 
marriage, menial service or its employment, attendance on the great, and 
buying and selling, the element of water prognosticates speedy success; 
that of earth, more tardy ; of air, the success will be small; of fire, gain 
followed by loss. Ether shows no benefit, If the inquiry be regarding 
rain, the elemonts of earth and water indicate that rain will fall, but in 
the latter thoro is greater evidence of a plentiful supply to the crops. The 
element of air predicts clouds without rain; and fire, gentle showers. 
Regarding questions as to crops, water and earth show that they will 
yield the rovenue, and in the latter case a full harvest; air indicates a 
moderate crop, and fire that it will be burnt up. No evidence of result is 
shown by ether. Should the inquiry be relative to sickness, and if the 
period be Chandra-nádi, and the questioner be on the Súrya-nádi side, or 
vice versa, the sick person will die, but if he stand on the Chandra-nádi side, 
the patient will quickly recover. Should the question be made on the Stirya- 
nádi side, the illness will be protracted, but recovery will follow. Others 
look to the manner of the breathing. If the question be put during an 
inspiration which is cal‘ed living breath, it is a sign of life; but if during 
an expiration, which is styled lifeless breath, the patient will die; in all 
inquiries this rule is regarded. A man bitten by a snake or under 
demoniacal possession, or mauled by a hyena! is accounted among sick 
persons. 


a P SU a nie Ne es 


1 That is, a mad hyena, which only in that state is supposed to attack a man, 
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Should the question be regarding invasion by a foreign force: if the 
period be Chandra-nádi, and the questioner stand on that sido, it indicates 
an affirmative; if he stand on the Stirya-ndd? sido, a negative. Others 
say that if the times appertain to the elements of carth and water, no 
invasion will occur, but those of fire and air denote an advance. Ether 
gives no response. If the inquiries be concerning war and peace, 
Chandra-nádi implies the latter, and Sürya-nádi tho former. Some main- 
tain that the earth-periods predict a severo engagement and that many will 
be wounded, while fire, air and ether point to losses on both sides. Wator 
signifies a peace. If the question relate to the issue between tho quorist 
and his enemy, earth implies war, and that many will fall; fire predicts 
victory to the questioner; air defeat, and ether his death in tho engagoment ; 
water indicates a coming peace, If information be sought rogarding the 
result of hostilities between defenders of a country and foreign troops, 
Ohandra-nádi denotes victory to the former, and Gurya-nddi to the latter. 
Some are of opinion that if the questionor stand on the left, and the period be 
Chandra-nddi, if the letters of the name of the questioner be oven, ho will 
be successful: if he stand on the right, and it be Surya-nddi, and the 
number of the letters be odd, victory will rest with the latter. If both 
names have an equal number of letters, and the questioner be on the sido of 
the breathing nostril, the former will have the advantage; if on the side 
of the non-breathing nostril, the latter. 

If information is asked, regarding a person absent, the water-periods 
indicate his speedy arrival; earth, that ho is settled where ho is; air, that 
he has emigrated to another country, and fire implies his death, Ethor 
reveals nothing. If the thoughts of the questioner refer to any subjoct of 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, earth-poriods imply the 
vegetable; water and air, the animal, and fire, the inorganic and mineral ; 
the ether-periods point to the absence of these thoughts from tho mind of 
the questioner. 

Such is this strange account, of which let the foregoing suffico :— 


AGAMA . 
is & doctrinal treatise on incantations relativo to things that will pro- 
duce advantage or repel hurt, increas knowledge, and rentedy diseases, 
augment wealth, destroy enemies, cement friendship, secure conquest and 
advance good government, and the like. 

SAKUNA 
or augury, is the extraordinary art of predicting events from the motions 


and has no precise application to any hen-sparrow, 
particular kind, though it is loosely ren- 
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of birds. Their song, their silende, their movements and reposo, and 
indications of pleasure and sadness, and similar signs, discover the present 
and the future. There are many in this country who are skilled in this 
important science. One day, in a royal preserve, two mainds! sat perched 
side by side chirping low together. His Majesty deigned to inquire the 
subject of their converse from an expert in this divination, who replied 
that were he to reveal their confidence to his Majesty, he would not be 
believed. The male desired to pair while the female excused herself. It 
was not improbable that if the nest were searched stains of blood would be 
found. On examination being made, his words were found to be true, 
The sooth-sayers of Hindustan foretell future events chiefly by means of 
five methods, the stars, breathing from the nostrils, augury, incantations, 
and kevala?, which is divination by the throwing of dice, and it comprises 
various other kinds of prognostication. 
SKMUDRIKA 
or Palmistry, predicts events from observation of the character of the 
members of the body and their movements, and from lines and marks, and 
the results are generally accurate. 
Gdrupa ê 
is a science treating of snakes, scorpions, and other venomous reptiles, the 
effects of whose injurics it averts. By reciting incantations and repeating 
the genealogical descent (of the person affected) and praising his ancestry, 
the animal is made to appear. An extraordinary circumstance is the 


following :—They take an old snake of a particular kind, and after certain 
JJ ĩðVu. ee ee 


L Acridotheres tristis, The word is sdr 
in the Persian, a starling. The Sturnus 
vulgaris, or common starling, is the teliyá 
mund. 

$ This word in the Pátañjala system 
signifies the isolation of the soul from 
the bondage of all worldly ties (Kaiva- 
lya). With the Jainas, A¥vala signifies 
the pure unalloyed knowledge such as 
ascetics seek by penance The definition 

Abul Fazl I can nowhere discover. 

8 This is the name of the 17th Purána 
relating to the birth of Gáruda, the my- 
thical bird or vulture, half-man, half. 
bird, on which Vishnu rides. He ia the 
king of birds, descended from KaSyapa 
and Vinatä, a daughter of Daksha, and 
a great enemy of serpents ; ‘a hatred in. 


. herited from his mother, who had quar- 


relled with her co-wife Kadru, the mo- 
ther of serpents. He is represented ag 
having the head, wings, and talons of an 
eagle, and the body and limbs of a man, 
and has many names und epithets. Ao- 
cording to the Mahabharata, his parents 
gave him liberty to devour wicked men, 
but he was recommended not to touch a. 
Brahman. Curiosity, or hunger, how. 
ever, once prevailed, and he is said to 
have swallowed a Brahman and his wife 
together; but his throat was so burnt 
in the act that he was glad to disgorge 
them. It is probably this circumstance 
which gave rise to the practice men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl. 
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incantations they make it bitea Bráhman. When the poison works, the 
man becomes senseless, in which state he answers any questions put to 
him, and these prove correct. The Hindu sages believe that during the 
Kali cycle, nothing can be more true than these revelations of the unknown, 
and several works containing these answers are still extant, 


Ixpna-1ÁLA 
is the art of sorcery, of magical spells, and sleight of hand. The wonders 
performed by these means are beyond the power of expression. 


Rasa-vipr£ 
or Alchemy, is the science of the fusing of mercury (rasa), gold, silver, 
copper, and the like. It is by this art that the elixir, or philosopher's stone, 
is produced, 
RATNA-PARÍKSHÁ 

is the art of testing. jewels and precious stones of various kinds, and troata 
of their production, properties, value, and kindred subjects. 

KÁMA-ŚÁSTRA 
treats of the generation of the human race. 


SaurrrA 
or rhetorical composition, is a science comprising various kinds of knowledge. 
It sets forth the shades of signification in words, appropriateness of expres- 
sign, and solecisms of language. They hold tho Supremo Boing to be its 
author. The meaning underlying a word is said to be four-fold :—(1). 
Bak ( power of a word), is denotation and its conventional relation to the 
thing designated. (2). Lakshand (indication), communicates the applied 


—— 2 
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l This term is thus explained in the 
Sáhitya Darpgna, by Vis vanätha Kaviri ja, 
to which work Abul Fazl is apparently 
indebted for his information. The 
power by which in such an expression 
as “ the impetuous Kalinga,” a word suck 
as“ Kalinga,” incompatible with the epi- 
thet ‘impetuous,’ if taken in its own 
sense of a particular country on the 
Coromandel coast, causes one to think 
not of the country, but the men connected 
therewith .... this power communica- 
ted to it, other than that which belongs 
to it naturally, is called Indication. Of 
this element in the drama there are 6 
kinds. The treatise classes a word ac- 
Cording to the three-fold accident of its 
fanction, as Expressive, Indicative and 


Suggestive. Tho expressed menning is 
termed Váchya, conveyed to the undor- 
standing by the word's denotation (abhi- 
dha, literally, power or sense of a word) as 
a cow, or horse; the meaning indicated 
ig held to be conveyed by the word's indi- 
cation, lakshand, as above explained: 
the meaning tuggested (vyangya), is con» 
veyed by the word's Suggestion (vyeft. 
ejaná). “Indication” has a further 
eight-fold sublivision, into pure (suddha), 
and qualitative (gauga), which latter 
Abul Fazl classes separately, though 
acknowledging, lator on, its inclusion by 
some authors under the second head, 
v. p. 16 and ff. of Pramadà Die 
Mitra s translation of the above treatise. 
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meaning desired. (8). Gauna, ( qualitative), illustrates figuratively the 
thing compared. (4). Vyanjañá (suggestion), is to say one thing and 
mean another which has no apparent application. As, for example, a 
woman sent her maid-servant with a message to call her husband who, 
when she entered his private apartment, used criminal familiarity with 
her and sent an excuse by her for his not returning. When she took 
back the message, from the pallor of her face and the obliteration of 
her marks of sandal-wood and collyrium, and of the colour (from her 
lips), the wife understood what had really occurred. Though much 
pained, she showed no signs of it in her speech, but said,—‘ You are 
speaking an untruth; you never went to fetch him, but you went to 
the banks of the stream and bathed, for the collyrium is no longer round 
your eyes nor the sandal-wood unguent on your person." By this delicate 
irony she discovered her knowledge of what had taken place, and her 
own distress of mind.! 

Some consider the figurative sense (gauna), to belong to tho second head, 
and they describe with peculiar force and elaborate detail all that makes 
for litorary ornament and grace of expression. It is held to be the 
highest form of dramatic poetry, of rhetorical art, and metrical composi- 
tion? This science also comprises the Navarasa,? or the nine sentiments, 
which inspire universal interest. Tho first is S'ringára-rasa (the erotic 
passion), that is, the mutual affection of men and women, and all that relates 
to their union and separation. Secondly, Hsya-rasa, mirth of various kinds. 
This is produced, they say, by variations in person, speech, action and 
dress. It is threo-fold:—1. Smita, (smile), a slight alteration in the 
cheek, eye and lip. (2). Vthasita (gentle laugh), in which the mouth is 
a little open. (3). Apahasita, laughter accompanied by sound of the voice.“ 


1 This identical example odours in the 
Báhitya Darpana. 

8 This refers to Chapters IV and 
V. on what is called “Suggestive poetry,” 
whioh is regarded as its'chief beauty. 
The Sanskrit term for this figurative 
style is Dhvani, and it is said by the‘ 
duthor of the work of this name, 
* Like a beautiful woman with a single 
member ornamented, the sentence of 
a good poet shines with ‘Suggestion’ dis- 
played by a single word.”—Sahitya 
Darpans, p. 150. 

è Nauras in Hindi, as Abul Fazl trans- 


literates. He also gives the following 
Hindi transliterations differing from the 
Sanskrit forms, Singdr-rasa, Hási-rasa. 
For Bíbhatsa, he writes bibhichha. Rasa 
signifies ‘ flavour’, from the verb ras, to 
taste or relish, and implies the emotions 
which give a zest to the representations 
of character. S'ringara is from Sfinga, a 
horn, and means the budding of love. 
S. D., p. 111. 

4 A fourth division is mentioned in the 
S. D., viz., Atihasita, convulsion of laugh- 
ter, where the limbs loge all control, 
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Thirdly, Karuwa-rato, pity or regret, as at the loss of a friend or pro- 
perty, Fourthly, Raudra, anger. Fifthly, Vira (heroism), the admira- 
tion produced by acts of munificence, clemoncy and valour. Sixthly 
Bhayanaka, terror. Seventhly, Brbhatsa, aversion. Kighthly, Adbhuta, 
wonder, as at the sight of any (extraordinary) object, Ninthly, 
Santa (quietism), the tranquillity that comes of knowledge and the 
indifference which regards friend and foo as alike. Of those they make 
various sub-divisiong and illustrate them by delightful examplos.! 

The relations between the sexes are also considered in this branch of 
knowledge, and the passion of love amply discussed. In Irán and Türán, 
this affection chiefly subsists between men; in Hindustan and Hijáz, bo- 
tween men and women. Devotion to tho female sex is the character- 
istic of the Arab, while tho native of India includes both sexes aliko in his 
rogard. 

The Hindus term a heroine (in dramatic poetry), ndyika, and threo 
kinds are named. (1). Suiyd, (own wife), a virtuons woman dovoted 
to her husband: from modesty she looks neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but only from tho corner of her eyes so that hor glance is rarely 
seen: her laugh does not pass beyond her lips and her tooth are not dis- 
Closed: she speaks seldom and never loudly: sho rarely losos hor tom- 
per, and if she be provoked to anger, it is restrained within hor hoart and 
does not appear in her eyes or manner. (2). Parakiyd, (belonging to 
another), is one who clandestinely carries on an intrigue with other than 
her husband. Ifa married woman sho is callod Praudha; a maiden, Kan- 
J. Other classifications of this kind aro carried to an indefinite extent? 
Sámányá (courtesan), is the property of none, and is concerned only in 
making money. l 

Sviyd is classed under three heads :—(1). Mugdhá, (artless), ono who from 
her childish age and inexperience goes ê out-of-doors, and in whom youth 


L A tenth is sometimes added, vátsalya, 
paternal fondness; but according to 
others thero aro only eight rasas, the 
last two being omitted. These affections 
are supposed to lend to dramatic com- 
position its relish and interest, and ex- 
amples are culled from works that illus- 
trate their force and beauty, as for 
instance, Bhava-bháti's drama of the 
Ffra-charita exemplifies the rasa - of 
heroism, the Mahábhárata that of quie- 
tism or tranquillity, dc. These various 
sentiments are discussed and evidenced 


31 


by instances from dramatic poetry, in 
the Sáhitya-darpana. 

3 The Báhitya Darpana gives 384 kinds, 
and alludes to other divisions too nu. 
emerous to mention. 

8 This appchrs to be an error. The 
Séhitya Darpana says that she never 
goes out of the innor apartments, no 
longer laughs unconstrainedly, but prac. 
tiges every moment some bashful reg. 
traint. Little she speaks," &o, Verses, 
taken from the marriage of Prabhdvati 
by the author. 
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begins to grow headstrong, and who may be to some extent conscious of her 
beauty or otherwise, and shrinks from the embraces of her husband. When 
ghe retires to sleep, she regards him furtively and pretends to slumber lest 
he should enter into conversation but from fear of him sleeps not. The 
age of such a one ranges from eight to twelve and at times to thirteen, 
(2). Madhyá (middling or adolescent) is one in whom modesty and love 
for her husband are combined in an equal degree. She may speak in anger 
but never thus to her husband. Her age does not exceed thirty-two, (3). 
Pragalbhá (bold or mature) makes her love and address pleasing to her 
husband and captivates him by her experienced arts. The age of 
' this kind extends to fifty-two years. 

The last two are further subdivided into three classes. (1). Dhira 
(constant). If her husband pay attention to another woman, though fired 
by jealousy, she becomes more assiduous in her devotion and service and by 
this means makes him ashamed of his conduct. (2). Adhini (capricious). 
Such a one takes no notice of his infidelity and holds her peace, but sho 
will address him cheerfully so as to cover him with confusion and say :— 
“Tt is strange that while you are wakeful, my eyes glance love and while 
you are drunk with wine, my heart is in agitation." (3). Dhird Adhirá, 
is one who unites both these dispositions and sighs to show that she 
understands. Some add a conversation after the manner above indicated.! 

Sviyd is also of two kinds. (1). Jyeshthdé (pre-eminent, eldest), is 
one who is preferred by her husband above all women. (20. Kauistha 

(inferior, youngest) is one for whom her husband’s affection is less strong. 

Parakiyd is of five kinds. (I). Guptá (guarded) covors her conduct, 
and skilfully conceals her past indiscretions and her future designs, feign- 
ing plausible excuses, If for instance she has been scratched by her lover's 
nail, she will say “ I cannot sleep in this room :—a cat chases a mouse, and 
in the scramble gives me this scratch.” (2). Vidagdhd (adroit or artful). 
By her persuasive speech she acquires influence and her winning manners 
secure it. (3). Lakshité (notorious), shows her affection openly and 
without fear. (4). Kulafd (unchaste), has many, lovers and retains the 
affections of each without pecuniary considerations. (5). dnusayand 
(regretting), is one who from timidjty does not keep her assignation and is 
fearful lest her lover dme and not find her. 

They also class women under eight heads:—(1).  Proshita-bhartriká 
is one whose husband is abroad, and she is distressed at his absence from 
her, or he is on the point of setting out and she is disquieted by her fears. 


l This sentence is, I think, connected ed, and should not begin a new para. 
with the one preceding, as I have render- graph as in the text. 
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Other opinions subdivide this, making nine classes. (2). Khasditá ig 
one who is disconsolate at being betrayed by her husband or lover, 
(3). Kalahántaritd is one who has quarrelled with her lover and is 
penitent and wishes to appease him. (4). Vipra-labdhá goes to an age 
signation but is disappointed at not finding her lover. (5), Utká! is discon- 
solate at her lover's not coming, and seeks the cause thereof. (6). Vésaka- 
sajjá is joyful at the coming of her lover, and is dressed in her ornaments to 
receive him. (7). Suddhéna-patiké, (independent—having her own way), 
is a woman whose lover is obedient to her wishes. (8). Abhisárikd, is 
one who invites her lover, or herself goes to him. ) 

Another classification of women is of three kinds :—(1). Ulttamá 
(best), is one who is in love with her husband though he show her no 
affection. (2). Adhamd (worst), opposite of tho above. (8). Madhy- 
amá (intermediate), is sometimes unitod in harmony and affection with 
her husband and at times is unfriendly and estranged. 

A farther division is four-fold :—(1). Padmint, is incomparable for 
her beauty and good disposition, and is tall of stature. Hor limbs are 
perfectly proportioned; her voice soft, her specch gracious though ro- 
served, and her breath fragrant as the rose, She is chaste and obedient 
to her husband. (2). Chitrini, is somewhat inferior to tho former; is 
neither stout nor thin, has a slender waist and a full bust. (3). S'an- 
khint, is fat and short, constantly quarrelling with her husband and has 
a violent temper. (4). Iastind, is repulsivo in appearance and manners. 

All these are treated at length, with the particular classes of men 
that are suited to each. Ifdna signifies indignation in a woman at mis. 
conduct on the part of her husband, It is of four kinds :—(1). Laghu, 
(trifling), when she gives herself airs at the least caress or ondearment of 
her husband or lover. (2). Madhya (middling), is when she is estranged 
by some slight provocation. (3). Guru (weighty), when after much 
fond? entreaty on his part, she lays aside her wayward humour. (4) 
Rasdbhasa (simulated sentiment), is when she refuses reconciliation. 

The lover or hero (in a drama) is called Ndyaka. These also are 
named suitably to the heroines, but are restricted to three (I). Pati 
(lord or husband), chooses in wedlock owly a Hindu woman., (2). Upa- 
pati, (words). (3). Vaishayika, a sensualist. ° 

Each of these is subdivided into four kinds:—(1), Anukila, (faith- 
ful), is attached to one woman only. (2). Dakshipa (impartial), pays his 


ie —— 


1 Utkanthitd is the more correct term Tread for wie 
in the heroic drama for a woman who 8 Abul Fazl transliteratos Upali, and 


longa after her absent lover or husband, for Dhyishta, Dhishta, 
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addresses to many, and adroitly secures the favours of all. (3). Dhrishta, 
(cool or impudent), is one whom the heroine in her indignation repels 
while he caresses and flatters her the more. (4). Sajha, (perfidious), 
by cunning and simulating affection wins her heart (though attached to 
another.)! 

In the treatment of love-episodes, the greatest art is shown in the 
situations of the hero and heroine and the dramas abound with the most 
felicitous passages. 

Sakhi is the term for the usual female confidante on whose faithful 
service the heroine relies, Her advice and devotion are of the greatest 
comfort. She jests and amuses her mistress and never fails her in the time 
of need. She arranges her ornaments and assists in tiring her. By her 
persuasive representations she removes the misunderstandings between hus- 
band and wife and effects a reconciliation. She is ever ready with her 
counsel and good offices, and is entrusted with messages. Such a female 
is called ditt; if a man, dita. Sho is conversant with all the mysteries 
of union and separation and is an expert in matters connected with love 
and rivalry. 

In this art the manners and bearing of the hero and the heroine? are 
set-forth with much variety of exposition, and illustrated by delightful 
examples. The works on this subject should be consulted by those who 


are interested in its study. 


1 These four divisions are subdivided 
into sixteen, The cool or impudent 
lover is thus amusingly exomplified in 
the Sahitya Darpana ‘Perceiving her 
countenance crimson with passion, I 
went near intending to kiss her. She 
spurned me with her foot; but having 
humbly caught hold of it, I burst out 
laughing. O my friend, the anger of 


the fair-browed one, shedding tears, from 
her then being unable to do anything, 
prolongs, whenever thought of, the am · 
usement of my mind,” p. 59, 

8 Their characteristics are described 
with considerable detail and much un- 
conscious humour in the Sáhitiyd-dar- 
pana, p. 56 and ff. Mitra's translation. 
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is the arb of singing, accompanied by musie and dancing. The subject is 
treated in seven chapters (adhydyas). 

Tas First is Svarddhydya, on musical tone which is of two kinds 
(1). Andhata, sound produced without cause (i. e., otherwise than by per- 
cussion). This is considered to be one and eternal, If a man close both 
orifices of his ears with his fingers, he will be conscious of a resonance, 
and this is signified by the above term. They believe this to proceed from 
Brahma, and when the consciousness of it becomes habitual and it is heard 
without mediate aid, final liberation (mukti) is then attained. (2). Ahata, 
sound produced by a cause, which, like speech, is accounted a quality of 
air and is produced by percussion and protrusion. They say that in each 
of the three locations of the abdomen, the throat, and the head, twenty-two 
fibres or chords have been divinely created. The primary movement of 
air is from the navel, and the volume of sound produced depends upon 


the strength or softness of the initial force exerted.! 


— gege 


1 The doctrine of the vital airs has 
already preceded in the account of the 
schools of Hindu philosophy. The abdo- 
men is supposed to be the seat of the 
fire which keeps up the heat of the body, 
and this fire is surrounded and retained 
in place by the airs called Samdna. In 
the Pátafijala system, by the subdunl of 
this air, the perfected Yogin appears 
illumined by the radiance of the flame 
which then escapes from the body. 
The same internal heat plays an impor- 
tant part in the production of the voice, 
Aecording to Rajah Sir Sourindro Mohan 
Tagore, in his pamphlet,“ TheTwenty-two 
Musical Sratis of the Hindus, when the 
animal son! wishes to speak, the mind 
acts on the abdominal fire which mixes 
with the vital air pervading the liga- 
ment known as Brahma Granthi, below 
the navel. This vital air thus expands, 
causing in the navel the ati sükshma 
nada, or the very minute sound; in the 
Chest, the stkshma or the minute; in 
the throat, the pushta, or the developed ; 
in the head, the'apushta, or suppressed ; 

82 


and in the mouth, the kritrima, or artis 
ficial. Connected with or based upon 
these chords, are tho twenty-two frutis, 
or particles of sound sensiblo to tho oar, 
which aro essential to the formation 
of tho Hindu Saptaka, or hoptachord. 
The voico is distinguished according 
to its Grámasthána or the appropriate 
organs concerned in its modulation, as 
mandra, madhya, and tára. The first 
is supposed to proceed from the chest, 
the second from the throat, and the 
third, or tára, from the head, varying 
in quality and pitch according to its 
place of orjgin: the throat-voice vi- 
brating twice as rapidly as the chest- 
voice, and so on. In each of these 
places there gre twenty*two érutis, aud 
as the compass of the voico is limited 
to within three octaves, the érutis of 
the lowest are said to belong to the 
mandra-sthána, or mandra octave, those 
of the middle to the madhya, and those 
of the highest to the tára, Thus, the 
Hinda Saptaka, is divided into 22 in- 
tervals, or Srutis mathematically equal 
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They consider that the fifth, sixth, eighteenth and nineteenth chords 
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or unequal accordingly as the scales are 
harmonical or of equal temperament ; 
in the former case, tho series rises by 
geometrical progression, four Srutis being 
allotted to tho major tones, three to the 
minor, and two to the semi-tones, indi- 
cating that a semi-tone is half a major 
tone, and the minor threo quartors of the 
major tone, or one and a half times tho 
semi-tono. Its serial progression obvi- 
ously resemblos to a great extent the 
enharmonic genus of the Greeks. That 
the érutis are capable of exact musical 
expression, has been denied by Mr. C. D. 
Olarke in his well-known article in the 
Calcutta Review (No. CXVI. of 1874) 
in which he complains of tho want of 
& precise definition of the term and ot 
the vibration number of the intervals. 
He shows that the intervals between 
C and D and A and B, measured by 
the ratio of their vibration numbor, 
are harmonically the same, viz., as 1 to 
$, whilo the intorval betwoen G and Aisa 
little less, viz, 1 to 19; and taking the 
tone from C to D ns 4 érutis, from G to A 
as 3, and A to B as 2, he asks, — What is 
a Sruti ?—His orror lies in starting with 
the sa as O instead of as D, because by tak- 
ing the former as the tonic of the Sharja 
gráma, ho turns & minor into a major in- 
terval and a semi-tone into a minor, it 
being of importance to remember that 
the notes of the Hindu Sharja scale whon 
being termed of four or other number of 


érutis, represent the intervals from their 


immediate lower“notes and aot the high- 
er. The neglect of this condition has 
been the capital source of all the mis- 
takes made in regard to the scales and 
the modes. Therefore the interval be- 
tween G and A which he rightly says is 
& little less than between C and D, 
&coording to Western computation, is 
not so in the Sanskrit Sharja scale, 


but only in the Madhyama which latter 
tallies almost exactly with the Eng. 
lish scale, assuming of course that D 
and nc. C is the note corresponding 
to sa. The Madhyama-gráma differs 
from the harja in the note pa only 
which is one Zruft lower in the for- 
mer than in the latter.  Gandhára- 
gráma has ga and ni of fonr érutis, ma, pa, 
dha, sa, three srutis and ri of two. 
This was rarely or never employed. 
Sir S. M. Tagore maintains that the per- 
fect modulation of these delicate intervals 
is neither impracticablo nor difficult, and 
is constantly performed by practised 
singers. The point can bo decided, not 
by the mathematician, but by a fine ear 
trainod to this modulation, A nomon- 
clatnre of Hindn technical torms, in the 
langnago of Western Music, is still a de- 
sideratum. It is strange that, though 
the érutis form the basis of Hindu Music, 
Abnl Fazl does not mention the term 
nor alludo to them except by implication 
as vocal chords in the human frame. 
The Srutis are personified as Nymphs, 
and have each their name, though vary- 
ing in difforent writers. The 21 mir- 
chhands, which also play an important 
part in Hindu. Music, aro omitted by 
Abul Fazl. They have been confounded 
with the érutis even by native musi- 
cians and were not correctly understood 
by Sir W. Jones. Mr. Patterson’s errone- 
ous view of them is their use to the learner, 
teaching him to rise and descend by tones 
and semi-tones and greater intervals. 
Captain Day (“ Musio of Southern In- 
dia *) states at p. 23, that it is doubtful 
what these msrchhands signified, and at 
p. 89, he defines them incorrectly. Ac- 
cording to the Sangtta Ratnakdra, (Ed. 
Vedantavágisa and Séradé Prasáda Ghó. 
sha, p. 61) the seven different orders in 
the succession of intervals in each of 
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are mute and the remaining eighteen are classed under the devon primary 
notes in the following order :— 

(1) Shagja,! is taken from the noto of the peacock (and extends to 
tho fourth chord). (2). Rishabha, is taken from the note of the Papíha 
(Coccystes Melanoleucos), and beginning after the fourth chord ( omitting 
the fifth and sixth), extends from the seventh to the tenth. (3). Gan- 
dhéra, is from the bleating of a he-goat and its compags extends from the 
ninth to the thirteenth, (4). Madhyama, resembles the cry of the Coolen 
Crane? (Ardea Sibirica), and its compass is from tho thirteenth to the 
sixteenth. (5). Pagchama, is taken from the noto of the Ko'il (Cuculus 
Indicus), and is attuned on the seventeenth. (6). Dhaivata, is like the 
croak of the frog, and its compass extends from tho twentieth® to the 


the three scales or grímas, caused by 
taking each note seriatim as the fun- 
damental, in the ascending and des- 
conding series, were known as mürch- 
hands. Seven necessarily aro formed 
in each scale and they are 21 in all. 
Tho first múrchhaná of the Sharja senlo 
begins from sa of the middle heptachord 
The first 


of the madhyama scale begins from ma, 


tho second from ni, and go on. 


(the initial indicative of the namo, and 
the characteristic note) the second from 
ga, &c. The first of the Qándhára bo- 
gins similarly from ga, the second from 
rtand soon. They are therefore simply 
such changes of scale as would be nun- 
logons to our dintonie series taken suc- 
cessively first from C, thon D, E, F, 
de, This is called Suddha, simple or 
unmixed, and omitting tho Gándhára 
scale as little or never nsed, there are 
7 miürchhands in each of the two lower 
scales or 14 in both. By the introduction 
of a modification or Mtkriti-svara in the 
ni, the ga, and both ni and 94 simultane- 
ously, called respectively kákalf, san- 
tára and santdra kdkait, threo different 
sets or modifications of scale were fur- 
nished, each capablo, like the simple 
form, of 14 expressions, making 56 múr- 
Chhamde in all. These Murchhands and 
not the rágas may be said to correspond 
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to the Greek modes of the Æolian, 
Lydian, lonio Doris or Phryginn, so 
named according to the character of the 
sentiments they inspired. The effect of 
the different mérchhanix when played 
on tho site ru, is very striking. 

1 Pronounced Sharja. It moans liter. 
ally six-born ; i. e., the fundamenta] from 
which the other six notes arise. 

R According to the Sang/ta Darpana 
tho note is that of the KXrautcha, or 
heron (Ardea Jaculator). 

8 Tho text lins eight, which must be 
an error of ph; for 0. Tho seven 
notes of the scalo aro represented by 
tho seven initial syllables of their names, 
after the manner of Guido's notation, 
thus: Sa, yi, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, corre- 
sponding to our,— 

D. E. F. (1. A. B. C. 


and the S'rutis nro allotted to the 
several notes, as follows: to Sa, ma 
and pa, fonrg to ri afl dha, three; 40 
ga and ni, two. The authority for 
Abul Faz!’s division of the vocal chords 
among the notes of the octave I have 
not been able to trace. It appears 
to be taken from the idea of the divi- 
sion of the 22 strings. After dividing 
tho heptachord into 22 parts, the anci- ` 
ents fixed the 7 notes in different places 
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e twenty-second. (7). Nishdda is taken from the sound of the elephant! 
and its compass is from the twenty-second to the third*of the next series 
(of twenty-two). Each heptachord occurs successively in each series, and 
in the third, Nishdda, cannot, of course, go beyond the twenty-second chord. 

A system of intervals in which the whole seven notes of the gamut are 
employed, is termed Sumpurna. If there be only six, the fundamental 
must be one of them, and it is styled Shddava ; if five, Audava, the funds. 
mental being of necessity one of them. None has fewer than these, but 


the (dna which is a separate intonation may consist of two. 
Tun seconn is Itdga-vivekddhydya, on divers musical compositions and 


their variations? 


to constrnct the scales, Assuming the 
sound of the 4th string for sa, those of 
the 7th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 20th and 22nd 
were assigned to the remaining 6 notes 
and thus their principal or Sharja-gráma 
scale was formed, 


1 The Sangfta Darpana describes the 
sound as that made by the elophant 
when goaded by its mahout. These 
notes of birds and animals as they are 
termed, really signify the compass of 
their several calls and thus represent 
the number of érutis of the scale-notes 
of which they become the equivalents, 

& By the term naghma which I have 
rendered system of intervals, a márchha- 
ná must be meant. Each m&rckhhaná is 
said to be sampürna, or complote, when 
all seven notes are employed, and asam- 
púra when defective. When wanting 


one it is called Shádava (WWW) and 


wanting two Audava (d). In the 
mirchhands of Sharja, sa, ri, pa, ni, 
and in those of Madhyama, sa, ri, ga, 
ured to be omitted one s+ a time, to 
make Shádav( Mirchhands which were 
49 in number, vis, 28 of Sharja and 
21 of Madhyama. The Audavi múr- 
ehhands of Sharja were formed by omit- 
ting sa, pa, or ri, pa, or ga, ^i, and 
were therefore 21. The omission of ri, 
‘nd dha, at one time, and at another of 
vn and ni; formed the twelve dugavt 


mürehhanás of Madhyama. The total 
number of those latter is therefore 35 
inthe two grámas which with the 49 
&hádavís make 84 asampirna mirchhands 
which were called tánas by some anthors. 
The various combinations of the differ- 
ent notes in a múrchhaná, are called 
tánas, each, from seven notes to one, 
having a separate name. The aggregate 
combinations of all theso by a process of 
simple arithmetic show a total of 13,699. 
8 o I render makám" and “ shubah” 
by which Abul Fazl signifies rágas and 
Willard and Carey dispute the 
nsunl translation of rdga by mude, and 
Sir 8. M. Tagore confirms their dis- 
sent by his own; he says there is no 
corresponding term in English for rága. 
Carey calls rdga & tune, which Willard 
disallows, but himself gives nothing bet- 
ter. He shows that various rágas and 
ráginís may be played on one adjustment 
of freta on the sitára, while the frets have 
io be shifted for others. These fret- 
adjustments permit only those tones to 
be sounded which are proper for the mode 
to which the frets have been transferred 
and each adjnstment, called fhafh, or a 
frame-work, he would style ‘mode.’ 
Several ráginís, by a varied order of suo- 
cession, may be adapted to the same ¢hdfh, 
but they must belong to it and cannot be 
played but on their proper fháfh which 
determines tho relative distances of the 


ráginís. 
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Their origin is ascribed to Mahddeva and (his wifo) Párvati. The 
first-mentioned had five mouths, from each of which issued a melody in 


the following order :— 


(1. Srirdga. (2). Vasanta. (3). Bhairava, (4)  Paüchama. 
(5). Megah. (6). Nata-Naráyana was produced by Párvati. Each of 
these six modes is called in Sanskrit Raga, and they aro reckoned the 
primary orders of sounds. Each of them has numerous variations, 

The S'rié-rága has the whole seven notes (samptrna) of the gamut, In 
this, Rishabha has a compass to the eighth chord, Gándhára to the tenth, 
Madhyama to the thirteenth, and Dhaivata to the twenty-first: Nishdda is 
allotted but one. And in like manner other changes occur throughout 


all the modifications. 


1, VARIATIONS or S'ni-RAaA:-—(1). Mélar. 


(2). Tirovanit 


(3). 


Gauri. (4). Keddri. (5). Madhu-mddhavi. (6). Véi, 


sounds of the heptachord, while the 
rdga disposes their succession and marks 
their principal effect. From an able 
article in the Cal. Rev, CXXXVII. of 
1879, by Sárada Prasáda Ghésha, the 
learned co-editor of the Sangíta Ratna- 
kára, to which I am already indebted 
for the substance of this information 
on the mürchkands and tánas, I borrow 
the following explanation of the ja. 
It is defincd as a musical composition 
consisting of not less than five notes of 
a MóncHHANÁ (mark this term) in accor- 
dance with certain rules with a view 
to a particular ssthetio effect. The 
chief rules are that a note is assumed 
with which the Raga begins. This is 
called graha; another with which it 
must invariably end, oalled nydsa; a 
third, which is the tonio or predomi- 
nant, repeated oftener than the others, 
and perhaps more noticeable also in the 
time, and called anfa or bád(: a fourth, 
which is 9 or 13 Gute above or below 


the bádf, used almost as frequently and 


termed sambddf. A rága differs from 
another consisting of notes of a differ- 
ent mwirchhand, when a bddt, sambddt or 
gréhe, Aa, in the one is not the same 
in the other, Other distinctions and 
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subtleties of interchango and mutila. 
tions of the scale produce countless va- 
rieties of tho rdag, It will bo thus 
seen that the rága depends chiefly on its 
miirchhand which can produce only rágas 
in a certain setting, the change of the 
mirchhend, bádt and sambádt altering the 
class of the rága. 

l Tho Sangíta Darpana names the par- 
ticular months from which the Rdgas 
respectively issued. They nre repre- 
sonted as minor deities wedded to their 
five Ráyinfs or variations, and the rest 
of this chapter in the above work treats 
of them and their pictorial representa- 
tions symbolio of their characters and 
seasons. Sir W. Jones considers that the 
fancy of Shakspoare and the pencil of 
Albano might. have been finely employ- 
ed in 'giving speech and form to these 
aérial beings. Were Uer trammelled 


by the traditiqnal types of the San 


Darpana, the genius of both would, in 
my opinion, have failed to raiso them to 
any standard of beauty that Western 
ideas could appreciate or recognise, 

41 take the following variants from 
the Sangita Darpaga,—Trivayd, Kedé- 
rd, and Pahari, 
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2. VARIATION: or Vasanta :—(1).. Desi. (3). Devagiri. (3). Vairátil 
(4). Todi, (5). Lálitá. (6). Hindoli. 

3. Variations Or Buatrava:—(1). Madhya-mádi, (2). Bhairavi. 
(8). Bángah. (4). Varátaka. (5.) Sindaw^ (6.) Punarjneya.* 


4. Variations of PaXcuama:—(1). Vibhása9 (2). Bhápdli. (3). 
Edward? (4). Badhansiká.: (5). Malasri. (6). Padhamanjari.? 


5. Variations or Meaua:—(1). Malár. (2). Sorathi. (3). Asávart? 
(4). Kaisuké.' (5). Gándhári, (6). Harsingári." 

6. Variations or Nira Nardyana:—(1). Kdmodé. (2). Kalydx. la 
(3). Akiri. ls (4). S'uddhandfa.^ (5). Kálak.!5 (6). Naf-Hamira. l 


Some allow only five variations to each mode and numerous other 
differences occur. Others in place of Vasanta, Paiichama and Megha, 
substitute Málakaustka, Hindola and Dipaka, and make five instead of 
six variations to each, with a few other discrepancies of less importance. 
Others again, in place of the second, third, fourth and fifth modes, have 
Suddha-bhatrava, Hindola, Desakára and Suddha-ndta, 


Songs are of two kinds. The first is called Marga or the lofty style 
as chanted by the gods and great Rishis, which is in every country the 
same, and held in great reveration. The masters of this style are numor- 
ous in the Dekhan,? and the six modes abovementioned with numerous 


Marr 2 tto, 


1 Vardti. 10 Kauéikd, 
8 Gurj arf. II Harsringára. 
8 Reva. 13 Kalyani, 

A dunaxri. l3 Abhirt, 


14 Nátikd. 

15 &álangf. 

16 Nafta Hambhird. 

17 In the S. D. the term mála is ex- 


6 This is a blunder through ignorance of 
Sanskrit from which Abul Fazl’s pandits 
should have saved him. This list is taken 
from Hanumdn who gives but five Rdgi- 


nis in the exact order of the names in 
Abul Faz] and concludes tke fifth in the 
8. D., with the sloka JAS, gët NN 
uvm, i. e., and (Sindavi, &o.,) are toc 
Ga uWWerstood as the beautiful wives of 
Bhairava.’ The words in italics have 
been mistaken by Abul Fazl for the vame 
of a Ragint. 

6 Vibhasaévd. 

7 Zarnd fi. 

8 Pafamanjari. 


9 Savérf, 


plained as the garland of the heads of his 
enemies worn by this Rdga in his sym- 
bolic representation. His Rdyinfs are 
Todi, Kambhávalt, Gaurf, Guaakr¢ and 
Kakubhá. Those of Hindola are Vela- 
valf, Rámakalf, Deda, Patamanjari and 
Lalitá. Those of Dipaka are Kedart, 
Kánara, Deft, Kamodť and Náfaka. 

18 According to Capt. Day (“The Music 
and Musical Instruments of Southern 
Indis," Chap. VIII), from early times 
Tanjore has been the chief seat of 
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variations of which the following are examples, are held by them to 
appertain to it. 

(1). Surya-prakdga. (2). Paticha-tdle$vara. (3). Sarvato-bhadra. 
(4). Chandra-prakdéa, (5). Rdga-kadamba. (6). hu mara. (7). Srara- 
vartani. ) 

The second kind is called Desi or applicable to the special loca Ate, 
like the singing of the Dhurpad in Agra, Gwalior, Bári and tho ndj pnt 
country. When Man Singh! (Tonwar) ruled as Ráji of Gwalior! fith 
the assistance of Ndyak Bakshi, Macchi, and Bhant, who wero Uu? Aat 
distinguished musicians of their day, ho introduced a popular ster or 
melody which was approved cven by the most reſined taste. Ou his death, 
Bakshi: and Machhé passed into the service of Sultán Mahmúd of Ctujardt 
where this new style came into universal favour. 

The Dhurpad? (Dhruva-pada) consists of four rhythmical lines with- 
out any definite prosodial length of words or syllables. It treats of tho fns- 


— 
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Music in Southern India, and most of the royal ear, that he was given a 
the chief Karnatik musicians have either dress of honour and attached to tho 
lived there or wero educated in the court. Ho subsequently fled to Sultán 
Tanjore School. Bahadur who was so rejoiced at his 
l See p. 61 1. n. Vol. I. The fame of tho return that ho declared his every wish 
Gwalior School of Music dates from tho fulfilled and sorrow banished from his 
reign of this prince. Bakshi continued heart. Bayley notes that the name is 
at tho court of Bikramäjit, the son of variously written and that it soems to be 
Mán Singh, and after his death entered either Bacchu or Chittii, Willard mentions 
the service of Raja Kirat of Kálinjar, the following as the most renowned of 
whence he was invited to the court of the Nayaks or masters ; Gopál, n native of 
Gujarát. Blochmann, who does not the Dekhan who flonrished under Sultán 
state his authority, gives the name of Alin'ddin; his contemporary Amir 
the Gujarat prince ae Sultán Bahádur Khusrau of Delhi; Sultán Hosnin Sharki 
who reigned from 1526 to 1586. He was | of Jounpür; Rájá Mán Singh of Gwalior, 
succeeded by Sultán Mahmúd in tho and “ Byjoo, Bhoonoo, Pandvee, Buksoo 
latter year. The names Maccha and and Lohung. The four following lived 
Bhanu have several variants in the notes at the time of Rajah Man of Gnaliar,— 
to the text. They do not appear in Jarjoo, Bhugwan, Dhoondhee and Daloo.“ 
Blochmann’s list of musicians at p. | Among these namos, tho spelling of 
612. Bayley in his History of Gujarát," which I leavz unalteref, BhOOnq- 
speaks of a minstrel called Bacchu Buksoo are evidently the two mentioned 
attached to Sultan Bahädur's conrt, in the text. His list contains other 
who was taken before Humáyün on the names which I need not here record, 
capture of Manda in 1635. The Em- 3 Willard calls the Dhurptd the 
peror had given orders for a general heroic song of Hindustan, the subject 
massacre, but being told that this musi- | being frequently the recital of the memo- 
cian had not his equal in Hindustan, he rable actions of their heroes, and also 


Was directed to sing and so charmed treating of love and even of trifling and 
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cinations of love and its wondrous effects upon the heart. In the Dekhan 
these songs are expressed in their language by the term Chind, and consist of 
three or four lines, and are chiefly laudatory. In the Tilanga and Carnatic 
dialects they are called Dhruva, and their subjectis erotic, Those of Bengal 
are called Bangula, and those of Jounpür, Ohufkala, while the songs of 
De},,i are called kaul and farána. These last were introduced by Amir 
= rau, of Dehli, in concert with Sa mit and Tatár, and by combining the 
cl styles of Persia and India, form a delightful variety. The songs 

Wu ‘hura are called Bishn-pad, (Vishnu-pada) consisting of four, six and 
eig ines, sung in honour of Vishnu. Those of Sind are styled Kámi and 
wre amatory. _Those-in the dialect of mis are called Lahchári, and 
are the composition of Biddyd-pat, and 10. laracter highly erotic. In Lahor 
and the adjacent parts, they are called Chhand; those of Gujarat, Jakri.! 
The war songs and heroic chants called Kurkha, they term, Sddara, and 
these consist also of four, six, and eight lines, and are sung in various 
dialects, 

Besides these that have been named, there are numerous other modes, 
amongst which are the following :— 

Sdrang; Púrbí; Dhanáśrí; Rámkali; Kurdi, (which His Majesty has 
styled Sughrdt) ;* Sudha; Desakdla and Désákha. 

THE THIRD is called Proktrnddhydya or a chapter of miscellaneous rules 
and treats of Alápa,9 which is of two kinds, (1). Rágálapa, the deve- 


frivolous topics. Its origin he ascribes 
to Rájá Man Singh whom he calls the 
father of Dhurpad singers. He des- 


ancient Fescennine verses designed to 
catch the coarse and indelicate humour 
of the mob. The Bishan-pad according 


cribes it as having four tuks or strains: 
more correctly, rhythmic cadences or 
lines as Abul Fazl expresses it. They 
are severally named like the divisions of 
the aldpa in Sir S. M. Tagore’s “Six 
Principal Ragas,” p. 89. Two of these 
Dhurpade are given in the Brajbihár of 
Naráyan Swámi, one being in thd Sarang 


mode. Specimens of others will be fonnd, 


kie ke Súr Sdjar of Súr Dás, a contem- 
porary of Akbar. Chind in the text I 
suspect to be an error for Chhand, 
(Sansk. Chhandas) a sacred hymn and 
also a musical measure; Dhruva signi- 
fies the introductory stanza or recurring 
verte of a poem or song repeated as a 
refrain. Chufkala is a jest or pleasantry 
aud ihesa saage resemble probably the 


to Willard, was introduced by the blind 
(eur) poet and musician Súr Das, His 
name occurs in Blochmann’s list, p. 617, 
I. Of Sámit and Tatér I find no men- 
tion. Some of these singers came from 
Mashhad, Tabriz, Kashmír, and from 
beyond tlie Oxus. 

| By Willard, Zikri, & much more 
probable name, as they are on the sub- 
ject of morality. This class of religious 
song was introduced into Hindustan by 
Kazi Mahmúd. V. Willard's treatise on 
“ The Music of Hindustan.” 

$ Probably to change the ominous 
name, Kurdé, signifying stocks for the 
feet, and Sughrdi, beauty or grace. 

8 Sir 8. M. Tagore explains in his 
‘Bix Principal Ragas,” that it is a prao- | 
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lopment of the rága, commonly termed (in Persian) adá and tasarruf, and 
(2). Répaldpa: which comprises the metrical setting of the words to the 
air and their vocal expression. 

THE FOURTH, or Prabandhddhydya, is on the art of composing a rhythmio 
measure (gita)! to vocal music. It consists of six members, viz. (I). 
Svara, (notes as sa, ri, Go., taken at their proper pitch). (2). Viruda, 
panegyrio. (3). Pada, name of its object. (4). Tent, a cadence of 
notes on & symbolic standard, as tena, tend, and the modulation of the 
lines. (5). Päta, the continuous imitation of sounds (proceeding from 
percussion instruments) as tena, tend, mind, &c., from threo letters to 
twenty, in a specific order as a supplementary guiding measure. (6). 
Tila, rhythm expressed by beat, IE the whole six members be present, 
the composition (prabandha) is called mediné,? if ono less, it is termed 
ánandini; if two less, dipand; if threo less, bran, and if four loss, 
tiráralí ; but with only two it does not (commonly) occur. 
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tice with singors, boforo commencing à exhibit the air alone, nnaccompanied by 


song, to dovolop the character of the ríga 
by means of gamakas, and fands. This 
is called alipa in which tho notes pecu- 
liar to the régua are sung us a preludo 2nd. (Viruda), Thou art my God. 
to show its character. There is no fixed 3rd. (Pada), E look to thov, 


| words. Tho six members of the Gite 
rule as to the time, but it should bo in | dth (Zena), Tena, na, te, na. 
| 


may be thus briefly exomplified :— 
lst (Svara), 8a, ga, ri, sa. 


bth (Pála), Dha, Dhin, Kath, Thoge. 

6th (Zilu), beats by hand at equal in- 
tervals. 

Tho sounds commonly sung aro dha 


gencral keeping with the whole move. 
ment. Willard calls it a rhapsodical em- 
bollishraent which after going through a 
variety of ad libitum passages, rejoins the 
melody without interfering with it, the 
musical accompaniment keeping timo 


kath, thege, dhrigra, ghena, trikat, &o., 
imitative of tho resonanco of tho in- 


throughout,—those passages are not strument, as analogous sounds might 
essential to the melody but introduced be employed in English. I must hero 
as grace notes, according to the fancy of onco more express my obligation to 
the singer, but restricted to the charac- tho courteous aid of Babu Bürudá 
teristic notes of the melody and to its Prasáda Ghdsha whose knowledge of 
time. Onaccount of the brevity of the the theory of Western, and both the 


«theory and practice of Hindu musio 
+ 

has been at nA servico both iu Vert, 

ings and his practical explanation of them 

on the instrument of which he seems @ 


melodies in general, a singer of preten- 
sions does not go through the song more 
than once in its simple form, but on its re- 
petition, introduces these embellishments 


to avert monotony. v. Capt. Day's master. 
“Music of Southern India," P. 41. $ Abul Fazl writes, medant and 


1 Pada technically is a sentence formed dnadani. 1 follow tho 8. D. Sir S. M. 


of words having a meaning.: Tena, Tagore makes fdla synonymous with 
meaningless words used by singers to chhandas, or metre, and gaiding its more: 
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These four adhydyas treat of the various refinements of melody. 
THe rirtH is Tüládhyáya, on the nature and quantity of the musical 


beats. 


Tak sg is Vádyádhydya, on the various musical instruments. These 


are of four kinds. 


(1). Tata, stringed instruments. 


(2). Vitata, instruments over 


which skin is stretched. (3). Ghana, all that gives resonance by the 
concussion of two solid bodies. (4). Sushira, wind instruments. 


The First Kind, or Stringed Instruments. 


The Yaníra! is formed of a hollow neck of wood a yard in length, at 
each end of which are attached the halves of two gourds. Above the 
neck are sixteen frets over which are strung five steel wires fastened 

wely at both ends. The low and high notes and their variations are 

duced by the disposition of the frets. 

The Vind (Hindi. Bin) resembles the Yantra, but has threo strings. 

The Kinnar resembles the Vina, but with a longer finger-board and has 


three gourds aud two wires? 


The Sar-vind is also like the Vind but without frets. 
The Amrit has the finger-board shorter than the Sar-vind, and a small 
gourd below the upper side, and one steel wire upon which all the scales 


may be played. 


The Rabdb® has six strings of gut, but some have twelve and others 


eighteen. 


ment. The beat conforms to the variety 
of the metre, upon the rhythmic feet of 
which is based, as with tho Greeks, their 
musical measure. Willard limits the 
variety of beats now practised to ninety- 
two, the musical valaes of which he 
tabulates. dla, the rhythm, is not to be 
confounded with laya, musical time pro- 
perly so called, divided into slow (vilum- 
bita), moderate (madhya), and quick, 
(drutu), with which the beats accord. 
The bars are measured by mdtras, or 
prosodial quantity of vowels (v. p. 223) of 
which the divisions are explained by Sir 
8. M. Tagore in his work on the Rágas, 
p. 44, ff. Cf. Capt. Day's “Musio of 
Southern India, Chaps. II and IV. 
;* 1 Yantra (Hindi Jantra) signifies an 
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instrument of any kind. I do not any- 
where find mention of & particular musi- 
cal instrument under this name. 

3 A coloured drawing of this instru- 
ment, as well as of the find and most 


.of those mentioned in the text, will be 


found in Capt. Day's superb volume, 
The plates, besides their utility as illus- 
trations, are artistically beautiful and a 
description of the instrument accom- 
panies each. The kinnar is called in 
Sansk. Kinnari vind, varieties of which 
are detailed in the S. Ratnakára., 

3 This name, if not the instrument, is 
of Arabian órigin. Specimens of the Ra- 
báb, as well as of the kán£n, the lute and 
othor instruments are given in Lane's 
Modern Egyptians,” Chap. XVIII. 


| 
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The Sarmandal! is like the Kinin. It has twonty-one strings, some of 
steel, some of brass, aud some of gut. 

The Sarangi is smaller than the Rabdb and is played like the Ghichak? 

The Pindk, called also Sur-batána, is of wood about the length of a bow 
and slightly bent. A string of gut is fastened to it and a hollow cup in- 
verted, is attached at either end. It is played like the Ghichak, but in the 
left hand a small gourd is held which is used in playing. 

The Adhafis has one gourd and two wires, 

The Kingaru* resembles the Vind, but has two strings of gut and 
smaller gourds. 


The Second Kind of Instruments. 


The Pakhdwaj§ is made of a thick shell of wood shaped like a my- 
robolan and hollow. It is over a yard in longth and if clasped round the 
middle, the fingers of the two hands will meet, The ends are a little 
larger in circumference than the mouth of a pitcher and aro covored with 
skin. It is furnished with leather braces which are strained, as in the 
nakára or kettle-drum, and four pieces of wood, under a span in longth, are 
inserted (between tho shell and the braces) on the left side and servo to 
tune the instrument. 

The waj is made of a hollow piece of wood, and might be described 
as two kettle-drums joined at tho reverse ends and their heads covered 
with skin and braced with thongs, 

The Duhul® (drum) is well-known. 

The Dhadda is like the Duhul but very small, 

The Ardháwaj is half tho size of the Awaj. 

The Duf, or tambouriue,’ is well-known. 


ntm 


l Capt. Day writes tho name Srora- , The centre of the smaller head is couted 
Mándala, and calls it the Kántn or In- 
dian Dulcimer, the strings of brass and and an embroidered cloth is commonly 
steel, and occasionally gut, and played stretched over the upper side of the shell 
with two plectra worn on the finger-tips. | as an ornament. It is benten by the 
2 This is a kind of Persian Inte. A hands, fingor-tips and wrists, and is well 
specimen of the Sdrangi, or fiddle, will be 
found in Day. 


with a composition of rosin, oil, and wax 


« enough known throughout, Indian. 
6 This is the Persian equivalenteor the 


8 Var. Adhauti, or Adhoti. ordinary Dhàl of Hindustan. 

5 Tn the Dictionaries Tingri. 7 Capt. Day describes it as an octagon 

6 One of Capt. Day's plates represents frame of wood, aboat 6 inches deep and 
this drum under the name tf the 8 feet in diameter, covered on one aide 


Mridang by which it is best known in with skin and strained by means of a not- 
Southern India. The two heads are work of thin leather thongs. It is struck 
tuned to the tonio, and fourth or fifth. with the fingers of the right hand, and 
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The Khanjari is a tambourine smaller than the Daf, but with cymbals, 


and its surface is about the size of a pitcher. 


d 


The Third Kind of Instrumente. 


The Tala is a pair of brass cymbals like cups with broad mouths. 
The Kath Tála, or castanets, are small and fish-shaped. The set con- 


sists of four pieces, of wood or stone. 


The Fourth Kind of Instruments, 


The Shahnd? called in Persian Surnd. 
Tho Mashk, or bagpipe, is composed of two reeds® perforated according 
to rule and attached (to the bag). It is called in Persian Nai-ambdn, 


The Murli is a kind of fluto. 


The Upang is a hollow reed a yard long, the upper part of which has a 
hole in the centre in which a reed is inserted. 
THE SEVENTH is Nrityddhyaya, or the art of dancing. 


On the Classes of Singers. 


Having cursorily reviewed the subject of vocal and instrumental 
music, I turn to a brief mention of their musicians. 

The chanters of the ancient hymns which were everywhere the same, 
were called Vailkáras, and their teachors were styled Sahakdras. The Ka- 
ldunts, or moro commonly Kaldvants or bards, are well known, and sing the 


Dhurpad. 


The Dhddhis are the Punjabi singers who play upon the Dhadda and 
the Kingara, They chiefly chant tho praises of heroes on tho field of battle 
and lend fresh spirit to the fight. The Kawwéls* are of this class, but 


a thin switch hold porpendicalarly over 
it by the fingers of the left is made to 
strike the instrument at intervals, accord- 
ing to the time, It has no cymbals. 


1 It is a wooden hoop Bear 9 inches in 
diameter and 9 or 4 inches deep, bored 
out of the solid. In the hoop are three, 
OF tds. slits containing preces of metal 
strung together which clash as the 
tambourine is shaken. 

$ They are both Persian words, the 
Shahnd, or Shahndi, being literally the 
king - pipe, a kind of olarion or oboe, 
The word Surna Don is also written 


ule. 


€ — 


5 Tho smaller of tho two pipes is used 
to inflate the bag which is made of the 
skin of a kid. It is used merely as a 
drone ; the holes in the pipe are wholly or 
partially stopped with wax to tune the 
instrument to pitch. The drone is of 
cane, mounted in a stock of the same 
material which contains the reed. The 
whole reod is in ono piece. Black wax is 
used to make the instrament wind-tight. 
It is also called éruti-upanga, Day's 
* Musio of Southern India.” Plate XVI. 

4 The intensive adjectival form from 


kaul (dai ) and signifies the profes- 
sional chanters and story-tellers. 
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sing mostly after the Dehli and Jounpür style, and Persian verses in the 
same mgnner. 

` The Hupkiyah men play upon tho Huruk, which is also called Jual, 
and the women the Téla, and they also sing. Formerly thoy chanted the 
Karkha, but nowadays only the Dhurpad, and tho liko. Many of the wo- 
- men add great beauty to their musical accomplishments. 

The Dafzan, or tambourine player. The DAédhi women chiefly play 
on the Daf and the Duhul, and sing the Dhurpad and the Sohld on ocea- 
sions of nuptial and birthday festivities in a very accomplished manner. 
Formerly they appeared only bofore assemblies of women but now before 
audiences of men. 

The Sezdah-tálí. The men of this class havo largo drums, and the 
women, while they sing, play upon thirteen pairs of tilus at once, two being 
on each wrist, two on the joint of each elbow, two on the junction of the 
shoulder blades,! and two on each shoulder, one on the breast and two on 
the fingers of each hand. They are mostly from Gujarat and Malwah, 

The Nafwas exhibit some graceful dancing, and introduce varions styles 
to which they sing. They play upon the Pakhiwaj, the Rabäb and tho 
Tála. 

The Kirtaniya are Brahmans, whoso instruments are such ns were in 
use among the ancients, They dress up smooth-faced boys as women 
and make them perform, singing the praises of Krishna and reciting his 
acts, 

The Bhagatiya have songs similar to tho above, but they dress up in 
various disguises and exhibit extraordinary mimicry. They perform at 
night. 

The Bhatvayya* resemble the last-named, but they exhibit both by 
night and day. Sitting and standing in the compass of a copper dish called 
in Hindi, tháli, they sing in various modes and go through wonderful per- 
formances. 

The Bhdnd play the Duhul and Tala and sing and mimic men and 
animals. , 

The Kanjarí: The men of this class play the Pakhdwaj, tho Rabáb 
and the Tála, while the women sing ahd dance. His Majesty calls tham 
Kanchanis.? ` ~ 


samen — — — 2 


1 The words used are A and ws i Bhavaiyá, a dancer or story. 
teller. 

both of which signify shoulder-blade. I $ The term is aynonymons with éraípa 

&m unable to understand any other ar- in the lowest senso of this word, from 


rangement of the cymbals. the common profession or practice of the 
3 Bo the text, but in the Diction- class, 
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The Nats are rope-dancers, and perform wonderful acrobatic feats. 
They play on the 7ála and Duhul. | 

The Bahu- rupi exhibit their mimicry by day: youths disguise themselves 
as old men so successfully that they impose upon the most acute obser- 
vers. 

The Bázigar performs wonderful feats of legerdemain and by his 
dexterous conjuring deceives the eye. For instance, one will carry an 
enormous stone on his back, or they will appear to cut a man into pieces and 
then restore him to his natural state. 

Their extraordinary performances are beyond description and each of 
them affects a special style of vocal accompaniment. 


The Akhara 


is an entertainment held at night by the nobles of this country, some of 
whose (female) domestic servants are taught to sing and play. Four pretty 
women lead off a dance, and some graceful movements are executed. 
Four others are employed to sing, while four more accompany them with 
cymbals: two others play the pakhdwaj, two the upang, while the Dekhau 
rabáb, the vind and the yantra, are each taken by one player. Besides 
the usual lamps of the entertainment, two women holding lamps stand 
near the circle of performers, Some employ more. It is more common for 
a band of these naf uu to be retained in service who teach the young slave- 
girls to perform. Occasionally they instruct their own girls and take them 
to the nobles and profit largely by the commerce, 

His Majesty has a considerable knowledge of the principles explained 
in the Sangíta and other works, and what serves as an occasion to induce a 
lethargic sleep in other mortals, becomes to him a source of exceeding 
vigilance. . 


Gaja Sdstra 


is the knowledge of elephants and all that concerns their various peculiari- 
ties, their care and health and the causes and symptoms of sickness and 
ita remedies. 


: S'diihotra, 
or velerinary surgery, "is the knowledge of all that appertains to tho horse 
and its treatment. 


Vástuka 
is the science of architecture and its characteristics. 


Súpa 
treats of the art of cookery and the properties of food. 
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Rájaníti 

is the science of state-craft. As it behoves a monarch in the governance 
of the interior spirit, to avoid the evil results of desire and anger, similarly 
the administration of temporal affairs is guided by observance of the 
like conduct. The principal occasions of unruliness of desires which 
cause the downfall of princes, are said to bo ten:—(1). The pursuit of 
game. (2). Dicing. (3). Sleep. (4).  Censoriousuess. (5). Inter- 
course with ‘women. (6). Singing! songs. (7). Dancing. (8). The 
society of musicians. (9). Wine. (10). Solitude. 

The chief sources of the calamities of anger aro: (1). Confiscation 
of property. (2). Ungraciousness in acknowledgment of benefits. (3). Be- 
traying a secret, (4). Unmindfulness of the servico of dependents, (5). 
Abusive language. (6). Unjust suspicion, (7). Taking lifo without due 
deliberation, aud the like. (8). Publishing tho faults of others. 

It is incumbent on monarchs to live freo from the baneful conse- 
quences of desire and angor and not to sully their dignity with these 
eighteen sources of crime, If they aro unable to avoid them altogether, 
they should never transgress duo measure in their regard. They say that 
a prince should be God-fearing, circumspect and just, compassionate and 
bountiful, recognising virtue and the distinctions of rank and merit, Ho 
should be courteous in speech, kindly in aspect and condescending in hig 
manner. He should bo ever ambitious of extending his dominions, and should 
protect his subjects from the exactions of rovenne-offivers, from thiovos, 
robbers and other evil-doers. He should proportion the punishmont to 
the offenco and be firm of purpose and yet element. lis intelligencers 
should be appointed from among men of trust and sagacity. Ho should 
never despise his enemy nor be remiss in vigilance nor be proud of his 
wealth and power. He should not admit to his court venal and corrupt 
designers. A king resembles a gardener and should carry out, in regard 
to his subjects, the courso pursued in the caro of his garden by the other, 
who puts away thorns and weeds and keeps his flower-beds in good order, 
allowing no depredations from without. In the same way & prince should 
transfer to the frontier of his dominions the turbulence of the seditious, 
and free the courts of his palace from their macpinationg and allp™ so 
other evil designers to enter them. The gardener, likewise, from time to 
time, prunes the redundancy of leaf and branch on his trees, so the king 
should isolate from each other the more powerful nobles whose friends 


— ent r ry es, 


l I am not sure of this interpretation priate, and Vüller admits this significa. 
of ep QA. From the context, the tion of ( in his lexicon. 
meanipg 1 have given is the most appro- 
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and dependents are dangerously numerous. The gardener also invigo- 
rates his weak saplings with water, and the king should similarly sustain 
with beneficence his impoverished soldiery. 

The king should choose a circumspect person of exemplary piety, 
courteous in disposition, vigilant, zealous, and masterful, reading the signs of 
the times and divining tho intentions of his lord, and ready of speech, and 
in consultation with him, provide for the spiritual and temporal affairs of 
bis kingdom. But if he finds himself physically unable to carry on these 
duties, he should entrust their complicated direction to him. In impor- 
tant affairs he should not consult with many advisers, because the qualifica- 
tions necessary in such cases are fidelity, breadth of view, fortitude of 
spirit, and perspicacity, and the union of these four priceless virtues in any 
one man is uncommonly rare, Although some statesmen of former times 
consulted with mon of a different stamp with tho intention of acting di- 
rectly contrary to their advice, in the majority of cases this course did not 
answer and many disasters were the consequence, for this special reason, 
that it is difficult to efface from the mind the suspicions aroused by tho 
insinuations of cowardly, unpriucipled, short-sighted and base men. 
Former princes adopted tho practice of sclecting from four to eight 
intelligent counsellors with the qualifications above-mentioned, under the 
presidency of ono of their unmber. The opinion of each of these was separa- 
tely taken on matters concerning the welfare of the State and tho reve- 
nues, after which they were assembled in consultation and their several 
opinions carefully weighed withont disclosing tho author. 

Further, a prince is in need of a faithful attendant, a profound astro- 
logor, and a skilful physician. His wide experience will enable him 
to surround himself with friends, to maintain a well-appointed force, and 
to fill his treasury. He will portion out his dominions and entrust them 
to just and circumspect governors, and unite them in a befitting co-opera- 
tion of government. He is zealous in the construction and provision of 
his fortresses and careful in their maintenance. 

With his equals ip power he is on terms of amity and concord and 
exacts tribute from the weak. He sows dissensions in the armies of one 
more powerful than himself by shilful intrigue, or failing this, he conci- 
Mates him with presents. As loug as possible ho avoids hostilities with 
all, but when war is inevitable, he enters upon it with fearlessness and 
vigour and upholds his honour, Ho should consider a prince whose ter- 
ritories are conterminous with his own, as his enemy though he be pro- 
fuse in demonstrations of friendship. With one whose country is situated 
next beyond, he should form an alliance. With a third more remote, 
he should avoid all intercourse whether hostile or friendly. 
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After the above manner have statesmen laid down rules of govern- 
ment, suggesting approved modes of conduct and enforcing them with 
numerous happy illustrations, all of which are roferrible to the qualities 
of wisdom, recognition of merit, bravery, good temper, reserve in speech, 
zeal, and benevolence. 


Vyavahára 
or 
The Administration of Justice. 


The learned among the Hindus say that litigation in its various kinds 
falls under eighteen titles, for each of which thero is a separate course 
of procedure, viz.— (1). Non-payment of debt. (2). Deposits. (3). 
Sale without ownership. (4). Disputes in partnership. (5). Reclaiming 
a gift. (6). Disputes between master and servant regarding wages, 
under which head are included labourers and such as work for hire. (7). 
Default of revenue by the cultivator. (8). Recision of purchaso be. 
tween buyer and seller, (9). Mulcts on herdsmen. (10). Boundary 
disputes, (II). Slander. (12). Assault. (13). Theft. (14). Vio. 
lence with bloodshed. (15). Adultery. (16). Altercation between man 
aud wife. (17), Inheritance. (18). Gambling disputes, 

The king in his judicial character must erect his tribunal facing tho 
east. He must conduct the duties of hia office in person, and if he cannot 
always himself attend to them, he must delegate his authority to a wise, 
fearless and painstaking deputy. 

The plaintiff is termed Védiu and the defendant Prati-midin, A child 
under twelve years of age may not he summoned to court, nor one who 
is drunk; nor one crazy, nor oue who is sick or engaged in the service of 


"mernem — m ameme eem — os nee —— on oh y e n 


pledges ; salo without ownerabip ; part. 
nership and non-delivery of what has 


1 Abel Fazl's authority seems to bo 
the “ Ordinances of Manu” of which the 
8th chapter deals with Civil and Criminal 
law. The 3rd verse runs thus—‘ Day 
by day (he should judge) separately 
(enses) under the 18 titles by reasons 
(drawn) from local usage and the trea- 


been given; non-payment of wages; 
breach of contract; revocation of malo 
(and) purchifse; disputes between mas- 
ter and servant; diapntes abont bound. 
© aries; assault (and) slopder ; theft; vio- 


tises.” Burnell, Ed. Hopkins. The Int- 
ter observos that these titles are not 
part of the original system of law; it 
appears only in the emritis, and its later 
development is easily traced. The 
eighteen titles are somewhat differently 
worded in Manu, and I give them for 
comparison. Non-payment of debt; 
34 


lence ; adultery ; the law bot wo man 
and woman; partition; dicing; gamos 
with animals.” By tho latter is signi. 
fied betting on them in fights, and under 
adultery is probably included illicit in. 
tercourso in general, I do not observe 
any rule regarding the position of the 
tribunal, 
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the State, nor a woman without relations, or of high family, or who has 
recently given birth to a child. A discreet person should be commis. 
sioned to interrogate in such cases, or they should be brought into the 
royal presence. 

The plaintiff's statement is taken down in writing, with the date of 
the year, month, and day, and the names of the two parties and their an- 
cestors for three descents, and many other partioulars. The reply of the 
defendant is then recorded and both their statements are carefully investi- 
gated. The plaintiff is then asked for any documentary evidence and for 
his witnesses. These should not be fewer than four, though some allow 
only three, and even one is considered sufficient if he be a person of 
known veracity. 

A child under five may not serve ns a witness, nor a man broken down 
with age, The evidence of a Südra is only available for a Südra, and 
that of a handicraftsman for one of his own trade, The evidence of a 
blind man may not be taken, nor of one who is deaf, or diseased, or drunk, 
or crazy, nor of a gambler, nor of a notorious evil.liver, nor of one op- 
pressed by hunger and thirst, nor of an angry man, nor of a thief, nor of 
one who is being taken to execution. For women, women should serve as 
witnesses. A friend may not witness for a friend, nor an enemy against an 
enemy, nor partners for each other. In all oral litigation, dryness of the 
lips, and biting thom, and lickiug the sides of the mouth, alteration of voice 
and change of colour, should be taken into consideration aa collateral proof, 

In all snits these conditions of evidence are imperative except under 
titles eleven to fourteen. 

If thero be no documentary evidence or witnesses, the judge must 
decide to the best of his ability, with caution and prudence; but if he cannot 
discover the facts of the case, he must causo the plaintiff or, as some BAY, 
either of the two parties, as he thinks bost, to undergo the ordeal.! This 
is of eight kinds. 

The first kind. The man is weighed and taken out of the scales, and 
after some prayers aud, incantations, he is again weighed. If his scale 
rises, his claim is allowed, but an even balance or his scale preponderating, 
are proofs of its falsehood, Some authorities say that the balance ia 
néVereven. This ordeal is only for Brähinans. 

The second kind. Seven or nine circles are drawn with & distance of 
sixteen fingers’ breadth between eaeh periphery. The person is then 


—— m — ————— ͤ ö—WnG 


— 


l The word is oath, a translation of oating curses on the head of the taker of 
the Sanskrit éapatha, which meana also the oath. In this case, ordeal is evi. 
ordeal, It is an asseveration by impre- dently the true signification. 
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bathed and religious ceremonies and incantations, as above described, ave 
gone through. His two hands are then rubbed over with rice-bran, and 
seven green leaves of the pipal-tree (Ficus religiosa) are placed upon them 
and bound round seven times with raw silk. A piece of iron, weighing 
3} sers and heated red-hot, is then placed upon the leaves which, thus 
heated, he carries and advances taking one step between ench circle, till, on 
arriving at the last, he throws the iron down. If there is no sign of a 
burn, his word is accepted. If the iron fall from his hands mid-way, he 
must begin again. 

The third kind, The person is made to stand in water up to his navel 
and dips under with his face to the east. Then, from a bow moasuring 
106 fingers breadth, a reed arrow without an iron point, is shot off so that it 
shall fly with the wind and a fast runner is sent to fetch it. If he can 
keep under water from the time tho shaft is loosed till tho runner returns 
with it, his cause is declared just. ‘This ordeal is especially for tho Vuisya 
caste. 

The fourth kind. Seven barley corns of a deadly poison aro administered 
in the spring season (Vasanta), or five in the heats (Grishmá), or four in 
the rains (Varsha), six in the autumn (Sarad), and seven in the winter 
(Haimanta). These are to be mixed with thirty-three times tho quantity of 
clarified butter and given to the man after certain incantations. The 
face of the patient must be towards the south, and the person who admi- 
nisters must face the east or north. If during a period in which tho 
hands may be clapped 500 times, the poison does not take effect, his truth 
is proved. Antidotes are then given to him to prevent any fatal effects. 
This ordeal is peculiar to the Sidra caste. 

The fifth kind, Au idol is first washed, and after worship is paid to 
it, incantations are pronounced over the water it was washed with, and 
three mouthfuls of it are given to tho person under ordeal. If no misfor- 
tune happens to him within a fortnight the justness of his cause is 
acknowledged. 

The sixth kind. Rice of the class called Sdthe! is placed in an earthen 
vessel and kept all night. Incantations are next morning pronounced 
over it, and the person is made to eat it while facing the egst. He is then 
required to spit upon a leaf of the pipal (Ficus religiosa), or the biojpatra 
(Betula bhojpatra)9 If there should be any marks of blood, or the corners 
of the mouth swell, or symptoms of ague supervene, the untruth of bis 
case is inferred. 


1 Produced in the rains, and so called 8 Iam indebted to Dr. King for this 
because it ripena in 60 days from the name. 
time of sowing. 


B, 
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The seventh kind. An earthen or stone vessel is taken, measur- 
ing sixteen fingers in length and breadth, and four fingers deep. Into 
this forty dáms weight of clarified butter or sesame-oil is poured and brought 
to boiling point, and one másha of gold, which is equal to four surkhs, is 
thrown into the boiling-oil. If the person can take out the gold with 
two fingers without being scalded, his cause is just. 

The eighth kind. A symbol of Dharma, or Innocence, is fashioned 
of silver, and one of Adharma, or Guilt, of lead or iron; or the former word 
is written on a piece of a white cloth, ora leaf of the Ahoi tree, and the 
latter on a piece of black cloth, and these are pnt into a jar which has 
never held water. The person under ordeal is then told to draw out 
one of these. If the symbol of innocence is drawn ont, his cause is just. 
This ordeal is applicable in determining the righteousness of all four 
castes. 

If a suit cannot be decided in one day, bail is taken ; and asecond suit 
may not be brought against tho same person till the first is disposed of. 
When a claim is proved, the plaintiff is put in possession, and a fine of an 
amount equal to the value of the suit is exacted of the defendant, If the 
plaintiff loses his cause, he pays double the value of the suit. 

Having cursorily explained tho procedure regarding suits, evidence 
and ordeal, I now as briefly record the mode of adjudication under the 
eighteen titles of law-suits. 

1. Non-payment of debt. If the debt be without deposit and the dispute 
be regarding the amount of interest, a Brahman shall pay two per cent. 
(per mensem), a Kshatriya three, a Vaisya four, and a Sidra five per cent. 
If there be security, only one-fourth of the above amounts are recoverable 
though a higher rate may have been agreed to. For risks by land-travel, 
up to ten per cent. is allowed, and not exceeding twenty-five per cent. 
for risks at sea. If interest has been agreed upon, and ten times the 


_ length of the stipulated period has elapsed, a claim shall not be allowed for 


more than double tho principal! When the interest is paid on corn, the 
sum of the interest and, principal should not be more than five times the 
principal. If the debtor is unable to pay, he must renew the obligation 
bringing the instrument? and witnessos for its verification. 


^L 9 


—u—ͤ— — 


1 That is the sum of interest plus lated by Hopkins proof, while stating 


prinoipal must not exceed twice the 
original debt. According to Manu, five 
times the principal is payable on corn, 


Fruit, wool and draught animals. 


. 11 is worth while noticing that the 
Sanskrit for this term karavam is trans- 


in & note that the meaning ‘document’ 
given by commentators is not necessary 
and seems improbable. Yet this is 
exactly the translation of Abul Fasl, 
the word ‘Qanad’ employed by him signi. 
fying document or instrument, 
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2. Deposits. If the receiver of a deposit make uso of it without 
the owner's permission and delay its restoration whon claimed, he shall 
forego half the interest due (in compensation). If he deny the deposit 
and there be no documentary evidence or witnesses, the judge may pri- 
vately direct a third person to make a deposit with the samo man and 
after some time to demand it back. If he acta as before, he shall be com- 
pelled to satisfy the first claim, or submit to trial by ordeal ; but if the 
pledge be stolen by a thief, or if it be burnt, or washed away by water, or plun- 
dered by an enemy, restitution shall not be made. If ho has dealt fraudu- 
lently with it, he shall make restitution and pay a similar amount as a fine. 

9. Sale without ownership. Ifa man claim possession of property, 
it shall be restored to him free on proof of ownership, and tho money 
taken back from the seller. And if it be sold privately or uuder its valuo, 
or by & person not entitled to do so, the judge shall fino tho offender as he 
thinks proper. And if he brings forward the thiof,! it shall not bo im- 
puted as the crimo of a thief, but a fine shall be exacted from him asa thief. 

4, Partnership. If there be a dispute botweon partners and any 
formal deed of partnership exist and be proved, it shall bo carried out 
in accordance with its terms; otherwise the profit and loss shall be divided 
according to the proportions of capital invested. If ono of tho partners 
dissipate the joint property or, without the consent of tho othor, removo it 
or otherwise fraudulently deal with it, he shall make it good to the other by 
a fine. Or if on the other hand, he make a profit, he shall not be required 
to give more than one-tenth to his partner. If one of thom is guilty of 
fraud, he shall be ejected from partnership and the interest due to him 
shall be exacted by the judge. If one of tho partnors bo left in charge 
of the joint property and any deficiency or injury occurs through his neg. 
lect, he shall make it good. 

b. Reclaiming a gift. If a gift is made under the influence of anger, 
sickness, grief, fear, or as a bribe, or in jost, it may be recalled: also what 
hag been given by a child, or a drunken or crazy man. In other casos it 
may not be reclaimed. And if the gift be made. for a future benofit or 
in exchange, it may rot, under any pretence, be resumed. 

6. Wages, Hire, Rent. If wages, ire, or rent be received in advance, 


— ſ — — de ms e —— . 


1 Or “if he appear a thief." The sion, one should not allow him to be a 


elliptical language of the text can be un- 
derstood only by comparison with the 
text of Manu: verses 107-198 ran as 
follows :—(197.) "If & man not being 
himself the owner, sells the property 
of another withont the owner's permis- 


witness, (since he is) a thief (although) 
he may not think he is a thief. 

(198.) He should be held to a fine of 
600 pagos if he isa near relation: if he 
is not a near relation and has no excuse, 
he would incur the fine of a thief.” 
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the agreement may not be violated. If it be broken, the offender shall be 
fined to the amount of double the sum; butif the money has not been 
actually paid, the fine shall extend only to the amount originally fixed. 
If a servant loses his master’s property, he must make good the equivalent, 
but if it be taken from him by violence, he is not liable to restitution. 

7. Revenue. If any one fail to pay the usual revenue, the whole of 
his effects shall be confiscated, and he shall be expelled the country. 

8, Purchase and sale. A purchaser may on the day of purchase re- 
turn the goods bought; on the second day he may return them on a forfeit 
of a twentieth of their cost: on the third day, of a tenth, after which 
they cannot be sent back.! Buta maid-servant may be sent back within 
one month; a slave, within fifteen days; corn, within ten days; jewels, 
within seven days ; cattle in general, within five days ; a milch-cow, within 
three days; iron, within one day; unless there be any stipulation to the 
contrary. The same conditions hold good with the seller, but he must sustain 
the loss in the same proportion as the excess payments of tho purchaser in 
the opposite case. 

9. Herdsmen. If through tho neglect of a herdsman a beast is lost or 
dies or is injured, he must make good the loss. If cattle eat a grain-crop near 
& village or city, the herdsman is not amenable to fine. Sown-fields should 
be distant from a small village four hundred cubits; from one of moderate 
size, eight hundred, and from a large settlement, sixteen hundred cubits.? 
If the trespass should occur through the neglect of the keeper, he 
must pay the value of the crop destroyed, otherwise the owner of the 
cattle is responsible. For a buffalo, a camel or donkoy the fine is seven 
máshas of silver: for an ox, half the above: for a sheep or goat, half the 
fine for an ox. If the beast lies down to eat, the fine is doubled. An ele- 
phant, a horse, as well as cattle set at liberty as an act of piety, (it being the 
custom, eleven days after the death of a Brähman, thirteen days after 
the death of a Kshatriya, sixteen after that of a Vaisya, aud thirty after the 
death of a S'üdra, to lot loose eight or four bulls, or one bull with a number 
of cows after branding them in a special manner) or a cow that has lately 


Lad 

e 1 According to Manu, (VIII. 222-23) he land is intended for a common and not 
may return them within ten days, after to be tilled. The staff is picked up 
which he cannot return them without after the first cast, and again as it falls, 
being heavily fined. and so on three times. The strength of 

8 * Round about every village there the cast might fitly be that of Polypostes. 
should be a atrip of land one hundred "Occor ris Ape xadatpowa BovkóAos Arche, 
bows or even three casts of a ataff in H 84 0 luiocopnéro wéreras äh Bovs dyedaias. 
width: around a city, it should be three U. XXIII, 845. 
times as wide.“ Manu. VIII, 237. This 
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calved, or animals that have strayed, are not amenable to fine if they 
damage the crops. The same rule applies to royal preserves! as to orops. 

10. Boundaries. Disputes regarding boundarios may bo adjudicated 
at any season save during the rains? The owners of land defino their 
boundaries by burying charcoal, stones, potsherds, hair, bones, and tho 
like that do not perish even after along timo; and sometimes & treo? is 
made the boundary. The judge determines the dispute ou tho production 
of such evidence, and the witness of four, eight, or ton husbandmen, 
keepers,* or hunters. 

The witnesses shall wear red garments, placo earth upon their heads 
and wear a string of red flowers round their necks, and shall swear that 
their good deeds may lose all merit if they lic. If there be no witnesses 
nor boundary mark, the judgment of the king shall determino tho line. 

ll. Slander. This is of three kinds, viz.— (1). Roviling another 
to his faco. (2). By insinuation and suggestion. (3). Reviling his 
mother, sister, or such other improper language. For tho first two, if 
the abuse be from one of inforior towards one of a superior caste 
the fine is twelve-and-a-half ddms; to an equal, half that sum; towards 
an inferior, one-fourth. For the third kind, the fine is twenty-five dáme, if 
between equals, or if a Bráhman reviles a Kshatriya; but fifty, if the abuso 
is from a Kshatriya to a Brahman. If a Vaidya roviles a Brähman he 
is fined seventy-five déms, but in the opposite caso tho fino is twelve- 
and-a-half. If a Sidra thus offends against a Brahman, ho is fined 
one hundred dáms, a Brahman reviling a Sidra pays six-and-a-quarter, 
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1 According to Manu, a cow with a marks nre then very plain.“ VIII. 245. 
calf not ten daysold, bulls and also the oat- 5 The troos recommended are the ficus 
tle of the gods (i.e., ordained for sacrifice) Indica, and religiosa; butea frondosa, 
wkether with or without a keeper, ought bombas heptaphyllum, nnd ralica robusta, 
not to be punished. (The beast doing tho palms and milky trees, aa being conspi- 
damage is always represented as paying cuous, or very enduring. Thickets of 
penalty.) The keeper is not liable to bamboo, prosopis spicigera nnd trapa bia. 
fine if his cattle injure a grain-crop not pinosa, aro Hu recommended. VIII. 
enclosed, but in ALL cases the value of 247. 


the crop destroyed must be paid tothe | æ * So I translate vläit, The men 
owner of the field. Manu. VIII. 241. named by Man are hunters, bird*catch- 


in the month of Jyai«tha (middle of 
May to middle of June) as the boundary 


the other fines &re heavier. 


The punctuation in the text is mislead- ers, cowherds, flshermen, root-diggers, 
ing. snake-catchers, gleaners, and other men 
3 “If a dispute has arisen between who wander about tho woods. 
two villages in regard to a boundary, 6 Corporal punishment is the punish. 
the king should determino the boundary ment of this offence in ‘Manu,’ and all 
| 
| 
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A Vaisya reviling a Kshatriya pays fifty, and the fine in the opposite case 
is twelve-and-a-half; and the same proportion between a Vaidya and a 
Sidra. If one of the gods be reviled, or the king, or a Brahman who has 
read the four Vedas, the fine is 540 dame. If the abuse be directed 
against the people of a quarter, half of the above; and one-fourth if 
against the inhabitants of the city. 

12. Assault. This is of four kinds: (1). Throwing earth, clay or 
filth upon any one. (2). Putting him in bodily fear by threatening him 
with the fist, a stick, or other weapon. (3). Striking with the hands 
or feet and the like. (4). Wounding with any weapon. e 

The first kind. In the first case, the fine is five dáme, but if filth is 
thrown, ten, provided the parties are equals; but twice as much if it be an 
inferior against a superior, and only half in the opposite case. 

The second kind, Threatening with the hand, &c., five dáms, and 
(with stick or other weapon) between equals, eleven; between superiors 
and inferiors, as above. 

The third kind. If the blow cause a swelling or pain in the limb, 270 
dáme. If by an inferior against a superior, the hand or foot, or other 
offending member shall be cut off, or a suitable fine inflicted. In the ins- 
tance of a Kshatriya against a Brahman, the fine is 540 déms; a Vaidya 
against a Brähman, 1,080; a Sidra against a Brahman, 2,160; a Vaisya 
against a Kshatriya or a Sidra against a Vaisya 540; a Sidra against a 
Kshatriya, 1,080; a Bráhman against a Kshatriya, 135; or against a 
Vaiéya, 671, or against a Südra, 334; a Kshatriya against a Vaisya, 136; 
against a S'üdra 673. 

The fourth kind. Between those of like caste if the skin be abraded, 
fifty dams, and if the flesh is cut, twenty tolahs of gold, and if a bone be 
broken, the offender is banished. If an inferior against a higher caste, 
the fine is doubled, and in the opposite case, it shall be a-half. If treat- 
ment is necessary, the offender shall pay the expenses of medicine and 
daily ‘keep’ till the injured man be restored to health. 

In the case of a. heep, antelope! and the like, if there be hurt, the 
fine is eight dáms ; if it be rendered useless, the value must be paid to 
the owner, with a fine of 125 dares; and twice as much, if it be killed. 
For & horse, camel, or bx, the fine is also double. When damage is done to 
valuable plants, the value must be paid to the owner and a fine of ten 


dame, but eight dóms if they be of small value. 


1 Different sorts of antelopes and deer, 3 Mann gives five times the value of 
flamingoes and parrots, are propitions "' damage done to leather, wooden, or ear- 
forest animuls, and a fine imposed for then-ware, and to flowers, roote and 


killing them: also the small animals, ; fruit. 
anch as crows, cats, &o. | 
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13. Theft. If any one steal abovo one hundred tolahs of gold or 
silver or any valuables up to this amount, or more thin 603 mans of 
corn, or the child or the wife of any person of distinction, he shall be 
liable to the punishment of death. If the amount bo loss than one hundred 
and more than fifty tolahs, he shall suffer tho loss of his hand. If fifty 
or less, he shall pay eleven times tho amount as a fine. Tho same applies 
to corn. In all cases the equivalent of tho amount stolen shall bo made 
good to the owner, and if the thief is unable to pay, ho shall work ont the 
amount in monial service. In other cases of theft, corporal punishment, 
imprisonment or fine, is at tho discretion of the judge. 

14. Violence with bloodshed. If a man of inferior caste kill a man 
of a higher caste, the penalty is death. If a Brahman slay a Brahman, 
his entire estate shall be confiscated, his head shaved, his forehead branded 
and he shall be banished from the kingdom. Ifa Brahman slay Kshatriya, 
he shall pay a fine of 1,000 cows and a bull; if he slay a Vnisyn, 100 cows 
and a bull, or if a S'üdra, 10 cows and a bull. Tho same rule applios to 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. If a Südra slay a S'üdra, ho shall bo fined 500 
cows and a bull. If the murderer be not found, the people of the oity, 
village, or quarter in which tho murder was committed shall produce 
some of his family or pay in default any fino that the king may inflict. 

15, Adultery. Commerce between a woman and a man other than 
her husband, is of three kinds: (1). When they converse and jest together 
in private. (2). When a present is sent to tho houso of the other. (3). 
When they meet and criminal intercourse ensnes. In the second case, a 
fine may bo inflicted at tho discretion of tho king. Tho third is of two 
kinds, viz., with a maiden and one who is not a maiden. ‘The former may be 
dishonoured 7 Pag i Saxridw 7 & j roi rut Andre, The latter may 
he women who are guarded, or such as gad abrond.! In each of these four 
cases it may occur with tho woman's consent or otherwise, and of theso 
eight, the criminality may take place between two of a like caste. In the 
latter instance if it be a girl and she consent in all these offences, and no 
force is offered on one side or resistance on the @ther,? the man shall be 
compelled to marry her whether he will or no. In the case of pollution 
and the like, he must pay a fine of 200 dáms. If ho violate her without 
her consent, he shall be put to death, but tho ‘woman is not liable to 

punishment, If he forcibly pollute her, he must suffer the loss of his 
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1 Hopkins translates ‘wandering wo- chorets of an heretical religion? Abul 
men’ (Manu, VIII. 363), and supposes Fazl's rendering is „ Ae Af ; 
add 
them to be possibly Buddhistio nuns. about the streets’ ^t deeg 
Sir W. Jones interpreta 'female an- 3 They after an) is superfiuous, 
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fingers, and pay a fine of 600 dame. If the offender be a Brahman, he 
shall be banished, but no other penalty is exacted.! If the man be of 
higher caste, he shall be made to take her in marriage, even if he be 
unwilling, in which case an additional fine is imposed. If she be nota 
maiden, and both be of like caste, and she be guarded, and give her con- 
sent, the man is fined 270 dima, but if without her consent, the fine shall 
be 540 ddms. If she be one used to gad abroad and consents, the fine is 
250 dáms; if forced, 500. If the man be of higher caste, the fine in all 
cases shall be 250 ddms; if of inferior caste, death is the penalty in every 
instance, and the ears and nose of the woman shall be cut off. 

16. Altercation between man and wife. If after marriage a man dis- 
covers any natural defect in his wife, he may put her away without remedy 
on her part, but the woman's father shall be fined. If a man offer one 
daughter in marriage and substitute another in her place, he shall be 
compelled to give both. Whena man has journeyed on a pilgrimage to holy 
shrines and is absent beyond the term agreed upon, the wife shall wait at 
home for eight years whatever her position in life may bei If ho has gone 
abroad for the sake of knowledge or fame or wealth, sho shall wait six 
years: if he journeys to seek another wife, three years. At the expiration 
of these periods, she is at liberty to leave her husband’s honse to obtain 
a livelihood. Tho husband on his return from abroad, if he wishes to put her 
away on account of her departure, is not permitted to doso. If the wife does 
not observe the condition of these periods, the husband is at liberty to put 
her away. If the husband fall sick and the wifo does not minister to him, 
he may not, on his recovery, for this cause divorce her, but he may 
refuse intercourse with her for three months and deprive her of all that she 
possesses,* after which period he shall be reconciled to her. With Dráh. 
mana, divorce does not take place but a husband may avoid the sight and 
presence of his wife: her maintenance must nevertheless be continued. 
The wife may not take another husband. If he be guilty of great crimes 
or have any contagious disease, the wife is at liberty to separate from him. 
If a Bráhman have a Fife of each of the four castes, he shall assign 


them their respective social functions. In religious ceremonies, and person- 
oe. 


2 [EN 6 

1 *Let him banish the offender from 
his realm with all hie property secure 
and his body unhurt’ Sir W. Jones, 
VIII. 980. 

3 Under the protection of her husband 
or other relative. 

8 One commentator’s opinion is, that, 
after the eight years she must fol- 


low him. Another states that she may 
marry another husband. The former 
opinion, says Hopkins, rests on a later 
view of second marriages, 

4 Her ornaments and household far- 
niture, her jewellery, her bed, and eren 
her servants, Hopkins, M. IX. 78 n. 
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al attendance such as anointing with oil and adorning! him and similar 
duties, he must employ only his own caste, 

17. Inheritance. While a son lives, no other relation or kinsman 
shares the estate except the wife who is equal to the son. If there be 
neither son nor wife, the unmarried daughter inherits. If there bo algo 
no daughter, the mother is the heir. 


If there be no mother, the father takes possession. 

If there be no father alive, his brother shall bo hoir. 

In default of a brother, the brother's son inherits. 

In default of a brother's son, the estate is divided amongst the surviving 


kindred. 


If he leave no relations, the teacher inherits, or in default of the 


teacher, his fellow pupils? 


In the absence of all these the estate lapses to the Crown. 

18. Gambling. Whosoever plays with false dice shall be banished, 
If he refuse to pay his stake, it shall bo taken from him, and of his win- 
nings, the king shall receive one-tenth,? and one-twenticth shall bo taken 


for dues.* 


To each of these eighteen titles there are many illustrations, and con- 
flicting opinions are recorded. I content myself with this short exposition. 


The Four Periods of Religious Life. 


Having reviewed the various branches of learning in their scientific 
aspects, I proceed to somo account of their practical modes of life. 

Among the Brahmans, the period of individual life, after tho intelli- 
gence is to some degree matured, is divided into four portions, to cach of 
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! The duties of à Bráhman's wife aro 
to give food to beggar guests, and attend 
to her part of tho sacrificial prepara- 
tions. She bathes and adorns her hus- 
band, cleans his teeth and anoints him; 
and since she holds tho highest rank she 
gives him his food, drink, wreaths, clothes 
andornamenís. The text has ous vi? as 
one of her duties; I would read, ] for 
J}. 

3 This order of inheritance is given 
by the commentary of Kuilí£kta,—v. Hop- 
kins. IX. 187 n. 

3 In Mana, gambling, whether by dice 
or with lifeless things (dywta), or by 
matches between rams and cocks and 
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other animals (sumdhvaya), ig absolutely 

“forbidden ; play must be zupprossod and 
gamesters banished or corporally pu. 
nished by ampntntion of hand or foot, 
Abul Fasl’s conditions must apply to a 
later period, when gambling was made 
finanochlly profitable and royal gamb. 
ling-houses were established and play 
without roygl authorfty penalised by 
fine. v. Ibid. note 5. 225. IX. 

4 ISTY. I conjecture this inter- 
pretation, From thero being a variant 
wolo( Sh Y, I presume tho reading is ques- 
tionable. It probably refors to a licence 
for the tablos, or permission to play, 
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which is assigned its special important duties. These periods severally 
receive the name of Asrama. d 

Tau First Peron is the Brahma-charya, or religious studentship, Tu- 
vestiture with the sacred thread is regarded by the Brahmans as tho 
first principle of their creed, and the three superior castes do not acknow- 
ledge the right of due membership without it, With a Brahman it must 
be made in the eighth year, or if this auspicious time is suffered to elapse, 
it may be performed up to sixteen years of age. A Kshatriya may bo 
invested between oleven and twenty-two years of age, and a Vaisya from 
twelve to twenty-four, but a Südra is not considered a fitting recipient. 
It is imperative that the investituro should take place for each caste 
within the prescribed periods from which date the initiation is reckoned, 
otherwise thoro is exclusion from caste. The Brahman receives the sacred 
string frome his father or teacher, and the two other castes from a Brahman. 
None but a Brahman may twist the string, and that which he wears for tho 
first time must bo twisted by his father or teacher or by himself. Tho 
teacher's son has also the same privilege. Three strands, in length ninety- 
six times the circumforenco of tho fist, aro united and twisted, making a 
twist of nino strands. This is again folded into three without twisting 
and secured by a knot at each end. This is the sacred thread. It is 
placed on the left shoulder and carried across tho body to the right side, 
and thus tho length is from tho shoulder to the thumb of the right hand. 
It is worn diagonally like a belt. A Brahman wears five together, tho 
other two castes, but threo. Some authorities say thata cotton thread 
is for tho spocial uso of tho Brahman, woollen for the Kshatriya and 
hempon thread for the Vaisya. Similarly, a thong of deer-skin, three fin- 
gers in breadth, is worn with it but not of the same length. A Brähman 
uses the skin of the black antelópoes a Kshatriya the skin of any other kind 
of deer, and a Vaisya of a goat. At this period they also wear round 
the waist a girdle of a particular kind of grass called in Sanskrit Muñja 
(Saccharum Munja). 

He noxt learns ti gdyatri,{ which aro certain words in praise of the 
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1 The Gáyatrí verso is taken from tho « „Of tho god-like sun this surpassing 
Rig Veda III. 62, and i& repeated by radiance we contemplate which excites to 
every Brahman at his morning and evon- action our intelligence.” This celebrated 
ing devotions. From being addressed to stanza is perhaps alluded to in Tennyson's 
the sun (Savita) as generator, it is also beautiful hymn to the sun in Akbar's 
called Savitri. The verse runs: Dream." 

“ Once again thou flamest upwards, once 
S. — S 
nafig wat 2 gief again we seo theo rise, 


' Every morning is thy birth-day glad- 
fedt N ga NIA ie? dening human hearts and eyes. 
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gun, resembling the kalimah or profession of faith in Islam. He also 
receives a staff of paldsd wood (Butea frondosa), but for the other two 
castes it is made of some other wood. 

Ho leaves his father's house und chooses a lodging near his teacher, 
learns his letters and begins reading the Vedas, He first reads that Veda 
which it is his special duty to learn, aud then tho remaining three. They 
relate that when the sage Vydsa divided the Vedas into four parts, he 
instructed one of his pupils in each, from which time the descendants nud 
the pupils of these respectively read their own Veda first. Tho Vedas aro 
never read during the first dogree of tho moon's courso (pariwd), nor 
during the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or thirtieth, nor on tho night 
of the fourth, eighth, or fourteenth, nor during an eclipse of tho sun, but 
auy of the other acts may bo performed at thoso times. 

When a Brahman goes to relieve the necossitios of natuaa he hangs 
the sacred thread upon his right ear, and on such an occasion by day, tnrus 
his faco to the north and by night to tho south. Ho washes himself 
five times, each time first mixing tho water with earth, and thon washes 
the left hand ten times in the same manner, and next both hands 
seven times, and lastly both his feet in the same way. After he urines, 
he washes tho part as above described and tho left hand three times 
and each hand and foot once. From the day of his investiture till 
sixteen years of age, this number of purifications must be observed aud 
doubled after he exceeds that age. Next, in a chosen spot, he should sit 
down on his haunches facing the east or north, keoping his knees erect 
and with his hand between them should drink threo fills of his palm. 
A Bráhman should swallow as much water as will reach his chost: n Kaha- 
triya as much as will suffice to reach his thront; n Vaidya, as far as tho root 
of his tongue. A Südra may drink but once. He then uses a tooth stick 
(miswik) twelve fingers breadth in length, taking a fresh ono every day. 

He may not wear more than four coverings for his person. ‘These 
are: (l). Langofi, or waist-cloth, which is worn to cover only two 
parts of his body. (2). A small lung! worn ala re the other. (3). A 
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Every morning here wo greet it, bow- e Kuel adoring thee, the Timeless, in the 


ing lowly down before theo ; flame that menadres Time 
Thou the god-like, thou the changeless Cf. R. V. I. 60, the hymn to the sun- 
in thy ever changing skies. god (Sürya) which more fully recalls those 
Shadow. maker, shadow-slayor, arrow- ' sonorous lines. 
ing light from clime to clime, 1 This is a cloth worn ronnd the loing 
Hear thy myriad laureates hail thee ` qnd passed botween the lega and tacked 
monarch in their wood-land rhyme. in behind. It differs from the langofi 
Warble bird and open flower, and men in reaching to the knees, 


below the dome of azure — * 
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sheet without suture, over his shoulders. (4) A small cap for his head. 
He should bathe before sunrise, wearing only the sacred thread, the girdle 
of münja, and the lungofi. He first takes up a little water in his right 
hand, saying: “I pray that any fault 1 have committed may be put 
away from me.“! After which he throws the water away. With this 
intention his ablutions are entered upon. Then he rubs himself all over 
with earth, and if he be in a river, he dips three times, otherwise, he 
pours water over himself thrice and rubs his body all over with his hands. 
He then pronounces the name of God, and taking water three times in 
the hollow of his hand sips a little and begins to repeat certain prayers, 
at the conclusion of which he continues sprinkling water upon his head. 
He next closes his nostrils with two fingers and dashiny water over his 
face, repeats other prayers and dips or throws water over himself thrice. 
Then wetting both his hands, he sprinkles his forehead, chest and both 
shoulders seven times, and taking up water with joined hands, casts it 
towards the sun eight times, repeating special prayers, and sips somo 
water thrice, He next performs the prdndydma as described in the sec- 
tion on the Pátañjala system.“ The ablutions are meritorious in degreo 
according to their performance in the following order—in a river, a tank, 
a well, or a house. He then clothes himself, If he be a follower of 
Ráma, he marks his forehead horizontally with ashes; if of Krishna, he 
draws the sectarial mark in twelve places, viz., on bis forehead, his breast, 
his navel, the right and left sides thereof, his right and left shoulders, 
the two lobes of his ears, his loins, the crown of his head and the throat. 
The clay of the Ganges is considered the most efficacious for this pur- 
pose but saffron aud the like are also used. A Südra marks his forehead 
with only a circle. After this he takes his staff and slings across his 
shoulders the deer-skin aud occupies himself with the Sandhyá, which 
consists of certain religious exercises, sprinkling and sipping water, and 
the like* Next comes the lighting of the fire and certain burnt offerings 
are made which is called the Homa sacrifice. 

When these ceremonies are concluded, he goes to his teacher and 
gains merit by waiting upon him and reading the Vedas. At midday, the 


a 
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1 The words are— 8 p. 185. 
8 B th 2 2 2 n 
arem wife gaer cont et | 0 | aro incarnations of Vishnu: 
T" : Ráma being the seventh, the hero of the 
SC N aware AGUA ft Rémdyana ; and Krishna, tho eighth, the 
* Whatever evil J may have consciously hero of tho Mahábhárata. 
or unconsciously committed, I mako this + Those rites aro performed at morn- 


libation to Yakshma, that tho fault may ing, mid-day, uud evening. 
be forgivon.”=#rakmaya sarvasea, | 
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ablution and the ceremonies aforesaid are repeated with somo variation and 
some increase in their number. When these are over he sets out begging 
alms and solicits from three, five, or seven houses, but avoids a Sidra, 
After cooking a sufficient meal he carries it to his teacher and with his 
permission, eats it. He precedes his meal with prayers and a few cere- 
monies and eats in silence and then repeats other prayers. Whon it ia 
near dusk, he again performs the Sandhyé and Homa rites and ocenpios 
himself with reading. After a watch of the night haa elapsed, ho sleeps 
upon the ground, making his couch of straw or a tiger's skin or deor- 
skin or the like. He should avoid honey, betel-leaf, and perfumes, He 
should shave his head, keeping a tuft only, but tho hair of the other 
parts of the body should be suffered to grow. Ho should not use collyrium 
nor anoint himself with oil, and should abstain from singing, dancing 
and gaming. He shouid not kill any animal nor havo any commorco with 
women nor eat of anything not tasted first by his teacher. Ho should 
abstain from falsehood, anger, avarice and envy, and not defile his tongue 
by speaking ill of any one though he deserve it, and make his days mori- 
torious by practices of piety. In prayer ho should turn to tho east or 
north and he should not look towards tho sun in its rising or sotting. 
Some pass forty-eight years in the Drahmacharya stage, allowing twelve 
years for the study of each Veda. Some take only five years, and othors till 
the Vedas are learnt. Others again spend their lives in this manner and 
undergo austerities in the hope of final liberation. 

The Second Period is the Gárhasthya, or a stato in which tho duties of 
a householder are obsorvod and the person so engaged is callod Grihastha. 
When the Brahmachdrin has completed his studies, if he feels called to the 
religious life and his heart is estranged from the world, nothing can 
more conduce to his welfare than the endeavour to attain eternal bliss, 
but if he has no such vocation, he should soek the consent of his teacher 
and, having obtained permission, return to his father’s house. He then 
puts away all but his sacred thread, but continues the oblations and some 
other ceremonies, the number of the oblations being the same as during his 
period of pupilage as Brahmachdrin. If he be a Bráhman, he wears a turban, 
and a sheet eight cubits in length and t¥o in breadth is put on, in tho fashion 
of a loin-cloth, ono end being passed between his leds and fastened behind 
to the waist-piece, and the other end brought forward and tied similarly 
in front. Another sheet, five cubita long and two broad, is worn over 
the shoulders, and this may havea suture. A householder of other castes 
wears different garments. He now marries in the manner that shall be 
presently described. 

The householder repeats certain prayers and thus performs the 


* 
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Homa sacrifice. Ho takes in his hand a stick of pipal or palás wood, a 
span in length and burns it in the Homa fire. Another stick of the same 
kind is taken and passed into the fire and reserved, and when the next 
Homa takes place, this stick is burnt and another like the first is scorched 
and reserved, and this is continued till the time of the Agni-hotra.! This 
is a special kind of Homa or oblation. A pipal stick is set alight hy 
means of two other sticks and a cord forcibly worked by the hand, and 
the fire is placed in throe round earthen vessels. The figure of a tortoise 
is thon made of a ser and-a-quarter of rice-flour, and the three portions 
are cooked in one lump and dressed with oil, and part of this is thrown into 
the three fires as an oblation to the deities, and the remainder is given to 
Bréhmans. One of the three portions of tho sacrificial fire is reserved, 
and throughout his whole life, tho daily Moma oblation is made with that 
fire; the eblations cast into the fire in the name of the deities consist of 
any barley, rico, clarified butter, milk, wheat, that may be available, and 
once every fifteen days in the first dogree of the moon’s course he carries 
out the ceremony as before. The ceremony of the Agni-hotra may not take 
placo till the period has elapsed between the fourth day after his marriago 
and that on which the bride leaves her father's house (to join her husband)? 


With the exception of the Stidra and the Mlechehha, the rest of the people 


come genorally under this second denomination. Four gharis before day- 
break, the householder awakes and passes some little timo on his bed in prayer. 


He divides his day into eight portions, thus profitably employing his time. 


First, when the rays of the sun appear, he refreshes his sight with 
its lustre, and next by looking upon fire, water, gold, a just prince, a Brah- 
man, a cow, and clarified butter. If none of these eight be present, he must 
look upon the palms of his hands, and proceed to wash his mouth and 
perform the Sandhya ceremonies. The second portion of his time he must 
employ in study aud occupy himself in the interpretation of the Vedas 
and other branches of knowledge. The third he spends in attendance on 
his prince, and engages in state affairs. The fourth is occupied with.his 
own household. The th, which is about tho entry of noon, he spends in 
ablutions and the Sandhyd ceremonies, and taking up water in both hands, 
offers it to tho deities, the great Rishis and (the manes of) his ancestors, 
and repeats certain prayers. This libation is called tarpana. During the 
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1 This is a Vedic oblation to Agni, dit. Abul Fazl's language is terse to ob- 


chiefly of milk, oil and sour gruel ; there scurity without a knowledge of the sub- 
are two kinds, nitya, or of constant ob- jects he treats of. The Agni-hotra cere- 
ligation, and kdmyd, or optional. mony cannot be performed till after mar- 

3 This is the true interpretation of the riage, and the presence of the wife is a 


sentence, as I learn from a Brahman pun- necessary part of it. 
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sixth, he prays to Vishnu, Mahádeva, the Sun, Durga, and G auesn. 
This is called Deva-pujd, or worship of the gods, as will bo more fully 
described hereafter. In the seventh, he casts into tho firo somo of his 
food as an offering to the gods, and makes the Homa sacrifice. Noxt fol- 
lows the Atithi-pujd (or the religious reception of a guest). He waits 
expectantly for any hungry person, and when ho mects him, treats him 
with respect and satisfies his need, after which he himself eats, and this 
act is called the Vaisvadeva-pijé (or offering to all deities), A Brahman 
obtains his food in the following way. When the husbandman has reap. 
ed his field and the poor have gleaned their fill, tho Brähman then fol- 
lows in quest, and takes what ho can find, and if he doen not feel content 
with this, he may receive from his own people; and if this is insullieieut, 
he may accept whatever is given to him without solicitation by another 
Brahman, a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya Ik this is not his choice may beg ;° 
aud if he will not submit to this, he may cultivate land. Trado is consi- 
dered more objectionable, A Brahman should not keep more than 
twelve days’ supply of food, but to others an abundance is permitted, 
as has been explained, lu tho eighth, he listons to the recital of the lives 
of former holy men and performs tho ceremonies of tho Homa aud Yan- 
dhyd, If he is hungry, he takes his meal, Ho then occupies himself till 
the first watch of the night, in studying works of philosophy and reading 
the lives of ancient sages, after which he goes to rest, Sneh are tho 
means by which he profitably employs his day and night. Other cero- 
monies performed during times of eclipso and festivals, aro numerous. 
Those practised by the Kshatriyas aud Vaisyas who follow their special 
occupations, ave fewer as shall bo presently described. 

The third period is that of the Vanaprastha or anchorite, n name given 
also to the person so engaged. This is forbidden to a S'üdra. 

When one (of tho other castes) arrives at old age, or hus n grandson, 
ho may wisely give up the management of his houschold to his son or toa 
relation, abandon worldly concerns, and leaving the city, retiro into tho 
desert. Ho may there build himself a hermitage, and putting away the 
outward pleasures of sense, practise mortification of his body in preparation 
for his last journey. If his wife, through affection, desire to accompany 
him, he may suffer it and not deny her, but he must resist all carnal 
inclinations. Here ho preserves the sacred fire of his daily sacrifice and 
clothes himself with the leaves of trees or with skins, and he may wear a 
coarse loin-cloth. He should never cut his hair or his nails and morn- 
ing, noon, and evening he should perform the prescribed ablutions and the 
Sandhyd. Like the Grihastha, he should perform the Homa sacrifice morn- 
ing and evening, but his ablutious are three times more numcious, in as 

36 
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much as he performs them ten times to the other's three, He must always 
keep his head bowed down and follow the instructions given in tho 
Páteüjala system and carefully control the emotions of the spirit. He 
should employ his time in reading the Vedas, sleep only at night, and 
lie on the bare ground. During the four months of the hot season he sits 
between five fires, lighting four about him, and having the sun burning over 
head. During the four months of the rains he should live upon a stage 
sustained by four poles, so that he may not be in danger from a flood 
Nor injure minuto animals by his movements, nor must he protect himself 
from the weather. During the four months of the cold season, he should 
pass the night sitting in cold water. He should always observe the Chin- 
dráyana fast and eat only at night. He is permitted to keep a store of 
food sufficient for a year and should accept nothing from others, living 
on grain apd,gathering wild fruits that have fallen. He eats notbing that 
is cooked, but ho may moisten his food. If he can obtain naught else, 
he may beg of other anchorites, and failing them, he may go into the town 
to seek the necessarics of life but he must not remain there. 

If he is unable to live in this manner, he abandons all sustenance 
and journeys onwards to the east or north till his bodily powers are 
exhausted, or he throws himself into fire or water in self destruction, or 
casts himself down from a precipice and thus ends his life. They consider 
that heaven is the reward of this course and final liberation is dependent 
on tho profession of asceticism. What is understood by some as mukti, or 
final liberation, is, that in a former birth, this stage of abandonment of the 
world had been attained. 

The fourth period is Sannydsa, which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing can surpass, and which when duly carried out is 
rewarded by final liberation. Such a person His Majesty calls Sannyds:.! 

After the completion of tho third stage, and the habit of self-denial 
in all sensual pleasures is acquired, the disciple first obtains the per- 
mission of his tencher and then quits his wife, shaves lis head, beard, and 
the hair of his face and abandons all worldly concerns. His teacher pre- 
sents him with a loin-cloth and some covering and accepts a trifle in 
return. He does not ocoupy himsèff with reading, but applies himself 
entirely to spiritual contemplation. He passes hislife alone in the wilds, 
performs his ablutions morning, noon, and evening, and is scrupulous in 
self-purification and practises the duties described in the Pátaüjala system, 
carrying them out after his own method. He performs the Sandhyá and 
then repeats from one to twelve thousand times the word Om, which is 


1 The term Sunnyésin was applied many centuries before his Majesty was born. 
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the beginning of the Vedas. At the fourth ghari before tho close of day, 
he goes into the city, and repeats the name of God, bogging at three, five, 
or seven houses of Brahmans, but does not take more than a handful of food 
from each, If they put it into his hand he straightwny eats it, or if they 
throw it on the ground, he takes it up with his month or gathers it in 
a cloth and eats it after cleansing it ina stream. Ho then retires to a 
place where there is no sign of the cooking of food or lighting of a fire. 
He avoids a Sidra or a Mlechchha and if he is not quickly supplied with 
food, he does not wait. After eating ho directs his eyes to tho tip of his 
nose or to his brow and passes a brief space in meditation, He walks 
with his head and feet bare and docs not remain in any ono place, If ho 
is compelled to pass through a city or village, ho does not remain in tho 
former more than three days nor iu the lntter more than one. lu tho 
rains he abides in one spot and thus is his life passed. Kaise adopt thoe 
course of religious abandonment both during tho first and second periods, 

Some say that the first period extends to twenty-five yours, and the 
same is allowed for the three other periods, Tho second is lawful to all 
the four castes; the first and third to all but Südras, but tho fourth 
is exclusively for Dráhmans.! 


Worse or vig DEITY, 

The Hindu sages declare that whoover seeks to do tho will of (lod, 
must devote certain works exclusively to purposes of worship and tho first 
six of the nine schools already alluded to, comprise this under four heads, 

The First is— 

TSs“VAkA- CIA, 
or 
Divino Worship. 


Since according to their belief, the Supreme Deity can assumo an 
elemental form without defiling the skirt of the robe of omnipotence, they 
first make various idols of gold and other gubsféuces to represent this 
ideal and gradually withdrawing tho mind from this material worship, 
they become meditatively absorbed in the ocean of His myréerious Being. 
Sixteen ceremonies conduce to this end. After fhe performanco of the 
Homa and Sandhyá obligations, the devotee sits down facing the east or 
north, and taking up a little rice and water sprinkles (the idol) with the 
intention of beginning the worship of God. Then follows the Kalasa-pujá 
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1 The duties of these periods may be read in Wilson's Vishnu Purípa Chapters „ 
IX to XII, and in Mauu. 
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or pitcher-worship. The water of the pitcher which is required for the 
ceremony is venerated after a special manner! He next performs tho 
Sankha-píjá, wherein the white shell is venerated which is filled with 
water to be poured over the idol. Next follows the Chanrtd-pija, 
in which the gong is plastered with sandalwood unguent and worship- 
ped. When these are concluded, he sprinkles a little rice with the 
intention of soliciting the manifestation of the deity. Such is the 
first of the sixteen ceremonies. (2). The intention is made that the 
prayer of the supplicant may bo accepted. A throno of metal. or other 
substanco is placed as a seat for the deity. (3). He pours water into 
a vessel that he may wash his feet when he comes, it being tho custom 
of the country to wash the feet of superiors when they enter a house. 
(4). He throws down water thrico on the ground to represont the rins- 
ing of tha, mouth by that mystical being, as it is also a custom of this 
country among tho more refined classes to offer this service to a superior 
before meal-timo. (5). Sandal, flowers, betel, and rice aro thrown into 
wator and thus offered. (6). The idol is lifted up with its seat and carried 
to another place. With the right haud a white conch-shell is held whilo 
with tho left a gong is struck and the water is poured over the idol which 
is then washed. (7). Tho idol is then dried with a cloth and placed upon 
its throne and it is dressed in such costly robes as circumstances can furnish. 
(8) It is then invested with the sacred string (9). Tho sectarial 
mark is next made in twelve places with sandal. (10.) Flowers or leaves 
are thou strewn over it. (11). Tt is fumigated with perfumes. (12). 
A lamp is lit with clarified butter, (13). Food according to ability is 
then placed on a table before the idol, which is then distributed to people as 
the idol’s leavings. (14). Is tho Namas-kúra which isa posture of sup- 
plication. Ho repeats the praises of God with heart and tongue and falls 
prostrate with his whole body like a staff. This prostration is called 
danda-vat (staff-hke) ; he so prostrates himself that eight of his limbs 
touch the carth, —the two knees, tho two hands, the forehead, the nose, and 
the right aud left cheeks$ This is called Sdsh[dngd, (eight members). Many 
perform one of these two obeisances in supplication before the great. (15). 
Circumambulating tho idol several times, (16). Standing like a slave 
before it, aud taking lehve. 

In each of these ceremonies, prayers are repeated and particular acts 
aro performed. Some consider only five of these ceremonies from the 


l A twig of cach of the following the Mangifera Indica aro placed in the 
saored trees: Ficus religiosa, Ficus indi- pitcher of water as an oblation, 
ca, Ficus glomerata, Mimosa albida and 
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7th to the 13th, as imperative, others practiso more; oxcopt a S'üdra and 
a Sannydsin, all othors perform this worship thrico daily. 

. Worship is of six kinds: (1). In the heart (2. Making the sun 
a means of divine adoration. (3). Causing fire to serve tho purpose 
of spiritual recollection, (4). Worshipping in presenco of water, (5). 
Cleaning a spot of ground as a place for worship. (6). Making an idol 
a representative object of prayer. They also mako images of those who 
have attained to God and account their veneration as a means of salvation. 


The Second kind is— 


YAJNA! 
or 
Sacrifice. 

By this tho favour of the deities is obtained and it becomes tho menus 
of securing the blessing of God, The term Jig is also used, — Pika-yajüa 
(simple or domestic sacrifico) is making the Homa in the namo of tho 
deities aud bestowing charity before taking food. This is variously per- 
formed. Jupa-yajiais the muttering of incantations and tho names of God. 
These two, like the first, aro of daily practice. Vilhi-yajha or ceremonial 
act of worship is of numerous kinds, in each of which important condi- 
tions aro prescribed, large sums of money expended and many animals 
sacrificed. One of these is tho Ascamrdha, or horse-saerifice, which is 
performed by sovereign princes. 
completed, a white horso having the right ear black, is brought ont and 
consecrated by certain incantations, and (being turned loose) it is followed 
in its march by an army for conquest which in a short time subdues the 


world and the king of every territory (which it enters) tenders submise 


When its necessary preparations aro 


sion and joins the victorious forces. They pretend that whoever performs 


this sacrifice a kundred times, becomes lord of heaven. Many are said 
to have attained this rank and marvellons legends aro told of them. If 
he cannot perform that number he obtains an,eminent place in that 
region? Another is the Rja-síya-yajàa, one of the conditions ate 
tached to which is tho presenco of ull the princes of tho world at the 
great festival, each of whom is E to a "E ticular “duty, fud the 
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l In Hindi. Jagna, and Jag. Cf. Miil- his train, the horso was sometimes im- 


ler, Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 203, and ff. In 
Páka-yajna tho former word is not to be 
taken in the sense of cooking bat signi- 
fies smali or good. 

$ After the return of the king, if suc- 
cessful, with the vanquished princes in 


molated, after tho festival of rejoicing. 
Failure in conqnest was followed by 
contempt and ridicule of overweening 
pretension. The antiquity of this sac- 
rifice goes back to Vedic times. Albirüni 
briefly describes it in Chap. LXV. 
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service at the banquet can be performed only by them. Whoever has twice 
inaugurated this ceremony becomes lord of heaven, and many (are said) 
to have obtained this happiness. There are manifold kinds of these sacri- 
fices, but the two herein mentioned must suffice. 

The Third kind is— 


DÁNA, 
or 
Alms giving. 

There are numerous forms of this meritorious precept and various aro 
the modes by which the provision for man's last journey is secured, The 
following sixteen are accounted the most important :— 

(1) Tuld-ddna or the weighing of the person against gold, silver 

„and other, yaluables. (2). Hiranyagarbha-déna: an idol of Brahmá is 
fashioned of gold, having four faces in each of which are two eyes, two ears, 
& mouth and nose. It must have four hands, and the rest of the mem- 
bers are after the form of men. It must be 72 fingers high and 48 in 
breadth. Its weight may vary between a minimum of 33 tolahs and 4 mdehas 
and a maximum of 3,410 tolahs, It is decked with jewels, and incantations 
are pronounced over it. (3). .Brahmánda-dána, or alms of the egg of 
Brahmá.! An egg is made of gold in two parts which when joined together 
have an oval shape, Its weight varies between a minimum of 66 tolahs and 
7 máshas and a maximum of 3,633 (oluhs and 4 mdshas. Its length and 
breadth may not be less than twelve fingers nor greater than one hundred. 
(4). Kalpa-taru-dána. Thisis the name of a tree? (taru) which is one of the 
fourteen treasures brought out of the sea, as will be related. A similar tree is 
made of gold, and birds are represented sitting on its branches. It should 
weigh not less than 12 tolahs, and the maximum weight as above. (5). 
Go-sahasra-dána, is the alma of a thousand cows with one bull, having the 
tips of their horns, according to ability, plated with gold or silver and 
their humps covered with copper, with bells and tassels of yák's hair round 
their necks, and pearls: in their tails, (6). Hiranya-kdmadhenu-dána.? 
A golden cow and calf are made ; they may be of three kinds; the first 
weighs 3,410 las; the second, the hflf of this weight, and the third weighs 
one - foũrth. (7). Hitanydfva-dana. A golden horse is fashioned weighing 
from ten tolahs to 3,633 tolahs and four mdshas. (8). Hiranydésva-ratha. 
A chariot of gold of the first of the above-mentioned weights is made with 
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1 See p. 11 of this Vol. has calved. Kdma-dheny is the cow of 
2 Of Indra’s paradise, granting all de- plenty, belonging to thd sage Vaisishtha, 
Aires. yielding all that is desired. For Hira- 


5 Dhenu is a milch · oom, or a.cow that wya-garbha. See p. 163. 
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four wheels and from four to eight horses weighing from ten to 6,606 tolahe 
and eight mdshas. (9). Hemahasti-ratha-déna is an alms of a chariot 
of gold drawn by four elephants. Its weight is from sixteen folahs and eight 
máshas to the maximum aforesaid. (10). Pañcha-ldngala-ddna ia a gift of 
five ploughs of gold of the above weight. (II.) Dhara-dána, is a figure of 
the surface of the earth made of gold, upon which are represented mountains, 
woods and seas, weighing not less than sixteen tolahs, eight mishas, and 
not more than 3,633 tolahs. (12). Visva-chakra-ddna. A complete radiate of 
eight petals is made of gold representing the entire domo of the heavens, and 
is of four weights, viz. 3,333 folahs, four mdshas: half of the above: ong, 
fourth: 66 tolahs, 8 mdshas. (13). Kalpa-lataddna is in the shape of a 
creeper. Ten tendrils are made of gold, weighing from sixteen to 3,330 
tolahs, four mdshas. (14). Sapía-ságara-dána. The seven seas are represón- 
ted in gold weighing not less than twenty-three tolahs, four mdshag, and not 
more than the weight above given, The length and breadth of each of these 
are twenty-one fingers, or the half thereof. The first sea is filled with galt; 
the second, with milk; the third, with clarified butter ; the fourth, with 
molasses; the fifth, with butter-milk; tho sixth, with sugar; tho seventh 
with Ganges-water. (15). Ratna-dhenu-ddna, the representation of a cow 
with a calf made up of jewels. (16). Mahabhuta-ghafa-déna,' i8 a ropro- 
sentation in gold of the figure of a man surmounted by the head of an 
elephant, which is called Ganesa, Its woight is from sixteen folahe, eight 
mdshas to 3,330 tolahs, four mdshas. 

In some works the first or T'uld-ddna, tho weight wheroof should be 
not less than 106 tolahs, eight máshas, nor more than 833 toluhs, four máshas, 
is alone given, and the remaining forms are omitted. There is also some 
difference of opinion regarding the distribution. Some give only to the 
Acharya or teacher who shares the alms with others, while some bestow 
it also upon other Bráhmans. : 

For each of these forms of charity, there are various injunctions. 
Although no distinct season is fixed, they are regarded as of more efficacy 
in times of eclipse and when the sun enters Capr;corn and on some other 
occasions, Strange legends are told of them and of their results, as for 
instance regarding the first kind, if the giver weighs himself against gold, 
he will remain in paradise for a thousand million kalpas and advancó from 


1 Mahd-bhuta signifies a ‘hugo ores- pot-bellied man froquently mounted on 


ture and gha(a' is the frontal sinus of a rat or attended by one, and to denote 
an elephant. Gapeía was the son of his sagacity, has the Lead of an elephant, 
Siva and Parvati and is invoked at the with, however, but one tusk.-—Monier 


beginning of undertakings as removing — |* Wiliams. 
obstacles, Ho is represented as a short 
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degree to degree of beatitude, and when he re-assumes human form will 
become a mighty monarch. 
The Fourth kind is— 


S'RÁDDIIA, 
or 
Ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors. 


The charity is given in the name of deceased ancestors and is of vari- 
ous kinds, but four are specially observed: (1). On the day of decease 
and its anniversary. (2). On tho first day of the first quarter of the 
new moon. (3). On the sixtcenth lunar day of the month of Kudr, (Sept. 
Oct.). (4). Bestowing charity in a place of worship in the name of the 
deceased. 

The manner of performing it is to bestow moncy and gifts in kind, 
dressed and undressed, on Brälunans in the name of father, grandfather 
aud great grandfather including their wives, and in the same way on the 
three dircctly ascending male ancestors of the mother and their wives. 
All four castes may perform this ceremony. 

When theso four duties of worship, sacrifice, alms-giving and com- 
momoration of the deceased, as now described, are performed, the wor- 
ship of God is accounted to bo perfectly carried ont, and without them it is 
not effected. 


AVATARAS, 
or 
Incarnations of the Deity. 


Thoy believe that the Supremo Boing in the wisdom of His counsel, 
assumes an elementary form of a special character for the good of the 
creation, and many of the wisest of the Hindus accept this doctrine. 
Such a complete incarnation is called Púrzáratára, and that principle which 
in some created forms is scintillaut with tho rays of the divinity and bes- 
tows extraordinary powers is called Ansdvatdra or partial incarnation. 
These latter will not bexhere considered. 

Of the first kind they Shy that in the whole four Yugas, ten manifes- 
tations will take place, and that nind have up to the present time appeared. 

— e 


MATSYAVATARA, 
or 
Fish-Incarnation. 
The Deity was herein manifested under tho form of a fish. They say 
that in the Drávidá! country at the extremity of the Dekhan in the city 


— 


1 The Coromandel Coast from Madras | southward where the Tamil language 
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of Bhadravati, during the Satya Yuga on the eleventh lunar day of tho 
month of Phalguna (Feb.-March), Raja Manu, having withdrawn himself 
from all worldly concerns, and being then ten hundred thousand yonrs 
of age, lived in the practice of great austerities. IIe was performing his 
ablutions on the banks of tho river Kritamála when a fish camo into hia 
hand and said “ preserve me.” It remained in his hand a day and night 
and as it increased in size, he put it into a cup, and when it grew 
larger, he placed it in a pitcher. When the lattor could not contain 
it, he put it into a well aud thence transferred it to a lako and after- 
wards to the Ganges. As the Ganges could not hold it, he gave it placo 
in the ocean, and when it filled the ocean, tho Raja recognised the origin 
of the miracle and worshipped it and prayed for a revelation, He 
heard the following answer: “I am the Suprome Being. I have assumed 
the form of this creature for thy salvation and that of a few of tho elect, 
After seven days tho world will be destroyed and a flood aliall cover tho 
earth. Get thou into a certain ark with a few of tho righteous together 
with the divine hooks and choice medicinal herbs and fasten tho ark to this 
horn which cometh out of me.” The deluge continued ono million, seven 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand years after which it subsided! 


KURMAVATARA, 
or 
Tartoise- Incarnation. 


In the Satya Yuga in the light half of the month of Kårttika (Oct.- 
Nov.), on the twelfth Innar day, the Creator manifested himself in the 
shape of a tortoise. They relate that the deitics wished to obtain tho 
Water of immortality after the manner of butter by churning the ocean 
of milk. Instead of a churning-stick, they used the largest of tho 


- 
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ia spoken. The Kritamála occurs in tho Manu collects the seeds of existing 
Vishnu Purana; but the Kürma reads things in the ark, explnined in tho latter 
Ritumála: nccording to Wilson neither as effected by the power of Yoga. In 
name is verified. tho Inttor, the groat serpents come to 

l The story is told in the Mahábhárata serve as cords to fasten the ark to tho 
with reference to the Matsya Purápa as |! horn of the fish; in tho former, & cable 
its authority which would imply that of ropes is used. As tho ark is borne 
the poem is later than the Paréni, but on the waters, Manu enters into con- 
according to Wilson, the great epic is verse with the fish, and ita replies which 
much older than any extant Puri na, and concern the creation, regal dynasties 
the simplicity of the story in the Mahé- and the duties of the different orders, 
bhárata is of much more antique com- form the subject of the Purána.— Wilson, 
plexion than the extravagance of the V. P. 


actual Matsya Poréna. In the former, 
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mountains, Mandara. From ita excessive weight the mountain sunk into 
the ocean, and great were their difficulties. The Deity assumed this shape 
and bore up the mountain on his back and the gods obtained their desire. 

By this miraculous act, fourteen priceless objects were brought up 
from the sea:—(1). Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, appeared as a brido 
and thus a source of happiness to all creatures was obtained, (2). Kaus- 
tubha-mant or the wonderful jewel Kaustubha, of extraordinary lustro 
and in value beyond price. (3). Parijdtaka-vriksha, the miraculous tree 
Parijdtaxa! whose flowers never fade and whose fragrance fills the uni. 
verse. Some say that it grants all desires. It is called also Kalpa. 
vrtksha.® (4). Sura, (the goddess of) wine. (5). Dhanvantari, the phy- 
sician (of the gods) who could heal the sick and raise the dead to life. In 
his right hand, ho held a leech and in his left (a branch of) the myrobalan 
tree. His Majesty considers that these two should be regarded separate- 
ly and the number of treasures be accounted sixteen. (6). Chandra-mani, 
the (moon-gem or) world-illumining moon. (7). Kéma-dhenu, the mira- 
eulous cow which gave forth from her udders the gratification of every wish. 
(8). Airávata, the white elephant (of Indra) with four tusks. (9). Sankha, 
the white conch-shell of wondrous sound that bestowed victory on whomso- 
ever possessed it. (10). Visha, deadly poison. (11). Amrita, the water 
of life. (12). Rambhd, the nymph, beautiful and sweet-dispositioned.? 
(13). Ava, the horso with eight heads. (14). Sdrangadhanus, or the 
bow Sáranga of which the unerring arrow carried to any distanco. 

After producing these inestimable treasures, the tortoise descended 
into tho earth and is believed still to exist. 


VÁRÁBÁVATÁRA, 
| or 
Boar- Incarnalion, 


In the Satya Yuga, on the day of the full moon in the month of 
Kirttika (Oct.-Nov.) iu the city of Brahmdvarta® near Nimishára? and 


— — FCC 
1 The coral tree, Erythrina Indica, one and popularly accepted as a type of 
of the five trees of Paradise. || female beauty. The order and number 
8 Commonly Kalpa-taru, the latter be. of these ocean treasures varies in dif. 
ing synonymous with vriksha, a tree. ferent accounts. See the Vishnu Purápa 
$ According to Monier Williams, he on the churning of the ocean. I. IX. 
held a cup of Amrita in his hands. Dhan- 5 See p. 33. According to Manu (II. 
vantari is alao the name of the author 17) it is a district between the Sarasvati 
of the Ayur- Veda. and Drifadvatí rivers. 
* A nymph of Indra's paradise, some- 6 Or Naimisha from &. nimisha, A 


times regarded as a form of Lakshmi, twinkling; the name of a forest and 
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Ayodhya, this Gr took place. Ono of the Daityas named 
Hiranyákgha! kad passed a long period in the practico of austorities and 
the worship of God. One day the Deity appeared to him in visible form 
and asked bim what ho desired. Rejoiced at these gracious words, he 
enumerated many noxious animals and prayed for exemption from their 
injury and that he might be monarch of tho whole universo. Shortly 
after he obtained his wishes, and dispossessing Indra of the sovereignty of 
heaven, committed its charge to one of his own kindred. Tho deities and 
Brahma hastened to Vishnu and besought his aid. As in tho requost for 
exemption the name of the boar had been omitted, thoy received this 
answer, *I will manifest myself under that form and deprive him of life.” 

Soon afterwards, Vishyu took this shape and entering his capital, dos- 
troyed him. This is pointed out as having taken placo at Soron. Tho 
earth was again peopled with the virtuous and Indra rocovorod his sover-, 
eignty of the world above. "er" 

The period of this manifestation was a thousand years. 


NARA-SINHA, 
or 
Man-Lion-Incarnation. 


This was a form from the head to the waist liko a lion and tho lower 
parts resembling a man, and was manifested in tho Salya Yuya on tho 
fourteenth of the light half of the month of Vaisikha (April-May), in 
the city of Hiranyapéra now commonly called IIindauns near tho metro- 
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shrine, celebrated as the rosidence of in tho Vishnu Purápa tho two sons of 
certain Rishis to whom Sauti related the Diti, aro Hi anyakakipu (clothed in gold) 
Mahábhárata The district was so-called and J[iranyáksha (golden-oyed). 

because the sage Gaura-mukha dostroy- 8 In tho Etah district, N. W. P. It iu 
od an army of Asuras in a twinkling. a town of great antiqnity according to 
Monier Williams, who refers to the Ma- tho I. C. and was originally known as 
häbh. Adi., p. 7275, Vana., p. 6079. It Ukala-Kshetra, but after the destruction 
is called Nímkhár in the I. G., a town | of Hirapyákéha, tho name was changed 


in the Sitapür Dist., Oudh, on the left to Snkara-Kshetra (boneficont-rogion). 
bank of the Gúmtí, 20 miles from Sita- Devout Hindus after visiting Mathura, go 
pir town. Lat. 27° 20’ 55" N. and long. on to Soron tw batho in the Burhgangé 
80? 31’ 40“. It is described as a place which is here lined with handaome tem. 


of great sanctity with numerons tanks ples and ghdts, The I. G. incorrectly 


wei 


and temples. In one of thetanks, Ráma gives the Dnitya’s namo as Hirapya. 
is said to have washed away his sin of kaayapa, and Ukala is perhaps for Utkala 
alaying a Bréhman in the person of or Utkara. 

Rávana, the ravisher of Sítá. 5 In the Jaipur State, situated in 26° 


1 Fawn-eyed, an epithet also of Siva; 44’ N., and long. 77° $' K, on the old 
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polis of Agra. They say that Hiranyakafipu of the Daitya race spent 
many long years in a life of austerity until the Deity appeared to him 
and asked his desire. His first prayer was that his death might not take 
place by night nor by day, and next, he begged protection against all 
noxious animals which he severally named, and, lastly, that he might obtain 
sovereignty over the realms above and below. His request was granted, 
The deities yielded submission to him and the world was filled with the un- 
righteous. The chief spirits implored aid of Vishnu through Brahma and 
their prayer was heard. It is said that Hiranyakasipu had a son called 
Prahlida who, like the deities, worshipped the Supreme God and followed 
the path of truth in spite of his father, who though he subjected his son 
to much persecution, was unable to turn him from that course. One even- 
ing his father asked him where the Supreme Being dwelt. He replied 

«that he wag omnipresent aud to explain his meaning, pointed to a pillar 
in which also he declared the Doity to be. The king in folly smote 
it with his sword, and by a miracle from heaven, tho above form came 
forth from it and tore him to pieces at the interval of time between night 
and day, and his death was caused by an animal of a specially-created 
type. It is said that this divine form asked Prahlida to choose some 
boon. Tho great-souled youth prayed only for final liberation (jivan- 
mukti), which is eternal life freed from the defilement of corporal existence 
and from the bonds of joy and sorrow. This manifestation continued one 
hundred years.! 


VAMANA, 
or 
Dwarf- Incarnation. 


In tho Treté Yuga, on tho twelfth day of the light half of the month 
of Bhddrapada (H. Bhddou, Aug.-Sept.) in the city of Sonbhadri on the 
banks of tho Narbada, this new manifestation was born of Aditi in the 
house of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi,? the son of the legendary Brahma. 


oc S E E que ee dian pend eee ea 
route from Agra to Mhow, 71 miles S. W. which gave occasion to it. Wilson xe- 
of tho former, once an extensive city gards this as another instance of a brief 
and now much decayed. ‘The Mahabhir reference to popular legends frequent in 
fair held annually, is attended by as many that Purena. It is referred to, he ob- 
as 100,000 pilgrims. I. @. serves, in several other Puranas, but he 
l Four chapters of the Vishnu Pu. had himself met with tho story in detail 
ránn, from the 17th to the 21st, are taken only in the Bhágavata. 
up with the history of the legend, bui 3 The variant in tho note more ap- 
the death of Hiranyakafipu is mention- prorimates to the trae name than that 


ed without the immediate circumstances chosen in the text. Marichi was one of 
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This incarnation continued a thousand years, Bali of the Daitya race 
underwent an austere penance to obtain the sovereignty of the three 
worlds, The Bountiful Giver of all desires rovenled himself and granted 
his wish and Bali thus obtained a mighty dominion. Having subdued 
the throned princes of the gods, he left them in possession of their prin- 
cipalities. He performed many sacrifices, but neglected to presont to the 
deities their customary offerings. The latter, through the intercession 
of Brahma, implored Vishnu to dethrone him who comforted them by 
revenling the issue of events. In the same year this moon-orb dis- 
played its radiance, and when the child grew in wisdom, in conformity 
with rule and custom he was placed under tho tuition of the sago 
Dharadwája. With his preceptor he attended tho sacrifice which the king 
had inaugurated at Kurukshetra, and after the royal cnstom, Bali asked 
him what boon he desired. He replied, * I ask of theo as much grouud,, 
as I can cover with three steps." The king in amazement rejoined, “ Is 
so slight a gift craved of a monarch so illustrious aud powerful?“ When 
at last, after some debate he consented, the first step was so great that it 
covered the carth and tho lower regions. Tho second measured tho extent 
of the celestial world. The Raja delivered himself up in bonds in com- 
mutation of the third step. On account of tho natural goodness of tho 
Rájá's disposition, after depriving him of his universal soveroiguty, he 
conceded to him the rule of the nether world.! 


PARASURAMAVATARA, 
or 
Incarnalion of Rama with the aze. 


In the house of Jamadagni a Brahman, and of hi» wifo Reynkä, 
during the Treti Yuga, on tho third day of the light half of the month 
of Vaisikha, iu the village of Rankatta* near Agra, tis human form was 
born. 
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the Prajdpatis and the father of Kasya- 
pa. One of the most sacred spots on 
the Narbndá to this day is a site near 
Broach city whore Bali performed the 
horse-sacrifice. According to the J. G., 
on the doubtful authority of the Kewa 
Parana (Rewá being another name for 
the Narbadá), the sanctity of the Ganges 
will cease iu the Samvat year 1951 (1895), 
while that of the Narbadá will perpo- 
tually enduro. 


1 This iw Briefe alluded to in the Jet 
Chap of tho V. P., but fuller details nre 
found, according to Wilson, in the Bhá- 
gavata and in the Kürma, Mataya and 
Vámana Puránas. Bharudwaja was one 
of the seven Rishis. 

8 This is probably a corruption of 
aranyaka, a forest, wherein his hermi- 
tage was built to which he took his 
bride, the daughter of Hájá Prusenájit. 
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Karttavirya of the Daitya! race, who had neither hands nor feet, was 
et that time on the throne. In great affliction on account of his misfor- 
tune, he abandoned the world and retired to the Kailása mountain to undergo 
penance. Mahádeva vouchsafing his favour, gave him a thousand arms 
and at his prayer bestowed on him the sovereignty of the three worlds. 
But he oppressed the deities for which reason they implored his destruc- 
tion, and their supplication was heard. They say that Jamadagni was des- 
cended from Mahádeva and Renuká from Aditi mother of the deities 
(Adityas). She. had five sons, the fifth being Paragurama. He was 

- instructed by Mabädeva in the Kailäsa mountain, and Jamadagni his 
father worshipped in the desert, Karttavirya was one day engaged in tho 
pastime of hunting and he happened to pass by the hermitage of Jama- 
dagni and sought there to satisfy his hunger and thirst. The hermit 

brought forth food and drink, besides jewels and valuable presents 
befitting a monarch. The king was amazed and refused to touch them 
till he was informed œoncerning their possession. He replied that Indra, 
the ruler of the celestial regions, had bestowed upon him the cow Káma- 
dhenu which supplied him with alk that he required. The king seized 
with avarice, demanded the cow. He answered that he could not comply 
with his request without the sanction of Indra, and that no earthly power 
could take possession of it. The king enraged determined to use force, but 
notwithstanding all the troops he could collect and his hostile attempts, he 
could not prevail. At length one night he came secretly and slew Jama- 
dagni, but found no trace of the cow. Renuka sent for her son Parasu- 
rama, and performing the funeral ceremonies of the deceased, burnt 


—— 
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1 This is an error, probably of a copyist. 
He was sovereign of the Haihaya tribe 
descendants of Yadu , fm the twolfth 
prince of the lanar line. Of this tribe 
there were five groat divisions, the 
Télojanghas, Vitibotras, Avantyas, Tun. 
dikeras and Játas. They dWweit in Cen- 
iral India. The capital of the first 
named was Mahishmati or Chali Mahes- 
war, stilt called, according: to Col. Todd 
Sahasra-báhu ki basti, ‘village of the 
thousand armed, i. 6., of Karttavirya, 
(Rajéathén, I. 39, n.). These tribes must 
have preceded the Rájpüt tribes by whom 
their country, Mélwa, Ujjain aud the 
valley of the Narbadé, is now occapied. 
A remnant of the Haihaya still exists 


at the top of the valley of Sohágpür 
in Bhagel-khand, aware of their ancient 
lineage and celebrated for their valour. 
Their predatory connection with the 
Sakas, suggests their Scythian origin, 
which the word Haya, meaning in Sansk. 
& horse, is supposed to confirm, perhaps 
from their nomadie habits implied in the 
Homerio name, Hippemolgi. Wilson hints 
their connection with the Hung. See his 
notes to Book IV, Chapters III and XI, V. 
P. The Kailása mountain, the fabled Para- 
dise of Siva is placed by the Hindus, 
north of the Mánasa lake and regarded 
as one of the loftiest peaks of the Hima- 
layas. Vide Vol. II, 318, n. 3. 
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herself —Àá the custom of her people and Inid upon her son the 
injunction to avenge her. Parasuräma, endued with mirgonlons power, 
set out to engage the king, and twenty pitched battles took placo. In tho 
last, the king was slain and the deities recovered thoir sovereignty. He 
then collected the wealth of the universe and bestowed it in alma at a 
sacrificial ceremony, and then abandoning tho world, retired to tho obs- 
curity of a solitude,! 

He is still believed to be living and his habitation is pointed out 
in the mountain Mahendra of the Konkan. 


RAMAVATARA, 
or 
Réma-Incarnation, 


They relate that Ravana one of the Rdkshasas two generations in des- 
cent from Brahmá? had ten heads and twonty hands. Tle andorwont ` 
austerities for a period of ten thousand years in the Kailasa mountain - 
and devoted his heads, one after another in this penance in the hope of 
obtaining the sovereignty of the three worlds. Tho Deity appeared to 
him and granted his prayer. Tho gods were afflicted by his rule and 
as in the former instances, solicited his dethronement which was vouch- 
safed, and Rima was appointed to accomplish this end, He was accord- 
ingly born during the Treld Yuga on the ninth of tho light half of the 
month of Chaitra (March-April) in the city of Ayodhya, of Kausalya 
wife of Raja Daíaratha. At the first dawn of intelligenco, he acquired 
much learning and withdrawing from all worldly pursuits, set out journey- 
ing through wilds and gave a fresh beauty to his life by visiting holy 
shrines. He became lord of the earth and slew Ravana. He ruled for 
eleven thousand years and introduced just laws of administration. 


KnisHNÁVATÁRA, 
or 
Incarnation as Krishna. 


More than four thousand years ago, Ugrgsons of the Yadu race bore 
sway in his capital of Mathurá. His son Kansa rebelled and dethronjng 
LI 
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1 This fable is taken from the Mahé- 
bhárata and inserted in the 7th Chapter, 
Book IV, of the Vishnu Purápa. In this, 
Ráma uses his axe to out off his mother's 
head at the command of his father, who 
restored her again to life at his son’s re- 
quest, The sons of Kérftavirya are there 
ssid to revenge the death of their father 


by slaying Jamadagni in Rama's ab- 
sonce, 

$ He was the son of Viíravas, gon of 
Pulastya, son of Brahmá, 

8 The literature of the Réméyapa in 
various languages is sufficiently well. 
kuown to dispense with a referenoe to 
the details of this dvatdra, 
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his father ruled with a persecuting hand, while at the same time Jarä. 
sandha, Sí$upála and other princes of the Daityas exercised unbounded 
tyranny. The afflicted earth assuming the form of a cow, hastened with 
Brahma to Vishnu and implored their destruction. The prayer was 
granted and the divine commission was entrusted to Krishna. They say 
that the astrologers foretold to Kansa that a child would shortly be born 
and that his reign would be at an end. He thereupon ordered the slaugh- 
ter of all infants and thus each year the blood of many innocent children 
was shed until his sister Devaki married Vasudeva of the Yadu race. 
Now Kansa heard a report that Devaki’s eighth son would be the canse 
of his death. He therefore confined them both in prison and put to death 
every son that was born to them. In the beginning of the Kali Yuga, onthe 
eighth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Bhadrapada (Aug.- 
Sen. , in fhe ejty of Mathura near the metropolis of Agra, the child was 
born while the guards were negligent. The fetters fell off and the 
doors were opened and the child spoke thus. On the other side of tho 
Jamuna, a girl has even now been born in the house of the cowherd Nanda, 
and the family are asleep. Take'and leave me thero and bring tho 
girl hither.” As Vasudeva set out to fulfil this injunction, the river 
became fordable and the command was obeyed. Krishna in his ninth 
yoar killed Kansa, released Ugrasena from prison and seated him on tho 
throne. He also engaged the other tyrants and overthrew them. 
He lived one hundred and twenty-five years and had 16,108 wives, 
each of whom gave birth to ten sons and one daughter, and each wife 
thought that she alone shared her husband's bed. 


BuppnávaTAma, 
or 
Buddha-Incarnation. 


He was born of Maya in the house of Raja Sudhodana of the race 
of Ramachandra during the Kali Yuga, on the eighth of the light half of 
the month of Vaisákha in thc city of Makata.! 


1 For‘ city read county, Magadha 
is here intended, of which the capital 
was Rájagriba. According to Spencer 
Hardy it is called Makata by the Bur- 
mans and Siamese, Mo-ki-to by the 
Chinese, and Makala Kokf by tlie Japa- 
, nese. See“ Manual of Buddhism, p. 140, 
on the Bnddha’s five perceptions re- 


garding the character of the period, the 
continent, country, family and day of 
Buddha-manifestations. The city of 
Kapilavastu is supposed to haye wit- 
nessed the birth of the Jast. According 
to Hardy, Buddha was said to have baen 
born “on Tuesday, the day of the fall 
moon in the month of Wesak, the ne- 
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They say my as many sacrifices wero performed at this period and 
the number of animals sacrificed was very large, Vishnu willed to appear 
in human form to condemn tho Vedic institutions and their sacrificial 
rites. For this reason he became incarnate in that year and lived to the 
age of a hundred. Some account of him has already preceded. 


KALKYAVATARA, 
or 
Kalki- Incarnation. 


At the close of the Kali Yuga, in the tenth of the light half of the 
month of Vaistkha, this birth will take place in tho family of the Brah- 
man Vishnuyasas from the womb of his wife Yasovati in the town of Sam- 
bhala.! 

They say that a time will come when a just prince Mila keelen 
upon the earth, iniquity will abound, grain becomo excessively dear, and 
the age of men will become shortened so that they will not livo beyond 
thirty years, and deaths will bo rife. For tho remedy of these disordors, 
the Deity will become incarnate and renew the world in righteousness, 

Somo add fourteen other Avatdras, making them twonty-four, and 
have written works on tho histories of each, relating many extraordinary 
legends. 

Many men fashion images of theso dratéras in silver and gold and 
worship them, but the Jainas and Buddhas do not beliove in the comploto 
incarnations ( Pérnávataras). 


UxcrEAN. Tunas, 


These are,—wine, blood, semen, excrement, urine, exeretions from tho 
mouth, nose, ears and eyes, sweat, hair, detached nails, bones of animals 
whose flesh is forbidden, a woman in her courses, and one nowly doli. 
vered during the period hereinafter stated, any dead animal, forbidden 
food, a sweeper, an ass, a dog, (tame) swine, the dust that rises from off 
an ass, goat, sheep or broom, and the mud Saken out of a garment, a 
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kata [ Nakshatrı ()] being Wisa [ Vísa- «| larity of tho iden and expression to the 


khá(?)]" But as ho justly observes, itis | Apocalyptic vision of (e Aale horse 
easy to be minute when the annalist and its rider will readily ocenr to 
consults only his imagination. mind and the analogy between some of 

1 See Vol. II, p. 16, n. 1. He is to these mnuifestations and certain aconeg 
appear on a white horse with a flashing {| in tho New Testament has often been 


aword for the final destraction of Mlech- obserrod, and is not the result of acci- 
chhas and those that lave iniquity, and dent. 
to re-establish righteousness, The simi- 
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sinner guilty of the five grent sins, or whoover TR such, a crow, a 
(tame domestic) cock, a mouse, a eunuch, the smoke from a burnt corpse, 
a washerman, a hunter, a fisherman, a gamester, a spirit-seller, an execu- 
tioner, a tanner, a dyer, a currier, and an oilman.! 


PURIFIERS. 


Knowledge, austerity, suspension of breath (preéndydma), religious 
exercises of the Sandhyé, sun-light, moon-light, fire, water, air, earth, ashes, 
mustard-secd, wild produce of the earth, shade of a tree, the back and 
legs of a cow, a plough, a broom, sour things,? salt-water, mouth of a horse 
or goat, eating certain food, the lapse of time, milk, butter-milk, clarified 
butter, and the dung and urine of a cow. 


STATE OF PURIFICATION. 


"Kosmed and austerity purify the soul. When the inward person 
is unclean by improper food, it is purified by suppression of breath and the 
wild produco of the carth: a drunkard by molten glass? When the body 
is defiled by ordure, wino, blood and the like, it becomes pure by cleans- 
ing below the navel with earth and water, and above it with earth and 
water, rinsing tho teeth, washing the eyes, bathing, abstaining for a duy 
and a night from food and drink, and afterwards eating fivo things from 
a cow.“ A pathway or water that has been polluted by tho shadow of a 
Ohandál (pariah) is again purified by sunlight, moonlight, and air. If 
the ordure of any animal falls into & well, sixty pitchers full of water 
must be taken out; if into a tank, a hundred pitchers; any part of a 


1 Prohibitions and permissions in re- 
gard to food and ceremonial purification 
are treated in the V. Lecture of Mann’s 
Ordinances. Albirinf&.ys that he was 
informed by Hindus that before the 
time of Bliáratn, the ment of cows was 
permitted, and cows were killed at cer- 
tein sacrifices, and that the rerson of 
the prohibition was their unwholesome- 
ness ag food. Ing hot climate the inner 
parts of the body are cof, the natural 
warmth is feeble and the digestion is so 
weak, that it has to be strengthened by 
chewing the betel-nat. The betel in- 
flames the bodily heat, the chalk in the 
betel leaves dries ap evarything wet, 
and the betel-nat acts as an astringent 


on the teeth, gums and stomach. Hence 
cow's meat was forbidden as it is essen- 
tially thick and cold. II. Chapter 68. 

3 Sour liquids, according io Manu, 
curdled milk and all produced from it 
and all liqnids pressed from pure flowers, 
roots and fruits may be drunk. V. 10. 
By the purifying effects of certain food, 
sacrificial food ig meant. Manu. V. 106, 
n. b. 

8 In Mann, boiling cow's urine, milk, 
ghee, liquid cow dung, or spiritnous li- 
quor. The punishment is for a Brah- 
man and is equivalent to death. XI. 
91-92, and n. 3. i 

* Milk, buttermilk, ghee, dung of a 
cow ang its urine. 
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river, is purified by its own flow.! From oil that is defiled, the contami. 
nating matter is taken out and the oil is boiled. Milk cannot be puritied 
except only when the shadow of a Chandál may havo fallen upon it, iu 
which case it becomes pure by boiling. Cotton, leaves, molussos, grain, be- 
come pure by the sprinkling of a little water aftor removing the defilement. 
Gold, silver, stone, vegetable produce, ropo and whatever grows beneath 
the earth aud utensils of cane are purified by wator, nnd if they Imve 
been defiled by unclean oil and the like, by hot water. Clothes are puri- 
fied by water. Wooden vessels if defiled by the touch of n Chanddl cannot 
bo mado pure, but if touched by a Sudra or any unclean thing, may be 
purified by scraping; and wood and bono and horn must be treated in the 
sume manner, Anything made of stone after being washed must bo buried 
for seven days. A sieve, a winnowing baskot, a dver-skin, nud tho like, 
and a pestle-and-mortar, are purified by being sprinkled with wutor. A cart 
may be scraped in tho part defiled and tho rest dashed with water, An 
carthen vessel is purified by being hented in the fire; and tho ground by 
one of the following: sweeping, lighting a fire thereon, ploughing, lapso of 
a considerable time, being touched by tho feet or back of a cow, sprinkling 
with water, digging or plastering with cowdnng. Food amelt by a cow 
or into which hair, flies or lico? have fullen, is purified with ashes and 
water, If any thing is defilod by excretions from the mouth, nose, eyes, ears, 
or sweat, or touched by hiir or nails detached from ono's own body, it should 
be first washed, and thon scoured with clean carth, and again washed until 
tho smear and smell have gone. Exeretions from the month, nose, enis, 
or eyes of another, if they come from above the. navel, must if possible, bo 
purified as above described, after which ho must bathe: all below the 
navel, and the two hands are purified by cleansing in tho same way. If 
he bo defiled with spirituous liquor, semen, blood, catamenia, (the toneh 
of) a lying-in woman, ordure and urine, he must wash with water and 
scour with carth, and again wash with water if the defilement be above 
the navel ; if it extend below, after the second washing, he must rub himself 
with butter from a cow and then with its milk, and afterward with its butter. 
milk, and next smear himself with cowdung · Aud wash in ifs urine, and 
finally drink three handfuls of water Som tho river. If ho touch a washer. 
man, or a dyer, or a currier, or an executioner, or a Junior, Sr a herman, 
or an oilman, or tame swine, he is purified by water only. But if ho touch 
a woman in her courses or a lying-in woman, or & sweeper, or a great 


pO 


1 Manu. V. 108. Burnell uses the $ The word is ‘kirm’a worm in the 
word ' velocity,’ ` text, but rendered lice in Manu, 
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ginner,! or a corpse, or a dog, or an ass, cat, crow, domestic cock, mouse or 
a eunuch, or the smoke of a burning corpse, or the dust from an ass, dog, 
goat or sheep reach him, he must enter the water in his clothes and batho 
and look at the sun and pronounce incantations to it. After touching a 
greasy human bone, he must bathe with his clothes on or else wash himself 
and drink threo handfuls of water and look at the sun and put his hand 
upon a cow. Where the sun is not visible, he must look upon fire. If 
silk or wool como in contact with any thing the touch of which (in a 
man) would require his bathing, it is purified by air and sunshine if it be 
not actually defiled, otherwise it must also be washed. A woman in her 
courses becomes puro after the fourth day. 
If it is not known whether a thing be clean or nnelean, they accept 
the decision of some virtuous person regarding it or sprinkle it with water. 
Ahe. dotails on this subject are numerous. 


Improper Dress. 


A blue garment, unless it be of silk or wool, is improper for any caste 
excopt a S'üdra, but a Bráliman's wife at night, and a Kshatriya woman as 
a bride or at a feast, may wear it, and a Vaisya woman must avoid it when 
performing tho Sráddha or funeral rites. Tho women of all three castes 
may not wear it when cooking or cating. 


PROHIBITED Foon. 


Human flesh, boef, horso-flesh, domestic cocks and hens, tho parrot, 
tho Sdrika,* the Mu the pigeon, the owl, the vulture, the chameleon, the 
bustard, the Sdras (Ardea antigono), the Papíha and waterfowl, frogs, 
snakes, weasels and animals whoso toes are joined (web-footed birds) : 
animals that abide in towns, excopt the goat; the ruddy goose (Anas 
casarca), the pond-heron (Ardea torra),5 dried fish or flesh, five kinds 
of fish, viz. :—(1). The Rohu, (Cyprinus Rohita). (2). The Patthar Chatd 
(Stone licker). (3). Tho Sankara (probably a skate the Raia Sankar). 
(4). Tho Rájíva. (5.) Tho Barahi 3 carnivorous animals, the camel, the 


———— — 


1 Mahdpátakin. Seo post p. 297 n. 2. Aina and simhatunda which together 


8 Soo p. 121, gei, with tho rdfra and rohu or rohita are 
8 Those last two in tho Lost seem in- declared to be lawful, but the common- 
cluded in the exception, bat the pond- tator Medha-tithi limita the two latter 
heron or paddy-bird at least is express- to use at sacrificial ceremonics. I do 
ly forbiddon by Manu. v. 13. not find the Patthar-chata mentioned in 
4 Tho last named, of which thore aro Day'a Fishes of India. Stone-licking 
several variants, and tho second and third, is common to a good many if not to all. 


are not in Manu who mentions the paf- The Sankara is perhaps, a skate, the 
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elephant, the rhinogeros, the monkey, tho various reptiles; all that pro- 
duces intoxication, camel’s milk, mare's milk, and the milk of all animals 
that divide not the hoof;! goat's aud owo's milk, tho milk of forest 
animals, woman's milk, milk from a cow in tho first ten days after calving, 
milk of a cow whose calf has died, till she calves again; garlic, leeks, 
carrots, the Sebesten plum (Cordia Sobestenn) tho produco from unclean 
land, or food which a man’s foot has touched or the hand of a woman 
in her courses; anything from the house of a courtesan, or a thief, or a 
carpenter, or a usurer, or a blacksmith, or a polisher, or a goldsmith, 
or a washerman, or a weaver, or a tanner, or a currier, or a singer or 
dancer, or an armourer, or a dog keeper, or a seller of spirits, or n 
physician, or a surgeon, or a hunter, or a eunuch; food set apart or the 
food of one who has committed the five great sins ;* food dressed for offer- 
ings to the deities, leavings of food of one in mourning during, Aha 
period of mourning, food of an unchaste woman, cheese and the like 
that is made of milk,? all food dressed with oil or water and left all 
night; whatever becomes sour from being left long; food in which hair 
or insects may have fallen; food eaten without the five ceremonics which 
are obligatory before meals, as will be now described. 

These details are already numerous aud whit has been said must suffice. 


CEREMONIES IN Cooking AND EATING, 


Each time before cooking, if it be in the house, the floor and part of 
tho wall should be plastered with cowdung and earth, and if it bo in the 
woods, as much ground as will hold the materials and the cooking utensils, 
No one but the person* who cooks may occupy the spot, and he must 
first bathe and put on a loin-cloth and cover his head and thus complete 
his meal. If a piece of paper or dirty rag or other such thing fall on 
the plastered space, the food is spoilt. IIe must batho again and newly 
plaster the ground and provide fresh materials. Tif cook must be cither 
the mistress of the family or a Brahman whose special duty this may be, 
or a relation, or the master of the house himself. 


7 — ——— ias 
2 Slaying n Bráhman, drinking spiri. 


Raia Sankur; Rájiva signifies streaked 


or striped, and is mentioned by Monier tuons liquor, theft, adultery with the 
Williams as a fish whose spawn is said wife of a Gury aro the Tour gaeat crimon ; 
to be poisonous. I cannot identify it nor associating with those who commit them 


is the fifth. Manu IX, 235, and XI, 66. 
8 Curdled milk and all produced from 
it aro oxpresaly allowed. V. 10. 
$ Tho toxt has by mistake Win for 
109 


the following namo Bérahi. The rhino- 
ceros is a disputed animal, M. V. 18, 
n. 6. 

l A variant omite the negative, but 
Mann is distinct on the point and forbids 
the milk of animals with a solid hoof, 


———————— 
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Before eating, the place where they sit must be plabtered in the same 
way, and they occupy it without spreading any covering on the ground, 
but a stool or a wooden board, bare as aforesaid, may be used. 

Noxt, the following five ceremonies are regarded as indispensable :— 
(1. Reading some portion of the Vedas. 2). Sprinkling water as a liba- 
tion to departed ancestors. (3). Placing some food in front of the idol. 
(4). Throwing a little food on the ground in the name of the deities. (5). 
Giving some fo the poor. First the children eat, then the relations 
satisfy themselves, after which tho man himself partakes, but not ont of 
the same dish with another even though it bo a child. None but the cook 
may bring any provisions to tho gathering. If by accident his hand touches 
any one, or he is touched by others, whatever food he holds in his hand at 
the time he must throw away, and bathing anow, bring fresh materials; 

s the cook be a woman, for whom it will suffice to wash her hands and 
feet. The cook eats last of all. In drinking also, each person must have 
a separate vessel. 

Formerly it was the custom for a Brahman to eat at the house of a 
Brahman or of a Kshätriya or of a Vaigya, and a Kshátriya might ont at 
any house but that of a Sidra; and a Vaisya in the same way ; but in this 
cycle of the Kali Yuga, each must take his meal in tho house of his own 
caste. Tho utensils from which they eat are generally the leaves of trees, and 
fashioned of gold, silver, brass, and also of boll-metal, and they avoid the 
use of copper, eartheuware, and stone vessels. Thoy also consider it im- 
proper to eat from a broken dish or from the leaves of the bar or banyan 
tree (ficus Indica), the pipal, (ficus religiosa) and the swallow-wort (Asele- 
peas gigantea).! To eat twice either in tho night or day is not approved. 


Roces or Fastinu. 


These aro of numerous kinds, but a few will be mentioned. 
The first kind is when they neither eat nor drink during the day and 
night, and twenty-nino of these days are obligatory during the year, viz., 


on tho eleventh day of each lunar fortnight of every month; the Sivarátri ;3 
H D L 


1 These being sacred; the flowers of and benutiful, a mixture of rose and 
the Asclengas arf placed upon tho idol purple: there is also a white-flowered 
Mahádeva. It secretes an acrid milky variety. Roxburgh, " Flora Indica.” 
juice which flows from wounds in the 3 Siva's night, a popular festival in 
shrub, and is applied to various medi- honour of Siva kept on the 14th of the 
oinal purposes, and preparations of the dark half of the month of Migha (Jan.- 
plant are employed to cure all kinds Fob) When Siva is worshipped nnder 
of fits, opilepsy, hystorics, convulsions, | the type of the,Linga, a rigorous fast is 


| 


poisonous bites. The flowers aro large observed. Monier Williams, 
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the fourteenth of tht light half of tho month of Fi,“ (April-May) in 
which the birth of the Nara-Sinha, or Man-lion took placo ; the third of 
the light half of the samo month being the anniversary of the birth of 
Paragurdma ; tho ninth of tho light half of the month of Chaitra (Mareli- 
April), the nativity of Rima; and the eighth of the dark half of tho 
month of Bhddra-pada (Bhédon, Aug—Sep.), tho nativity of Krisling. 
On these occasions, some abstain from grain only, aud othor authorities 
lay down particnlar details. 

The second kind. They eat only at night. 

The third kind. They take only water, fruit and milk. 

The fourth kind. They eat but once during tho day and night, but 
may drink water at any time, 

The fifth kind. They do not of their own desire eat during twonty-four 
hours, but if pressed to do so, they may partake of food not more than once. 

The sixth kind is the Chandrayana, which is in five ways :—( 1), Ou 
tho first day of tho month, ono mouthful is taken and an increase of ono 
mouthful made daily till tho fifteonth, from which dato it diminishes daily 
by the like quantity. (2). Oron the first of tho month, fifteen monthfuls 
two taken and the consumption daily diminishes till the fifteenth, when it 
is reduced to one mouthful; after which it again increases by ono mouthful 
daily. (3). Some say that instead of this, three monthfuls, shonld bo 
taken each half-day, and nothing else should bo touched. (4). Or, again, 
eight mouthfuls each half-day, four in the morning and four in tho ovon- 
ing. (5). Or two hundred and forty mouthfuls may bo eaten (during tho 
month) in any manner at will: The size of the mouthful should be that 
of & pea-hen’s egg, and the faster should bathe regularly morning, noon, 
and evening. 

The seventh kind. They neither eat nor drink for twelve days. 

The eighth kind. Out of twelvo days, they eat d little onco daily for 
three days consecutively, and onco at night ouly for threo othor days; 
during three other days and nights they do not eat unless somo ono brings 
them food, and for the remaining threo, they fast altogether. 

The ninth kind. For three days and nights they ent no more than one 
handful, and for three other daya the «amo allowauco only at night: for 
three more days and nights if any food is brought to them, they may 
take one handful, and for threo days aud nights they ent nothing. 

The tenth kind. For three days and nights, they swallow only warm 
water: for three other such periods only hot milk, and again for three 
days and nights hot clarified butter, and for three days and nights they 
light a fire and pug the mouth against an opening by which the hot 
air enters, which they inhale. 
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The eleventh kind. Out cf fifteen days, for tlÍrce days and nights 
they eat only leaves, and for three days and nights only the Indian fig; 
for three days and nights they are content with the seeds of the lotus; 
for threo days and nights, leaves of the pipal; for three days and nights, 
the kind of grass called dabha.! 

The twelfth kind. For six days out of the weck they must content 
themselves with one of tho following six consecutively, the produce of the 
cow:—(l). Urine. (2). Dung. (3). Milk. (4). Buttermilk. (5). But. 
ter. (6). Water. On the seventh ho must abstain from food altogether. 

During every kind of fast they must abstain from meat, tho pulse 
Adas, (Cicer lens), the bean Lobiyd, ( Dolichos Sinensis), honey and molasses ; 
thoy must sleep on the ground; they may not play at such games as chuupar 
and solah 2; nor approach their wives at night, nor anoint themselves with 
oil, nor shave, and the like, and thoy must give alms daily and perform 
EIL good works. 


ENUMERATION OF SINS, 


Although these exceed oxpression, and a volume could not contain 
thom, they may bo classed in seven degrees. 

The first degree comprises five kinds which cannot bo expiated. 

(I). Killing a Brahman. (2). Incest with tho mother. (3). Drink- 
ing spirituous liquors by a Bruͤhman, Kshátriya or Vaisya; accounted no 
sin, however, in a Südra. Some authorities name threo kinds of spirits, 
viz., distilled from rice or other grain: from allt (Bassia Latifolia), and 
tho like: from molasses and similar things. All three are forbidden to 
the Bráliman; the first-named only to tho Kshatriya and tho Vaisya. (4). 
Stealing ten midshas of gold. (5). Associating for one year with anyone 
guilty of theso four. 

The second degree, Untruth in regard to genealogy, carrying a slander 
to the king, and faſsdaccusation of a Guru, are equivalent to slaying a Diáh- 
man. 

Carnal connection with sisters by the same mother,’ with immature 


Ji EEEE EE 


—— — —— — — 


1 Or darbha, the namo specially of the , 
kuda- -grass | (Poae CREOS) nsed at 


having two transverse bars in tho form 
of a cross drawn on the playing cloth, 


aacrificial ceremonies, but'also applied to 
the Saccharum spontaneum and 8. cylin 
drcum, i 

2 Both are games of hazard : the lat- 
ter is also called solah-bagghu. The 
names are derivatives from the numerals 
four and sixteeu respectively, chaupar 


aud the other played with a number of 
lines drawn on the ground. 

$ laken in this sense by Sir W Jones, 
and confirmed by the commentator Med- 
hatithi, but Hopkins translates “ with 
women born of one's own mother.“ 
Manu, XI. 59. 
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girls, with womon of the lowest class, and the wives of curricrs, painters, 
rope-dancors, fishermen and fowlers, and tho wifo of one’s friend or son, is 
equivalent to the second great sin (of the first degree). 

Forgetting the Vedas, or showing them contempt, falso testimony ` 
(without a bad motive), killing a relation (withont malice), and eating 
prohibited things, are equivalent to the third sin of tho first degroo. 

Betrayal of trust in regard to a deposit, and stealing a human creature, 
a horse, jewels, silver and land, aro equivalont to stealing gold. 

Third degree. Killing a cow, adultery with othor than tho above- 
named women, theft of other things besides (gold), killing a woman, I a 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya or a S'üdra (without malice), bewitching, oppression of 
others, exacting illegal imposts, procuring for immoral purposes, prostitu- 
tion aud making a livelihood thereby, deserting a teacher or father or 
mother, usury as has been noticed, trading in a Dram. or KAR 
unless through necessity, in which caso they may not deal in oil, salt, 
sweetmeats, cooked food, sesame-secd, stone, living animals, red cloths, 
hempen, linen or woollen cloths, fruits, medicines, arms, poison, flosh 
perfumes, milk, honey, buttermilk, spirituous liquors, indigo, lac, grass 
water and leather goods: non-payment of the threo debta,? that is to the 
gods, which is sacrifice; to spiritual teachers, which is reading the Vedas ; 
and to ancestors for the procreation of their kind: omitting investiture 
of the sacred thread at the proper time, deserting one’s kindred, selling 
& son, a wife, a garden, a well, ora holy pool, digging up green produce 
from the ground having no need of it,? performing the páku sacrifice with 
a selfish view merely, application to tho books of a falso religion, doing 
service for hire ag a Biahiman,* marrying before an elder brother: all these 
are considered equivalent to killing a cow. 

Wurth degree. Dissimulation, sodomy, molesting a Brahman.’ smelling 
any spirituous liquor, and anything extremely bid o: anfit to bo smelt.® 

Fifth degree. Killing an elephant, a horse, a camel, a deer, n goat, a 
sheep, a buffalo, a nélyao, a fish, an ass, a dog, a cat,’ a pig and the liko; 


i CCC : 
l The variant in the notes is correct 4 Tim in teaching tho Vedas for hire 
and I have adopted it instead of tho read- n working in mines and dykes and bridges 
ing of the text which makes the woman , and other mechanicalaworks, serving & 
the wife of the castes that follow. Bee Roden, all of Which are forbidden. 
Manu, XI. 67. 6 With hand or staff — Medhátithi, 
$ To the gods, manes nnd men, are tho XI. 68, n. 11 Hopkins. 
three debts with which man is born. 6 The variant uo in the note is 
XI. 66, n. 7. Hopkins. ' correct. 
$ In Manu, cutting down green trees 7 A variant has keluhpáe which in Vol, 
for firewood. II. p. 338. n. I., I have rendered as the 
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receiving property from forbidden persons as a Chandéla or pariah, and 
the like; trading in the things aforesaid without necessity, falsehood, 
and serving a Sidra. 

Siath degree. Killing small insects like ants; eating from the hand 
or vessel of a wine-seller. 

Seventh degree, Stealing fruit, flowers, and firewood; want of mental 
firmness on important occasions.! 

For each of these degrees of sin certain penances have been appointed, 
the performance of which releases from further ponalty : for instance, they 
say that whoever kills & Brahman will transmigrate into the form of a 
deer, a dog, a camol, or boar. When he takes human form he will bo 
subject to diseases and end his life in great afflictions. The expiation is 
to cut off pieces of his own flosh and skin and throw thom into the fire, or 
nhewsialyo years forsake his family and taking a human skull in his hand, 
go a begging and from street to street and door to door proclaim his 
wickedness; this is, provided it was accidental? otherwiso this penance 
lasts twenty-four years. 


INTERIOR Sins, 


Although they hold these to be very numerous twelve are accounted 
hoinous:—(1). Krodha, being under tho influence of anger, (2). Lobha, 
inordinate desire of rank and wealth. (3). Dvesha, hatred towards men. 
(4). Naga, love of .worldly pleasures. (5). Mána, esteeming one's self 
above others. (6). Moha, ignorance. (7). Mada, intoxication from spiri- 
tuous liquors or wealth or youth or station or knowledge. (8). Soka, ab- 
sorption in grief through loss of goods, reputation or honour, or separation 
from friends. (9). Mámatva, considering tho things of the world as one’s 
own, (10). Ahankdra, egoism. (11). Bhaya, fearing other than God. 
(12). Harsha, joy in one's own virtue and the evil of others. 

Tho endeavour of such as desire to know God should be first to res- 
train themselves from these twelve sins until they acquire virtuous dis- 
positions and become. worthy to attain to the divine union. Some say 
that all evil actions aro reducible to ten heads,“ of which three corrupt 


— 


hog - deer. (cervut porcinus) for reasons 8 The text has erroneously Matra. 


therein given. All foreat animals are for- Mama-tva signifies literally, mine-ness, as 
bidden to bo killed by Manu. Ahankára signifies as literally ogo-ism. 

1 ‘Qn trifling occasions,’ according to * This is taken from Manu, XII. 5, 6, 7 
Bir. W. Jones. Hopkins omits the con- Resolving on forbidden things is defined 
dition altogether. by & commentator as desiring to killa 


$ The penance is donbled for a Ksha- Brébman and the like, and the third in 
triya, agd trebled and quadrupled for conceiving notions of materialism and 
the next two castes. atheism. 
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the heart, vis., coveting the goods of another; resolving on any forbidden 
deed; scepticiam in regard to the chosen servants of God. Tho same 
number defile the members of the body, vis., taking the goods of another 
by force; injury to the innocent; ! adultery, 

The sins of the tongue are four, viz., scurrilous languago, falsehood, 
slander, and useless tattle. 

May the omnipotent Lord keep us from these ton ains and bring us to 
the goal of our desire. 


SacnED Praces or PILGRIMAGR. 


Although profound and enlightened moralists are convinced that true 
happiness consists in the acquisition of virtue and recogniso no other tom- 
ple of God but a pure heart, novertheless tho physicians of tho spiritnal 
order, from their knowledge of the pulsation of human fooling, have bes 
towed on certain places a reputation for sanctity and thits rouming tho. 
slumberers in forgetfulness and instilling in them the onthusiastio desire 
of seeking God, have mado theso shrines instruments for their roverencing 
of the just, and the toils of tho pilgrimage a means of facilitating tho 
attainment of their aim. 

These holy places are of four degrees. 

The first is termed deva or divine and dedicated to Brahmá, Vishnu 
and Mahádeva, Tho greatest among theso aro twonty-oight rivers in tho 
following order :— 

(1) Ganges. (2). Sarasvati, (3). Jamuna. (4). Narbadá? (5). 
Vipásá, known as the Bish (Hyphasis), (6). Vitastá (Hydaspes or 
Bidaspes) known as the Bihat. (7). Kausiki, a river near Rhotäs“ in 
the Panjab, but somo placo it in tho neighbourhood of Garhi in the eastern 
districts. (8). Nandávatí* (9). Chaudrabhága, known as the Chenáb. 
(10). Saraya (Sarju) known as the Sarda. (II). Satyavati^ (12). Tápí 


— — — - ran 
~ —— Ee — — 


1 Properly injury without sanction of its location thero is properly assigned. 


law, that is, to animals except at autho- 
rised sacrifices, to men when not in- 
flicted as legal penalties: Mana, XII. 7, 
n. 2. 

3 Properly Narma-dá, giving pleasure; 
commonly, Nerbudda. 

8 Robtás or Rotas near Jhelum, over- 
looks the Kuhán Nadi according to the 
1. G. I find no river of this name in the 
Panjab, bat the Kosi another name for 
the Kaufiki in Behar, is well known and 


Garhi ig a oatgond of Purnoah through 
whiche district tho river flows. Kolth 
Johnston gives it also the namo of tho 
Bauklussi which the, I. G. tronts aa 
another river’ joining tho Brahmaputra, 
but not traceable in his map. 

4 Monier Williams gives a Nandátirtha 
apparently connected with a rivor which 
he cannot identify. 

b The same as the Kaufiki. Satyaqatí, 
the mother of Jamadagni, father of 
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known as Tapti, upon the (north) bank of which is Burhänpür. (13). Para. 
vati? (14). Pásávatf, (15). Gomati (Gumti) near Dváraká? (16). 
Gandaki, upon the banks of which is Sultánpür of the Sübah of Oudh. (17). 
Báhadá* (18). Deviká (Deva or Gogra). (19). Godavari, called also Bán. 
ganga.’ Pattan of the Dekhan is situated on its bank. (20). Támraparni? 
at the extremity of the Dekhan. Here pearls are found. (21), Charmane 
vati. (22). Varana, near Benares., (23). Irävati, known asthe Ravi (Hy- 
draotes), Lahor is on its bank. (24). Satadru (the hundred-channelled), 
known as the Sutlej. Ludiana is upon its bank. (25). Bhimarathi, 
called also tho Bhima, in the Dekhan. (26). Parnasopá? (27). Van. 


— — — — eee — 
— nee tenet aR ae ENE: HEE 


Parnéuráma became tho Kanśikí river. 
The recurronco of the same namo is 
eA Wilh in his onumoration 
of the rivers who attributes it either to 
the error of a copyist, or to ono namo 
being applied to dilforent rivors: in 
this case difforont names to the samo 
river. 

l Seo Vol. II. pp. 223, 226, 238. 

§ Tho Parvati in Malwa, Wilson V. P. 

8 This cannot, of conrso, be tho Dei, 
raka known as Krishna's capital in 
Káthinwár. In somo MSS. tho namo 
Dvaraka is omitted as well as tho Gan- 
dakí, and tho words in the toxt “npon 
the bauks of which,” &o, follow imme- 
diatoly after " Gomati," Thero mast bo 
somo error in tho transcription. Sultán- 
pir is on tho Gamti, 150 miles from tho 
Gandak. * w 

4 Wilford considers it the Mah&nada 
which falls into the Ganges below Malda, 
but Trelawney Saunders places it below 
tho months of the Orissa Makénadk. 

5 According to the I. G. there are two 
of this name. Ope rising in the hills 
N. of Jeypore and falling ifito the Jamua 
after a course of 200 miles. Another 
rising S. of Nepal bounding the Ondh 
terai and joining tho Burhi Rapti at 
Karmanighát. This is called the arrow’ 
(vdya) river, perhaps from tho legend of 
a Révaga clearing a hill with a shaft, 


from which a river is said to have 
arisen, Wilford gives this name to tho 
Sarávatí (full of reeds), now called tho 
Rämgangä. Tho name applies to tho 
thickets of reods on its banks whero 
Kárrtikeya was born. (As. Res. XIV 
409). I do not observo this namo applied 
to the Godavari. 


6 In Tinnevelli. Tho namo occurs in 
tho Rámáyana, 


Pass Tamraparni’s flood whose isles 

Aro loved by basking crocodiles, 

Tho Sandal woods that fringe her sido 

Those islets and her waters hide ; 

While like an amorous matron, sho 

Specds to hor own dear lord, the Sen, 
Griffiths. IV. X. LI. 


7 I conceive this to bo the Son, which 
is snpposed to derive its name from the 
Sarak. Sona, crimson. It ig the Eran- 
noboas of Arrian and Pliny, though 
tho point is dispnted as both this and 
the Sonus are apparently applied to 
two rivers. Its Sanskrit epithets are 
Hiranyd váhu (or golden armed) ard 
Hiranya vdhas (uuriferous). Parna, sig- 
nies both feather and leaf and may 
bo a fancifal adjunct to ‘crimson,’ bnt 
targa signifying ‘colour’ has a highor 
degree of probability in its favonr than 
may be fonnd fer most verbal analogies 
Tho last name,(18) I cannot identify. 
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jara, in the Dekhán. (28). Aehamiyyá. Somo include tho Indus, but it 
is not of the same sanctity. 

Each of these rivers as dedicated to one of theso deities, has peculiar 
characteristics ascribed to it: Some of tho places situated on their banks 
are esteemed holy, as, for example, tho village of Soron on the Ganges, to 
which multitudes flock on the twelfth of the month of Ayhan. (Nov. 
Dec.). Somo regard certain cities as dedicated to tho divinities. Among 
these are Kasi, commonly called Benares. Tho adjacont country for tivo kos 
around the city is held sacred. Although pilgrimages take placo through- 
out the year, on the Síva-rálri! multitndos resort thither from distant parta 
and it is considered ono of the most chosen places in which to die, Final 
liberation is said to bo fourfold:—(1). Sálokya,? passing from tho dogrecs of 
paradise to Kailása. They say that when a man goes to heaven through 
good works, he must return to earth, but when after variogs tranapyge-~ , 
tions, ho attains that region, he returns no more. (2). Sárupya (asi mi- 
lation to tho deity); when a man partakes of the divino olemontary form, 
he does not revisit tho earth. (3). Sdmfpya (nearness to the deity) is when 
a man after breaking tho elemental bonds, by the power of good works is 
admitted into the presence of God’s clect, and docs not return to earth. 
(H. Sáyujya (absorption into the deity); after passing throngh all intor- 
mediato stages, ho obtains the bliss of truo liberation. They havo likowiso 
divided the territory of Benares into four kinds, Tho characteristic of two 
parts is that when a being dies thorein, he attains tho fourth dogreo of 
Mukti; if ho dies in one of the others, he reaches tho third degree, and if 
in tho remaining one, tho second dogreo. 

Ayodhyá, commonly called Awadh. Tho distance of forty kos to the 
onst, and twenty to the north is regarded as sacred ground. On the ninth 
of the light half of the month of Ohaitra a great religious festival is held. 

Avantikd, Ujjain. All around it for thirty-two bo is accounted holy 
and a large concourse takes place on tho Siva-ráiri. 

Ranchi* ‘Conjovaram) in the Dekhan. For twenty kos around it is 


—— —— ——ů— —— — — ee — as $^7 —— mee 


L Seo p. 238, n. 2. | agreat nddhist centre, but subsoquont- 


$ I read 4 for C ` Sdlokya 
signifies being in the samo heaven with 
any particular deity. —Kailísa ia the 
paradise of Siva, placed according to 
their belief in the Himalaya range. 

3 The anniversary of the birth of 
Ráma. V. p. 291. 

4 The text has errorpously Kadnit: 
Kánchivaram is tho source of the vulgar 
name. In Hiouen Thsang's time it was 


ly fell under tho Jain inflnenco, which 
was sncceeded in tara by Hindu pro- 
dominance, The 1. G. montions ita pyra · 
mids and the thonsand-pillared temple 
with its splendjd porch and fine jowels 
as atill attracting visitors, As many as 
50,000 pilgrims attend the annual fair 
It is called the Bonares of the 
LG. 


in May. 
South. 
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‘pany gives his consent. Certain incantations are then pronounced and tho 
Homa sacrifice is performed. It is then declared that the girl’s mother 
has borne male children and was of smaller stature than her husband,! 
and that the bridegroom is not impotent, and both parties declare that 
they have not been subject to leprosy, phthisis, dyspepsia, hemorrhoids, piles, 
chronic issue of blood, deformity of limb, or epilepsy. At the nuptials an 
attendant of the bride washes the feet of the bride and bridegroom and 
draws the sectarial marks upon them. Three vessels filled severally with 
rice and curds, after certain incantations have been pronounced, are then 
given to them to eat. When this is concluded they are dressed out and 
taken to a retired chamber and a curtain is hung between the bride and 
bridegroom. The father takes each of the young people and turns them 
facing the east and a Brähman repeats certain prayers and places in the 
hand of each some rice and five betel-nuts. The curtain is then removed 
and they present to oach other what they hold in their hands. The Bráh- 
man next places the two hands of tho bride in those of the bridegroom and 
repeats certain prayers and then reverses tho ceremony; after which he 
binds them both with loosc-spun cotton thread, and the girl's father taking 
her hand gives her to the bridegroom and says, ‘May there be ever parti- 
cipation betweon you and this nursling of happiness in three things—in 
good works, in worldly goods, and tranquillity of life. * Finally, a fire is 
lit and the pair are led round it seven times,* and the marriage is com- 
pleted. Until this is dono, the engagement may bo lawfully cancelled. 

2. Daiva (of tho Devas). At tho time of a sacrifice, all is given 
away in alms and a maiden is bestowed on tho Brahman performing 


— — À—— — 


11 do not find this condition. It must not bear the name of a constella- 


might possibly moan inferior in caste 


but in that sonso Abel Fazl uses dai, 
Mann requires a bridegroom to avoid the 
ten following families whatever their 
wealth in gold or kine, viz., the family 
whioh has omitted prescribed avis of roli- 
gion ; that which has produced no male 
children ; that in which the Veda has not 
been rend chat which has thick hair 
on the body; and those subject to he- 
morrhoids, pthisis, dyspepsia, epilepsy, 
loprosy and albinoism, also a girl with 
reddish hair, a deformed limb, troubled 
with habitual sickness: and one with 
no hair or too much, and immoderately 
talkative and with inflamed eyes. She 


tion, of a tree, of a river, of a barbarous 
nation, of a mountain, of a winged crea- 
ture, n snake, or a slave. She must have 
no defect, walk like & gooso or an ele. 
phant, have hair and teeth of moderate 
quantity and length, and havo exquisite 
softness of person. M. III. 7, 8, 9, 10. 


The text has ost for US. The words 


( us are a translation of the Sans- 
krit Manddgni, slowness of digestion or 
Amaya which is the word used by Manu. 

8 Properly in seven stops. The marri- 
ago ia not completed till the seventh step 
is taken. Manu, VIII. 227, and note. 
Hopkins, = 
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the sacrifice. Tho betrothal is then made and the other ceremonios are 
couducted as aforesaid.! 

3. Arsha (of the Rishis). This rite takes place when a pair of kine 
have been received from the bridegroom. 

4 Prdjapatya* (of the Prajapatis). The man and woman aro brought 
together and united by this bond. 

5. Asura (of the Asuras), The maidon is recoived in marriage 
after as much wealth has been presented to her kingmen (as tho suitor can 
afford). 

6. Gdndharva (of the Gándharvas). The pair entertain a mutual 
affection and are voluntarily united in wedlock without the knowledge of 
others. 

7. Rdkshasa (of the Rakshasas), is the forciblo seizure and abduction 
of a girl from her people by the ravisher to his own houso and there 
marrying her. S 

8. Paisdcha (of the Pisáchas). This rite recoives this name when 
the lover secretly approaches a girl whon asleop or intoxicated or dis- 
ordered in mind. 

Everywhere there is some differenco in tho preliminary betrothala, but 
the concluding ceremonies are after the manner above described. The four 
rites are lawful for a Brähman; aud besides the second, all are within his 
privilege. The fifth is lawful to a Vaigya or a Sidra; the sixth and 


seventh for a Kshatriya, The eighth is held disgraceful by all.“ 


— — 


L “ But they term the Daiva rite, the 
gift of a daughter, after having adornod 
her, toa sacrificial priest rightly doing 
his work ina sacrifice begun." Mana, III. 
28, Burnell, That is, tho maiden is part 
of his fee. 

$ In the text incorrectly Hájápatya. 
“The gift of tbe maiden is called the 
Prájípatya rite (when made) after re- 
verencing end addressing (the pair) with 
the words, 'together do ye both your 
duty." Ibid. 30. The Arsha rite is tho 
commonest form now. Barnell. 

$ A recognised sale is here meant. 
This form is practised at the present day 
by people claiming to be Bréhmaus, e g., 
the Saiva Bráhmans called Gurukkal in 
Southern India, who seldom can get 
wives for less than a thousand rupees. 

40 


— 


— 


It often happens that low caste girls nro 
palined off npon thom, Mann, III. 81, 
n. 2. , 

4 Manu orders them difforontly. The 
six first, ho says, aro legally fora Bráh. 
man, tho four ¢ast for a Kshatriya, and 
tho samo for n Vaisya and Südra, excopt 
the Rakshasa form. Others, ho observes, 
consider „%, four first approved for a 
priest? one, the Rékshasa, for 8 soldier ; 
and that of the Asuras for a merchant 
or ono of the servile class; * bat in this 
code, threo ofthe fivo last are hold legal 
and two illegal, The ceremonies of the 
Piséchas and Asuras must never be per- 
formed." — Sir W. Jones. According to the 
commentator, this last prohibition is 
for the Kshatriya not for the Brábman, 
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A dower is not mentioned in the case of Bráhmans/ and divorce is not 
customary: In tho former ages of the world, it was the rule for Bráhmans 
to take wives from among all the castes, while the other three castes con- 
sidered it unlawful to wed a Bráhman woman. The same practice obtained 
betwoen all superior and inferior castes reciprocally. In the present Kali 
Yuga no one chooses a wife out of his own caste, nay, each of these four 
being subdivided into various branches, each subdivision asks in marriage 
only the daughters of their own equals. 

Although thero are numerous classes of Bráhmans, tho noblest by des- 
cent aro from tho (seven) Rishis, Kasyapa, Atri, Bharadvája, Visva-mitra, 
Gotáma, Angiras, and Pulastya.! Each of these has numerous ramifications. 
When any membor of one of theso families attains to any worldly and 
spiritual eminence and becomes tho founder of any class of institutes, his 
posterity aro called by his name. Tho family caste of cach is called Kulu 
(Hindr bul) or gotra,® (Hindi gotar), and the rule is that if a youth and maid 
bo of the same gotra, howover distant be tho relationship, thoir marriage is 
unlawful; but if ono be of a separate kula, they may lawfully marry. Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas and S'üdras aro dependent for their marriage coremony on a 
family priest (purohita), and each class has a special Brahman from ono of 
tho seven lines of descent. If the maid and tho youth have their several 
family priests belonging to tho samo kula, their marriage is held unlawful. 
When united in marriage, the wife leaves her own gotra and enters that of 
her husband. 

When the betrothal is first proposed the lines of paternal and maternal 
ancestry of both the woman and the man are scrutinised. In computing 
either of tho two goncalogies, if within each fifth degree of ascent the 
lines unite, tho marriage is not lawful. Also if in the two paternal genea- 
logies, they unite in any gencration, the marriage cannot take place. 
Scrutiny of the matornal descent on both sides is not necessary. If in the 
paternal genealogies of both parties, consanguinity through a female occurs 
in the eighth generation, it is held lawful, but if in the paternal lines of 
both, consanguinity through a female occurs in the sixth generation it 
constitutes a fresh (impedithent of) kinship. The same result occurs if 
the consanguinity occurs in tho sixth generation by the mother’s side. 


— Ns 5 

1 Tho Satapatha Bréhmana, and the $ Among tho Bréhmana, twenty-four 
Mahébharata differ a little from the text gotras are reckoned, supposed to be 
and from each other; iu Manu they aro sprung from and named after celebrated 


reckoned as ten. The seven Rishis form teachers, as Saudilya, Kasyapa, Gautama, 
in Astronomy, the Great Bear. Monier Bharad-vaja, &o. Ibid. 


Williams, S. D. 
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Until the elde} brother is married, the younger may not lawfully bo so. 

It is held expedient that tho bride should not be under cight,! and 
any age over ten is thought improper. The man should bo twenty-five, and 
marriage after fifty years of age, thoy regard as unbecoming. | Kxcepting in 
the king, it is not considered right for a man to have more than ono wife, 
unless his first wife is sickly or proves barron, or hor children die. In these 
cases, he may marry ten wives, but if the tenth proves dofoetive, he may not 
marry again, If his first wife is suitable, and ho desiros to tako anothor, 
he must give the first a third part of his estate. 

It was the custom in ancient times for tho daughters of kings whon 
they sought a husband, to hold a great festival. Hor suitors wor assomblod 
together and the damsel attended the banquet in person. Of whomever 
she made choice, she placed upon his neck a string of pearls and flowers. 
This custom was called Svayamvara, or self-choico.* 

Quando mulier mensium suorum expers sit quod post quatriduum 
contingit, si maritus ejua intra duodecim dios proximos in quibus aatis pro- 
babile est conceptus, incat eam, necesso est illi porlutum esso. In reliqnis 
temporibus dissimilis est ratio et manus pedesqao lavaro satia esso conseant. 
Per totum tempus mensium coitum in orimine ponuut. In diebus hia, vivit 
mulier in secossu, nequo cibum mariti neo vostimenta tangit nequo ad 
culinam accedit no contaminct cam, 


Sningana,® 
or 
Ornaments of Dress. 


A man is adorned by twelve things :—(1). Trimming his beard. (2). 
Ablution of his body. (3). Drawing the sectarial marks of caste. (4). 
Anointing with perfumes aud oil. (5). Wearing gold carrings, (6), 
Wearing tho jáma* fastened on the left sido. (7), Bearing the mukufa 


— —— ä ůU—a — — 
D — — 


L A man aged thirty years, may mare | only ont of respect for the old custom and 
ry a girl of twelve, if he find one dear was net practised at that date. Yájna- 


to his heart, or aman of twenty-four years, 
a damsel of eight; but if he should 
finish his studentship earlier and the 
duties of his next order would otherwise 
be impeded, let him marry immediate- 
ly” M. IX, 94 Sir W. Jones. 

$ An instance occurs, among many, 
in the well-known epic of Nala and 
Damyantí. The practize is conceded ín 
Manu (IX. 92), but as Hopkins observes, 


valkya and others permit it when there 
aro no relatives to givo away tho girl 
in marriage. Some early, writora con- 
coded it without distinction of caste: 
in the epic it is confined to royal maideng: 
among later aommentators it is restriote 
ed to tho lower castes. 

8 Hindi. Singdr, dress or ornament, 

4 The jáma is described in tho dio- 
tionaries as being a long gown from 


912 JEWELS, 


. which is a golden tiara worn on the turban. (S). Weating a sword, (9). 
Carrying a dagger and the like, at the waist. (10). Wearing a ring on the 
finger. (11). Eating betel. (12). Wearing sandals or shoes. 

A woman is adorned by sixteen things:—(1). Bathing. (2). Anoint- 
ing with oil, (3). Braiding the hair. (4). Decking the crown of her head 
with jewels (5). Anointing with sandal-wood unguent, (6). The wearing 
of dresses and these are of various kinds. The sleeves of some reach to the 
fingers, of others to the elbows. A jacket without a skirt called angiyd 
(Sansk. angixd) was chiefly worn, and instead of drawers, a lahangá which 
is & waist-cloth joined at both ends with a band sewn at the top through 
which the cord passes for fastening, It is also made in other forms. Others 
wear the dandiyd which is a large sheet worn over the lahangá, part of which 
is drawn over the head and the other end fastened at the waist. These threo 
garments are of necessity. The wealthy wear other garments over this. 
Some wear the veil! and pde-jdmas. (7). Sectarial marks of caste, and 
often decked with pearls and golden ornaments. (8). Tinting with lamp. 
black like collyrium. (9). Wearing earrings, (10). Adorning with 
nose-rings of pearls and gold. (11). Wearing ornaments round the neck. 
(12). Decking with garlands of flowers or pearls. (13), Staining the 
hands. (14). Wearing a belt hung with small bells. (15). Decorating 
the feet with gold ornaments. (16). Eating pdn, Finally blandishmenta 
and artfulness. 


JEWELS. 


These aro of many kinds :*—(1), The Sis-phül, an ornament for the 
head resembling the marigold. (2). Máħg, worn on the parting of the 
hair to add to its beauty. (3). Kofbilddar, worn on tho forehead consisting 
of five bands and a long centre-drop. (4). Sekrá, seven or more strings of 
pearls linked to studs and hung from the forehead in such a manner as to 
conceal the face. It is chiefly worn at marriages and births. (5). Binduli, 
smaller than a (gold) muhur and worn on the forehead. (6). KRunfild, 
a earring tapering in shape. (7). Karnphél (ear-flower), shaped like the 
flower of the Magrela,® a ddosration for the car. (8). Durbachh, a earring. 


eleven to thirty breadths in the skirt, 
folded into many plaits in the upper 
part and double-breasted on the body 
and tied in two places on each side, 

1 In the text, r which I conceive 
corresponda to the Hindi, WYew#}—the 
, Genk or mantle covering the head and 
upper part of the body. 


2 I refer the reader for an explana 
tion of these ornaments to the Persian 
text of the lat Vol. of the Ain-i-Akbari 
which contains in the pages succeeding 
the preface, plates of the jewels here 
mentioned and a desoriptive catalogue of 
the whole serios 


V Dr. King, Superintendent, Royal Bo- 
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(9). Ptpal-patts, (Pipal-leaf) crescent-shaped, eight or nine being worn in 
each ear. (10). Pali, a circlot with a pearl worn in tho ear, (11). Ohampa- 
kalí, smaller than the red rose! and worn on tho shell of the ear. (12). 
Mor- Bhaswar, shaped like a peacock, a car-pendant, (13). Bésar isa broad 
piece of gold to the upper ends of which a pearl is attached and at the 
other a golden wire which is clasped on to the pearl and hung from the 
nose by gold wire? (14). Phülí is like a bud, tho stalk of which is ate 
tached to the nose. (15). Laung, an ornament for tho nose in the shape of 
aclove. (10). Nath? is a golden circlet with a ruby betwoen two pearls, or 
other jewels. It is worn in the nostril, (17). Guluband consists of five or 
seven rose-shaped. buttons of gold strung on to silk and worn round the 
neck, (18). Hár is a necklace of strings of pearls intor-connected by 
golden roses. (19). Haus is a necklace, (20). Kangan is a bracelet. 
(21), Gajrah, n bracelet made of gold and pearls. (22). Jawe, consisting 
of five golden barley-corns (jaw) strung on silk and fastened on oach wrist, 
(23). Ohár,* (a bracelet) worn above tho wrist, (24). Báhú is liko the 
chir but a little smaller, (25). Cháríh, a little thinner than tho (ordi- 
nary) bracelet, Some seven are worn togother. (26). Bázüband, (arm- 
let); of these there are various kinds. (27). Tud, a hollow circle worn 
on the arm. (28). Angáfhi finger ring. Various forma aro mado, (29). 
Ohhudr-Khantikd, golden bells strung on gold wire and twisted round tho 
waist. (30). Kafi-mekhid, a golden belt, highly decorative. (31). Jehar, 
three gold rings, as ankle-ornaments. Tho first is callod Churd, consisting 
of two hollow half-circlets which when joined together form & complete 
ring. The second is called dundhant, and resembles tho former only en- 
graved somewhat. Tho third is callod masáchí and is liko the second but 
differently engraved. (32). Pil, the anklet, called Khalkhdl (in Arabic). 
(84). GháAghrá, small golden bells, six on each ankle strung upon silk 
and worn between the Jehar and Khalkhdl. (35). DháAk, an ornament for 
the instep, triangular and square. (36). Bichhwah, an ornament for the 


— 


tanical Gardens, whose invaluable aid 
is never withheld and never at fault, 
on my reference to him informs me that, 
this is the Nigella sativa sometimes 
called the N. Indica, and is not a na- 
tive of Hindustan, bat domesticated. 
The seeds are largely used in cookery, 
and in Bengal are named Kala Stra or 
black Cumin-seed. The flower has a 
calyx of delicate fibredishevelled in 
appearance and is commonly known a 


Lord mist.“ From the specimen Dr, 
King has been good enough to send me, 
the ornament imitates tho appearance 
admirably. , 2 

l Beo n. 1, p. 400, Vol. II. 

J This and tho following are omitted 
by Blochmans. 

8 The text duplicates the t incorrectly, 

4 This is usually written with a hard 
r, aud for Chíérí& below, the dictionaries 
give chárf. : 
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instep shaped like half a bell. (37). Anwaf, an ornament for the great 
toe, 

All these ornaments are made either plain or studded with jewels, and 
are of many styles. What words can express the exquisite workmanship of 
the trade ? Their delicacy and skill is such that the cost of the work is ten 
tolahs for each tolah of gold. Her Majesty has suggested new patterns 
in each kind. A fow of these have been represented in plates for illustra- 
tion. 


Workmen IN Decorative Art. 


In other countries tho jewels aro secured in the sockets made for them, 
with lac, but in Hindustan, it is effected with kundan which is gold mado 
so puro and ductilo that the fable of the gold of Parviz which he could 
mould with his hand becomes credible.! 

The mode of preparation is as follows:—Of a mdsha of gold they 
draw out a wire eight fingers long and one fingor in breadth. Then tho 
wire is coated with a mixture of two parts of the ashes of dried field- 
cowdung? and one part of Sämbhar salt, after which it is wrapped in a 
coarse cloth and covered with clay. This is generally of not moro than ten 
tolals weight, and it is placed in a fire of four sers of cowdung which is 
then suffered to cool down. If there is but little alloy in it, it will become 
of standard fineness after threo fires, otherwise it must be coated with the 
same mixture and passed through three moro fires. It is generally found that 
three coatings and three fires are sufficient for the purpose. Jt must then 
bo washed and placed in an earthen vessel filled with limejuice or some 
other (acid) which is heated to boiling. It is then cleaned and wound 
round a caue and taken off (when required), and re-heated from time to time, 
and used for setting by means of an iron style and so adheres that it will 


not become detached for a long period of time. At first the ornament is 
—— —— Ü e&ä[—— — — — —— — — 
1 This was one of the soven unequal- ed by Blochmann (I. 21) incorreotly the 


led treasuros possossod by Khusrau 
Parvis. It was said to be & pieco of 
gold that might be held in the hand and 
as duotile as wax. The others were 
his throne Tdghdtse, his treasure called 
the Bdddvard, or wind-borne, because 
being conveyed by sea to the Roman 
emperor, the veasel was past upon his 
shores; his horse shabdís ; his minstrel 
Bárbud ; his minister Shdhpͤr, and above 
all his incomparable wifo Shirin. 


4 esos? dé Wl ze This is tranalat- 


dry dung of the wild cow. It merely 
means the cowdung picked up in the 
fields and jangles; in Hindi páchak and 
kanda. 

8 From the well-known great salt. 
lake in the States of Jaipür, and Jodh- 
pür of which the Govt. of India are 
lessees by treaty The ont-turn in 
1883-84 was 71,111, 353 maunds, giving 
a net revenue of £746,716. Under Akbar 
it was worked hv the {Imperial adminis- 
tration. I. G. 
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fashioned quite plin and here and thero they lenve sockets for tho sotting 
of the jewels. These sockets aro filled with lac and a littlo of tho gold is 
inserted above it, and on this tho jewel is pressed down. The overflow of 
the lac is scraped off and it is then weighed. They next cover tho lac 
with the kundan by means of a needle, and finally serapo and polish it 
with a steel-pointed tool. 

The fee of a skilled artificer for this work is sixty-four dms on each 
tolah, 

The Zarnishin or gold inlayer, is a workman who cuts silver, agato, 
crystal and other goms in various ways and sets them on gold. Ho inlays 
silver and steel with lines of gold and embellishes agates and othor stones 
by engraving and cutting them. On steel and gems, if ho nses one tolah 
of gold, he receives one and a half as his charge; if he inlays on ivory, 
fish-bone, tortoiso-shell, rhinoceros-horn or silver, his chargo for every tolah 
of gold is one tolah of the samo. 

Tho Koftgar or gold-beater, inlays on steol and other metals markings 
more delicate than the teeth of a filo, and damascenes with gold and silver 
wire. He receives one hundred dns for cach tolah of gold aud sixty for 
a tolah of silver. His work is principally on weapons. 

The Minákár or cnameller, works on enps, flagons, rings and other 
articles with gold and silver. Ho polishes his delicate cuamels soparately 
on various colours, sets them in their suitable places and puta them to the 
fire. This is done several times. His chargo is sixteon dans for each 
tolah of gold, and seven for a tolah of silver. 

Tho Sddah-kir, a plain goldsmith, fashions gold-work and othor articles 
of gold and silver. His charge is five aud a half dáma on overy tolah of 
gold and two for every tolah of silver. 

Tho Shabokah-kár! executes pierced-work in ornaments and vessels. 
His charge is doublo that of the Sédah-kar. 

The Munabbat-kdr works plain figures or impressions on a gold ground, 
so that they appear in reliof. His charge is ten dns for n tolah of gold 
and four for a tolah of silver. 

The Charm-kár? incrusts granulations of Cold m silver like poppy- 


» 
—— 


1 From the Arabic Shabakat, a fishing editor cannét determine tho correct 
net, a lattice; i. e, any reticnlated reading nor the pronunciation. 1 bavo 
work. Munabbat comes from the Ara- therefore chosen conjecturally what ap- 
bio root ‘nabt’ and is pass. part. of pears to me the most probable term. 
II. conj., to cause to grow out’; hence Charm signifies loather and the granola- 
repoussé-work. ted kind of it called k¢mukht or shagreen 

$ This word has three y varianta by al- (from the Pers. Sdyhari) would ripro- 


teration of the diacritical points, The ` ` sent the style of work which the text 
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seeds on ornaments and vessels. For every tolah weight of golden grains 
his charge is one rupee, and half of this for silver. 

The Sim-bdf or plaiter of silver, draws out gold and silver wire and 
plaits them into belts for swords, daggers and the like. He receives twenty- 
four dáms on a tolah of gold and sixteen for a tolah of silver. 

The Sawád-kár grinds a black composition (sawád) and lays it smoothly 
over traceries of gold and then polishes the ground evenly with a file. 
The satwád consists of gold, silver, copper, lead and sulphur mixed together 
in certain proportions. The work is of several kinds. The finest is on 
gold and the charge is two rupees per tolah of sawád. For the middling 
kind, the charge is one rupee, and for the lowest, eight annas, 

The Zar-kob or gold beater, makes gold and silver leaf. 

Lapidaries, metal casters, and other artificers produce designs which 
oxcite astonishment, but this exposition is already sufficiently protracted. 
Artists of alt kinds are constantly employed at the Imperial Court where 
their work is subjected to the test of oriticism. 


CEREMONIES AT CHILDBIRTH. 


As soon as a child is born, the father bathes himself in cold water, 
worships the deities and performs the Sráddha ceremonies, and stirring 
some honey and ghee together with a gold ring, puts it into the infant's 
mouth. The midwife then cuts the umbilical cord, and immediately upon 
its sovorance the whole family become unclean, In this state they refrain 
from the Homa sacrifice and the worship of the deities and from repeating 
the gáyatrí aud many other coremonies, contenting themselves with interior 
remembrance of the Deity. If this takes place ina Bráhman's family, his 
children and relations to the fourth degree of consanguinity are ceremonially 
unclean for ten days; the relations of tho fifth degreo, for six days; those 
of the sixth degree, for four days; of tho seventh, for three; of the eighth 
for ono day and night, and those of the ninth continue so for four pahrs. 

At the close of these periods they are freed after ablution of the 
body. But tho usual rule is that a Brahman together with his kindred 
to the seventh degree, are unclean for ten days; a Kshatriya, for twelve 
days; a Vaidya and the superior! class of S'üdra for fifteen days, and the 


pua — 


refers to. The granulation of the shag- 1 By these are meant the Ahér and 
reen is produced by embedding in the Kurmt castes or shepherds and agricul- 
leather when it is soft, che seeds of a turists, from whose hands Brähmans 


kind of chenopodium and afterwards and Kshatriyas will drink, the inferior 
shaving down the surface. The green Südras being Chamdrs and the like who 
 eolqgr is produced by the action of sal. are held uncleau. 

ammoniac on copper filings. 
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inferior S'üdras for thirty days. During this timo strangors avoid assovi- 
ating or eating with them. This state is called S xd (impurity from 
childbirth). A princo and his attendants, his physician, cook, overseer, 
and other servants of the crown are not subjected to this condition, but on 
the sixth day certain prayers aro offered to the Deity and rejoicings aro 
made, and the mothor and child are bathed. 

The day after the expiration of the Sad, they namo the child and 
look in the astronomical table for tho sign and station of the rising of 
the moon. The initial of his name is taken from the letter which is there. 
with connected! and a name of more than four letters is considered blame- 
worthy. In tho fourth month they bring it into the sun before whieh 
time it is never carried out of tho house. In the fifth month they bore the 
lobe of the right car. In the sixth month, if the child he a boy, they 
place various kinds of food arouud him, and feed him withethat for which 
he shows a preference. If it bo a girl, this is not done till the sixth or 
seventh month, When it is a year old, or in the third year, they shave his 
head, but by some this is delayed till the fifth year, by othors till the seventh, 
aud by others again till the eighth year, when a festival is held. In tho 
fifth year they send him to school and meot together in rejoicing. 

They observe the birthday and annually celebrate it with a feast, and 
at the close of cach year make a knot on a thread of silk. Ho is invested 
with the sacred string at the appointed time. At each of these occasions 
they perform certain works aud go thrangh some extraordinary ceremonies, 


Tig NUMBER OF FESTIVALS. 


Certain auspicious days are religionsly obsorved and cclobrated 


as festivals, These are called teohir and a few of them are here indi- 


cated, 
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1 This requires explanation The day hns a namo beginning with chi, ax (Chur, 


is divided into 60 dandis 221 hours, tho 
four divisions of which allow 15 daudus 


mini: in the second with ché, ns Chet 


to every six hours. Now each of the 
98 asterisms (v. p. 21) is symbolised by 
a fanciful name of four lettera: e. y , the 
first asterism Aéviné is called che, ché, 
chó, lá, the second Bharant ló, lú, lé, ld. 
To each of the periods of six hours a 
letter is allotted, as chú from 6 a. m. to 
noon, ché from noon to 6 p. m., chó from 
6 p.m. to midnight, and lá from midnight 
to d a. m. A child born inthe first period 


namo from UFR the passngo of any 
planet through a sign of tue Zodiuc. A 
second name (rä gegen Uff given when 
the child is two or throe, at the fancy of 
tho parents without any ceremonial ob. 
servanco. Thus a man's ráfi name will 
be Panna Lal, and the name by which 
ho is generally called, Damodar. This 
practice ia mostly confined to tho mote 
cultivated classes. 


| 
| Rem, EU LT on. This is termed the rads 
i 
| 
| 
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During the month of Chaitra (March-April, Hind. Ühait) eight occur: 
(1) Srishtyadi,! the first lunar day of the light half of the month. (2). 
Nava-rdtra (Hind. Nau-rátr) ; the nine first nights of the year are chiefly 
employed in ceremonial worship and prayer and pilgrims from afar assem. 
ble at Nagarkot (Kangra) and other places dedicated to the worship 
of Durga. (3). Sri-pañchamí, the fifth lunar day (of the light half of 
the month)? (4). Asokdshtami,® the oighth of the light half of the 
month. (5). Ráma-navami, ninth day of the light bat of the month, the 
birthday of Rima. (6). Chaturdasa (Hind. Chaudas) the fourteenth. (7). 
Piirna-mdsa (Hind. Piramdst), the fifteenth. (8). Parivd (Sansk. Prati- 
pada) the sixteenth calculating from tho Sukla-paksha or light fortnight, or 
counting from Krishna-paksha (dark fortnight), the lst, and according to the 
computation by which the beginning of the month is takon from Krishna- 
pakshá, this day will fall in tho beginning of tho second month which is 
Vaisakha. Therefore with those who hold this view, tho festival will occur 
on the Ist of Krishna-paksha which preceded the aforesaid Sukla-paksha,* 
and so with all the festivals that fall in Kyishna-paksha, the difference of a 
month one way or the other arises between the two methods of calculation. 

During Vaisákha (April-May) thero are four :—(1). Tü (Sansk. Triti- 
ya), the third lunar day of the light fortnight, the birthday of Parasuräma. 
(9). Saptami, the soventh. (3). Chaturdasi, the fourteenth, the birthday 
of Nara-Sinha. (4). Amdvasa, the thirtieth, 

Daring the month of Jyeshtha (Hind. Jeth, May-June), there are 
threo :—(1). Chaturthi, the fourth lunar day. (2). Navami, the ninth. 
(8). Dasamí, the tenth which is called Da£a-hara.* 
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1 The transliteration is incorrect. Tho begins the month with the Krishna 
luni-solar year of Vikramáditya begins paksha or dark half of the month, in 
from this festival. which the differences of reckoning oc- 

$ Dedicated to the worship of Laksh- 1: our; the Sukla-paksha or light half from 


mi, the goddess of prosperity, wife of 
Vishnu. 

8 Atoka is the treo Jonesia A foka which 
is hold sacred. Jna grove of theso trees 
Sita, tho wifo of Ráma, was imprisoned 
in Lanka bv Rä- ana. Rámáyana; Sun- 
dar Khánda. 

è Cf. p. 17. Vol. II. The two modes 
of reckoning, vis., by the mukhya chán- 
dra or principal lunar month which ends 
with the conjunction, and the gauna- swings. This festival is for women 
chándra or secondary lunar month which only. Cf. J. birüni, Chap. LXXXI, on 
ends with the opposition, are both autho- theso festivals. 
rised by the Puränäs. The latter mode 9 Vulg. Dusserah. There are two fes- 


which the mukhya-chdndra reckoning 
begius, is tlie same, of course, for both 
modes, and therefore no difference can 
arise Cf. Sir W. Jones. Lunar months 
of the Hindus.” Works 1. 374. 

5 It is also sacred to Gauri, wife of 
Mahédeva; the image of Gaurí is wash- 
ed and dressed, lamps are lit and per- 
fumes offered and abstinence from eat- 
ing is enjoined, and they play with 
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In the month of A’shiédha (Hind. Asdrh, June Jul y), the seventh, eighth 
and eleventh, and according to some tho fifteenth.! 

In the month of Srévana (Hind. Sn, J uly-Aug.) throe:—(1 V Púrna- 
mása, the fifteenth of the light half of tho month. This is tho grentest 
festival with the Braͤhmans throughout tho year upon which thoy fasten 
the amulet called raksha-baudhana on the right wrists of tho principal people. 
It is a cord of silk and the like, decoratod by some with jewels and pearls, 
(2). (Naga-paiichamz)® the fifth of tho light fortnight. 

In the month of Bh lru- pada (Hind, Bhidon, Aug.-Sept.) tliero are 
five; the fourth, fifth, sixth, twelfth, and twonty-third. Tho latter ig tho 
birthday of Krishna. Some hold this to bo on tho eighth of (the dark half 
of) Srávana.? l 

In the month of £švin thero are two. As nforosaid (in tho month of 
Chaitra) nine nights are accounted holy and tho tonth (of Sho light fort- 
night) is called Dasa- ara. According to their writings tho festival pro- 
viously mentioned is called Dasa-hara and this is known as the Vijay-dasam., 
On this day they pay particular attention to their horses and decorate them 
and place green sprouts of barley on their heads, and all workmen venerato 
their tools, and it is hold as a great festival and particularly for tho Ksha- 
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tivals, viz., that in the text, which is tho Vedas. Ho is supposed to be represented 
birthday of Ganga, in which whoover on this festival by tho tenchera or gurus 
bathes iu the Ganges is said to be puri. 3 Abn! Faz} has omitted tho name, 
fied from ten sorts of sins, and the A snako is worahippod on this day to 
second on the 10th of ASvin Sukla-pik- preserve children from their bites. The 
tha (Hind. Kidr, Sept.-Oct.) in honour text also omits altogether tho third 
of Durga. This worship contiunes for festival, the Srávant, held by Brahmans 
nine nights, and images of Devi aro only, spent in reading tho Vedag and 
thrown into the rivor. Ráma is said bathing and changing the sacred thread, 
to have marched against Ravana on this 8 That is with those who tako the 
day and honce it is called Vijay-ddsamt or beginning of the month from Krishna. 
the Victorious Tenth It is held as a most paksha of Sravana or Bhédra-padn, it will 
auspicious day for all undertakings and fall on tho 8th; with those who begin 


especially for operations of war. A with thp following Sukla-paksha of Bhá- 
fourth festival, the Bhímaikádaf( is held „ dra-pada, it will fall on the 23rd of 
on the llth Sukla-paksha in honour Bhádra -Asvin, making tho difference of 
of Bhima, the son of Péndn. It is com- tho month as before stntod. “The festival 
monly called Nirjalatkddasi, and is a of the fourth is called Ganesha-chaturtht, 
the birthday of Ganesha. The fifth is 


fast on which, as the name betokons, 
Rivht-patchamt,’a fast in hononr of the 


oven water is not drunk. Another Bhi- 
maikddagt is in the Sukla-paksha of Má- Rishis. Thosixth is called TLalitd Shash- 


gha (Jan.-Feb). . (At, and in Hindi Lalhi chha( and also 
1 This is called the Vyása-pája, in Ouyhat as Albiráni observes (XVI). In 
honour of Fyása the divider of the Kanauj it is known by the latter name, 
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triyas. (Another) they call Sráddha- Kanya-gata! on thofifteenth of Krishna- 
paksha of the month of Asvin by common consent, but those who computo 
the beginning of the month from its Krishna-paksha place it in the month 
preceding. During these fifteen days (of the dark fortnight) they give 
alms in the name of their deceased ancestors, either in money or kind, as 
has been related. 

In tho month of Kérrtika (Oct.-Nov.) there are six. The lst or 
parivd. This is called Balirdjya or the principality of Bali? On this 
day they deck themselves and thoir cattlo and buffaloes. 

The second,’ ninth, eleventh and twelfth are also festivals. The thir- 
tieth is the Dípdli or row of lamps (Hind. Diwali). A difference occurs 
in tho calculation of its date. According to the Sukla-paksha computation, 
it is as above stated, but by the Krishna-paksha this is called the 15th of 
Margasirsha (Mind. Aghan, Nov.-Dec.) and thoy therefore hold this festival 
on the L5th of tho Krishaa-paksha of Karttika. Lamps are lit as on the (Mu- 
hammedan) festival of Shab-i-bardé. It begins on the 29th, and this night 
is considered auspicious for dicing and many strange traditions are told 
regarding it. It is tho greatest of tho festivals for the Vaisya caste.* 

In tho month of Mérgastrsha, there are three, viz., tho seventh of Suk- 
la-paksha aud tho eighth and ninth of Kyishna-paksha. In both those last a 
difference of computation as above occurs. 

In the month cf Pausha (Hihd. Pus., Dec.-Jan.) tho eighth of Sukla- 
paksha is held sacred. 

Inthe month of Magha (Jan.-Fob.) there are four, viz, the third, 
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l Kanya-gata is tho dark Janar fort- 
night of this month and the namo and 


(Hind. Jum-duty@) when brothers and 
sisters dress up and exchange gifts 


period mark tho position of a phnet, 
especially Jupiter in tho sigu Virgo 
(Kanya). 

$ This is the name of the Daityn 
prince whom Vishnu subdued in tho 
dwarf incarnation. (v. p. 258 À great 
deal of gambling goes on for three 
nights. They give alms and bathe and 
mako prosea/s d areca, nuts to each 
other. It is said that Lakshmi, wife of 
Vasudeva, once n yonr on this day liber- 
ates Bali from the nether world and 
allows him to go abont the earth. Cf. 
Albirüni. 

5 The second is called the Tema - dri. 


and compliments in allusion to the at- 
tachment between Yama and his twin 
sister Yamuna. He is regarded in post- 
Vedic mythology as the Judge of the 
dead and is regent of the S. quarter. 
The ninth is called késhmdndu-navamt, 
presents being mndo to Bráhmans of tho 
kishminda (Hind. kenhrd), a kind of 
gourd (Cucurbitu pepo). The llth is tho 
Utthánaikádasí. when Vishnu is said to 
riso from sleep. The Diwdlf is well. 
known, the nocturnal illuminationa be- 
ing in honour of Kárttikoya. 

lt is anspicions for all undertakings 
connected with commerce. 
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fourth, fifth and Seventh. On the fifth a great festival ia held called 
Vasanta in which they throw different coloured powders upon each other, 
and sing songs. 

This is the beginning of the spring among tho Hindus. Although 
this is much regarded amoug the people, yet in old works the seventh was 
considered the greater festival.! 

In the month of Phálgusa (Feb.-March) there aro two. Tho fiftconth 
of Sukla-paksha is called the Holé? and oxtends from the 13th to the L7th. 
They light fires and throw various articles into them and fling coloured pow- 
der upon each other and indulgo in mach merriment. It is a great festival 
among the Sudras. The night and day of the 29th aro held sacred: the night 
is called Siva-rdtvi. Some make this occur ou tho Lith of Krishau-pukeba 
and by this computation the Sira-rdtri falls on tho Lu of tho dark fort- 
night of Philguaa,’ a month earlier. They keep the night jn vigil, narrat- 
ing wonderful legends, Tho Brahmans also consider tive days in each 
month sacred, the 8th, I Ith, loth and 30th, and Yankránti whieh is tho day 
ou which the sun passes from one Zodiacal sign into another. 

Regarding the celebration of tho various. festivals marvellous legends 
are told, and they are tho subject of entertaining narratives. 


CEREMONIES AT DEATH. 


When a person is near unto death, they take him off his hed and lay 
him on the ground and shave his head, except in tho case of a married 
woman, and wash tho body, The Brahmans read some prayers ovet him 
and alms are given. They then plaster the ground with cowdung and 
strew it over with green grass and lay him down at full length face up- 
wards, with his head to the north and his feet to tho south. If a rivor or 
tank be hard by, they place him up to his middle in water. When his dissolu- 
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1 This festival is held in honour of 
Mahadeva. The powdors aro made of 
rice-meal, Indian arrowroot, Singhdra 
(water chestnat, trapa bispinosa), or 
barley-meal, and dyed with bakam-wood 
(Cesalpina sappan): only two colours 
are allowed, yellow or red. 

$ ‘ Holik is said to be the name of a 
female Rdkshast, killed and bnrnt by 
Siva on this day, but her penitence for 
the fault of a too turbulent disposition 
secured for her the promiso of this 
annual celebrat«on in her remembranoe, 
and that all who performed this wor- 


ship, in this month, would be prosperous 
for the year. Boe Mahdtmya of PH 
guna, which qnotes tho Bhurishya Puri xu 
Songs,afe gung in honour of Krishna of 
tho brontlegt and coarsest kind. 

8 V. p 298, n. 2 it ia mentionod 
in some Dicéionarics as®occurring on 
the lith of the dark half of Maga, 
hut this is also connted as Phiélguna by 
those who begin tho month with the 
Krishna-paksha, the same fortnight ho. 
ing either onc or tho other, according to 
the order of the primary or secondary 
lunar mouths, 
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Dën is at hand they put into his mouth Ganges water, gold, ruby, diamond 
and pearl, and give away a cow in charity, and place upon his breast a leaf 
of the Tulasi (Ocymum sanctum)! which they hold sacred, and draw the 
soctarial mark on his forehead with a particular kind of earth? 

When he expires, his youngest son, his brother, and his pupil and 
particular friends shave their heads and beards. Some defer this till the 
tenth day. The body dressed in its loin-cloth is wrapped in a sheet. The 
corpse of a married woman is dressed in tho clothes she wore in life. The 
body is borno to the river side and a funeral pile of Paldsa-wood (Butea fron- 
dosa) is formed, upon which the body is laid. Prayers are read over 
ghee, which is put into the mouth and a few grains of gold are put into the 
eyes, nostrils, ears and other apertures. Itis advisable that the son should 
set fire to the pile, otherwise the youngest brother of the deceased or, failing 
bim, the oldest. All his wives deck themselves out and with cheerful 
countenances are burnt together with him in their embrace.“ A pile of 
lignum aloes and sandal-wood is fired for those who aro wealthy. The 
wives are first advised not to give their bodies to the flames. 

This modo of expressing grief among Hindu women applies to five 
classes :—(1). Those who expire on learning the death of their husbands 
and are burnt by their relations. (2). Those who out of affection for their 
husbands voluntarily consign themselves to the flames. (3). Who from 
foar of reproach surrender themselves to be burnt. (4). Who undergo 
this death regarding it as sanctioned by custom. (5). Who against their 
will are forced into the fire by their relatives. 


—— eee 
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1 According to somo accounts this 4 vol. VI, p. 137. A horri- 


was ono of the treasures produced from ble sceno of this kind is described by 
the ocean at its churning. Tulasi was him in his journey from Mooltan to 
a nymph beloved of Krighna and was Delhi. The sight of the victim upon 
tarned into the shrab that bears her whom logs and planks were thrown to 
namo, In Sir W. Jones's “ Select Indian prevent her moving and her screams, 
Planta.” (Vol. II, Works), it is doscribod caused him nearly to fall from his horse 
under its Sanskrit synonym, Pargjtsa. in a faint, Ibid, p. 141. Cicero believed 
8 This ia either from the banks of the , that tho wives disputed the privilege 
Ganges if possible, or ashos from the of being barnt alive, and that the honour 
Homa fire. was conferred on the favourite, ' Mulieres 
8 The ceremonies of burial are under verò in India, cùm est cujusvis earum 
the authority of the youngest son, and vir mortuus, in certamen judiciumque 
in his absenco, of tho eldest. Tho inter- veniunt, quam plurimum ille dilexerit. 
voning sons have genorally no ceremonial Qua est victrix, ea læta, prosequentibus, 
powers. guis, unà cum viro in rogum imponitur: 
his factis vouchod for by Ibn Ba- illa victa, mæata discedit! Tusc. Ques. 
toutab, iim JE cR Lil dox I. v. 27. i 
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If an ascetic {Sannydsin) dies or a child that has not yot toethod, tho 
body is consigned to earth or launched into tho rivor, and thoy do not burn 
those who disbelieve the Vedas or who aro not bound by the rules of any 
of the four castes, nor a thief, nor a woman who hag murdered her husband, 
nor an evil liver, nor a drunkard. 

If the corpse cannot be found, an effigy of it is made with flour and 
leaves of the Butea frondosa and reeds covered with dver-skin, a cocoanut 
serving for the head. Over this prayers are said nnd it is then burnt. 

A pregnant woman is not suffered to bo burnt till after her delivory, 
If the man dies on a journey, his wives burn themselves with his garmonts or 
whatever else may belong to him. Some women whom their relations have 
dissuaded from burning themselves, or whom their good sense has convinced 
that burning is a fictitious grief, live afterwards in such unhappiness that 
death becomes preferable. à 

On the day on which the corpse is burnt, tho relations and friends 
repair to the riversido aud undo their hair, put on tho sacrod string 
across the other shoulder, and bathe themselves and placo two handfuls 
of sesame-seed on the bank. They then collect in any open spaco aud the 
friends of the deceased after a consolatory address to tho mourners, accom- 
pany them home, the younger members of tho family walking in front and 
the elders following. When they reach the door of the house, they chew 
a bit of Nimba leaf! (Hind. Nim, Melia Azadirachta) and then enter. 

On the fourth day after the death of a Brahman, tho fifth after tho 
death of a Kshatriya, the ninth and tenth after that of a Vaisya and S'üdra 
respectively, the person who had set firo to tho funeral pile, procoeds to tho 
place, performs some ceremonies, and collecting tho ashes and remnants of 
bones together, throws them into the Ganges. If the river be at any dis- 
tance, he places them in a vessel and buries them in the jungle, and, at a 
convenient time, exhumes them, puts them into a bag of deer-skin and con- 
veys them to the stream, and concludes with certain ceremonies. 

If the deceased is a Brahman, all his relations for ten days sleep ou 
the ground on a bed of grass and cat only what is sent to them, or what 
may be procured from the market (cooking nothing for themselves). 

During ten days, the person who had fired tho pile cooks some rice 
and milk and makes an offering of it as nourishment to the wew body of 
the deceased. When the natural body dies, the soul takes a subtlo frame 
which they call Preta. Their belief is that while it is invested with this 
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1 The taste is extremely bitter and | ê This i» properly tho spirit of the 
the leaves arc also useg medicinally as i; deceased before the obsequial rites are 
poultices for wounds and to reduce in- | performed and is supposed still to haunt o 
flammation. its abode. Cf, p. 162. u. 3. 
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body, it cannot enter Paradise, and during tho space of ten days this body 
continues in being. Subsequently, on the conclusion of certain ceremonies, 
it abandons this form and assumes another fitted for Paradise, and by the 
performance of manifold works, it finally receives its heavenly body. For 
other castes the time of detention (in the Preta) continues throughout their 
respective Sutaka! periods. 

Some further ceremonies for Brähmans and others take place on the 
eleventh and twelfth days also. 

‘If a Brahman dies out of his own house and information of his death 
is received within ten days of it, his family during the remaining period of 
those days, continue unclean. [f the news arrives after the ten days, they 
are unclean for three days, but his son, at whatever time he hears of it, is 
unclean for ten days. If the death take place before investiture with the 
sacred string, ox (if a child) before it has teethed, or of seven months, the 
impurity lasts one day, aud is removed by bathing. If the deceased child 
be above this age up to two years old, the impurity lasts one day and night : 
from the timo of cutting the hair? to that of investiture with the sacred 
thread, three days and nights. For the death of a daughter up to ten 
years of age, ablution suffices to purify. After that age till the time of pro- 
posal when sho is betrothed before marriage, there is one day’s impurity. 
After betrothal, the father’s family aud that of the suitor are unclean for 
three days. 


Meritorious MANNER or DEATH. 


Tho most efficacious kinds of doath are fivo:—(1). Abstaining from 
food and drink till dissolution. (2). Covering the person with broken 
dried cowdung like a quilt or pall, and at the feet setting it on fire which 
creeps gradually from the toe-nails to the hair of the head, while the mind 
is fixed on divine contemplation till death. (3). Voluntarily plunging 
into snow. (4). At the oxtremity of Bengal where tho Ganges divided 
into. a thousand channels falls iuto the sea, the foe of his carnal desires 
wades into the sea, and confossing his sing and supplicating the Supreme 
Being, waits till the alligatórs come and devour him. (5). Cutting the 
throat at Illahabäs at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna, 

Each of thése modes is described with its appropriate details. 
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Forasmuch as thé fenced city of tradition is unfrequented and the 
wastes of legend are stony places, knowledge that seeks after truth kept 
99 I A TB anaa 


1 Seo p. 817. | 2 Of. Miller's Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 204. 
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me from connection*therewith, but tho decree of fate unexpectedly drew 
me from silence into speech, and intent on freshening tho interest of my 
narrative, I have been led iuto entering upon a multiplicity of details. A 
review of the general history of Hindustnn has induced me to mention the 
comers into this vast country, and thus by recalling tho memory of the 
great give & promise of currency to this important oxposition, 


ADAM. 


They say that Adam after his fall from Paradise was thrown on tho 
island of Ceylon, his consort on Juddah,! Azräil in Sistán, the Serpent iu 
Ispáliáu, and the Peacock in Hindustan. Imaginative writers have ombel- 
lished this fable with abundant details, but in Sanserit works which treat 
of the events of myriads of past ages not a trace of this story is to bo 
found. 


luvsnaNG 


Was the son of Siy&mak and grandson of Kayümars, and &nceeeded 
his great ancestor, ruling with justico and Jiboralily. Ho is accounted 
tho first to whom the name of sovereign virtually applies? He camo to 
India where he displayed tho lustre of virtue, Tho work called * Eternal 


Wisdom’ is said to bo the fruit of his mature experience. 


— M -ra m — na me nr —— — msa — eee 


l This is the true orthography, but its feet and condemned to the form of a 


commonly written Jiddah, on tho Red Sen. 
Azráil is the angel of death who though 
connected with the creation of Adam, 
having been sent by God to bring vari- 
ous kinds of clay from the earth for the 
formation of his body, and having fulfilled 
the mission in which Gabriel and Michael 
had previously failed, is not men- 


reptile, Tho peacock is said to have cone 
ducted Evo to tho forbidden troo. At 
its expulsion it was deprived of its voice, 
Tho relation of these pucrilities may be 
pursued in Tabari, Masaüdi, D'Werbelot, 
and in Sale’s Koran, and in most general 
histories of Muhammadan chroniclors 
who nro never more nt home or more 


tioned as sharing his sin or punish- 
ment. Iblis or Satan must be here mennt 
whom the chroniclers unanimously de- 
clare to have been cast out of Paradise, 
though they differ as to tho place of 
hig fall, Masaüdí naming Baisan; and 
Tabarí, Simnén near Jurján. He pene- 
trated into Paradise notwithstanding 
the vigilance of ita porter, by entering 
the mouth of the serpent that had on 
one occasion strayed outside. The lat- 
ter was at that time a qüAdruped, bnt 
being cursed at the fall, was deprived of 


42 


precise than when referring to evonts of 
which they can know nothing. 

3 Firdausi says that he reigned 40 
years and devotes to him as man y verses 
of his poem. Ho imputes to him the 
discovery of fire from the qncusrion of 
two stones, but not a ayllable of his 
visit to Indin. Tho work Javidin Khi- 
rad or ' EternabWisdom' is mentioned by 
Malcolm. Sir W. Jones thinks ho wag 
probably contemporary with Minos which 
scarcely fixes his date, but what is of 
more importance, he obtained by merit 
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Háfiz,! in his Istifdlah (Perillustris) says that whefi Mä mün conquered 
Khurásán, the various chiefs sent presents to his court. The governor of 
Kabul sent a sage named Dühán? on an embassy to Mamün and mentioned 
in his letter of homage that he was despatching to his court an offering 
of great price, than which nothing more valnable was kuown. The Caliph 
on receiving this information appointed his minister Fadhl (Ibn-i-Salil)o 
to inquire what it reforred to. Tho envoy replied that the allusion was to 
himself, They said to him, “ How doth a distinction so great concern 
such as thee?" He answered, “In enlightened knowledge, judicious 
counsel, aud right guidance," and he spoke such parables of wisdom that 
all were amazed, It happened that at this time the Caliph designed to 
enter upon hostilities against his brother Muhammad ol Amin and all 
parties wore endeavonring to dissuade him from it. He therefore consult- 
ed Dábán, whogo clear-sighted reasoning confirmed his resolution of march- 
ing iuto Prak and pressing on the war. The sage's advice was the means of 
resolving all political difficulties, Mámün treated him with great favour 
and commanded that a large sum of gold shonld bo bestowed upon him. 
Dübáu excused himself saying, “It is not the practice of my sovereign to 
allow his envoy to reccive anything, but there is a work called ‘Eternal 
Wisdom "3 composed by the farsighted intellect of IInshangz and is said to 
to be in Madáin.’ On tho conquest of that country, when the Ualiph ob- 
tains the work let him graciously bestow it upon me.“ His proposal was 
asseuted to. When Madáin was taken, he pointed out that in a certain 
quarter of the city, by n certain tree there was a large stone. This they 


— e un le EE 2 — t M M Rm —ͤ—ñ—EPSʃt o en m sy t — 


—— 


or adniation, tho epithet of Peshdid or 
the Lawgiver, whence the Peshdadian 
kings took the name of their dynasty. 

L See Vol. II p 36, n. 4. Of the Tärikh 
of Hifig Abra, no copy was known by 
Sir II. Elliot, to exist in India, The 
Istitälnh is not moutioned by Háji Kha- 
lifah under that title. » 

$ Tho reader will recall the story of 
the Grovian king and his physician Dú- 
bán in the thirteouth of, tho“ Arabian 
Nights ” 

3 He was Mamün's favourite minister 
and dominated him to such an extent 
that as Ibn-Khallikän says, he once out- 
bid him for a female slave he wished to 
purchase. He was bighly accomplished 
and noted for his skill iu astrology, 


He predicted the success of Tahir Ibn a’! 
IIusnen whom al Mamun despatched 
against his brother al Amin, See his life 
in Ibn- Khall. II. 472. 

A This is known to Europe as the 
Fables of Pilpay, or Bedpsi, vizier to 
the as fabulous Däbilishim, king of the 
Indies, and is celebrated in the East by 
as many names as the translations it has 
undergone. 


6 Tho ancient Ctesiphon. It paated 


into the possession of the Arabs 
Caliphate of Omar in A. D. 637. 

the insarrection against al Mam. A 
the Alide party under the leading 

Abú Saráya, Madáin was taken by the 
latter, but retaptured during the same 
yoar, A. D. 815. 


* 
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were to lift and to diy down till they came to a subterranean ehambor in 
which were a number of chests and a large quantity of valuables, nono of 
which were to be touched as the time for removing them had not arrived. 
In a certain corner of the chamber a box of acertain shape would be 
found which they were to bring out. wherein would be iliscovored the 
work they sought, Sharp-eyerd aud experienced men were sant in senreh, 
and all happened exactly as he had described. Some portion of this 
work was translated into Arabic at the pressing insistance of Fadil, but 
as it was treasured by Dübän, ho did not suffer its translation to be. com- 
pleted. 


Ham 


Was the son of Noah, After the anbsidence of the deluge ho came 
to Hindustan. Annalists of other conntries than this believe the Hindua 


to be descended from him. 
Jausuíp 


Was the son of Tahmürag Derboud or the binder of tho demone,! 
When by the Almighty deerers, he became a wanderer in tho desert of mis- 
fortune, he happened to pass through Zábulistin. For sixteen. years 
be dwelt in Kábul aud secretly married the daughter of tho prince 
Kaurnak. When the news was braited abroad the prince bade him, one 


a "emet atn - - a- o 


1 He receives thia surnama in the gusted hia subjects and led to tha inva. 
Shah Namah, His justice nud vigour sion of the Syrinn prinee Zoliák, the deg, 
cleansed the country of crime. and po- cendant of Shoda, and according to some 
danced the rebellion of the D«vsor d imona, 
probably the barbarons neighbouring h 
ples who resented his iron control. They | are wrought into a tale which is ninongat 


the nephew of Jamstud. Maleolin says 
that the wanderings of the exiled prince 


were defeated by him and bond, nud the most populMr in Persian romances, 
were saved from extermination hy pro- Me was pursued. through: Siistán, India 
mising to instruct him in knowledge, and China by tho agents of Zohak and 
They taught him the art of writing in carried before hia enemy who, after every 
nearly thirty langniges of which Fir- contamely he conld infliet, placed him 
dansi enumerates six, which were pos- 
wibly all he had heard of. ‘Tubari states 
Se. Jamshid was said to be the brother 


between two boards and had him sawan 


asnnder. When the ngwa of his dorth 
reached hia widow in Seixtán aho pat an 


end to her life by poison. Tho son of 
thi» marriage was Atrnt, whose son waa 


| 
| 
hamüras. Ho introduced the solar | 
K among the Persians, the first day | 
i ^ sb, when according to Tabari he Garshásp, whose gon wos Narimán, father 
administered justice in open darbar, was of Sám, whose son Zal was the father of 
called Nauroz when the sn-penters Aries, | iustam 800 Malcolm. Hist Porsia, I. &, 
His prosperity tarned fis head and he | and Atkinson's Abridgment of the Shäh 
proolaimed himself a deity, which dis- Nämah. 
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night, take his departure for Hindustan. The poet Asadí! says of this 
night : 


Black as an Ethiop grew the night whose veil 
O'er the moon's face its sable shadow flung, 

Sad as the stifled sob whose scarce-heard wail 
Dies on the car from some despairing tongue. 


For some time he employed himself in the profession of arms aud , 
when his secret was on the point of being discovored, he set out for China 
by way of Bengal, and on the road fell in with the emissaries of Zobák. 


Soir 
Was the son of Mardás, the Arabian. He passed into lndia several 


times as Asadi says: 


Zohák the conqueror ere the year had gone, 

To Kabul? swiftly passed from Babylon, 
Resolved to launch o'er India’s plains once more 
The invading legions ho had led before. 


GARSHAÁSP 
Was the son of Utrut.? The Garshdsp Namah narrates his invasion 
of India and the astonishing actions in which he engaged. 
IsrANDYAR OF THE BRAZEN BODY 


Was the son of Gushtásp,* tho son of Luhrásp. In obedience to the 
commands of his father he propagated the doctrines of Zoroaster, and his 


€——— 


p mamper ——— — — 


— — — 


1 The qnotation mast be from tho ont history in which the latter kingdom 
Garshäsp Nümah of Hakim Asadi of Tus, was subject to Assyria. I. VII. 


one of tho seven poots at tho court of è Malcolm gives Atrut, bnt the Dio- 


Malmüd of Ghazni, who had often re- tionaries write tho name as I have ren- 


quested him to mnndertake the Shah dered it. Firdnusi makes him the son 

Námah. Tho poet declined it on account of Zav. He was the last of the Pesh- 
t 

of his age. IIe was the master' of Fir- dadian monarchs. Jf Sir W. Jones 


dausi. lis "Controversies" are well 


quotes the chronologers correctly, Rome 
known, especially that between ‘ Night was bnilt in this reign, Athens was first 


and Day.’ Somo of these‘are published in governed by Archons, Dido built Carth- 
the Majma-n'l.Fngabá. I have not met | age, Homer wrote his poems, the Pyra- 
with a completo copy of this poet. mids were raised, the Assyrians founded 
2Tho Majma-ul Fnsabé, rightly I a powerful dynasty, and according to 
think, reads Zábul for Kábul. Malcolm Newton, Sabaoo the Ethiopian, invaded 
considers him to have been the Assyrian Egypt. & 
monaroh who conquered Persia, and that * The conjecture that Gushtásp was 
his long reign includes that part of anci- the Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks ac- 
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zeal caused the universal aeceptation of that creed. He honoured the in- 
stitutions which were the bequest of Faridün, applying thom after his owu 
direction. Firdausi thus alludes to him: 


This mighty warrior of a lino of kings 

From clime to clime his rapid conquest wings ; 
O'er Greece and India his proud standards fly 
To unknown seas where realins of darkness lio, 


Nariman, son or Garsirase, 
THE son op Urnvr. 


Siu, son or Nariman. 


Zul, son or Sín. 
Faramarz, son or RUSTAM. 


Danuax,! son or I[srANDYAR. 


When tho astrolgers announced to Garshásp tho futuro sovereignty of 
Bahman and the overthrow of his own family, the devastation of Zábulistán, 
the slaughter of tho descendantaof Rustam, the disentombmant of himself 
and his sons, and the burning of their bodies, he enjoined his sous to erect 


— QM TELA — PEE — 


cords with the chronology of Herodotus ; 
and starting from this first sccure footing 
amid the quicksands of fable, tho ideu- 
tification of Isfandyar with Xorxes is 
historically probable. Tho nrgumonts in 
favour of this hypothesis aro marshalled 
by Malcolm who reconciles tho oxaggera- 
tions of the Greeks and Persians in ita 
support, with brevity and address. The 


Greeks speak of Xerxes ns king, but Per- 


-aian authors make Bahman succoed his 
grandfather Gushtásp. Isfandyär com. 
manded his father's armies and was per- 
haps associated with him in the monarchy, 
but though Viceroy of Balkh, and possess- 
ing quasi-regal power ho nover possessed 
the name of king, and she was killed 
by Rustam, according to Firdausi, during 
his father's lifetime. For the introduc: 


m zs —— —À e oman a 


— 


tion of Zoroastrianism, noo Malcolm, 
Chap. VII. It was unknown to Hero» 
dotus. 

1 Whatever donbt mny oxist regard- 
ing tho ienéifiention. of Xorxes with 
Isfandyár, thero is little or nono ro- 
garding that of Bahman with Artus, 
erxes Longimanus, Bahman was known 
to tho'Persinn historians as Ardishír 
Dardzdast, tho similarity of tho epithet 
adding conclasive ovjlence to the nimis 
larity of the name. Kuatam, though he 
bad unwillingly and in his own de 
fence slain Iefandyar, the father of 
Bahman, nevertheless protected his son, 
Bahman on his accession avenged hig 
father's death by that of bis slayer, 
wasted his hereditary province and pute 
to death all bis family. A couplet in 
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his tomb and that of his children at Kanauj in ‘Hindustan. When 
Garshásp died, Nariman conveyed his remains thither, and on the death of 
Narímán his body was also taken to that country by Sam. On Sám's death, 
Zál transported his body to the same city whither, likewise, Faramarz car. 
. ried Rustam when he died. When Bahman defeated Zi] aud Faramarz and 
the latter was killed in the engagement, Bahman overran Zábulistán and 
advanced to Kanauj desiring to view the royal mausoleum. A superstitions 
awe restrained him from entering it. Hach of these four great men in anti- 
cipation of this event had left a great treasnre within it. Among them was 
the world-displaying mirror of Kaikhusrau (Cyrus), which at his death 
he bequeathed to Rustam, and ninety mauuds weight of diamonds belong- 
ing to Garshásp. Mach of them also inscribed ona tablet a brief record 
of memorable deeds, praying that the conqueror would not desecrate the 
tomb. Bahman, struck by fhe sight of these splendid offerings aud the 
prescient sagacity of the gift, fell into a profound melaucholy and with- 
drew from his previons resolve, 

Faramarz, indeed, hud twice entered this country, for Rustam after his 
combat with Barzü by whose mace his arm had been disabled, said to 
Kaikhusrau, “if my son Faramarz retnrus this night from India, he will deal 
with Barzü," upon which followed his sudden arrival and the overthrow 
of the latter. 


ALEXANDER OF Gre 20k. 


When Alexander had completed the conquest of l'rán and Turán and 
laid the foundations of Marv, Herdt and Samarkand, he entered India by 
Ghaznin and in the neighbourhood of the Paujáb gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Porus, who had advanced from Kanauj to engage him, and by stratagem 
put him to rout. From thouce he turned to the conntry of the Brahmans. 
The chiofs of that region represented to him that if the conqueror sought 
riches and worldly goods they were destitute of these. 


Wisdom and knowledge dwell with us, nor cease 
To fill our bosoms with untroubled peace : 

The earth a couch, the skies their covering lend, 
So turn our thoughts to our appointed end. 


— — 
Firdansi, incorrectly printéd in Murray's 
Edition of Malcolm, saya that ‘when he 
stood upon his feet; bir closed hand 
reached below his knee. The lines run— 


T Abt pw cody! esl pot 
qui von vii Za 95) 
and will be fonud at p. 1228, Vol. III. of 


Macnn's Edit The substance of Fir. 
dausi's narrative may be gathered by 
readers unacquainted with Persian, from 
the abridgment of Atkinson, the pages of 
Malcolm, and the XIXth Chap. of Zoten- 
berg'a translation of Tabari. 

| These lines are taken from Firduusi 
and vary somewhat from the ordiuary 


—— —— M Ó—— Ó a EE 
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“ If thy desigil be the gathering of knowledge and tho search for truth, 
let those who seek it come not in this guise." — Alexander, therefore, leaving 
his army, set out at the head of a few followers, A court was held to 
secure & just hearing aud their peculiar views were discussed in audience, 
The king approved their speech and conduct and annonneed to them that 
whatever they desired should be granted. Thoy replied that they had no 
other wish than that the king should live for over. He answered that this 
wish was inconsistent with mortality. They rejoined: “If the instability 
of worldly things is so evident to your Majesty, why theso fatigues in the 
tyrannous oppression of mankind ?” Alexander for a space bowed hin head 
in humiliation aud imputed his actions to the decrees of fate. 

According to some Christian! writers, when the standards of Alexander 
were raised on the shores of the Indian Ocean, accounts of the islund of the 
Brahmans reached him and he determined to take possession of it. They sont 
an envoy to him and made the following representation :—" Sovereign ruler 
of the world! The famo of thy conquests and thy successes has been 
constantly in our ears, but what can content a man to whom the pos- 
session of the world is insuflieient? We enjoy no outward splendour, nor 
bodily vigour that thou shouldst deem us worthy to measure thy prowess in 
war, Tho worldly goods that we own aro shared in common umougst 
us, and we are passing rich on what may satisfy our hunger, Our costliest 
robes are garments worn with age, Our women are not in bondage to adorn. 
ment for the seduction of hearts, ànd account io beanty or charm of price, save 
that inherited from their mothers. Of our lowly habitations wonsk but two. 
things, a shelter in life aud in death a grave, We have a king for cousi. ` 
deratious of dignity, not for the administration of justice or law. What 


* ode ce * 


— . — — — enema 


text, where they are not consecutive. et horridum genus est, qnos Sapientes 
The substance of n great deal of whut yocant” Fer the general iden of tho 
follows in the reply of the Brahmana, is letters, Abnl Fazl is indebted to Fir: 
from the same source. dansi, who in turn in ono paskage re. 

1 The term Leni which [ have rendered garding the unprofitable questions put by 


in its nsaal acceptation may bo also ap- Alexgifler to confound the Brahinans, is 


plied to the Zoronatríans. Abul Fazl had 4| in agreement with Plutarch, The jartra 
probably seen or heard of translations or isle of tho Brahman is perhaps Bráh. 
from the classics through the Jesuit mandbéd, identified hy (nl Cunningham 
Fathers at the Court of Akbar and con- as tho town where Ptolemy was woanded 
founded them with the originals. Strabo, | by a poisoned sword (Quintus Curtius 
Plutarch, Arrian and Porphyrius have IX. B.), the Harmatelia of Diodorus, de- 
mentioned these Gymnosopbists whom scribed by him as the last town of the 
Quintus Curtius passes by with the un- Bréhmans on the river, 


complimentary remark “ Unum agreste 
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use would punisliment serve in a land where none is wicked and there is no 
thought of crime?” The sagacious monarch was struck by this affecting 
address and leaving them their freedom, abandoned his project. 

The following letter was addressed by Alexander to Didim, the 
head of the Brálmaus; for he had often heard that they did not live as 
other men. The novelty excited his wonder and made his life seem in- 
supportable to him: — O Didim, after learning thy message, I desire 
again to be informed of thy precepts and doctrines. If what thou 
hast represented bears the light of truth and isthe result of experience, 
answer specdily, so that, putting this system to the proof, I also for 
justice sake and in search of truth, may follow they footsteps.” Didim 
thus replied: *What I have stated results from profound knowledge. You 
have not chosen to believe in its truth and you reject what you do not 
incline to. Many blameable actions were favourably represented by you in 
our interview. Now, therefore, with full knowledge believe my words. 
Hirábud, the Brahman, does not yield to the promptings of desire. Con- 
tent with the measure of his needs, he opens not the door of greed? Our 
food is not such as the four elements cannot easily supply. The earth 
gives us of its produce. In our meals intemperance has no place, for this 
reason we have no need of medicine or physician, and thus we enjoy per- 
petual well-being. We are not indebted to each other for assistance. We 
Bréhmans have equality in all things; what room then 18 there for indi- 
gence? In a laud where the sceds of arrogance and vain glory grow not, 
universal poverty is consummate fortune. We have no governor, for 


1 This crabbed and obscarely-worded 
sentence is capable of a different, but in 
my opinion, not so satisfactory an inter- 
pretation. The namo Díd(m in tho text 
is not in Firdausi. It occurs in Plutarch 
(Alex. LXXXVI.) and iu. Arrian (Anab. 
VII. 2.) as Dandamis; in Strabo (LXIV.) 
as Mandanis. £e 

8 This probably refers to tho ombassy 
of Onesicritus to tho Gymnosophists, 
who endeavouted to persnade some of 
them to return with him to Alexander's 
camp. Plutarch says that Calanus in- 
aolontly told him to divest himself of 
his robe in order to hear his pre- 
cepts in nakedness, symbolical doubtless 

„Oof humility and ignorance. Ho was 
however induced by Taxila to visit 


— 


Alexander who retained him in his suite 
with distinguished favour. He displayed 
to that monarch an emblem of his em- 
pire by stretching a bull's hide before 
him that had shrank from dryness, 
Placing his feet on one end of it, he 
caused the other extremities to rise 
up, and making thus the circuit of the 
hide, he showed the king that by stand- 
ing in tho middle, the sides would lie 
evenly, and that in like manner, he should 
not absent himself for any period from 
the centre of his dominions. His self- 
chosen death by burning at Pasargado in 
Persia, when suffering from a fit of cho- 
lic, ia told by Arrian, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch. 
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out actions are not kubjects for penal inquiry. We disapprove of à variety 
of creeds for they are produced through exceeding unrighteousness and 
manifold iniquities. Our only religion is the worship of conscience. From 
what ib restrains us we withhold our hearts. We do not submit to the 
tyranny of the pursuit of wealth for it fosters groed and brings disappoint- 
ment in its train. We disdain idleness and hold it in reproach. Wo are nut 
rendered averse from the delights of wedlock by incapacity, for all things 
are in our power as we can also forego thom. From the aun wo receive 
warmth, from the dews moisture. Our thirst is quenched from the stream 
and we have no couch but the earth, Desiro does not rob us of sleep, nor 
leave us & prey to care. We lord it not over our equals through prido; we 
seek service from none save of our own bodies, for wo consider the body 
subservient to the spirit. We bake not stone in tho firo for tho raising 
of palaces, for we dwell in the hollows of tho earth according to the 
measure of our needs, nor do we go in fear of the violence of the wind 
nor of storms of dust, for thero we are safer than in houses of reed, 
We wear no costly robes ; we cover our nakedness with leaves, or to apoak 
truly, with modesty; our women are nt no pains for their adornment, for 
who can add beauty to the creations of God ? and after they are arrayed 
it profiteth them nothing. Our sexual commerce cometh not sinfully from 
carnal desire, but continuance of the race is kept in view. Wo are not 
prone to violence and we lay tho dust of discord by the agency of right con- 
duct, and though dependent on the guidance of destiny we do not resign 
ourselves to inactivity. Over our dead we erect no edifices in the guise of 
temples of worship. Give your commands to those who have flung wide for 
themselves the door of avarice and make their treasure of the things of 
this world. The ravages of pestilence do not reach us for we defile not the 
skirta of heaven with evil deeds. We are prepared to mect the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, aud thus summer's heat and winter's cold distress us not, and 
therefore we li ve careless of the exigencies of those times. We do not denden 
our minds with games and shows of elephants and horses and with danc- 
ing, aud when & desire for worldly pageants seizes ns, the sight of the 
record of your actions withholds us therefrom, and recalling your deeds 
which indeed more deserve a smile, we are moved to many tears. Worldly 
splendours make us rejoice in another spectacle, for amidst the varied bean- 
ties of the universe, the heavens glowing with the radiance of their myriad 
stars, the sea, coloured by its skies, that clasps in a fond embrace its sister 
earth, the revel of its fish that leap in play from its foam-tossing waves, Ou 
our eyes with delight. Wandering through the woods with the fra · 
grance of flowers aul by ranning springs in the shade of abundant trees 
gladdens us in & handred ways, while the sweet songs of birds render us" 
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unenvious of all the festal banquets of the rich. Such is the theatre we 
possess, to share in the enjoyment of which is difficult, to erase it from our 
minds,a crime. We plough not the seas in barks and vessels. Our hearts 
are not aflame with passion for the beauty of others, and we affect not the 
language of flattery or eloquence. The redundance of professed eulogists 
obtains no credit in this land, for the practice of this base crew which 
gives to the creature the praise due to God and overlays the purity of faith 
with error, darkens celestial light with reprehensible deeds. Of a truth 
you are tho most unfortunate of maukind for your worship is sinful and 
your life its chastisement.“ 

The monarch thus replied: “If your language reflects the light of 
truth, I should infer that the Brähmaus alone are robed in the true 
characteristics of humanity and that this sect are to be regarded as incor- 
poreal spirits. To hold as altogether unlawful the acts of the natural 
man is cither to bo God or to be envious of the Supreme Being. In 
short these principles in my opinion, proceed from madness not from the 
fulness of wisdom. O, Didim, I have not fixed my abode in this hired dwell- 
ing, nor made of a passing rest-houso a settled habitation, but prudently 
looking on myself as a sojourner, hasten, unencumbered with guilt, to my 
true country. This language is not the making of self a god, but like dark- 
minded bigots that are enemies to their own happiness, I do not affect to 
make the attributes of the Creator the instruments of my salvation. 
And whosoever under the guidance of a wakeful fortune, abandoning 
sinful actions, walks in the way of virtue is not a god, but by means of 
the grace of that Supreme Lord, rises above his fellow men.” The writor 
continued: * My royal master observes that you call yourselves fortunate 
in that you have chosen a retired spot of earth where the comings and 
goings of those without and the busy movement of the world are not heard, 
and that you consider this praiseworthy as proceedirg from your attach- 
ment to your hearths and love of your native land. The lowliness and . 
poverty that you cannot avoid is not worthy of commendation: on the 
contrary, the Almighty has inflicted this as & punishment for your evil 
deeds, True merit consists iu living abstemiously amid abundauflortune, 
for ignorance and want cannot exhibit the lustre of virtue. The first cannot 
see what to avoid, the second has uot the means by which it may possess. 
I, who with all the resources of pleasure and enjoyment at my command, 
have refrained from them altogether and have sternly chosen a life of 
toil, am more deserving of a glorious reward.” 

Some say that after his victory over Porus, Alexander heard that at, 
the extremity of India, reigned a king called Kayd, ! Possessed of many vir. 


Deeg 
- 3 bis story is told at considerable length by Massüdi in the 26th Chapter 
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tues, and who for (reg hundred years had passed a blameless life. To him 
ho despatched a letter that appealed to his hopes and fears, The king read 
the letter and thus replied: “I havo heard of the successes of your Majesty 
and would deem the honour of a personal visit tho source of fortune, but 
stricken in years, strength fails me. If my excuse is accopted, I will send 
as an offering four matchless treasures which are the pride of my lifo; an 
accomplished and virtuous maiden of uncomparablo beauty; a sage un- 
equalled in penetrating the secrets of the heart; & physician, in honling as 
the Messiah; a cup which though drunk from is inexhaustible. Alexandor 
accepted the gifts and despatched Balinds with some experienced associates 
to bring them. The envoy returned to the court with theso treasures 
of price together with forty elephants of which threo wero whito, and numer. 
ous other presents. Alexander first essayed to test tho Hindu sago, He 
sent him a bowl full of clarified butter. Tho sago thryst a fow needles 
therein and sent it back. Alexander fused tho needles and forming the metal 
into a ball returned it to him. Tho sago fashioning of this a mirror, again 
sont it back. Alexander placed it in a basin full of wator and despatched 
it once more. The sage made of the mirror a drinking cup and set it upon 
the water of tho basin. Tho monarch filled it with carth and returned it, 
At the sight of this, the sage fell into a profound melancholy and bittorly 
reproached himself and directed it to be carried back. Aloxander was 
perplexed at this action. Tho next day he held an assembly of the 
learned to discuss these mysteries. The seer! was introduced and 
honourably received. Ho was of prepossessing exterior, with a noble 
brow, tall and powerfully made. Alexander on seeing him, thus ro- 
flected: “If to such a presence, ho also unites a lofty wisdom, quickness 
of penetration and strength of will, ho is unparalleled in his genera- 
tion." The sago read his hidden thoughts and making a circuit of his 
face with his forefinger rested it on the point of his nose. When asked 
for an explanation, he replied: “I understood your Majesty's reflections 
and by this gesture I meant to express that as the noso in tho face is 
one, I also am unique in my time.” He was then required to expound 
the enfffias of the preceding day. Hd answered: “Your Majesty 
wished to signify the profundity of your wisdom, for as the bowl was fall 
ao the royal mind was filled with various knowladge and eould contain 
no more. I, on the other hand, showed that as needles could find œ place 
therein, so could other lore find room in your mind. Dy fashioning the ball 


of the ‘Meadows of Gold.’ The king's 1 The isd/ah after (Ag in the tert 
name is there Kend. Fifdausi's version is an error. 


is somewhat different, but the name is 
Kayd, as in the tozt. 
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your Majesty’s intention was to discover that the ‘clearness of your 
intellect was not like the bowl of butter in which other things could be 
contained, but resembled a ball of steel. Tho construction into a mirror 
signified that though steel be hard, it is capable of such polish as to reflect 
the face. By your sinking the mirror in water, I understood the short- 
ness of life and the vast extent of knowledge. By fashioning it into a 
cup, I answered that what sank in water might with skill be made to 
float; thus also immense erudition may bo acquired by severe application 
and the shortness of life be prolonged. The filling it with earth implied 
that tho end of all things is death, and the return to earth. This was 
capable of no answer, and I was silent." Alexander praised his sagacity 
and penetration and said: “The profit that I have reaped from India has 
been my mecting with thee.” He took hin into his companionship and 
intimacy and parted from him only when he left India. The other threo 
treasures also were subjectod to & similar ordeal and their worth approved. 

Some writers narrate the history of Porus after the particulars re- 
garding Kayd, and state that ho fled without fighting to distant parts and 
that his dominions were conferred upon another. 


MANI THE Patter! 


His presumption led him to claim tho authority of a prophet and he 
composed a work which he protended had como down from heaven, 


ebe 


1 This acconnt appears to be taken 
from Khondemir,and agroes in the main 
with D'Horbolot's sketch from tho same 
historian, Firdausi makes him a na- 
tivo of China and placos his denth in 
the reign of Sháhpür by whom, ho says, 
Mani was flayed alive rnd his skin 
stuffed with straw as a warning to his 
followers. The Manichoan sect takes 


animal life, but his followers beoame 
divided into Sddikun or the true, who 
abstained from the killing of animals, 
and the Sammdkün or flahmongers, who 
affected a distinction in their mode of 
killing, fish not being sacrificial animals. 
He admitted two principles of good and 
evil and the dual soul, one bad and crea- 
tgd with tho body by the evil principle, 


its rise from this. impostor who, accord- 
ing to D'Herbelot, was a Christian-priest 
in the province of Ahwiz and had 
many controvereieg, with the Jews and 
Magians and maintained thè Indian doo- 
trine of metempsychosis. He named 
twelve apostles to preach his doctrines 
in India and China, and gave them his 
book called the Anghelion." “ Anghe- 
lion, c'est à dire lEvongile.! One of 
this principles was abstinence from all 
fleah, and he forbade the taking of 


and the othor the good created by the 
good principle, He denied free-will and 
the necessity of baptism. The Mani- 
cheans were persecuted by several em- 
perors especially by Justin and Justi- 
nian. Baronius relates that a few were 
found lurking in France in 1052, and 
were hanged by order of the Emperor 
Henry II. These dootrines had the sole 
merit of claiming St. Augustine as a con- 
vert. According to Shahrastáni, Máni was 
the son of Faten or Fáter, and according 


d 
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affirming also that*he was the Paraclete announced by tho Messiah ; Shá- 
pir, the son of Ardshir Bábagán favoured him. It was not long before his 
imposture was discovered and he was condemned to death, but he con- 
trived to escape by flight. For a time he remained in Kashmir and from 
thence entered India where his doctrines received some acceptance. From 
thence he went to Turkistán and China and resided chiefly in the eastern 
parts till his wanderings brought him to & mountain where ho discovered 
a cave which was untrodden by human foot, and to this he bronght provi- 
sions sufficient for a year. One day, in the conrso of conversation, he 
said to his followers: “I have been summoned to heaven where I shall 
remain for a twelve-month: be not troubled at my absence nor withdraw 
from the worship of God and the practico of virtuo. At tho end of tho 
year, go, some of you, to a certain mountain and wait in expectation.” 
Previous to his concealment he had learnt tho art of painting in which 
he had attained incomparable skill. Aftor ho had ascended tho mountain, 
he painted some wonderful figures which are celebrated by the namo of 
Artang, or Arzhang,! and at the time that he had said, ho camo forth with 
the book in his hand. Those who saw it were filled with amazomont. Ho 
exclaimed: “ This is not the work of mortals that yo should wonder; 
I brought it from heaven and it is painted by tho angols.” This ho 
brought forward as a witness of his prophetic mission and deceived tho 
ignorant and credulous. Ho attempted to impose upon Balrám Gor, the 
son of Hormuzd the son of Ardshir, but ho failed in his purpose, aud in 
this criminal venture staked and lost his life. 


Ban RAM Gon 


Was the son of Yozdojird, the Wicked, of the Sassanian dynasty. 
Since the lust of the world fills tho brain with extraordinary fancies in 
the first flush of his success ho was seized with tho frenzy of adventurous 
travel, and leaving one of the Magi of the lino of Bahman, son of Infandyär, 
as governor in his stead, ho set out for India in a disguise which defied 
recognition. In those parts thero was a raging elephant which put tho 
r aS a as De n Pont 


dhists. used to call Mani. (Jahrb. dor- 
Lit. for April, May? Jupe, 1840, p. 28 


) 
to M. b-Ishék, Fettak b-Abí Berdsám. 
He was born about A. D. 240, and his 


birth place differently given in Persia, 
Babylonia, Níshápür and Khorásán. See 
Dabistän. Shea and Troyer, I. 205. 


1 Hammer Pargstal supposes that the 
Artang might have been an ensign upon 
which cabaliatic figures were represent- 
ed, and which the Mongols and Bud- 


quoted by Troyer. (Dabistan, I. 205), who 
refers for a further acconnt of this per- 
sonage to Hyde, pp. 281 and Boausobre, 
Hist. Crit. de Manichée). Máni is also 
said to have been the inventor of the ud 


(35), or Arabian lyre, the x of the 
Greeks. Ibid. x 
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whole country in terror. Although the bravest warridts had attempted to 
kill it, they lost but their own lives. Bahram hearing of this event arrived 
at the place and by sheer strength of arm destroyed it. The prince of 
that region received him at his Court with much favour! In his vici- 
nity a powerful enemy had arrived to dispute his sovereignty, and he saw 
no resonrce but in the payment of tribute. Bahram dissuaded him from 
this course, and opposed the invader in person and defeated him. Tho 
prince gave him his daughter in marriage, but whan he discovered his 
illustrious descent, he became apprehensive and dismissed him loaded 
with presents back to his own country. It is said that Bahrám took with 
him 12,000 musicians; and many other wonderful Mirenhures are related 
of him. 


BunzóyaAn3 


Nüshirwän “spent his days in the assiduous pursuit of knowledge, 
solicitous to discover erudite minds and interesting literary works. He 
opportunely fell in with a learned Brähman with whom he frequently 
held familiar discussions. Enquiry was made regarding the, truth of n 
universal report to the effect that in a certain mountainous part of India 


pertain herbs grew which could restore the dead to life. 


I Bee Vol. II. pp. 210-216, for the 
connection of Bahram Gor with the 
royal house of Malwah. Tho adven- 
tures of this monarch were the subject 
of a poem by the Persian poet Kätibi, 
and they are amply narrated in the 
Shähnämah. Firdausi gives the name 
of the Indian prince as Shangal. Bah · 
rám is represented as having fled from 
Kanauj with his wife after his marriage, 
being wearied of his splendid exile. 
The monarch pursnes, but after an inter- 
view becomes réconciled to hig depar- 
ture, He subsequently visits his son. 
in-law in Persia escorted hy seven sub- 
ject princes, vig, those of Kabul, Hind, 
Sind, Sandal, Jandal, Kashmir and Mul- 
An, Firdausi gives the number of 
singers, male and female, as ten thou- 
sand. These did not accompany him but 
were furnished by bis father-in-law at 
his request on account of their scarcity 
*in Persia. The poor had complained 


The Brahmán 


WW 
that the banqueta of the rich were made 
mirthfal with musio and flowers, ‘and 
that they were themselves despised is 
destitute of these loxaries. The king 
laughed and sent for these musicians, 
gave them each au o and an ass, and 
divided amonst them 3 thousand a- 
loads of grain in order that they should 
support themselves by agriculture, and 
givo their services free to the poor. They | 
eat their cattle and corn, and at the end : ` 
of the yoar presented themselves béforé + 
him with emaciated faces, but he dia- 
missed thom saying thet they had still’ 
their asses left, Singe which time they 
have been a wandering race, wich dogs 
and wolves for companions, and Kë 
ing by theft. Shihniuma dz. 

3 At p. 2 Vie nume has been "mé 


Barzawayh after. p Anwb fashion as 
in Sibawayh, Nift &o., but the 
Persian form Bu ‘ae in Sheréyah, 
is correct. 
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replied : " The repárt has a semblanco of fact, inasmuch as by the moun- 
tain js meant a wise man, by the herbs knowledge, and by tho dead an 


ignorant person," 
country and the advantages thereof. 


it to every one." 


and he proceeded to expound the various lore of. the 


In this he included the story of Kaliluh 
and Damnah, and briefly recounted its merits and said,“ the rulers of Hin. 
dastan keep this manual of state-craft studiously concealed and do not show 


The desire to obtain this work rendered the monarch 


impatient. He commanded his ministers saying : * 1 need a judicious and 
discerning pérsoh, who to a strong bodily constitution unites firmness of 


purpose and various learning, besides a knowledge of. foreign tongues.” 
Burzüyah was foupd to possess these important qualifications and suceess- 
fully proved his capacity. A largo sum of money was entrusted to him 
in order that he might set out in the guise of a merchant to that conntry, 
and through inquiries of experts attain the object of his mission, and 


return with it and other scientific treatises to the court. 


He came to 


India, and setting up as a trador passed himself off as an unlearned person 


H d * H 
desirous of acquiring knowledge. 


In this way ho secured an intimacy 


with the ministers of the Judian princes, aud through theirinstrumentality 
returned to the imperial court with that volume of wise lore, together 
with other valuable objects. Tho king received him with favour and ful. 


filled his desires. 


— ieee bm 


“4 This story is somewhat. differently 
told by Firdauai, Burzüyah, he narrates, 
QM one of the distinguished cirele of 
poet men at the court of Nüshirw än, 

one day prpsented himself before 
ei monarch saying that he had lately 
read in a Sanskrit work of a mountain 
in India where grew a herb bright as 

h, Greek sword-blade, which skilfully 
[Semponnded and sprinkled ovora corpse 

d restore it to life, and he asked 
permission to gu in search of it. The 
king- despatched him to India osten- 
sibly as. & merchant, with many pre- 
sente, steeds, and a letter addressed to 
the king of Kanasj, end with merchan- 
flies laden. op 300 camels. The Indian 
prince offeredhim evjey facility in his 
search for the hérb, of which 
na trace could de fold. “Eø was direct- 
ed at lust to a hoary sage, who informed 


him that the mountain was wisdom, the 
herb an eloquent monitor, and tho corpse 
an ignorant man aud thaé thia herh was 
fitly represented by the work oalled Kali. 
Re. 
turning clated to Kannauj, Burzúyah 
potitioned tho Princo for the gift of the 
work, which in Arabie waa callod Kalílah. 
The poet does not stopto explain how 
it conld have been so called bofore it 
was known to the Arnbs or translated 
into Arabie, bnt continnes, that the 
princo demurred to so unusual n request, 


lah which was in the king's trongury 


evontaally FAE that the work 
might be rend and inspected only in hig 
presence, Barzúynh complied, reading 
only as much at time as he could get by 
heart and tranamitting it in his corres. 
pondence to Nüskirwán. As soon as he 
learnt, in reply, that the whole work had 
been received, he took his leave and © 
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MonAuNAIAD KÁSIM 


Was cousin to the celebrated Hajjéj. He received his commission 
in the reign of the Caliph Abdu'l Malik, as has been already noticed. 


Amir Nisirdppin SapukrIGIN 
Was the father of Sultán Mahmúd of Ghazni. After Bahram Gor 
none of the (Persian) kings entered Indie. Sabuktigin invaded it at the 


head of an army in the year A.H. 367 (A.D. 977), and after several engage- 
ments returned to Ghaznin. 


Amin Sorpin Maguóp GRAVZJkAvi 


Led twelve descents on India. The first was in A.H. 390 (A.D. 
999-1000), and tho last in A.H. 418 (A.D. 1027). Fanatical bigots repre- 
senting India as a country of unbelievers at war with Islám incited his 
unsuspecting nature to the wreck of honour and the shedding of blood and 
the plunder of the virtuous. 

Suttan Masaéo 


Was son of Mahmud: He crossed into India in A. H. 426 (A. D. 


Surtan InRAuUin, son or SHIN Masa. 


Although a considerable territory in Hindustan was in the possession 
of the descendants of Sultan Mahmúd, none of the undermentioned princes 


Agen 


retarned to Persia. On his arrival he into Arabic by the Kétib Abdu'lluh-b-u'l 
asked the king to command its transla- Mnkaffa. 


tion by his minister Buzurj-mihr, and in 1 Beo Vol. p., 944. 


recompense for his own toils to permit $ Elphinstone gives the date of the 
his name and couueotion with the work first as A. H. 391 (A. D. 1001) and the 
to preface the translation. This favour last as A. H. 416 (A. D. 1024) The 
was granted and the translation was discrepancies may be reconciled by ia- 


made in the ourrent Pahlavi dialect and cluding or exclading the initial prepara- 
was so read until its translation into tions and the time occupied in the 


Arabic in the time of Mámün. Under invasion. In the case of the lastin- 


Nagr-b-Abmad Samani (A. D. 913-43), vasion, Elphinstone supposes it to have 
it was translated into the Dari dia- occupied one year and a half; Ferishta 
lect of Persian by order bf his minister two years and a half; Price more than 
Abol Fasl, and then read out to Rüdakí three years. Abul Fasl may take into 
who turned it into verep, Snoh is the account the return of Mahméd to Mul- 
narrative of Firdausi. It is remarkable tán within a year of his twelfth ex- 
that he should incorrectly ascribe the pedition. 
Arabic translation to Mámün instead of al $ Elphinsf6ne, A. H. 433 (A. D. 1040). 
e Mangdr, in whose reign it was rendered 


2 
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entered India i Majbal-b-Sultán Mahmúd; Mandüd-b-Masaüd ; Masaüd-b- 
Maudüd ; Sultán Ali-b-Masaüd-b-Malhmüd ; Sultan Abdu'r Rashid-b-Mah- 
mid; Farrukhzád-b-Masgüd ; but when in course of time the crown devolved 
upon Ibráhim-b-Masaüd-b-Sultáu Mahmúd he mado pence with the Saljúķís 
and turning his thouglits to India he entered it on soveral occasions. 


Sorpén Masaóp-p-Innaníu 
Also crossed into India at intervals and was sneeessfnl. 
Buggy SmÁAB-n-Masaóp-n- [nn&níM, 


The Hadíkat (u'l. Hakdik) of the (poet) Hakim Sandi! and the Kalila 
Damna of (Abu) Maali) Nasru'llah Mustaufi woro dedicated to him. This 
prince algo visited India, 


Kuvsmau Suíu-n-BagpáuM Suan. 


On the death of his father, he succeeded to tho throne. It was about 
this time that Aláu'ddín Husayn Ghori, known as Jahánsoz or Burner of 
the World, sacked Ghazníü and entered Indin. Sultan Glhiyásu'ddin Sam 
and Sultán Shibábu'ddin, nephews of Alán'ddin Hnsayn, on whom tho latter 
had hestowed Ghaznin and the adjacent provinces, contrived to securo the 
person of Khusran Shah from India and put him in prison wheoro he ended 
his days, and thus the dynasty of the descendants of Mahmúd passed away, 
Some authorities, however, assert that Khusrau Shah held bis court at the 
capital of Lahore, and that on his death, he was succeedod by his son 
Khusrau Malik who was taken by the Ghoris and placed in confinement, 
in which he continued till he died. 


— pea — — 


Nataija'l Afkár places hia death in A. H. 
525 [A. D. 1132). Bahrám Sháh came to 


1 This poot wasa native of Ghazni. Hia 
Hadi ah is well known and is altogether 


of a religious character, a mystical trea. 
tise on the unity of God and other 
devotional subjects, The motive of these 
aids to piety is excellent, but their troat- 
ment is somewhat monotonous and wonld 
be more efficacious in prose. Husayn 
Wäi, in his preface to tho Anwdr i 
Suhayli, mentions the poet Sandf and 
also Nagra'llah’s version of Kalila and 
Damna. Vide Eastwick s translation, 
pp. 18 and 8. An acoount of the trans. 
lations this work has undergone is 
given by De Sacy in the “ Memoire His- 
torique” which prefaces his own edition 
of it. Eastwick gives A. D. 2180, as about 


the time when Santi fourished. The | 
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tho throno in A. D. 1118, and was suc. 
ceeded by Khusrau Shäh in A. D. 1169. 
Mustauft signifies President of the Ex- 
chequor, and may bo either a family de- 
signation or derived from occupation of 
tho office. SC? 

8 This lattor version is correct. Khus- 
rau Shah died in A. D. 1160, afier areign 
of seven years, KhufraneMalik, his sou 
prolonged his feeble rule for 27 lanar 
yoars to A. D. 1186. Ho was taken 
prisoncr by Shibdbu'ddin through a 
atratagom, and sent with his family to 
Ghirjistén where, some years after, he 
was put to death. 
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Boteis Myizz'uppin Muşauman Bo, 


He is also called Sultán Shihábu'ddin. After the capture of Ghaznia 
Aláu'ddín Husayn Ghori imprisoned Ghiyásu'ddin and Shibäbu'ddin. 

On his death, his son Sayfu'ddin came to tho throne and by releasing 
them attached them to his person. 

On the death of Say fu'ddin in his campaign in I'rák! he was succeeded 
by Ghiyágu'ddin. During his reign Shihäbu'ddin led several expeditions 
into India, and the (defeat and) death of Prithvi Raja and the conquest of 
Hirdustan occurring about this timo, ho left his slave Kutbu'ddin (Eibak) 
at Delhi as his representative. On tho death of Ghiyásu'ddín, the throno 
was occupied by Shihäbu'ddin who favoured the Turkish slaves. Among 
these was Táju'ddín Eldóz? upon whom he bestowed the governments of 
Mekrán and Saran which are dependencies of India, 

SULTAN Kurpu’ppin ÅIBAK 

Was one of tho slavos of Sultan Mu'izzu'ddin,? and rose to eminence 
through his own valour and resolution. The Sultan entrusted to him the 
viceroyalty of Delhi. Ho mado many successful compaigns in India and 
performed many acts of personal prowess. 


Maux Nasirv’ppin KAnAcHAn“ 
Was also a slave of Mu'izzu'ddin. On tho death of his master ho made 
himself master of Uchh, Multán and tho Sind country. 


SULTÁN SHAMSUDDIN ÅLTMISH 
Somo account him to have been a slave of Shahábu'ddin and others of 
Kutbu'ddín Aibak After the death of the latter, his son Arém Shéh 
being defeated, the sovoroignty devolved upon Altmish. 


Bac Guivdsu’ppin BALBAN 
Was one of the slaves of Shamsu'ddin and brought from Türán to 
India, Fora time ho, held tho titlo of Ulugh Khän“ and subsequently 
obtained the sovereign power. 


— — ————— d — — — — —— — 
L Against. tho Turkish tribe of the 

Euz or Ghua long settled iu Wpehäk, 

and who about this timo first came into 4 


D'Herbelot describes it as marching 
with Kerman on the east. 

8 Another epithet of Shihäbu'ddin 
Ghori. See Vol. II. 263. 

4 See Vol. II. p. 341 n. which quot- 


| 
prominence. M | 
$ In Ferishta the namo is Eldoz; in | 
D'Horbelot, Ildiz. In Turkish, Ildiz or | ing the U. T. duplicates the b in Kab- 
Yildiz signifies a star, and this is doubt- i bácha, but there is no warrant for this 
leas the truo orthography. D'Herbelot j orthography. The Burhás i-Kdfj gives 
gives tho names of the two provinces as | it the measure of Sardchah. 
Kirmén and Sonrén, Ferishta, Kirmán | b Sce Vol. II. p. 908 and ff. 
and Bheorán ; Keith Johnston writes tho ê Bee Vol. II. p. 804, n. 2. 
| 
| 


lattor both Sarawan and Sahárawán. 
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A LI tee id Mank Suín Sani! 


According to some authorities, towards the close of his life having 
settled his differences with his brothers, ho invaded India and put many 
to death. A stone idol weighing ten thousand maunds fell into his posses- 
sion. Tho Hindus sent him a messago offering to ransom it at ita weight 
in pearls, This offer he refused. 


Botz JanfLu'boix. Maxxpornt.s 


When Sultán Muhammad Khwarazm Shah took refnyo from the troops 
of the great Káán, Changiz Khan, in the island of Abaskün, s ho was accom- 
panied by his gon J alálu'ddin who, on his father's death, set out for Khurásán 
and thence hastened to Ghaznah, and was engaged in several important 
actions against the Kaan’s forces in which ho was victorious, The grent 
Káán himself marched in person to remedy tho disaster. Jalälu'ddin 
unable to cope with him rotired towards Hindustan. Tho grent conqueror 
pursued him to the banks of tho Indus and both armies wero again engaged. 
Yielding at last to superior forco ho mounted his horse and seizing his royal 
umbrella in his hand plunged into the stream and crossing its raging 
waters landed at a point opposite tho enemy. Ho thoro took off his saddle 
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Ho fled says Do Gnignes, into Ghilán, 
passed Astarabid and took rofugo in“ the 
inland of Abaskin,” whero ho diod mia- 
erably abandoned by every ono. Ap 
Buyüti narrates that ho fell ill of n 


1 He was tho fifth prince of tho older 
branch of the Soljüks of Persia, omit- 
ting the ephemoral reign of Malik 
Shäh, son of Barkiarok. Ho succoeded 
to power in A. D. 1105 and died in 
A. H. 611 (A. D. 1118). Tho author of 
the Tdrtkh-i-Guafdah, Hamdu'llah-b-Abí 
Bakr Kazwini, mentions hia invasion of 
India and the capturo of the idol. His 
reason for rejecting the offer of tho Hin- 


pleurisy and died none and abandoned, 
and his corpso was shrouded in hia bod- 
ding, A II. 617 (A D. 1220). v. Hiat, of 
the Caliphs. Jarrett, p. 495. The nar- 
rative in the text is borrowed from 


dus was that as Azar, tho father of Abra- 
ham, was a maker of idols (but tardsh), 
it should never be said of him that ho 
was the seller thereof (but farosh). Bon 
the sketch of this conqueror's career 
in D'Herbelot. Art. Mahommed fila de 
Melikschah. 

$ So Hammer enjoins that tho word 
should be written, yet his coins give 
Magkbarin. See Elliot, II. 549. 

8 See p. 86. This is a port on the 
Caspian which in that neighbourhood 
received the name of the Sea of Abas- 
kún. V. Maynard, “ Dict. de la Perse." 


Mirkhond and may bo compared with 
D’ Horbelot under Art. Gelaleddin, and De 
Gnignes. Hist. den Huns, Tom. II. 278, 
and III, 62-58. ‘Tho Iffter gives Man. 
bekberni as a variant of Mankborni, His 
retreat into India (A. D. 1221), 1s men · 
tioned by Ferizhta, wAo agds that Nizám- 
u'ddín Almad Bakshf and some other 
historians placo tho date of his arrival 
after the denta of Nésiru'ddin Kabéchah 
(A. D. 1228, Tab. Noir, but without 
sufficient warrant. 
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and flung his clothes in the sun, and planting the umprella in the ground 
gat down under its shade. The Ká&n beheld this feat with astonishment 
and was loud in his admiration. For a night and day he remained thero 
and was joined by fifty of his men, and cutting some clubs, they made a 
night attack on a party of Indians and carried off a considerable booty,! and 
in a short time ten thousand horsemen were assembled under his command, 
Sultán Shamsu'ddín Altmish, Emperor of Hindustan, was under the gravest 
apprehension, and could not venture to engage him. Jalálu'ddín continued 
for nearly two years in India carrying on a desultory warfare, and mado 
himself master of several fertile districts, but subsequently returned by 
way of Kach and Mekrán to the conquest of T'rák. 

Some authorities assert that when the number of his followers amounted 
to a thousand, he marched towards Delhi, and sent a messenger to Bultin 
Shamsu'ddín Altmish desiring a post in his service. Tho latter prudently 
declined, and after the mannor of astute intriguers he poisoned his measen- 
ger, and sending him a numbor of valuable presents sped him towards 


Irín? 
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Turmatat*® NoviAN 
Was ono of the principal generals of Changíz Khan. After tho inci- 
dents in connection with Sultän Jalalu'ddín, he invaded India and took 
Multan. Násiru'ddín Kabáchnh who was governor of that province, opened 
the gates of his treasury and won over tho soldiery, and by his address and 
valour remedied tho disaster. 


Malik Kuan Krarajs 
Was one of tho military adventurors of Khwarzam and invaded Sind. 


t Beo this story in the Tarikh-i-Jahán 
Kushd of Juwaini. Elliot, II. and the nar- 
rativo taken from the Rauzatu'y Safá. 
Elliot, II. Appendix 558. i 


— — — 
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captnred Multén and ravaged the sur- 
rounding country returning through Sind 
to Ghazni. I cannot trace the name of 
Türtái or Tarmatai in the Rausatu’s Safé. 


8 According to D'Ohsson (III. 4), he 
proposed peace and tho hand of his 
daüghter which’ were both accepted by 
the Sultän. Elliot, 1I. Appendix 661 n. 

b Ferishta says he compelled him to 
retreat towards bind and Sewistän, 
and Mirkhond that he remained an in- 
dependent power in India for three years 
and seven months. Elios, II. 561. 

è This name appears in the Táríkh- 
i-Jahán Kushá as Túrtái (Elliot, II. 391), 
who was despatched by Changis Khán 
in pursuit of Sultén Jalílu'ddín, He 


The word Noviana, (or Novian in oriental 
historians) in the Mogul language sig- 
nifles chief or general, corresponding to 
the Arab word Emir (De Guignes a. III. 
p. 69), and will be found as an adjunct to 
many names in the history of the Moguls 
(Vol. III. Book XV), The principal 
generals aro mentioned by De Guignes, 
but none of the name of Turmatai, the 
orthography of whioh I do not know as 
the vowel points are wanting in the text. 

è Commonty EMIL, The origin of 
the name is given by De Guignes, as 
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Násgiru'ddin Kabáclph advanced to givo him battle and displayed great 
heroism in the encodnter in which the Khalaji lost his lifo. 


Tanis 


Was one of the generals of Changiz Khän, and in the reign of Mu'iz- 
zu ddin Bahrám Shäh (A. D. 1239-42) son of Sultán Shamsu'ddín (Altmish), 
he was infatuated with the desigu of invadiug Hindustan. Malik Karákash 
at that time held the government of Lahoro in behalf of the Sultán and 
from want of spirit and the disunion among his followers, ho set out one 
night for Delhi, and the town was sacked.! 


Mankdyan? 

Was one of the generals of Hulágü Khán. Ho advanced ns faras Uchh 
in the reign of Sultan Aláu'ddin Masaüd Shah (A. D. 1242-46), who 
marched to give him battle. On arriving at tho banks 6f the Diáh, the 
invader retreated to Khurásán. A year provious to the invasion of Man- 


küyah, a part of the army of Changiz Khán entered Bengal? and hostilities 


bestowed on an officer of his servico by 
Ogouz Khén, an ancient Mogalking. This 
officer having been delayed on tho lino 
of march through tho ungeasonablo ac- 
couchement of his wife, was unablo to 
find any provisions for hor. The starving 
mother was without milk, and ho went in 
pursuit of game for her nourishment. 
Taken before Ogous Khán ho related tho 
cause of his delay, and the king dismissed 
him with the surname of Kall-Atz, Kall 
signifying ‘repose’ and Ats hungry. 
D'Herbelot writes the words Cal-ag (with 
a soft g) and the story with different par- 
tionlars on the authority of Mirkhond. 
The tribe he names Khalag. 

1 This invasion is noticed by Ferishta 
without naming the invader, as having 
taken place on the 16th Jumäda. I. A. H. 
639 (A.D. 1241), and according to 
Briggs, was under “a famous Tarki lea- 
der Toormoosherin Khán." De Guignes 
gives the date of “ Tourmeschirín Khán, 
of the Zegatai branch of the Western 
Tartars, as A. H. 728 (A. D. 1327). He 
sucoeeded his brother Dadutmour Khán 
in tho role of Transoxiana and forced 
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his people to adopt tho faith of Islám 
D'Ohsson places the date of his doath 
in 1830 (Elliot III. 42), The namo may 
misload, but tho dato fixos tho distino» 
tion of person, In the beginning of the 
reign of Alüáu'ddin, (A.D. 1295-1810), 
Prince Katlagh Khwájah brothor of Tare 
mashirin invaded India. In A. II. 729 
(A. D. 1328) Turmashirin himsolf ad - 
vanced to theconfinca of Badéon. Badéoni 
apeaks of a provious inroad by the same 
leader, but that could have taken place 
only a few years proviously, I find no 
authority for Brigga's statemont, nor the 
name of Tibir in De Guignes, Ferishta 
or Elliot. 

3 In sho Tubskéta’n"Nisiri, Mankdta 
with a variant Mankúna. A chango of 
tho diacritical pointa will produce any 
of the throe forms; cho person intended 
is Mangá Khán: v Elliot, IT. 844. 

8 They arrivod al Lakbnaati in Shaw. 
wil, A. H. 642 (March 1245), by way 
of Khaté and Tibet according to Ferishta, 
the same routo taken by Mahd Bakh. 
tyár Khilji, when he invaded Tibet and 
Khata from Bengal. 
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took placo with Tughán Khán, who was at that time eeng on the part 
of Aláu'ddin Masaüd Sháh, but terms of peace were agreed upon. In the 
reign of Sultán Násiru'ddín Mahmüd Shah (A. D. 1245-65), the Mughal 
troops again invaded the Panjáb and retired. 


Siri Novian 


Invaded Sind with a large army. Sultan Násiru'ddín (A. D. 1246-66), 
sent Ulugh Khan! to oppose him and followed in person, and the invader 
retreated. 


Timdr Novian 


In the reign of Hulagu Khan marched towards India with a large 
force and a hard-fought engagement took place with Kadar Khan, son of 
Sultán Ghiásu'ddín Balban between Láhor and Dipálpür in which this 
nursling of fortene drank his last draught.? He was brave, studious, and 
a friend to learning, and twico despatched gifts of valuable presents to 
Muslibu'ddín Shaykh Saadi at Shiraz, with an invitation to his court. Al- 
though the poet was unable to accept it, he sent him a work written with 
his own hand, In this action Mir Khusrau was taken prisoner and has 
himself briefly alluded to this event in his poem. After this uo foreign 
_ invasion took place for seven years. 


Apu’ Luan Ku 


Was tho grandson of IIulägu Khan who advanced upon India by way of 
Kabul, A. H. 691 (A. D. 1292,) Sultan Jalálu'ddín (Firoz Khilji, A. D. 
1288-95), marched to stem tho disaster and a stubborn engagement was 
fought at Dagräm, after which tho invader retreated on terms of peaco. 
Alga, a grandson of Changiz Khan, with many other chiefs entered the 
service of the Sultán, who gavo him his daughter in marriage. In the begin- 
ning of tho reign? of Sultáu Aläu'ddin, some of the Türán troops crossed the 
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of the provinco in which the engage - 
ment took place. 

* Elliot, Ulghá (III. 148). Briggs, 
Oghloo, Ferishta Aghtin or Ughlán. De 


1 Aftorwards Ghiyásu'ddin Balban. 
The history of kis family is givon in the 
Tab. Nás. Elliot, II. 360. ‘ 

2 Seo p. 304, and Elphinstone. Tho 
phrase is not inappropriate, as Kadar Guignes gives the orthography Algou. 
Khan was surprised by tht: routed enemy Tho Tarikh Firoz Shéhi says that these 
as he halted by a stream to drink and to Mughuls embraced Islám and were al- 
return thanks for his viotory. lotted residences in Ghiyáspür, Kilughari, 

8 Ferishta Haram; Briggs, who thinks Indrapat and Talika, which were called 
his MSS. in error, Buirám ; the Tárikh Mughalpür after them. 

Biren Shahi Barrdm; a river divided o Ferishtagsays in the second year of 
the two armies, but there is no mention his reign A. H. 697 (A. D. 1297), and that 
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Indus, and he SCH (Almás Beg) Ulugh Khán and Zafar Khán with 
a large force to oppose them. Tho Mughals were defeated, some were 
taken prisoners, but the greater number were slain. 


SALDI 


Was of the Mughal race and about this time invaded Sind. Tho Sul- 
tán (Aläu'ddin) appointed Zafar Khan (to opposo him), who in a short timo 
obtained a victory and taking him prisoner, sont him to tho royal court. ! 


Kattaon Kuwajan? 


In the same year crossed the Indus with a large army and ndvancod 
by direct marches on Delhi, and as his dosign was othorwise he did not 
open his hand to plunder. Sultan Aláu'ddin resolved to give him battle 
and (Zafar Khan) defeated him, pursuing him for sixteon kos. Tho chiefs 
through jealousy did not join in the pursuit and the enemy returning snr- 
rounded him. Though (Zafar Khán) was offered tho strongest assurances 
of advancement, he refused their terms and died fighting to tho last. 


: Tanonf NoviaN,? 
At tho time when Sultan Aläu'ddin was investing Chitor, thinking 


the army was despatched by Dua Khan, 
king of Transoxiana. Elphinatono and 
Briggs incorrectly givo tho name as 
Dáüd Khán. Almás Beg waa tho bro- 
ther of the king and one of thoso con- 
corned in the murder of Jalalu'ddín 
Fíróz Khilji. Ferishta says that all ac- 
tually concerned in the tragedy perishod 
miserably in the course of four years, 
yet the abettor who profited most by 
the crime reigned for 20 years, un- 
equalled in wealth and power by any 
monarch who preceded him.  Nevertho- 
leas, that his end was evil is a warning to 
“ those that have eyes.“ 

1 Mentioned in the Tärikh Firóz 
Sháhí. Elliot III. 166. The name of 
the leader in Ferishta is Chaldi. 

3 He was the son of Duá above men- 
tioned, as stated by Wassáf (Elliot III. 
62). The name of Zafar Khán is omit- 
ted by Abul Fazl, and the context would 
imply that the narrative ‘concerns Ali. 
n'ddín, Ferishta and Zíau'ddín Barni 


both give the details of this action 
which took placo in A. II. 1016 (A. D. 
1606), and montion tho failure of Ulugh 
Khan (properly Alp Khan. Seo Elliot, 
III. 208), and other chiefs to support 
Zafar Khau and the favourable offer of 
Katlagh which was refused. Zafar Khan's 
repatation for valour among tho Mu- 
ghals resembled that of Cteur do Lion 
in Syria. If, thoir horsos shiod they 
would ask if they had seen tho ghost of 
Zafar Khan. Aláu'ddín's jealonsy or fear 
of his gonoral was such Umt ho thought 
his deatd: tho richest reward of the duy, 
The Mughals rotreated after tho fight 
and returned to thoir country. 

3 He had , previéusly accompanied 
Katlagh in his invasion and it was 
through his successful ambush, that 
Zafar Kháu was surprised and slain, 
Tho narrativo of these ovonts will be 
found in tbo reign of the prince, both in 
Ferishta and Barni, 
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after the capture of that fortress, A. H. 703 (A. De 1303), hastened to 
oppose him and Targhi possessed himself of the fords be the river Jumua, 
within five kos of Delhi. The Sultán entrenched himself in the vicinity 
outside the city walls. After some hostilities Targhi returned uusuccess. 
ful to his own country. 


Aut Bea en Tarrix! 


Were descendants of Changiz Khán. At the head of thirty thousand 
horse, skirting tho (Sewálik) mountains, he penetrated to Amroha, A. H. 
704 (A. D. 1304). Sultan Aláu'ddín sent an army to oppose them. After 
severe fighting, both of these chiefs were taken prisoners and the rest as 
an example were trodden to death by elephants. 


Kapag? Man!. 


In the following year (A. H. 705) reached India with a considerable 
force, but was taken prisoner. Tho year after, thirty thousand Mughals 
made an incursion through tho Sewaliks. The Sultan sent a large army 
which seized the fords and skilfully obstructed them. In the retreat many 
of the Mughals perished and some were taken prisoners. 


IgBALMAND 


In the reign of Aláu'ddin invaded the country at the hend of an army 
of Mughals, but was killed in action. After this no further hostile designs 
were entertained by them. 


KRHwIIAn Rasnip? 


Sultán Muhammad Khudabandah sent the author of the Jámi'ut 
l'awárikh-i Rashidí on an embassy to Sultan Kutbu'ddín, son of Sultan 
Aláu'ddín, and a close friendly alliance was entered into between them. 


1 Var. Tirydk. This variant and Zidk 
are also in Barni. In Ferishta, Khidjah 
Tardd} or Tirol; in Briggs, Khwdjah 
Tásh, which Elliot says is in accocdauco 
with D'Ohsson (Hist. des Mongols, IV. 
571). III, 198, n.. 

8 In Ferishta, SS ; id Briggs, Eibuk, 
Elliot hag Tank, which is Ferishta's name, 
but no diacritical pointa determine the 
pronunciation. Kapak or Kepek is a 
Tartar namo and claimed by one of the 
princes of Turkestan. See D'Herbelot 

* under Al diaptu. 


8 Fazlu'llah Rashídu'ddín was born in 
A. H. 645 (A. D. 1247), in Hamadén, and 
as a physician was brought into notice 
at the court of the Mughal Sultäns of 
Persia. He was raised to the dignity 
of Wasir by Ghasán Khan Mahméd of 
the Ilkhanian dynasty and maintained 
in office by Oljíitá, surnamed Khada- 
bandah. brother and successor of Ghasan 
Khán (A. D. 1309-16). The Jámi'u't 
Tawérikh was finished in A. D. 1810, 
and is a genqral history in 4 Vols. con- 
taining the history of the Turkish tribes, 
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Lipo or TRE Fortunate CONJUNCTION. 
(Timdr). 


When the sovereignty of Delhi devolved upon Sultan Mahmúd the 
grandson of Sultan Firoz, and the office of chief minister upon Mallý 
Khan, all systematic administration and knowledge of affairs ceased to 
exist and the government fell into discredit. At this period tho sublime 
Standards approached as has already beon briefly described, — Notwith. 
standing the conquest of so populous a kingdom, the booty obtained was not 
important, and the invaders impolled by lovo of their ativo lund, rotired 


from the country. 
Bauer. 


His history has been fully detailed in tho first volumo;! 
Humayun. 

When the jewel of sovereignty beamed with tho radiance of a coming 
possession, Humäyün, after some unsuccessful attompls, invaded Indin, 
(A. D. 1555), as before narrated, 

Infinito praiso to the Almighty that through tho justico of tho om- 
peror and the harmonious order of his administration, Hindustan has 
become a gathering of the virtuous from all parts of the universo, each of 
whom in manifold ways has attained to the desire of his hoart. 

But this long narrative will never ond, for there aro many of those 
freed from the trammels of tho world and of others fettered therein, who 
have visited this country, such as Husayn Manzür, Abú Maashar of Balkh: 
Khwájah Mu'inu'ddin Sijizi, Khwdjah Kutbu'ddin Ushi, Shaykh Urákí, 
Shaykh Saadi, Mir Hasayni, Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani and othors.? 


SAINTS OF INDIA. 
(Awrrv&-i- IIixp). 


Inasmuch as tho writer is a guppliaut before the servants of God and 


the love of them is innate iu his heart, he concludes this worbevith a notice 
0 
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3 
$ 
the life of Oljáitú, an account of tho 
prophets, kings, Caliphs and Arab tribes 
concluding with a geographical descrip- 
Hon of the earth. A portion of the 
1st Vol. called the Térikh Gházáui has 
been translated by Quatremére. Seo 


1 The Akbarnámah, of which the Am, 
i-Akbari is thg third? Phe second oon- 
tains tho history of tho reign of Akbar, 
Acconnts of Humáyún will also be found 
in tho Ist Volume. 

3 Tho names of almost all of these 


Elliot's Bibl. Indiom to tho Hist. of 
Mhd. India, p. I, and D'Ilerbelot ander 
Al Giaptu for the life of the monarch. 


pereonagos will be found in tho Index of 
the let and 2nd Volumes. 
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of such among then: as have been cither born or have thefr last resting places 
in this country. He trusts that this course will be pleasing to many minds 
and a source to them of cternal bliss. For himself he will inhale fragrance 
from the garden of trath and receive the meed of his abundant toil. 
Awliyé is the (Arabic) plural of wali which is interpreted as signify 
ing ‘nearness,’ by which is intended spiritual proximity. Some authorities 
ascribe to wiltyut with n kasra of the wav, the meaning of diversity of 
appearance, and to waldyal with a fatha, that of authority. Others assert 
that the idea of a lover attaches to the first, and the stato of the beloved 
to the second. The possessor of the former quality is called wali, that 
of the latter, wale, Auother opinion is that the word (waldyat) with 
the Jaftha, betokeus the proximity (to God) of the prophets, and with 
n kasra (d,“! of the saints! In ancient works many significations 
have been given, the outcome of which is that it means ono who has 
witained to tho knowledge of the Supreme Being; a lofty soul will indeed 
love God alone. To me the wonder is, what connection can exist between 
a dust-mote of creation and tho self-existiugz sun, and what bond lies 
between tho finito und infinity? A vlt, in my opinion, is one who acquires 
four great virtues and avoids eight reprehensible nctions. IIe should 
always wage a victorious war by cireumspect conduct against the myriad 
disorders of the spirit, and never for an instant relax his attention from 
its decoits. This lofty station is attainable by the grace of God and the 
guidaneo of fortune, aud is sometimes to be reached through the spiritual 
powers of a mediator, aud sometimes without it. The latter state they call 
Uwaysí with reference to the example of Uways Karaui ;* and some say 
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l Compare with this, Jämi's introduo- 
iion to his Nufuidtu d Uns min (ladharaly 
Auds (Haldus familiaritatts o viris sane. 


eee 


4 This persoungo is referred to in th» 
37th Makämah of al Hariri; “and the 
crowd thronyed round Abu Zayd prais. 
ing him and kissing his hand and sock 
ing a blessing by the touch of his 
tattered garment, till 1 thought thas 
he must bo Uways al Karaní or Dubays 


utate eminent ibus prodeuntes), p. 3, 
Lees! edit whore the derivation aud 
meaning of te! aro discussed and ulus. 
trated "Do you desire to Dun Wali r” 


said the celebrated devoteo Ibráhim 
Adbam, to acertaiy man, “then seek not 
tho things of this world of tlie next, but 
resign thyself wholly to God and turn to 
Him.” That is, that the selfish desire for 
the delights of paradise is un obstruc- 
tion to perfect communion with God in 
& similar senso with worldly pleasures 
*ihough, of courso, differing in degree. 


al Asadi.” He was the son of Admir and 
one of the Täbii'n (or those noxt in time 
to the companions of Muhammad) cele- 
brated among the devotees of Küfah 
nnd was killed fighting at tho battle of 
Siffin under Ali, in A. H. 87. Karani 
is the name of one of tke halting places 
of the peoplefof Nejd on their pilgrunage 
to Mecca. See Arabie note to De Sucy’s 
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Tho former, wh) possess the power of rovealing things not mnuifest 
to tho senses, aro: classed under twelvo orders, of which two are regarded 
as unorthodox :— 

(I). Muhäsibi. (2). Wasstr. (3). Taxfüri. (). Junaydi, (5). 
Nüri. (6). Salli, (7). Hakimi. (S) Kharräzi. (9). kaft, (10). 
Sayyárí. (II). Hulüli. (12). Ilallájí. 

I. The source of grace to the rinse-vawen was Abú Abdullah Hárith ! 
b-Asad Muhäsibi, a native of Basrah. Heo mastered all secular and speen 
lative scienco and was thoroughly acquainted with the inequalities of the 
spiritual road, Hoe was the teacher kar! Zone of his time and the autho 
uf many works. He died at Baghdad iu A. II. 213 (A. D. 857). As he 
ever judiciously wielded the moral controlling authority of his age, he 
received this name of Muhäsih. 

The seconp follow Hamdún, the son of Ahmad-b- Agnmár, Kussär or 
the Fuller, his patronymie being Abi Sälih. Ho studied under ‘Thani? 
and acquired many spiritual benefits. from Salmn-h-Husayn. Barisi, Ali 
Torab Nakshabi and Ali Nagräbädi, aud was a disciple of Abú Haf, He 
attained a high degree of perfection though the world gave lonse to the 
tongno of slander against him. Heo died at Nishapür in A. IL 271 (A. D, 881) 


—— RRP H — — — — - — — — 


Internal evidenco conelntiwoly proves 
that Ahal Faz? utilized Ja ut work in this 


compilation, ane sentence being taken 


Hariri, p. 506, for the prophetic annonnce- 
mente of his birth and sauctity, the 
visit of Omar and Ali to him, aud their 
discovery of tho “white wonder“ of hia 
hand in the Mosaic sense. Jami quotes 
Furidu'ddin Attár to the effect that cer- 
tain exalted mystics of tho spiritual life 


are called Uwnysi after the «bove-nained 
saint, throngh their being directly me are often as lief and culourlens an thoro 


almost rerbufoa in the necount, of the 
fourteenth namo in the second list, nud 
as usaal without acknowledgment, I do 
not think it necessary to distiib the dust 


| 
d 
d 
| 
! 


of these ` Huet ist biographies whieh 


apired by the prophet, without any visible | in the text, „n bald record. of nnmes 
an dates with Tindatory epithets of 


director, a rank and office to which very 


few can aspire and given only to the 


chasen of God. Nafaljatu'luna, p 21. , occasionally with a fw devotional 
maxiys? Many of these are excelent 


erndition or sanetity, and concliding 


! He is said by Jumi never to have 


used any support for his hack, night up “ precepts of condact nad are proofs uf a 


day, for 40 yenrs, but always to have ku trae intenor «piat of piet,, hut this is 
resting his knees on the groand. deelar- not the place da record. them, For the 
ing it to bo the proper attitude fora rest, tha E, uch reader esi bo. neither 
servant in frout of his Lord the Ring, ` cdnied nor. instructed by a hagiography 
meaning the Almighty. of fosail names, most of them as pro- 

2 Sufyán Thauri is notived in Jani, fonndly forgotion ^. if they had never 
p. 716; and iu the same volume will be survived The few that require any 


fonnd the names of all the saints aud > special mention shal} receive it. 


doctors mentioned iu the following pages. 
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Tho turd revere Tayfür-b-I'sn Bistámi whose pafronymic is Bayazid. 
One of his great ancestors was a Magian called Sharoshan. His earliest 
education was received from the elders of Bistam under whom he studied 
science and reached the rank of a mujtahid.! Next, having mastered the 
ordinary subjects of knowledge, he attained to the highest grade of in- 
tellectual distinction. He ranked equal to Ahmad Khazrawaih, Abú Hafs, 
and Yahya-b-Madz, and was contemporary with Shakik of Balkh. He 
died in A. H. 261 (A. D. 874-75), or according to another account, A. H. 
234 (A. D. 848). 

The rourta are adherents of Junayd Baghdadi whose patronymic is 
Abu Kasim and who is styled Kawériri, the flask maker, and Zajj4j, the 
glass manufacturer, aud Khazzdz, the raw-silk merchant. His father sold 
glass nnd he himself traded in silk. His ancestors were from Naháwand, 
but he was born and bred in Baghdad. He studied, for a time, under 
Sariy Sakatiy, Hárith al Muhäsibi and Muhammad Kassáb, and his connec- 
tion is anthoritatively tiaced with Kharráz? Ruyam, Nari, Shibli and many 
others among the chosen servants of God. Shaykh Abú Jaafar-b-Haddad 
says that if wisdom could be incarnate, it would assume the form of 
Junayd. Ho died in A. H. 297-98 or 99 (A. D. 909-10-11). 

The erg aro called after Abishkhwur Nüri Serábdil. His name 
was Alimad-b-Muhammad or according to some, Muhammad-b-Muhammad. 
He was commonly known as Ibn-i-Daghawi? His father was from Khurá- 
san, but his own birth and origin ave of Baghdad, and he is among those 
distinguished for wisdom and virtuo. He was in friendly intercourse 
with Sariy Bnkat 3 Muhammad Kassáb, and Ahmad Abü'! Hawári, and 
contemporary with Zu o Nún? of Egypt. He is considered equal in autho- 


— am $a: 


—— € € — 


8 Rolatiro adjective of Baghshür, a 
town between llerát and Mary. called 


1 This torm denotes a doctor who 
exerts all his capacity for the purpose 


of forming a right opinidh upon a legal 
question, aud tho title assumes that he 
was succossful, an assumption commonly 
made by his frhnds and doniq by his 
enemies, as in the case of Suy dtl. Seo 
my Introduction to the translation of 
his ‘ History of ther Caliphs, p. ziv. 
$ Or the Cobbler. Thore aro two of 
this epithet in Jámí, ee. Abd'ullah of 
Rayy, who died in A, H. 320, and 
Abmad-b-Taa, who died in A. H. 286 
(A. D. 899): the latter ia hore meant. 
It is remarkable that many of these 
“ascetics were of the humblest origin and 
petty tradeamen by profession. . 


also Bagh according to Yáküt. 

41 am not sure of the orthography. 
Saka(iy signifies a dealer in small wares, 
a pedlar. According to Beale who pro- 
nounces the word “ Sakti,” he was alao so 
called because he formerly dealt in me- 
tals. Tho etymological connection is not 
evident. Jámí is silent on the epithet- 
I have also heard it pronounced Sukti, 
but so many of these holy men were of 
the lowest class and were known by 
their trades, that I think Sakatiy is most 
probably oorfect. 

6 Aba’l Fayt Thubén-b-Ibréhim. The 
reputation for sanctity and miracles 
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rity with Junayd, 
(A. D. 907-8) or 286 (A. D. 899). 

The sixTH originate from Sahl-b-Abdu'llah Tustari, who was a disciple 
of Mun Nún of Egypt, and one of tho most eminent of thoso who attained 
to this sublime vocation. He was among tho associates of Junayd and 
died in the month of Muharram, A. H. 283 (A. D. 896), at the ago of 
eighty-six, 

The seventh revert to Abd Abdu'llah Muhammad-b-Ali Hak{m-i- 
Tirmidi. He was in intercourse with Abú Turáb Nakshabi, Ahmad 
Khazrawaih and Ibn-i-Jalä, and was pre-eminent in all secular nud specula- 
tive knowledge, He is reported to be a voluminous author and to havo 
had the gift of miracles. 

The gong look to Abú Said Kharráz, or the Cobbler, His namo was 
Ahmad-b-Tsa and he was a native of Baghdad, Through his inclination 
towards tho Süfis ho went to Egypt and resided in devout attendance by 
the temple of Mecca. His profession was that of a shoemaker and he 
was tho disciple of Muhammad bh Manage Tüsi, IIe associated with Zu'n 
Nún of Egypt, Sariy Sakatiy, Abú Ubayd Bugri, and Bishr Al Háji, and 
derived much spiritual instruction from them. IIe is the author of 
four hundred works, Those uninstructed in his doctrine belioved him 
to be an infidel. Ho died in A. H, 286 (A. D. 899). Khwajah Abdu'llah 
Angari says that ho knew nono of the great doctors moro profoundly 
versed in the mysteries of the Divine Unity. 

The wixTH invoke Abú Abdullah Mulnmmad-b- Khafif. His father 
was from Shiraz and he himself was tho disciple of Shaykh Abú Talib. 
He was master of secular and spiritual scienco and hil seen Khazraj al 
Baghdädi and Rayam, and was a contemporary of (Abú Bakr) Kattáni, 
Yusnf-b-Hugayn Razi, Abú Husayn Maliki, Abú Husayn al Muzayyan,! 


—— . — oly, 


—— ——————.— 


P somewhat moro impulsive. IIe died in A. H. 295 


of this mystic oxtends thronghout the 
Moslem world and his name constantly 
occurs in its literature. Ho died in 
A. H. 245 (A. D. 860), and a flock of 
birds of a kind never before observed, 
fluttered over his bier when carried to 
the grave. On the day following his 
burial was found written on his tomb- 
stone in characters dissimilar to those 
used among men: Zu'n Nún, the friend 
of God, and slain by this love of God." 
As often as this was erased, it was found 
ever freshly engraved. Jimi records 
some of his devotional maxims. Beale 


(Oriont. Biog. Dict.) states that tho 
Lafdiſu'l Akhbar contains his Memoirs. 
Unless this refers to Uu work (La(dif u 
Akhb jl Uwal} by Mhd Abdu'l Myti 
on the dynasties of Egypt, [am igno- 
rant of ite author. 

1 There were two of this epithet called 
al Kabir and ap Sigh(r, Major and Minor: 
they wore cousins and both natives of 
Baghdad ; tho former was buried in his 
own town in A. H. 327, the latter in 
Mocca. This information which is nearly 


* 


all that Jámi gives is scarcely deserving ` 


of a uote. 
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Abú Husayn Darráj and many others of note. He wro many works and 
died in tho year A. II. 331 (A. D. 942-43). 

The texta trace back to Abu’! Abbas Sayyári, His namo was Kasim 
and he was the son of the daughter of Ahmad-b-Sayyár. Ho was a 
native of Marv and the disciple of Abú Bakr Wäsiti. IIo pursued tho 
ordinary curriculum of worldly studies as well as speculative science, 
and attained to an eminence in tho practice of the spiritual life. He died 
in the year A. JI. 342 (A. D. 953). 

The kügvkNTI, Tho founder of this order was Halmán! of Damascus 

Tho weer. This order had its origin in a Persian who was ore 
of the disciples of Uusayn-b-Mangir Hallaj of Baghdad, not tho cele- 
brated Husayn-b- Mangür (of Bayz). 

Theso last two have been the subject of much reviling. 

In Hindustan fourteen orders are recounted which aro styled tho 
fourteen. families and of these twelve only are described, omitting mention 
of those o£ ‘Tayftir and Junayd :— 

(I). Habibi, (2). Tayfúri. (3). Karkhi. (4). Sakatiy. (5). Junaydi 
(6). Kázrüni, (7) Tüsí. (8) Firdausi. (9). Suhrawardi. 10. Mardi 
(Ih). Pyázi (12). Adhami. (13). IIubayri. (14). Chishti. 

They assert that Ali, the Prince of the Faithful, had four vicegerenta, 
viz, Hasan, IIusnyu, Kamil, and Haisan Bagri. The source of these orders 
they boliovo to bo Hasan Bagri who had two representatives, Habib-i- 
Anni, from whom tho first nine obtain their spiritual fervour, and the 
other Abda’l Wahid-b-Zayd, from whom the last five ave filled with conso- 
lation. The mother of Hasan Bagri was one of the slave girls of Ummn 
Salimali? and he received his namo from Omar-b-Khattib. Ho early became 


rl — — — — 


me aes Wie — — — — —ñ 6̈7 
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| Var. Abd Halmán. Abu Haliman, on his death and had him sconrged 
Abú Hakmán, 7 with a thousand stripes on the judg- 
8 Soo p. 74. Tho history of this latter ment of Omar, the Kadhi, that the ehed- 
porsonngo is well known. Ho was crn- ding of his blood was lawful, His hands 


cified alive for three days from early and feet were ent off, his body burnt, 


morning till midday by order f tho and his ashes thrown into the Tigris. 

Caliph Al Muktadir in A. II. 309 D 3 Hind, tho danghter of Abii Umayyah, 
(A.D 922) He was necused of blas- , and the latest sniviver of the wives 
phemy for hist words “ Anal Hakk,” ; of Mahammad. She died. in A. H 
“Eam the Truth,” by which ho was 59 (A. D 678). An Nawawi in his 


supposed to claim divinity Ibu-al- Tahzcw'l Asma (correctio nominum] saxe, 


Athir denies this pretension on his part that tho mother of Hasan of Basrah was 


aud maintains that he was a devout ^ the favourite slave or freed woman 
worshipper of God. On examination he vf Emmu-Salimah, and Hasan was 
was found to hold na heterodox opinion, born to her two years before the close 
WES 


but the Wazir Hamid was determinod of the Caliphate of Umar (A. H. 21) 
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an orphan. From the dawn of intelligence his mind was illumined aud 
throngh this brillink destiny he chose tha path of solitude and emaeiated 
himself by austerities while he beeamo filled with the good things of tho 
spirit. He preached a discourse every week and gathered an assembly 
around him. When Rabial! was not presont, he would not proceed. The 
people said to him,“ Why dost thou desist heeauso some old woman daes 
not come.“ Ho answered, " The food prepared for elephauts is of no profit 
to ants." 

Tho pinsr order trace their connection with [Inhib-i-Ajamt, Ho was 
a man of substance and hypocritical in his life. Hia eyes were opened 
somewhat by Suhrawardi? aud he was directed to tho truo faith by [usan 
Basri, Many disciples were instructed by him in tho way of salvation, Onco 
when he was escaping from the pursuivants of Hajjáj, ho arrived at tho 
cell of Habib. The officers asked him where Hasan Was. He replied 
within the cell. They searched, but contd not find him and A DRUI DEN 
Habib and said.“ Whatever. [fajjáj may do to you, will be deserved," He 
answered, “E have spoken ouly the tenth, Tf you have not seen. him 
what fault is it of miner“ They again. eutered and maden strict search 
and returned in anger and departed reviling him; Hasin thoreupon came 
forth and said,“ O Uabib, thon hast, indeed, truly done thy duty by 
thy master.“ He answered, “O master, thou hast beon saved by the telling 
of the truth. Had 1 spoken falsely wo should both have been killed." 
One night a needle fell from his haud in a dark room, A miraculous 
light shone. He covered his eyes with his hands and said, " Nay, nay, | 
wish not to scarch for a needle save by the light of a limp.” 

The muro order derive from Maritf Kaikhi. ‘They say that his fathor 


was a Christian and changed his faith under Imäm Riza and was honoured 


— 2 e- m - 


When the mother was occasionally ob. 
liged to leave her infant, Ummu Salimah 
would nurse it from her own bosom, 
and it was through the blessing of this 
privilege that he afterwards attained to 
his omincnce of wisdom aud sanctity. 
He died in A. H. 110 (A. D. 728) His 
mothers name is not given by An 
Nawawi. 

1 A pions lady of this name, a nativo 
of Basra is mentioned by Beale; her 
death is placod by him in (4. D. 801), and 
sho is said to have been a contemporary 
of Sariy Sakatiy who dietin A D 807 


He must base been a mere youth 


when sho was living. Sho eannot be 
the person here alluded to. Aut la 
Rabiah Adawiyah, also of Basrah, u con 
temporary of Sufyán Thayri, is given by 
dam, pat withont dato“ 

$ Seo p. 83. Yáküt mentions two 
among many religious doctors from tno 
town. Jami yotices” the hfe of one of 
them and besides these of thien others 
of the name, uf which one may possibly 
be the persun alluded tu, but no dato of 
his period is given. 

8 That in probably, that ho felt him- 
alf unworthy of supernatural und 
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with the office of hia door-keeper. He associated withyDáúd Tai and prac. 

tised mortification and through his rectitude of intentión and perfected acts 
he rose to be a spiritual guide. Baríy Sakatiy and many others profited 
by his instruction. He died in A. H. 200 (A. D. 815). It was about 
this time that Magians, Christians, and Jews thronged to him and each: 
wished to practise his own faith under his direction, but it could not be 
carried out. Nevertheless he held a place in the pleasant retreat of 
universal toleranco. 

Tho rourtH follow Sariy Sakatiy whose patronymic is Abn’! Hasan. 
He is one of the great masters of the practical religious life and was the 
director of Junayd and many other servants of God. He was one of tho 
associates of Hárith Muhásibí and Bishr al Hifi, and was the disciplo 
of Marüf Karkhí. Adequate praise of him is beyond the capacity of my 
ignorance. In the year A. H. 253 (A D. 867), he gathered up his garment 
from this dust-heap of a world. 

The sixrR acknowledge Abú Ishák-b-Shahryár as their head. His 
father abandoned the doctrines of Zoroaster and embraced the creed of 
Islám. He was instructed by Shaykh Abd Ali Firozibádi and was the 
contemporary of many doctors of the faith, and had mastered all secular 
and speculative science. He was released from the turmoils of earth iu 
A. H. 426 (A. D. 1034-35). 

The seventh was founded by Aláu'ddin Tüsi, who was united in tho 
bonds of a spiritual paternity with Shaykh Najmu’ddin Kubra, 

The EIouru invoke Shaykh Najmu'ddin Kubra. His patronymic was 
Abú Janáb, his name Ahmad Khíwaki, and his title Kubru, or the 
Greator.! He was spiritually directed by Shaykh Ismáíl Kagri, Ammar 
Yasir and Rozbihán, and he had great reputo for his insight into matters 
of tho exterior and inner like. Shaykh Majdu'ddín Baghdádi, Shaykh 
Sagdu'ddin Hammawiyah, Shaykh Raziu’ddin Ali Lálá, Bábá Kamal 
Jandi, Shaykh Sayfu’ddin Dákharzi and many other religions obtained 
their eternal salvation through his efficacious prayers. He died by the 
sword in A. A 618 (A. D. 1221). . 

Tho xixru is favoured* through Shaykh Zí&u'ddín Abu'n Najib 
Abdu'l Kahir Suhrawardi, He was versed in the knowledge of the world 
and the spirit, bnd traced his descent from Abú Bakr ag Siddik* by twelve 


1 Because in all controversies, says Khwárzam Shah. Jämi gives a lengthened 
Jámi, in which he was Ungaged in his biography of this saint and records some 
youth, he was ever triumphant, and so re- of his miracles, which are extraordinary 
coivod the appellation. Ho was killed by enough, if they occurred. 
the Tartars ou their invasion of Khwár- 3 This adl tho following sentence 


“ham after tho flight of Mubammad are almost verbatim from Jami. 
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intermediary links. His doctrinal precepts ho derived in direct trangmie- 
sion from Shaykh Abmad Ghazzáli ; and ho was the author of many works 
among them the Addbu'l Muridín (Institutiones Discipulorum). He passed 
to his heavenly abode in A. H. 563 (A. D. 1167-68). 

The tentu follow Shaykh Abdu’! Wabid-b-Zayd. 

The ELEVENTH acknowledge Fuzayl.b-l'yíz. His patronymic is Abú 
Ali and he was a native of Kufah, but according to others of Bokhara, and 
other places are also named. He passed his days as a wandering dervish 
between Marv and Baward (Abiward), and from his natural goodness 
of disposition, received interior illumination and his virtnons conduct 
assured his salvation. He passed from the world in A. H. 187 (A. D. 
802-3). 

The rwrrvrn take Ibráhim Adham of Balkh as their guide. His 
patronymic was Abú Ishak, His ancestors were of priacely race and the 
star of his happy destiny shone forth from his early youth? for ho withdrow 
himself altogether from tho world. IIe associated with Abú Sufyán Thanri, 
Fuzayl-b-I'yáz, Aba Yusuf Ghasüli and was in intimacy with Ali-b-Baklar, 
Huzayfah Marashi and Silm al-Khawwag. Ho died in Syria in tho year 
A. H. 161 or 162 (A. D. 777-78-79), 

The ruirEENTIE trace back to Hubayrah of Basrah, 

The FOURTEENTH are connected with Abú Iehák Shámi who was 
the disciple of Shaykh U'lüàw Dinawari. When tho Shaykh arrived at 
the village of Chisht, Khwajah Abú Ahmad Abdál, who was tho foremost 
among the Shaykhs of Chisht received instruction from him, and after him 
his son Muhammad illumined the lamp of sanctity, Following him, his 
nephew Khwajah Samaani carried on tho doctrine, whoso son Khwájah 
Maudüd Chishti succeeded to tho headship, His son Khwajah Ahmad 
also reached the same eminenco. 

There is, however, no exclusive claim in regard to either of those 
two lists. Any chosen soul who, in the mortifieation of tho deceitful 
spirit and in the worship of God, introduced some new motivo of conduct, 
and whose spiritual sons iu succession continued to keep alight the lamp 
of doctrine, was acknowledged as tho founder of a new Mne, for besides 
these twelve and fourteen orders, many another catena of religious schools 
has a worldwide repute, such as the 


K dvirt 


which follows Shaykh Mohyf'ddín Abdu'l Kadir Jih. He was a Sayyid 
descended from Husayn. Jil is the namo of a villago near Baghdad, 


— — — — a — 


l This sentence is almpst word for notice of this personago in Jimi. 
word identical with a passage from the 
16 
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Some authorities state that he was from Jílán.! He was supreme in his 
"^4ime for his secular and spiritual knowledge. He rd'eived his dervish's 
habit from the hands of Abú Seid al.Mubárak (b. Ali al-Makhzümi), 
and is thus spiritually connected with ash-Shibli through four interme- 
diaries. His sanctity and extraordinary miracles are world-famed. Ho 
was born into the world in A. H. 471 (A. D. 1078), and bid farewell to it 
in A. H. 561 (A.D. 1165). 


Yasawt, 


These aro disciples of Khwájah Ahmad Yasawi. In his youth he was 
under the supervision of Bab Arslan, who was an eminent spiritual guide 
among the Turks. On his death he profited by the instruction of Khwájah 
Yüsuf Hamadání, The Turks call him At& Yasawi; Atá in Turkish signify- 
ing a father, and their saints are thus designated? He returned to 
Turkistän at the command of the Khwájah and ended his days in the 
spiritual instruction of the people. Many miracles are reported of him. 
Four spiritual delegates are celebrated as religious guides: Mangir Atá, 
Seid Atá, Sulayman Atä, and Hakim Atá, Yasi is a town in Turkistän, 
the birthplace and town of this Shaykh. 


NAxsHBANDi. 


This school owe their eternal salvation to Khwájah Bahá u'ddín 
Nakshband. His name was Muhammad-b-Muhammad al-Bokhiri. He 
was & disciple of Khwájah Muhammad Bábá Sammásí and received his 
religious instruction iu regard to exterior conduct from (Sayyid) Amir 
Kulal, his delegato. Khwájah Sammásí used often to say to Khwájah Ali 
Rámithaní,3 (universally known as (Hazrat) Azizán], as they passed in the 


1 Among them Jémi from whom this 
notice ig taken. His spiritual connec- 
tion with ash-Shiblí signifies the investi- 
ture with the dervish’s habit which 
ash-Shiblí performed upon Abo) Fazl at 
Tamimi, who**cvosted Abu Farah 
Tarsdsi, who clothed Abu! Haskn at 
Karashi, who in his turn conferred it on 
al-Makhsimi, In kis infancy he refused 
his mothers milk at the appearance 
of the new moon, on the fast of the 
Ramazin: a cow that ha was tending 
in his youth addressed him in Arabic 
and inspired him with his vocation : 
he fasted for 40 days. These are some 
uf the miracles reported by Jami. 


3 According, to Jami the term in his 
biography of Bab Farghäni. Báb (father) 
is applied to religions elders in the Far- 
ghana country. The appellation in this 
sense seems universal. 

5 Yáküt's authority decides the pro- 
nunciation of this name. RBémithan 
(cb) he states, is a village in 
Bokhárá. Jámí and Abul Fasl after 


him write the word wily, This ac- 
count has been taken from Jámi's notices 
of Khwájah Muhammad Bábá Sammási 
and Bahäu'ddin Nakshbandi to which 
I refer the render for those of the other 
doctors herein named, Hindaén acoord. 
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vicinity of Kagr i Hinduán, “ From this soil there comes the fragrance of a 
man that will soon måke the Kasr i Hinduan (Castle of Hinduán), be called 
the Kasri Aárifán (Castle of the Pious); till one day coming from the. 
house of (Sayyid) Amir Kulál and passing the castle, he exclaimed, '* The 
fragrance has increased—that man verily has been born.” On inquiry ib 
was found that three days had elapsed since the birth of the Khwájah. 
His father carried him to the Baba, who said that he would adopt him 
as his spiritual son, and turning to his friends said: This is the one 
whose fragrance I smolt, and who will be the spiritual guido of the world," 
To Amir Kulál he said; Withhold no care or kindness in tho bringing up 
of our son Baháu'ddin." His orders were carried ont. After a time 
when his fame grew, Bábá Sammási said to him: “ Your zeal has a loftier 
flight. You have my permission to go and beg of other souls.” Thore- 
upon he went to Kutham Shaykh! and attended his instruction, and 
profited by the guidance of Khalil Atá and realised his *burposo through 
the spiritual aid of Khwájah Abd u'l Khálik Ghujduwáni3 Tho sourco of 
his interior illumination was (the prophet) Khizr; his faith and discipline 
were derived from Khwájah Yüsuf Hamadäni. Khwäjah Yüsuf had four 
vicegerents, Khwájali Abdu'llah Barki, Khwájah Hasan Andaki,? Kliwájnh 
Ahmad Yasawi, and Khwájah Abdu'l Khálik Ghujduwáni. Khwájah 
Yusuf had received instruction from Shaykh Abú Ali Färmidi, and he 
from Shaykh Abu l Késim Gurgáaf. The latter was the disciplo of the 
following two personages, Junayd and Shaykh Abu' Hasan Khara- 
káni, and these of Bayazid Distámi, and Báyazid of tho Imám Jaafar ag- 
Sádik* The Imam was himself nourished from two sources; on the ono 


8ST 


ing to Yáküt, is a stream between in Väküt's time, was still to be geen the 


Kháüzistán and Arráján, flowing through 
a district bearing that name. The prefix 
kagr, or castle, is given to many places in 
Yákáts work, bat omitted in this in- 
stanco. Amir Kuläl was the Khalifah 
or vicar, of Bábá Sammásí, 

1 He was one of the Turkish Shaykhs 
and his reception of Bahéu'ddin is 
noticed by Jémf. 

3 Ghujduwán is a small town in 
Bokhära. Yakut. 

8 Andak is ten parasangs from Bokh · 
irk, Fármid is one of the towns of 
Tús. Kharakén is one cf the Bistám 
villages on the road to Astarébéd where, 


tomb of Abel Hasan who died on the 
10th of Muharram, A. H. 425 (A. D. 
1033), at tho age of 73. 

The Imam Abú Abdu'llah Jasfar ag, 
Sádik (the Veracious), fourth iu descent 
from ,Mi-b-Abí Talib” born A. II. 80 
(A. D. 699) ; died and buried at Moding 
A. H. 148 (A. D. 765). The same tomb 
contains the hodics S£ bis fathor Mahd. 
al-Békir, his grand father Ali Zaynu'l 
Aibidin and his grand-father's unole 
al-Hasan, son of Ali. “How rich & 
tomb,” says Ibn Khallikéo, “in genero- 
sity and nobility.” 
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side from his father Muhammad Bakir, and he, from his father Imám Zayn- 
I Aibidin, and he from his grand-parent the Indi Husayn, and on 
the other from his mother’s father Kásim-b-Mubammad-b-Abü Bakr, and 
Kásim from Salmän al-Färsi (the companion) and Salmán! from Abü 
Bakr, 

It is said that Khwájah Bahau’ddin had neither a slave nor a hand- 
maid, and when asked the reason of this, ho replied that (* the maintenance 
of) bondage was incompatible with the profession of a religious teacher.” 
They inquired of him: “To what stage does your spiritual ancestry go 
back?" He replied, No one reaches any stage by virtue of a spiritual 
ancestry.” On the night of Monday, 3rd Rabii’ I, A. H. 791, (4th March, 
A. D. 1389) he disburdened himself of his elemental body. 

Tho caso of these orders is similar to that of the four schools of theo- 
logy. Any one reaching the rank of Mujtahid may become a doctrinal 
authority, and thtre is no difficulty in the rocognition of this as fourfold. 

But it is better that I should desist from further details and seek tho 
divine mercy by mentioning the Saints of God. In the following enu- 
meration, under the title of “ Saints,” I havo recorded the names of forty- 


eight only among thousands, and make this a means towards tho attain- 
ment of eternal bliss, 


Snavkm Bars Raty 


Was the son of Nagr at-Tabrindi ;? his patronymic was Abu'l Rizá, 
In the time of Ignoranco ho was born at Tabrindah and went to Hijáz 


— geet 


l Ho was a froedman of Muhammad; him by the last of tho monks. He is 
his name Abú Abdu'llah Salman al-Khayr, snid to have been one of tho most learned, 
or tho Good, a native of Tayy, ono of the pious and liberal of the companions, 
villages of Ispahin; others say from and to have advised Muhammad to dig 
Ráma Hurmuz. His father was head- the ditch or entrenchment round Medina 


man of the village and a Maginn. The when attacked by Jews of Al-Nadhir 
you:h fled from his home and fell in and Kuraydha. He died at Madáin in 


with some mouks, in whose company he A. H. 31, and according to others in 86 
remained till their death. The Inst of (A. D. 655). An-Nawawí remarks that 
them directed him to go to Hijaz and the learned are unanimous that ho 


foretold the coming of a prophet. Ha lived to tho age of 250 years and somo 
travelled thithe: with some Arabs who say three hundred and fifty. This un- 
sold him to a Jew of Kuraydha at Wadi’! animity is, indeed, wonderful, 

Kura, who took him to Medina. There 3 This is perhaps Tabarhindah (see 
he met Muhammad and recognised his vol. I. p. 316). Badáoni makes this place 
prophetio mission, from his signet ring, the head.quarters of Raja Jaypál, the 
and from an alms twioo offered to him antagonist of Mabmüd of Ghazni. Fe. 
whioh were tho threo signs announced to rishta states that the territories of Jay- 
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and saw the Prophet, and after many wanderings retarned to India. Many 
accepted the Sach he related, while others rejected them as tho gazzae 
lity of senile age. He died at Tabarindah, in A. H. 700 (A. D. 1300-1), and 
was there buried. Shaykh Ibn i Haje Askaláni, Majdu'ddin Firozäbädi, 
Shaykh Alá u' ddaulah as Simnani, Khwájah Muhammad Pársá aud many 
pious individuals acknowledged and commended him. 


Kuwinm Muinu'ppix Hasan Cisuri 


Was the son of Ghiyásu'ddin Hasan and a Sayyid in descent from 
both Hasan and Husayn, and was born in A, H. 537 (A. D. 1142), in tho 
village of Bus, of the province of Siſistän. 

At the age of fifteen he lost his father. Ihrähim Kahandazi, a man 
absorbed in divine things, regarded him with an erg of favour and set 
aflame the gathercd harvest of worldliness with tho fire of divine ardoar, 
and guided him in his quest. In Harün, a village of *Níshápür, he at- 
tended Khwajah Othman Chishti, and practised a mortified life and re- 
ceived the habit of Khalifah or vicegerent. Subsequently he reached 
a higher degree of perfection and was spiritually benefited by Shaykh 


pal extended from Sarhind to Lamghan, 
The position of Tabarhindah I cannot 
determine. In the acconnt of Baba 
Ratn given in tho Isdbah fi tamyfz if- 
Sthdbah (Becta institutio do distinc- 
tione inter socios prophets), he is snid 
to have lived in a villago near Delhi 
(p. 1098). Ibn Hajr Askaldni, the 
author of this work, docs not quito 
bear out the statement of Abu) Fazl. 
Bäbi Ratn pretonds that ho lived to 
the age of 700 years by virtue of a 
blessing of Muhammad, whom as a strip- 
ling he saw tending camels and carried 
in his arms over a stream between 
Jaddah and Mecca. which the lad could 
not cross. The youth then three times 
prayed for his long life. Baba Ratn 
again visited Mecca and thero found in 
the Prophet, tho yonth of his first visit, 
and again three times the blessing of 
old age was invoked upon bim. Various 
accounts place his death in A. H. 596, 
612 and 682. Nothing appears to have 
been known of him till tllo end of the 


sixth or beginning of tho seventh cen. 
tury of the Flight, and Asknlání says that 
if his statement wero truo, the carlier 
centaries would havo heard something 
of him. Ad-Dnhobi has no words too 
strong to condemn him ns a flagrant im- 
poster whoso lies inspired by tho father 
of them, wero credited by fools. Tho 
specimens given in Askalanii’s account 
fally boar out this condemnation, bat 
as fictions they are amusing. 

l This is tho orthography of Yáķút, 
but he says the rd or relators of tra- 
dition common!y pronounce it Kuhundas, 
tho Arabicised form of 30 es or "the old 
Fort.” Thisis no doubt the correct form, 
There aro many of this name, e. gu in 
Bokhára, Samarkand, Herét, Balkh, Marr, 
Nishápür and gther places, and it is ap · 
pliod, ho says, to the citadels of tho large 
towns and not to isolated forts, He gives 
the names of several persone with this- 
cognomen, but no Ibráhim, Seo F'erishte's 
account of this saint. 
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Abdu'l Kadir Jílí and other holy men. In the year that Mu'izzu'ddín 
Mon. took Delhi (A. H. 589, A. D. 1193), he arrived atlthat city, and with 
a view of a life of seclusion withdrew to Ajmer and there inspired the 
same zeal among numerous disciples by his own efficacious will. He 
Shared the reward of a heavenly kingdom on Saturday, the 6th of 
Rajab, A. H. 633 (18th March 1236). His resting place is at the foot 
of the hilly range of that district and is visited to this day by high and 
low. 


Suavku ALi Gmazwavi HAJÓBARÍ. 


His patronymic was Abu) Hasan. His father was Othmán-b-Abi Ali 
Jullábí. He lived secluded from ordinary worldly concerns and obtained 
a high degree of knowledge. An account of him is given in the Kashfu'l 
Mahjúb li Arbdbil Kulub (delectio eorum qui relata sunt in favorem 
eordatorum).! Tu this work he says, “I followed in this path Shaykh 
Abu'l Fazl-b-Hasan al Khatlí. His resting place is in Láhor. 


Suavkmg Husayn Zansknt3 
A man of extensive erudition. Khwájah Mu'in'nddin attended his 
instructions at Lahór where his tomb is, and which is visited by many 
to the gain of their eternal welfare. 


Smavkg Baníu'ppiN Zakanivé? 


Was the son of Wajihu'ddin Muhammad-b-Kamálu'ddín Ali Sháh 
Kurayshí, and was born at Kót Karor, near Multan, in A. H. 565 (A. D. 


— M— Dën —Ó— 2 $a" 


l A work on Süfism by Shaykh Abel 
Hasan Ali b, Othmán al Ghaznavi. Khatli 


lion tankahs to his son Sadru'ddín, besides 
other furniture and goods which the latter 


is the relative adjective of Khatlän, a 
province in Transoxiana near Samar- 
kand. Yáküt says that some pronounce it 
Khutlán which is wrong, Khattal being 
a village on the road to Khurasin going 
from Baghdad iü the vicinity of Das- 
kirah. 

8 Zanjín is a largo town in the Jabal 
disiriot betweem it and Asarbijén, near 
Abhar and Kazwín. Yakut. 

3 The text duplicates the K which 
is not admissible, and ia corrected in 
the Errata. He is briefly noticed by 


Jémí. Ferishta who has a long mono- 


graph on him, says that he left soven mil- 


gave away on the very first day of pos- 
session. Being asked why he so disposed 
of wealth amassed by his father and given 
in dne measure to the poor, he replied 
that his father had sufficiently conquered 
himself to have no fear of an improper 
use of it, wherens he himself, not so 
advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temp- 
tation. Taking the silver tankah at 
4d.. according to the computation of 
Nizámu'ddm Bakshi, (Briggs, I. 432), 
this sum would be equal to £116, 666 
pounds sterling. The word fankah snc- 
ceeded the appellations of dindr and 
dirham of the earlier kings, and the 


^ 
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1169-70). His father died when he was a child; he grew iu wisdom 
and studied in Tüján and Iran. «He received his doctrine from Sha 

Shihábu'ddin Suhrawardi at Baghdad and reached the degree of vice- 
gerent, He was on terms of great friendship with Shaykh Farid (u'ddín) 
Shakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerable time. Shaykh (Fakhr- 
u'ddín) l'ráki and Mir Husayni were his disciples, On tho 7th of Safar, 
A. H. 665 (7th November 1266), an aged person of serene aspect sent in to 
hima sealed letter by the hand of hisson Sadru'ddín. Ho rend it and gave 


up the ghost, and a loud voice was heard from tho four corners of tho town: 


“ Friend is united to Friend.” His resting place is in Multán. 


Kotso'ppin Baxutyar KAxi! 


Was the son of Kamálu'ddin Misa and came from U'sh of Farghánah. 
He lost his father* when very young and privileged by the vision of (the 
Prophet) Khizr was keenly desirous of meeting with a spiritual guide 
till the arrival in Ush of Khwájah Mu'ínu'ddín. At tho age of eighteen 
he received his doctrine and became a vicegeront. He profited by tho 
instruction of many saints at Baghdad and other places, In the desire of 
meeting with a holy director he came to India and for a time attended 
Shaykh Baláu'ddín Zakariyá. He arrived in Delhi in the reign of Shams- 
u'ddín Altmish. The Khwájah (Mu'iuu'ddin) went thero on a visit to 
him and after a little, left him and returned. He was of great service to 
the people in general. He died on the 14th of Rabii’ I, A. H. 633 (Satur- 
day, 27th November, A. D. 1235). His tomb is in Delhi where it is visited 
by all classes, 


Snarxn Fanipu'ppí GANJ I SHAKKAR 
Was the son of Jamálu'ddin Sulaymán,* a descendant of Farrukh 


Shah Kábulí His birthplaco was the village of Khotwal, near Multán, 


tankah was divided into dëng and jítals. 
Sher Shéh changed tl:e name of tankah 
to rupaiya or rupee, adopted by Akbar. 
The tankah, according to Ferishta in 
Aléa'duin’s time, was equal to 60 italo, 
(a j(tal being about equal to a paisa) 
but in Mhd. Taghlak’s time was not 
worth more than 16 jftals. At its pro- 
per standard it was probably about 
the same value as the rupee which in 
Akbars day was of 1745 gr. of pure 
silver. Queen Elizabeth's shilling con- 
tained 888. gr. of pure wilrer. The 
rupeo of Akbar was, therefore, worth 


gen 


1. 2. 11}. d.'of English money of his 
time. Seo Elphinstone’s Hist. Ind. B. 
VII, and noto on Akbar's coinage. 

l See, Vol. ii, p. 800, n72. Tho date 
of his death in Ferishta is Monday 
night, the 14th of Rabii’ I., A.H. 634. 
His father died whon he was 1 year 
6 months old. 

3 Tho izdfut after JOY is an error. 

8 The text has Wednesday morning, 
but this, according to Prinsep's Tables, 
must be an error, 

4 T adopt the variant which is confirm. 
ed by Ferishte. The text has Salade 
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In hia early youth he followed the common course of studies. At Multin 

he met Khwájah Kutbu'ddín, went with him to Delhi dnd was instructed in 
his doctrine, Some authorities state that he did not accompany him to 
Delhi, but took his leave on the way and hastened to Kandahár and 
Sistän, where he set himself to the garnering of knowledge. He 
then came to Delhi and put himself under disciplinary rule. He had 
many warrings with tbe spirit in which he eventually triumphed. When 
Khwájah Kutbu'ddin was on the point of death, there were present Kázi 
Hamídu'ddin Nágori, Shaykh Badru'ddin Ghazuavi and many other holy 
men, They agreed that tho habit and other personal belongings of tho 
dying man should be committed to Shaykh Faridu'ddin. The Shaykh who 
was then at the town of Jhánsi, on hearing this, went to Delhi, and taking 
possession of the trast, returned. He was the source of blessings to many 
people. He bade farowell to this fleeting world on the 5th of Muharram, 
A. H. 668! (Monday, 5th September 1269), at (Pak) Pattan in the Pan- 
jab, which at that time was called Ajodhan. 


Snayka Sapru'ppin Adair 


Was the son of Shaykh Daháu'ddín, During his father’s life-time he 
reached tho highest degree of sanctity. Sayyids Fakhru'ddín I'ráki and 


— ——À———— a 


and Jalád for Jamal as a variant. 
Ferishta has Kamál, Tho namo Khotwdl 
in tho text has several variants, but 
Ferishta accords with this rending. 
Ferishta givos various accounts of tho 
derivation of his epithet Ganj i Shakkar, 
(the teroasure-house of sweets). Ouco 
on going to ace his spiritual direotor, 
being weak from fasting, his foot slipped 
and he fell in tho mad; it being the 
rainy sensou. Some of the mud entored 
his mouth and was changed into sugar. 


their balos that they might sell with 
profit. He did so, and on their arrival 
the sacks were discovered to bo full of 
sugar. A third account is that hig 
mother knowing his sweet tooth. told 
him when ho was a child, that tho 
Almighty gave sweets to thoso who 
said their morning prayers, and at night 
ag a reward surreptitiously put some 
sugar, wrapped in paper, under hig 
pillow. Whon he was 12 years of age 
she thought it time to discontinue thig 


His director, vv his arrival, had preter- 
natural intuition of the event, aud told 
him that the Almighty had, probably, 
designed him to be a store-houso of 
sweet things and would preserve him 
in this oondition On his retarn homo, 
he found that this epithet had spread 
among the people who designated him 
by it. Another account is that meeting 
with some banjárás who were taking 
‘galt to Delhi, they asked him to bless 


cueat, but the sugar still continued to 
be miraculously supplied. 

1 The text gives Saturday as the day 
of the week, bat this is not in accord 
with Prinsep's Tables. According to 
Ferishta, Thureday, the Sth of Muharram, 
A. H. 7C0, an error of a century by a 
slip, as he gives the date of his birth as 
A. H. 584, and his age at death 95, which 
would fix the date of death in A. H, 679. 
Beale gives A. H. 664 


Mir Husayn were his disciples, He died in Multán, whey, Nizámu'ddin 
in A. H. 709 (A. If 1309). ° | 
NizAuv'DbDix AurIVI. 


ness. 


His name was Muhammad and lie was tho son of Ahmad ] A wl 
who came from Ghaznin to Badáon in A. H. 632 (A. D. 1231-355. ^; EM 
Nigámu'ddín was born. For atime ho went through the ordinary cot te 
of studies and recoived the epithet of Nizám al-Buhhdth, or the Contro. 
versialist, and Mahfil Shikan, tho Assembly-ronter. At the ago of twenty 
he went to Ajodhan and became the disciplo of Farídu'ddín Gnnj i Shakkar 
and obtained the key of tho treasury of inward illumination, llo was 
then sent to Delhi to instruct tho people, and mauy uuder his direction 
attained to the heights of sanctity, such as Shaykh Nasíru'ddin Muhammad 
Chirágh i Dihlí, Mir Khusrau, Shaykh Alän'l Hakk, Shaykh Akhi Siráj, 
in Bengal, Shaykh Wajihu'ddin Yüsuf in Chandéri, Shaykh Yakib and 
Shaykh Kamal in Málwah, Maulind Ghiyás, in Dhár, Manláná Muyhig, 
in Ujjain, Shaykh Husain, in Gujarat, Shaykh Barhénw'ddin Gharib, 
Shaykh Muntakhab, Khwájal Hasan, in the Dekhan. Ho died in the 
forenoon of Wednesday, the 18th Rabii’ II, A. H, 725 (3rd April 1325), 
His tomb is in Delhi.! 

Sark Rukxv'pnix 

Was the son of Sadru'ddín Aárif and the snccessor of his ominont 
grandfather, At the time when Sultan Katbu’ddin (Mubárnk Sháh 
Khilji, (A. H. 717. A. D. 1317), regarded Shaykh Nizämu'ddin with dis- 
favour, he summoned Shaykh Ruknu'ddín from Multán in tho hope of 
disturbing his influonce. On his arrival near Delhi he met Shaykh Nigám- 
u'ddin. Kutbu'ddin on receiving tho Shaykh (Ruknwddin) asked him 
* Who among the people of the city was the foremost in going ont to meet 
him f“ He replied : " The most eminent person of his age.” By this happy 
answer he removed the king’s displeasure.4 His rystingplaco id Multan. 


——— —— 


1 “In Ghiyáspür,' says Ferishta, Bilhi dúr ast: Delhi in still far off. 
* which is one of the quarters of new Del- Beforo tho king's arriyal :3 Delhi while at 
hi” He relates that Ghiyágu'ddin Taghlak Aſglanpär, tho building which had boen 
Bháh who then reigned at Delhi, though raised by Alaf Khán for his reception, 


4 


outwardly treating Nizämu'ddin with fell apon the king, and crnshed him in 
consideration, was in reality displeased the ruins, in’ Rabii’ I., A. H. 725. The 
with him. When about to return from proverb Dilhi dir ast owes ita origin ta 
his expedition to Bengal he sent a this evont. , 

message to the Shaykh directing him $ Ferishta who narrates the whole 
not to await his arrival in Delhi, aud that story in his memoirs of Nigámu'ddín, 
henceforth he was no longer to remain does not mention this incident, 


in Ghiyigpür. The Shaykh replied, hanńs 
47 
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In his early yo Buren Jar£tu'ppiu Tannfzí 


“he met Eby, disciplo of Said Tabrizi- Aftor some $anderings, ho fell 


his doof aykh Shihäbu'ddin Suhrawardi and by his zealons servien 
Delhi the office of vicegerent. Ho was on terms of intimacy with 


wé HI Kutbu'ddin and Shaykh Baháu'ddín Zakariyá. Shaykh Najm- 
rddin Sughra, who was Shaykh o) Islám at Delhi, bore enmity against 
him and maliciously incited a disreputable woman to accuse the Shaykh 
of incontinence. Through the miraculous powers of Shaykh Bahäu'ddin 
Zakariyá, the falschood of the chargo was established, Ile then went to 
Bengal. llis tomb i8 in the port of Dov Mahal. 


Bern Sri Bapunt. 


His birthplace was Oudh. He lived a life of extraordinary abstrac- 
tion, heedless of all save the worship of God. [t is said that Khwájalt 
Kutbu‘ddin and hê, with a number of others, were taken prisuners by tho 
Mughals. Hunger and thirst drove the captives to the greatest straits, 
Tt was then that the Khwäjah, by supernatural powor, drew forth from 
his wallet warm cakes (kak), with which he supplied each one of the party, 
while tho Safi gave them all to drink from his broken water-vessel 
(badhná). From this circumstance tho Khwajah was called Kák/, aud 
the other Budi. 


Kuwadsan Kara 


Ono of tho greatest of tho ascctics. He lived apart from worldly 
intercourse and passed his days in ruinod places. Kliwájah Kutbu'ddín 
Ushi sent him the habit of a recluse, which he look and threw into the 
fire, The bearer reviled him to the Khwajah who replied, “Go and 
demand it back, so that thou mayest know what has in reality happened.” 
When ho made his request, Khwajah Karak said, “ Go, and take ont a 
cloak from the fireplace, but only your own.” When he went to look, he 
found that habit among many others, aud repented of his conduct. His 
tomb is at Karrah,? Mäuikpür. 


Buren Nix’ popis Arve Mvarvap.4 


Ho stood in the relation of a disciple to his maternal uncle Shaykh 
Shihabu’ddin Ahtiad Ghaznavi and flourished during the reign of Shams 


——— 


1 Beo p. 808, n. 2, Vol. I, Fírós Khilji, and his tomb ig stated to 

3 Var. Kayak. be at Karrah. 

8 Seo Vol. II. p. 167, n.2. This per- * Tho text inadvertontly omite the 
monnge is mentioned by Forishta in his M in Muayyad. His life is briefly given 


&teount of the reign of Jalaélu’ddin | in Ferishta. 
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mish, Khwäjah Kutbo'ddin Ushi and Shaykh Nizámu'ddín 
considgred an interview with him as a great happiness. — 


A i3 Buren Naifno'ppfs. Mogawvap 
3 iple of Shaykh Badru'ddin Firdausi of Samarkand, who 
„A or vicegorent of Shaykh Sayfa'ddin Bakharzi,! who 
e relation to Shaykh Najmu'ddín Kubra. From thence ho 
Land for a time directed the consciences of men, and thero 
me say that he and Shaykh l'mädn'ddin Tüsí were tho disciples 


Aegerents of Shaykh Ruknu'ddín Firdausi. 
K Az Hanipu'poin® Néuoní 

Was tho son of Atáu'ddín of Bokhärä, where he was born. In the 
reign of Mu'izzn'ddin Sain he eame to Delhi with his father, aud for threo 
years held the office of Kazi at Nägor. Unexpectedly tho desire of a 
life of retirement seized him. Abandoning the world he journeyed to 
Baghdad and became the disciple of Shaykh Shihabu'ddin Suhrawardf. 
There he entered into intimate friendship with Khwajah Kntbu'dldín and 
after travelling to Hijaz came to Delhi. He died on the night of the 5th 
of Ramazan, A. II. 61$ (Sunday, Mh November, A. D, 1210) without any 
previous illness, He is buried in Delhi. 


Bn? Hauípu'ppix Brei or N&aon 


Was the son of Shaykh Ahmad. In liis early youth he was handsome 
and rich, but in pursuit of tho truth he abandoned the world and applied 
himself to the practice of austerities, He wore the mantle of discipleship 
under Khwájah Mu'ínu'ddín and attained a high degree of perfection, Ho 
was styled Sultán w't-Térikin, the King of Recluses, Ho rolled up tho 
carpet of life on the 29th Rabii’ IT, A. H. 673 (31st October 1274). His 
restingplace is in Nágor.* 


e 
Snarky Nasinuppix. MtTAWAKKIT, 


Was the brother and disciple of Shaykh Faridu'ddin Ganj i Shakkar, 
Shaykh Nizámu'ddín used to say:“ When I left Badaon for Delhi desiring 


—— — — —ä—4—ũ᷑ — —— —E— — He em m AN 


1 Békharj, according to Yakut, is a and Sadru'ddín for Hamidu'ddin, and 
tract between Nísábür and Herat con- | in two MSS tho word Nui is omitted, 
taining numerous villages, the original Thia and the preceding name appear to 
name being Bád harsah, tho quarter | be confounded, and [nm unablo to decides 
whence the wind blows.’ Tho deriva- tho question of identity, 
tion is scarcely accurate as tu meaning. | * The Sarkér of Nagor is in Márwér, 
$ Var. Sadru'ddin. t. Beo Vol. II. p. 270, 
8 One variant reads Ke for Shaykb, ` 
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to pay my respects to Ganj i Shakkar, I met Najibu’ddin and was mneh 
“Mafted by his society.” He died ou the 9th of Rémazaa, A. H. 660. 
(27th July 1261). 
Smavrkg Bapnv'ppíN 


His birthplace was Ghaznah.! In a dream he received the disciple. 
ship of Khwájah Kutbu'ddin U'shí, and abandoning all, undertook the toil 
of a journey in quest of the holy man. In Delhi his desires were fulfilled 
and he received the office of vicegerent. Kazi Hámidu'ddin, Shaykh Farid 
u'ddín Ganji Shakkar, Sayyid Mubarak Ghaznavi, Mauláná Majdu'ddin 
Jurjani, Shaykh Ziyáu'ddín Dihlavi, and other eminent personages receiv- 
ed the blessing of his instructions, In his old age when he was unable 
to move, the sound of a hymn would excite him to ecstasy and he wonld 
dunce like a youth. When asked how it was that the Shaykh could dance 
notwithstanding his decrepitude, he replied: “ Where is the Shaykh? It 
is Love that dances.” His resting-place is at the foot of his own master's 
grave, 


Smavkg Dapgu'ppfN ISHAE 


Was tho son of Minhäju'ddin Bokhari, but some say he was the son 
of Ali-b-Ishak, of Delhi, whero ho was born, He went through the 
usual course of studies, but some speculative difficulties not being solved 
in this country he sot out for Bokhárá. At Ajodhan, in intercourse with 
Ganj i Shakkar, his doubts wero removed, and becoming his disciple he set 
himself to mortify his senses. The Shaykh conferred on him the distinc- 
tion of being both his vicegerent and his son-in-law. He was buried in 


that place. 

Suavkg Nasizu’opfn Cuináamn-1-Dinraví, og tug Lampe or Dear. 

His name was Mahmüd and his birthplace Delhi. He was the dis- 
ciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nizämu'ddin Auliyá. He departed from 
this world tbat all must leave on tho Ist of Ramazin, A. H. 757, (2nd Sept. 
1356). 

Bnp Smakar (o’ppin) or Pater? 

His patronymic was Abu Ali Kalandar. He lived as a recluse and 

in one of his writings ho says of himself: “ At the age of forty I came 


— ——— a aa 


1 Abu’! Faal writes indifferently Ghas- mer the vulgar pronunciation, and the 
nah and Ghasnin. Yáķút oalls the for- latter correct. 
3 See Vol. L p. 548, n. 94. 
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to Delhi and received instruction under Khwájah Kutbu'ddin. Mauláná 
Wajthu'ddin Päili, yManláná Sadm'ddin, Mauláná Fakhru'ddin Náfjg« 
Maulänä Nágiru'ddín, Mauláu& Mu'Ínu'ddín Danlatabidi, Maulind Najib- 
addin Samarkandi, Mauliné Kutbu'ddín of Mecca, Mauláná Ahmad 
Khansárí and other learned men of the day gavo mo a license to tench 
and to pronounce judicial decisions, which offices I exercised for twenty 
years. Unexpectedly I received a call from God, and throwing all my 
learned books into the Jumna, I set out on travel. In Roumelia! I fel] in 
with Shamsu'ddín Tabrizi and Mauláná Jalálu'ddín Rümi who presentod 
mo with a robe and turban and with many books, which in their presence 
I threw into the river. Subsequently I came to Panipat and there livod 
as a recluse,” His tomb is there. 


Suayku. AHMAD. 


His birthplace was Nahrwálah, commonly known ens Pattan? Ho 
became the disciple of Hamidu'ddin Nágóri and attained tho high rank 
of a vicegerent; Shaykh Baháu'ddin Zakariyá who was dificult to please, 
much commended him, He was buried at Badáon, 


Suen Jarki, 


Was the son of Sayyid Mahméd-b-Sayyid Jalálu'ddfn Bokhári? IIe 
was universally known as Mukhdúm i Jahdniydn (lord of mankind), 

He was born on the Shab-i-Bardt, 14th Shaabin, A. II. 707, (7th Feb., 
A. D. 1307). - Ho was tho disciplo of his father and received a vico- 
gerency from Shaykh Ruknu'ddín Abu) Fath Suhrawardi, It is said 
that he journeyed much and had intercourse with Imám Yafai and many 
others. He visited Shaykh Nastro’ddin Chiragh i Dihlavi, and became a 
vicegerent in the Chisht family. He put off his carthly body on Thars- 
day, the Td-i-Kurbän, 10th Zil Hijjah, A. H. 783, (2nd Feb. A. D. 
1383). He was buried al Uchh, near Multän.“ 


— 


— 


date of this oclipso, The tomb is still 
visited by pilgrims. 


1 Rám, a vague term. It may mean 
Turkey or Asia Minor. 


3 See Vol. II. p.262. 
8 His memoir is given by Ferishta. 
& See Chron. Pathan Kings. Thomas, 


' p. 94. where the mansolenm of the 


Makhdüm is described by Munshi Mohan 
Pál as a very poor structure, raised about 
seven feot from the ground. A Persian 
inscription with the proverbial veracity 
of an epitaph, describes the darkness 
of the world at his death, And gives the 


According to Beal ho is tho founder 
of the Malang and Jalálíya Fakírs, and 
his momoira, called tho Kitáb-i-Kutbi, 
havo been written by one of his dis» 
ciples. Ho adds that a popular belief 
prescribes the eating of tho earth of bis 
tomb as acw% for folly. It would oer- 
tainly be unimpeaohable evidence of the 
malady. 
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Saarku Suararv’ppin Munirt 
e 


"Was the son of Yahya-b-Isráíl, the head of the Chishtis. He was 
instructed under Ganji Shakkar. His childhood passed, he practised a 
life of austerity in the hills, and in the desire of seeing Shaykh Nizám 
Auliyá, he went to Delhi with his eldest brother, Shaykh Jalálu'ddíu 
Muhammad. The Shaykh meanwhile had died, but othors affirm that ho 
saw him and by his direction went to Najibu'ddin Firdausí, and after 
discipleship became his vicogerent. Shaykh Shamsu'ddin Muzaffar of 
Balkh and Shaykh Jalälu'ddin Awadhí, called also Jamal Kitäl, received 
the vicegerency from him. He left many works, and amongst them his 
writings on the mortification of the spirit are in use as exercises. His 
burial-place is in Behar. 


Sne JaMALU DDÍN Hansawi 


Was the descendant of Abú Hanifah of Küfah. His profession was 
to deliver discourses and pronounce judical decisions, but renouncing this 
office he became the disciple of Shaykh Farid Ganji Shakkar and reach- 
ed a high degree of virtue. To whomsoever the Shaykh Farid gave a 
certificate of vicegerency, he would send him to Jamálu'ddíu on whoso 
approval the cettificato took effect. If he did not approvo the Shaykh 


would say that what Jamal tore up Farid could not repair. He was buried 
in Hánsi. 


Suan MADÁÉR 


His title was Badii'u'ddin. High and low throughout Hindustan 
have great devotion to him and attest his great sanctity. They say 
that he was the disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Tayfüri Bistami, He 
never woro garmouts of rich texture and he held aloof from men. 
Every Monday his doors used to be open and a crowd of suppliants 
collected. As the people respectfully kept back, it was his custom to 
recite some story in which thoso who sought advice received their answer; 
and whoever hard the response which befitted his case, he rose blessiug 
him. Strange tales are told of him. The Madári order tako their origin 
from him. His resting-place is in Makanpir. ) 

On the -anhivergwy of his decease every year, crowds of people from 
distant parts flock thither, carrying banners of all colours, and recite his 
praises. Kazi Shihábu'ddin in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Sharki! had a 
quarrel with him of which he found reason to repent. 


L Seo Vol. Il. p. 169. 
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Suavkn Nór Kri Ai 


Was the son of Shaykh Alaul Hakk. His trmo namo is Shagi 
Nüru'ddin Ahmad-b-O’mar Asad, and he was born at Láhor. He was 
the disciple and vicegerent of his eminent father, who received the vice 
gerency from Shaykh Akli Siraj. He in some degroo attained to the know- 
ledge of the Ineffable Mystery and became a mystic of exalted degroo, as 
his works and some of his letters, in themselves, testify. Shaykh Hngám- 
u'ddin Mänikpüri was his vieegerent, Ho died in A. II. 808 (A. D., 1405), 

"and was buried at Panduali. 


Bask Teg&x. Macunant 


Was born at Delhi and was the diseiple of Haji Shaykh Muhammad 
Kimi His line of succession through some fow intermediaries, traces 
hack to Junayd. Shaykh Ahmad Khattü? thus writes: “E went to 
Delhi in his company, He showed mo his old dwelling awd said : “At tho 
aga of twelve I set out in search of spiritual help from saintly sonia 
and chosing the vocation of a recluse received instruction from many 
eminent persons, and in the city of Kim, in Mauritania, and in intercourse 
with Shaykh Muhammad who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 1 attained 
to the desiro of my heart, and became a vicegerent,” He returned to 
Delhi in the reign of Sultán Muhammad who received him with much 
honour, Khwájah Mu'ínu'ddín instructed him in a vision to retire to Khattü 
in seclusion, and ho followed this direction. 


Suarkn Ansan kum, 


His title was Jamálu'ddin and he was born at Delhi, in A. H. 737 
(A. D. 1336), of a noble family of that city. Ho was tho disciple and 
vicegerent of Baba Ishak Moghrabi, His name was Nagivn'ddin, By s 
freak of fortune he was carried away from his dwelling in a tempest of 
wind. Aftera time he was blessed with the instruction of Babé Ishiik 
Maghrabi and garnered a store of secular and thtological learning. In 
Däeclen of Sultáu Ahmad Gujarati (A. D. 1411-43), he came to Gujarat 
where all classes received him with respect and were loud in, his praise, 
He subsequently travelled in Arabia and Persia and met many eminent 
doctors. He was buried in Sarkhech, near Abmadábád, 


Engt SapnU'ppfs 


Was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Kabír-b-Sayyid Jalálu'ddin Bokhári, 
and was commonly known as Rájü Mitál5 He was, the disciple and vice- 
Pw MEN LI AD 
1 Var. Kashmini, Kasímf. Hasayn Bokhari, for the history of the 
3 See Vol. II. p. 241. 4 family. 

8 Soe  Ferishta under Jalélu'ddín 
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gerent of his father and received also the latter distinction from his 
Qrother Makhdám-i-Jahániyán and Shagkh Ruknu'ddiy Abu'l-Fath. Sultíu 
Firoz held him in great honour, He slept his last sleep in A. H. 806 
(A. D. 1403). 


Suavkg ALAu'DpDix MUHAMMAD 


Was the grandson of Shaykh Faridu’ddin Ganj i Shakkar, and son 
of Badru'ddín Sulaymán. He was a man of a holy and commendable life 
and attained to great spiritual eminence. On.his decease Sultán Muham-e 
mad Tughlak built a mausoleum over his remains, 


Bum Muyammap Ge’sipardz (LONG HAIR) 


Was the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nasiru'ddín Chirágh-i. 
Dihlí. Ho became proficient in theology and secular knowledge and by 
the direction of his spiritual guide went from Delhi to the Dekhan, where 
he was received with honour by high and low. He died in A. H. 825 
(A. D. 1421-2), and was buried at Kulbargah.! 


Kurn-1-AXLAX, 

His patronymic was Abú Muhammad, and his title Burhánu'ddín. 
Ho was the son of Shah Muhammad-b-Sayyid Jalálu'ddín Makhdúm 
t-Jahdniydn, and was born in A. H. 790 (A. D, 1388). He was the dis- 
ciple of hia illustrious father and received the vicegerency from Shaykh 
Ahmad Khattü. In the reign of Sultan Muhammad (Shah Karim, A. D. 
1443-51), the descendant of Sultan Muzaffar Shah by two removes, by 
order of his father he came to Gujarat and there became eminent in secular 
and speculative learning. He died in A. H. 857 (A. D. 1453). His tomb 
is in Batwah,? near Ahmadabad. 

Suín Ain, 

His name was Sayyid Muhammad, he was the son of Kutb-i-Adlam 
and was born on the 9th of Zu'lkaadah, A. H. 817 (1sth January 1415) 
He was the disciple of his father from whom he received the vicegerency 
and attained td eminent sanctity. Extraordinary miracles are related of 


him. His days came to an end os the 20th Jumáda IL, A. H. 880 (21st 
Oct. 1475). He lies buried at Rasülábád, near Ahmadabad. 
s t 


Suavkg KuTBU' DDIN 


. Was the son of Shaykh Burhánu'ddín-b-Shaykh Jamälu'ddin of Häüsi 
and the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nizámu'ddín Auliyá He 


— 


1 Gulbarga in the map of the Gazetteer. 3 See Vol., II. p. 361, 
*Kulburgs, in Keith Johnstone. 3 Beo p. 340. 
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lived apart from men and took no presents from princes, Sultán Muham- 
mad in person wens to Hänsi and brought him to Delhi. Ho is burighat 
Hänsi. 


Snare Ani Payrav 


Was the son of Mauláná Ahmad Maháyamí. IIe becamo proficient 
in worldly and spiritual knowledge and explained tho mysteries aftor the 
manner of Shaykh Muhyi’ddin Arabi. IIe has loft many works on theo- 

* logy, but most of them are no longer extant. 


Burn Munausap Jauxpní 


Was the son of Sayyid Badh Uwaysi. Ho received instruction undor 
many holy men and was learned in spiritual and seenlar knowledge, 
Carried away by extravagance ho laid claim to be a Mahdi! and many 
followers gathered round him and numerous miracles are ascribed to him, 
He is the origin of the Mahdavís, From Jaunpür ho went to Gujardtand was 
much in favour with Sultan Mahmúd the Great. Tho narrow-mindedness 
of worldlings made India intolerable to him and ho resolved to pass into 
Persia, but died at Farrah and waa thoro buried. 


Kor Kuta, 


His name was Tüsuf and hia birthplaco Zafaräbäd. IIe was the 
disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hasan Táhir, surnamed Kamälu'! akk. 
Ho was also tho disciple of Haji Hamid who was tho vicegorent of Husám- 
uddin Mänikpüri. He acquired secular and theological learning. His 
spiritual guide, during his own lifetime, charged him with tho superinten- 
dence of his vicegerents, and at his death entrusted to his care his own aon 
Abdu'l Aziz. On the 15th of Safar, A. H. 900 (13th November 1494), ho 
rested from the troubles of the world. 

Min Saryip Au Kawa. 


His birthplace was Siwánah. Ho was the disciple and vicegerent 
of Baháu'ddin Jaunpürí Shattárí. Somo say that ho was instructed by 
Shaykh Kásá? Shattárí, while others affirm that his connection with all 
spiritual families can be correctly proved. Is tho year A H. 905 (A. D, 
1499), he passed from earth. His restingplace 18 Jaunpür. 


Kor Maysdp s tus 


Was the son of Shaykh Jálindha?-b-Muljsmmad Gujarátí. He was 
born in Birpür.“ He was the disciple of his father and receivedethe 
.... — CEN EE " 


1 See Vol. I. Biography of Abu'] Fas), 8 Vor. Jablend; Ch&nd, see Vol, I, 
p. v. P 106, 545. 
8 Var, Biet, Fáşil $ Var. Bherpár, Wasirpár, 
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mantle of vicegerency from Sháh Aflam. Divine love filled his heart and 
` far an edifying discourse fell from his lips. Front the ago of eleven 
he was spiritually illumined, aud wonderful accounts are given regarding 
him. On the 18th Rabii' IT. of the year (A. H. 942. A. D. 1535) in which 
the Emperor Humáyün defeated Bahádur (Sháh) of Gujarát, he passed 
to the other world and lies buried in Birpür. 


Saarka MAupüp at-Lért 


Was the disciple of Dábá Nizim Abdál He went throngh the usual 
course of studies for a time under Mauláná Abde"! Gliafür of Lar and 
sought spiritual guidanco from many souls, He was thoroughly versed 
in the methods of exposition and exegesis of tho schools and skilled in 
the complicated problems of philosophy, and ho had met Shah Niamat- 
u'llah Wali and Shah Kasim Anwar. He slept his last sleep in Ramazin 
A. H. 937 (A. D*1530). 


Suavkm Hast Anp’un Waunkp-AL-Dokunt, 


Shaykh Jalílu'ddin Bokhári had two sons. Makhdüm-i-Jahániyán 
was the son of Sayyid Mahmüd and this (Shaykh Haji) was descended 
from (the other son), Sayyid Ahmad. He was the disciple and pupil of 


Sayyid Sadru'ddin Bokhäri. Ho was versed in secular and speculative 
science, He died in A. H. 932 (A. D. 1525-20). 


Sraka Anpuip RazzÁk 
Was born at Jhanjhána! and was the disciple and vicegerent of 
Sháh Muhammad Hasan and tho son of Shaykh Hasan Tahir. At first 
he went through tho usual course of studies which he abandoned for s 
higher aim. Ho died in A. H. 949 (A. D. 1542), and was buried at 
Jhanjhána. 


„ SulrkH ABDU'L KuppUs. 


Ho asserted himself to bo a descendant of Abi Hanífah. He was the 
disciple of Shaykh Muhammad-b-Shaykh Aárif-b-Shaykh Ahmad Abd'ul 
Hakk. He acquired secular and spiritual learning and became eminent 
in theology. Many of hisemystical cayings are recorded. The Emperor 
Humáyün with q few of the learned, visited him in his cell and an animat- 
ed controversy took ‘placo. He folded up the carpet of his life in A. H. 
950 (A. D. 1543). He was buried at Gangoyah,* near Delhi. 


1 
— — —ö: ————————— 


1 In the Muzaffarnagar dist., N. W. P. an old and new quarter, the former fonnd- 
$ Gangoh, is a town in the Bahá- ed by the legendary hero Rájá Gang 
vanpác dist, N. W. P. It consists of and the latter by Shaykh Abdul Kad- 
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Buren Inrdniy 


Was the son of gMu’inn'ddin-ba\bdu'l Kadir Husayni, His birthp]gee 
was Traj.! He was the disciplo of Shaykh Baháu'ddin Kádiri Shattári, 
He was proficient in all learning and rarely equalled for his good deeds, 
He had travelled much, and in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (A. D. 
1517-40) went to Delhi. Shaykh Abdu'lah of Delhi, Miyáu Ládan, 
Maulana Abdul Kadir the soapmaker, and other celebrated doctors 
acknowledged his sanctity. He yielded up his flecting lifo in A. H. 953 
or 958 (A. D. 1546-51). He was buried at Delhi. 


Sinaykxu. AMAN, 


His name was Abdu'l Malik, son of Abdu'l Ghafür, Ho waa tho 
disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Hasan. By the direction of his master, 
he received various instruction under Shaykh Muhammad Maudüd al, Läri. 
He died on tho 12th Rabii’ II., A. H. 958 (20th April, 1261). 


Snarkm JAMAL 


Was the son of Shaykh Hamzah and his father's disciple. IIo chiefly 
led a retired life though among worldly occupations, Ie was buried 
at Dharsü. 

I thiuk it fitting to conclude these notices with an account of (tho 
prophets) Khizr and Elias, aud thus supplicate an enduring romenbrance. 


KIlizn 


His name was Balyán, the son of Kalyan, tho son of Fáligh (Phaleg), the 
son of Aábir (Heber), tho son of Shalikh (Sale), the son of Arfakshad 
(Arphaxad), the son of Sam, (Sem), the son of Nuh (Noc). Some 
call him Kalyán-b-Malkán, others Malkán, the son of Dalyán, the son of 
Kalyan, the son of Simcon, the son of Sam, the son of Noé. His patrony- 
mic was Abol Abbás. He was called Khizr? because he sat upon a white 


— — 


— — — mme 
——— — — * 


dús who gives his title to the wentern 


tutos According to D'Werbelot tho name 


suburb, where his tomb still stands 
among other sacred shrines. I. G. Seo 
Vol. I. 538, 546. Blochmann's refer. 
ences are to Badáoni Vol JII and the 
Mirát'al Adlam. 

1 See Vol. IL, p 187. 

$ Tho generations of Sem to Abram 
in Gen. xi. descend through Arphaxad, 
Sale, Heber, and Phaleg. The' further 
generations through Ren and Serug are 
here displaced for tho fictitious substi- 


of Khizr or Khedbr or Khedhor—green, 
flourishing — was gift ou necuunt of his 
having drunk of the water of lifo. The 
prophetical vfico of Khigr ia inferred 
from Sar. xviii, vf 64, of tho Korán. 
“They found one of our servants unto 
whom we had granted mercy from us and 
whom we hadtaughbt wisdum before ug,” 
Tabarí has tho hardihood to deny the 
inference. He gives the tradition that 
his name wag Elias, the son of Melké, 

Ld 
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skin which through the blessed influence of his feet turned to green. He 

born in the time of Moses within ro parasangs of Shiráz, or accord- 
ing to another opinion in the time of Abraham. Some place him shortly 
before the mission of Abraham and others, a considerable time After, 
Shaykh Aláu'ddaulah in his U*rwat (li Ahi’ lkhalwat wa'ljalwat) (ansa viris 
golitariis et multum conspicuis oblata)! says of him, “he has many wives, 
and children are born to him and he gives them names, but no ono 
can find a trace of him. It is now one hundred years and seven months 
that he has withdrawn himself from the world, and no children of his survive. 
In his early profession of broker ho usod.to buy and sell and securo profit, 
and borrow and give in pledge; he is also learned in alchemy and knows 
where the treasures of the world lie buried, and by the command of God 
expends them in the service of the people, and never acts solely for his own 
benefit. He delights in music and dances, and will often pass a day 
and a night togbther in an ecstatic trance.“ A thousand years ago 
he renewed his youth, and pila ae to that time this occurs after ever y 
one hundred and twenty years.” Tho Shaykh continues: “In this year 
the period of renewal takes place and from the epoch of the Hijrah up to 
this day the renewal has occurred soven times. Ho associates, and prays 
with the (saints called) Kufb and Abdil3 They say that once in Medina 


ha n 


— — 


— cm ea i 
— "— ^. 


the son of Heber, the son of Sálib, son of 
Arphaxad, son of Sem, son of Noé; that 
ho accompanied Alexandor in the search 
forthe water of life which he himself 
discovered and drankof, thus becoming 
immortal; that Alexander failed, and 80 
perished; that this was not Alexander 
of Greece mentioned in the Koran, but 
a monarch who lived in the time of 
Abraham. Tabari is silent on the sub- 
ject of his professional occupation as a 
broker, which is scarcely in acoord with 
a prophetical ' mission. Abul Fazl dis- 
dains no information from whatevor 
gource, and hus little sense of the slender 
partition between the sablime and the 
ridiculous. v P 

1 This work is in Persian by Shaykh 
Auw ddenlah Ahmad ·b- Muhammad Sim - 
Ain and was completed on the 23rd 
Muharram, A. H. 721 (A. D. 8let Jan - 
wary 1831) in the town of SEREG 
Ou Khalifah, 


8 The word is madhúsh. I have res- 
pected the prophetical character, Tho 
word may be interproted, especially in 
connection with dancing, to the dis- 
paragement of his sobriety. 

5 Jami, a great authority on points of 
mysticism, says that the saints are pro- 
videntinly raised to prove the trath 
of the prophetio mission, and are the 
Bources of grace to tho faithfnl and 
an assurance of victory to them over 
tho infidels. They are 4,000 in number ; 
do not recognise each other, nor know 
their own dignity and are hidden both 
from themselves and mankind. Three 
hundred among these have the office of 
binding and loosing, and are called 
Akhydr (the Good). Forty others are 
called Abdd (Just). Seven others aro 
termed Abrdr (Pious). Three others are 
Nugabd (Leaders), and one is termed 
Kwb (Pillar), or Ghaug (Defender). 
Another authority quoted by Jimí, the 
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some camel-men were having a fight with stones, A piece of stone struck 
Khigr on the head, and out it open. The wound chilled and became ip- 
flamed and his illness lasted three months. His prophetic office ia 
disputed though many believe it.” He accompanied Zu'l Karnayn (tho 
two-horned Alexander)! in search of the water of lifo, and obtained the 
boon of length of days. Some say that both Elias and Khizr obtained the 
water of life, and others maintain that Khizr is a spirit who assumes 
various bodily forms, and they deny him to be of mortal raco. 


ELIAS 


Was the son of Sem, the son of Noé, and grandfather of Khizr, Some 
authorities give his father's namo as Yásin and somo givo Nusayy and 
different other names, Others again derivo his gonealogy thus,—that ho 
was the son of Phineas, the son of Eleazar (l'izár), tho son of Aaron tho 
brother of Moses. There is also a disagreement regarding his prophotical 
office, The Kutbs, Abdále, and Khizr, stand to him in the light of disciples 
aud revere him. He is tall of stature, with a Jargo head; is reserved in 
speech and absorbed in thought. Ho has a solemn and awo-inspiring 
exterior, and the mysteries of all things are revealed to him, It is said 
that he was raised up for the defence of tho faith of Mosos and was sent 
as an inspired guide to tho people of Baalbak; when ho found that his 


admonitions were of no avail, ho asked for his delivorenco from the 


author of the FutáAdt i Makkiyah, says that 
there are seven Abdáls to each of whom 
is entrusted one of the seven climates. 
I restrict my quotations to the needs of 
the text, The scholar may pursuo tho 
definition at p. 21 of the Nafahátu'! Uns. 

1 He received this epithet says Tabarí 
because he traversed the world from 
end to end, the word Karn signifying a 
horn, a term applied also to tho oxtremi- 
ties of the universe. It is given to him 
in the Kurán (Sur. xviii. vv. 82, 84, 
92).  D'Herbelot states that 'Two- 
horned’ was originally applied to a mon- 
arch more ancient than Alexander, who 
lived in the time of Abraham. Ho also 
gives Dho'lkarnayn as a surnamo of 
Khir, According to Sale, other opinions 
of the derivation are, that he had two 
horns to his diadem, or two curis of 
hair, Sealiger supposes u was ooc& 


sionod by his boing roprosonted in his 
coins and statues with horns as the 
son of Jupiter Ammon, or as boing 
compared by tho prophet Daniel to a 
ho-goat (Dan, viii), though there repro. 
sonted but with one horn. It as pro» 
bably impliod his supremacy and power, 
as in tho case of the noblo statne of 
the two-horned Moses of Michael Angelo 
in Romo, Soo Chap. CXII, Vol. I. of 
Tabari (H. Zotenberg), for his account 
of this monarch. TES oriental tradition 
of Yájúj and Májúj is hero circamstan- 
tially narrated, Thoir innumerable de- 
acendants dwelt behfnd che iron gates ab 
Darband. Their statare was of two 
cubits, and their ears wero 20 thes 
they trailod on’ the ground. ged Deg 
slept, they laid themselves down ou 
one ear while they covered themselves 
with the other, They went naked and 
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Almighty, and his prayer was heard. One day he went up into a hill 
vith Eliseus, the son of Akhtúb, and a fiery chariot with ils equipage and 
harness appeared, and leaving Eliseus as his successor he mounted the 
chariot and vanished from sight. , 

Extraordinary accounts are told of these two personages Khizr and 
Elias. The first mentioned roams chiefly over dry land aud brings those 
who have strayed into the right path; the latter keeps by the coasts. Some 
reverse these conditions. Each has ten holy persons as their assistants, and 
both are said to have lived for many years and associate together. Somo 
of the learned, however, do not believe in their existence. Elias is prayed 
to for the prevention of calamities, and Khizr for their remission after they 
have befallen. 


PRAISE BE TO GOD 


That a general review of the state of Hindustan has beon now pre- 
sented and the modes of thought and the customs of its people explicitiy 
recorded. As time pressed and my mind was ill at ease, I did not formu- 
late the proofs of their doctrine nor compare them with tho systems of 
Greece and Persia. Neither did I sot down the various conflicting opinions 
among the Hindus, nor express tho thoughts that occurred thereon to this 
bewildered member of the synod of creation. Were my spirit not too much 
oppressed by the gloomy toil of these pages and the deciphering of tho 
characters of manuscripts, and did fortune favour and continue its aid, I 
would first arrango these systems of philosophy in due order and weigh 
them with those of the Grecian and Persian Schools, contributing some- 
what of my own impartial conclusions in measured approval or disap- 
proval, as my fastidious judgment dictated. 


bred like cattle, and each before he died 
produced 1,000 children. Against the 
gates thoy could not prevail; bat a million 
of them proceed At sunrise daily, to lick 


soul: for I am no better than my 
fathors,” 
III. Kings xix. 4. 
Thus spoke Eliseus as he fled from 


them with their tongues and by even- 
ing the iron ifuttoz"ated to the thinness 
of an egg shell, but miraculously rec vers 
its thickness inthe night, and this will 
continue till a deliqerer arises amongst 
them who will become a believer, and the 
gates will then yield to their tongues and 
they“ vill rush through. . 

1 “And when he was there and sat 
under a juniper tree he requested for his 
soul that he might dio and said, “It 

E enough for me, Lord, take away my 


Jezabel to Bersabeo of Juda. Abal Fazl 
confounds Samaria with Heliopolis, and, 
perhaps, from the similarity of names, 
places the slaughter of the false pro- 
phets of Baal at Mount Carmel in Baal- 
bak. Mount Carmel is still remem- 
bered as the Jabal Mar Elyás. Elisons 
was the son of Saphat of Abelmeula. 
Tabari gives Elias the genealogy 
assigned by Abu) Fazl and calls Eliseus 
the son of Akhtüb. See Tabarí, Zoten- 
berg, p 419, 10. 
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Before I had left my obscuro homo and had approached tho gracious 
threshold of majesty which is tho-abodo whero truth meets with recogni. 
tion, and had mixed with tho learned of all creeds, it had beon my constant 
wis Nhat the Bountiful Giver of all desires would vouclisafe to me the 
companionship of five intelligent and well-disposed persons, namely, a scholar 
of literary attainments ; & profound philosopher ; a mystic of holy life; an 
accomplished rhetorician; and a thinker of speculative and lofty spirit. It 

was herein my desire that each of these through his own perspieneity and 
: just views of the divine Government, should not regard tho truth as 
captive to his own discoveries, but over suspicious of liis owu liability to 
error, advance in his inquiries with a bold step ao that in the common 
pursuit of truth, the opinions of each might bo lucidly set forth. The 
prescriptive duties of investigation might, in such circumstances, bo 
exercised, and convincing argument distinguished from specious fallacy 
and proof from all beside it, in the hope that from the heart-lncerating thorn- 
brakes of discord there might be a happy transition into tho gardon of unity. 
When from seclusion I became engaged in public affairs, tho five wishes 
of my aspiring mind grew to fourteen, and nino Hindus increased the 
contemplated list. I found the majority of them, however, of a rotrogrado 
tendency, spinning like a silk-worm, a tissue round themselves, immeshed in 
their own conclusions, and conceding attainment of the truth to no other, 
while foxlike, artfully insinuating their own views, In dojection of spirit 
as one crazy, I nigh came unto losing the control of my reason and bronk- 
ing the warp and woof of life. On a sudden the star of my fortune 
blazed in the ascendant aud the Imperial grace interposed in my favour, 
and thus rescued in some moasure from vain imaginings, I found penco in 
the pleasant pastures of universal toloration. 

I trust that by the happy destiny of this God-fearing monarch this 
union will be realised, and my long-cherished desires bloom with the 
radiance of fulfilment. 


O Lord! Unto my soul its sight restore, 

And let my feet Thy stair of Tryth explore» 
The treasures of Thy cJemency set freo 

And bid my spirit find its gonl in Thco, 

Grant through life's busy ways still amy side? 
Thy graco may aid mo and Thy mercy guide, 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 
COMPRISING THE HAPPY SAYINGS OF HIS MAJESTYy 


AND THE CONCLUSION, 
With a brief notice of the Author. 


(P. 227.) As I have now succinctly described the Sacred Institutes, 
in acknowledgment of my own obligations and as a gift of price to tho ° 
rest of mankind, it appears fitting that I should record somewhat of tho 
sayings of his Imperial Majesty in relation both to secular and spiritual 
concerns, in order that his words and actions may become known to far 
and near. 

The following aro among his utterances :— 

There exists & bond between the Creator and the creature which is not 
expressible in language. 

Each thing has a quality inseparable from it and the heart is influenced 
by some irresistible attachment to the power of which it submits and builds 
thereon the foundation of its sorrows and joys. Whosoever by his brilliant 
destiny withdraws his affections from all worldly concerns, attains to tho 
Divine love which is above all others. 

(P. 228.) The existence of creatures depends on no other bond than 
this. Whoever is gifted with this wisdom shall reach a high perfection, 

Whosoever habituates himself to preserve this sacred relation, will be 
withheld from it by no other occupation. 

Hindu women fetch water from thoir rivers, tanks or wells, and many 
of them bear several pitchers one above the other upon their heads and 
converse and chat freely with their companions, walking the while over 
auy inequalities of ground, If tho heart in like manner preserves the 
balance of its pitchers, no harm will befall them. Why should men be 
inferior to these in their relations with the Almighty. 

When this interior affection both in its immaterial and material 
aspects is thus Bitengthened, who can sever the attachment of the rational 
soul to the Supreme Being? 

From the practice of real ascetism the transition i8 easy to unlawful 
mendicancy. Since a:thing is best comprehended by contrast with ita 
opposite, the latter also thas comes to be pleasurably regarded. 

The intellect wil: not with the full assent of reason, confessedly 
oppose the divine law, but some do not believe in the divine books, nor 
credit that the Supreme essence that is tongueless will express itself in 
human gpeech, while others again differ in their interpretation of them. 
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The divine grace is shed upon all alike, but some from nnprepareduess 
in due season and others from incapycity aro unablo to profit thereby z, the 
handiwork of the potter evidences this truth. 

he object of outward worship which they affect to call a new divine 
institute, is for the awakening of slumberers, otherwise the praise of God 
comes from the heart not the body. 

The first degree of dutiful obedience is not to scowl with knitted 
brows when trials befall, but regarding them as the bitter remedies of a 
* physician, to accept them with a cheerful countenance. 

That which is without form cannot bo seen whether iu sleeping or 
waking, but it is apprehensiblo by forco of imagination, To behold God 
in vision is, in fact, to be understood in this sense. 

Most worshippers of God are intent on tho advancomont of thoir own 
desires not on His worship. 

As the dark hair turns to grey, the hopo arises (dt thia Ime which 
is never far distant, may bo kept burnished by tho wondrous workings 
of destiny, in order that the rust of the hoart may bo cleansed with it and 
its vision illumined. 

Some there are who maintain that men walk in opposition to the 
will of God, and that their salvation depends on their renunciation of this 
evil habit; but he who is spiritually illumined knows that none can effec- 
tually oppose His commands, and physicians from this reflection provide 
a remedy for those that aro sick. 

Each person according to his condition gives the Supreme Boing 
a name, but in reality to name the Unknowable is vain. 

(P, 229.) The object of an appellative is the removal of ambiguity, 
but this is not predicable of the All,Holy Essence. 

There is no need to discuss tho point that a vacuum in nature is im- 
possible. God is omnipresent. 

All that men account good and bad and virtue and vice, arises from 
the wondrous phases of God's graco: the discordant effects result from 
human action. : 

To impute the existence of evil to Satan io to make Pim a co-partnor 
of the Almighty. If he is the robber, avho is responsible for his being one P 

The legend of Satan is au old-world notion, Wo hps the power to 
oppose the will of God? 

A peasant was seized with a desire to seck the Lord. His spiritual 
guide learning his love for his cow, placed him in's confined space ‘and 
directed him to exercise himself in meditation on that object. After u 
time he called him forth to test him. As the man had been absorbed 
in that contemplation, lie persuaded himself that he had horns, and replied 
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that his horns prevented his exit. His director seeing his single-mirided. 
ness, by degrees weaned him from his error. i 

The superiority of man rests on the jewel of reason. It is meet that 
he should labour in its burnishing, and turn not from its instruction. 

A man is the disciple of his own reason. If it has naturally a good 
lustre, it becomes itself his director, and if it gains it under the direction of 
a higher mind, it is still a guido. 

Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and reproving a 
slavish following of others need the aid of no arguments. If imitation 
were commendable, the prophets would have followed their predecessors. 

Many whose minds are diseased persuade themselves into an affectation 
of health, but the spiritual physician recognises the impress on their brows. 

As the body becomes sickly from indisposition, so the mind has its 
disorder ; knowledge decays until a remedy is applied. 

For a disordéred mind there is no healing like tho society of tho virtuous, 

To read tho characters of men is a thing of great difficulty and is not 
in the power of every one. 

The soul notwithstanding its superiority. takes the tone of the natural 
disposition by association with it and the brilliancy of its lustre thus 
becomes dimmed with dirt. 

(P. 230.) Through dullness of insight the concerns of the soul which 
are the source of happiness are neglected, whilo the pampering of the body 
which enfeebles the spirit, is cagerly practised. 

Men through attachments to their associates acquire their disposition, 
and much of good and of evil thus results to them. 

When his understanding is still undeveloped, man is in constant 
change of mood; at one time taking. joy, in festivities, at another sitting 
disconsolate in the house of mourning. When his vision is raised to higher 
things, sorrow and joy withdraw. 

Many in the conceit of their imagination and ontangled in the thorn- 
brake of a blind assent to tradition, believe themselves to be followers of 
reason, whoreas if it be carefully regarded they are not in its vicinity. 

Many simplétons, worshippers of imitative custom, mistake the tradi- 
tions of the ancients for the dictates of reason, and garner for themselves 
eternal perdition. 

Acts and words Are variously the effects of good sense, or of desire 
or of passion, but through the withdrawal of impartial judgment the facts 
ard^hoisily misrepresented. 

When rising from sleep which is a semblance of death, one should be 
earnest in giviug thanks for a renewed life by seemly thoughts and virtu- 
fas actions. 
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Conscience requires that rectitude and probity which is commendable 
in the sight of all men, should be associated with appropriate action. , 

One should first labour for one’s own editication and then turn to the 
acdisition of knowledge in the hope of lighting the lamp of wisdom and 
extinguishing the risings of dissension. 

Alas! that in the first flnsh of youth our inestimable lives aro nn- 
worthily spent, Let us hope that in future they may virtuonsly terminate, 

The vulgar believe in miracles, but tho wise man accepts nothing 
without adequate proof. 

Although temporal and spiritual prosperity are based on tho due 
worship of God, the welfare of children first lies in obedience to their 
fathers. 

Alas! that the Emperor Humaytin died so early and that 1 had no 
opportunity of showing him faithful servico ! 

The sorrows of men arise from their secking theif fortune before its 
destined timo, or above what is dom: el for them, 

(To his sou.) My good connsel is your brother. Hold it in hononr, 

(P. 231.) Hakim Mirza! is a memorial of tho Emperor. Humáyün, 
Though he has acted nugiatefully, L can be no other than forbenring. 

Some bold spirits asked permission to lio in ambush and put an end 
to that rebel. I could not consent, thinking it remote from what was 
befitting in his regard. Thua hoth that distinguishod memorial of majesty 
escaped from harm, and my devoted friends were shielded from peril. 

Tho concerns of men are personal to themselves but through tho predo- 
minance of greed and passion they intrude npon (those of) others. 

Itig meet that worldlings should lend a busy life in order that 
idleness may bo discouraged and the desires may not wander towards 
unlawful objects. 

It was my object that mendicancy should disappear from my domi- 
nions. Many persons were plentifully supplied. with means, but through 
the malady of avarice it proved of no avail. 

The world of existence is amenable only to kindness. No living 


creature deserves rejection. „ 

The impulse of avarice, like pride, is not consonant with magnanimity, 
and, therefor e, should not be suffered to enter or influence the mind. 

The office of a spiritual director is to discern tho stato of the sonl and 
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1 Akbar's brother, king of Kábul. He Akbar's reign. Ree Vol. I. p 462, and 
rebelled against Akbar, invaded India Index under Mhd. Hakim Miteá, 


and besieged Lahor in tbe lith year of 
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to set about its reform, and lies not in growing the locks of an Ethiop and 
patching a tattered robe and holding formal discourses fo an audience. 


By guidance is meant indication of the road, not the gathering together 
of disciples. a 

To make a disciple is to instruct him in the service of God, not to 
make him & personal attendant. 

Formerly I persecuted men into conformity with my faith and deemed 
it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed with shame. 
Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmect to force others to become 
such. What constancy is to be expected from proselytes on compulsion ? 

Clemency and benevolence are the sources of happiness and length 
of days. Sheep that produce but one or two young ones in a year are 
in great numbers, while dogs notwithstanding their prolificacy are few. 

The phrase is remarkable that one sits to show the road, but one rises 
to rob it. : 

The difficulty is to live in the world and to refrain from evil, for the 
life of a recluse is one of bodily ease. 

Although knowledge in itself is regarded as the summi! of porfection, 
yet unless displayed in action it bears not the impress of worth; indeed, 
it may be considered worse than ignorance. 

(P. 232.) Men from shortsightedness frequently seek their own ad- 
vantage in what is harmful to them: how much the more must they err in 
regard to others. 

Men through blindness do not observe what is around them, intent 
only on their own advantage. If a cat defiles its claws in the blood of a 
pigeon they are annoyed, but if it catches a mouse they rejoice? In what 
way has the bird served them or the latter unfortunate animal done them 
wrong? 

The first step in this long road is not to give the rein to desire and 
anger, but to take a megsured rule and align one's actions thereon. 

When the light of wisdom shines, & man distinguishes what is truly 
his own. What he has is only borrowed. 

Ina storehodse, mice and sparrows and other animals have a common 
interest but from ill-nature each thinks the place his own. 

Most people avoid the society of those they dislike, and do not let the 
displeasure of God occttpy their thoughts. l 

It is my duty to be in good understanding with all men. If they walk 
in the way of God's will, interference with them would be in itself repre- 


1 alluding to the Persian idiom. pul A viste U, 
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henaible: and if otherwise, they are under the malady of ignorance aud 
deserve my compassion, í 

An artisan who rises to eminence in his profession has tho graco of God 
sa The worship of God is the occasion of his being hononred. 

Sleep and food are a means for the renewal of strength in seeking to 
do the will of God. Miserable man from folly regards thom as an end, 

Although sleep brings health of body, yet as life is tho greatest gift 
of God, it were better that it should be spent in wakefulness. 

A man of penetration fiuds no (preordained) injustico. Lo regards 
adversity as a chastisement. 

A wise man does not take heed for his daily sustenance, The analogy 
of bondsman and servant is an exhortation to him. 

Happy is he who hath an ear whorowith fo hear and an eye to seo, for 
as truth cannot be overthrown, a blind man in posssession thereof will not 
follow an evil course.! d 

Children are the young saplings in tho garden of lifo, To lovo them 
is to turn our minds to tho Bountiful Creator. 

(P. 233.) To bestow in alms a coin which bears tho impress of tho 
name of God is very reprehensible. 

In our prayers wo should avoid tho asking of temporal blessings 
in which the humiliation of snother person is involved. 

As to the seeking after God boing thought to consist in controlling 
the natural bent of the spirit, most people find the solution of their troubles 
therein; were it otherwise, fruition would in many become a stair to further 
gratification. 

The material world is analogous to tho world of the spirit, for as in 
the one what is given in trust is agmin reclaimed, so in tho other, works 
are required in accordance with knowledge. 

In the receiving of admonition there is no respect of age or wealth. 
No distinction is recognized between the tender in years or the poor and 
others in the necessity of listening to the truth. 

The prophets were all illiterate.? Beliovers should therefore retain one 


of their sons in that condition. $ = 
—— M Ó———— ——— zc 0 ———ũ—ͤ— . ͤ — tetera ar Aim 

1 The latter part ol this sentence is $ “Who shall follow the apostle, the 
corrupt in the reading. ‘Three variants illiterate proppet.” Kurín vii; and again 
in the notes are unintelligibls, and one "ft is he who hath raised up anidet 
MS omits it altogether. My rendering the illiterate Arabians an nposile ) from 8 
is, therefore, conjectaral. I would sug- among themselves." Sar, Ixil. 


geat the following emendation : 
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Since the poet builds on fiction, his creation cannot be seriously ac. 
cepted. è 

A rope dancer performs with feet and hands, a uet with his tongue. 

He who happily introduces the verses of another in his own coy:po- 
sitions or appositely quotes them, discovers the other's merit and his own. 

A certain religeus was addicted to gluttony. He met a discreet ad. 
viger who gave him a dish of pumpkin which he was to fill and eat 
thereof daily, and to draw a sectarial mark on his forehead with pounded 
lote-fruit (Rhamnus Zizyphus). At the samo time, to throw him off the 
scent, he taught him a prayer to be recited. In a short time his failing 
was cured, 

Would that we did not hear of such differences of opinion among pro- 
fessors of secular learning, nor Wore confounded by contradictory commen- 
tarics and explanations of tradition. 

Discourses on*philosophy havo such a charm for me that they distract 
me from all else, and I forcibly restrain myself from listening to them, lest 
the necessary duties of the hour should be neglected. 

There are but three causes of aberrant judgment, viz., incapacity of 
mind; the socioty of enemies in the guiso of friends; the duplicity of 
friends that seek their own interest. 

Would that none other than the prudent had tho reading and writiug 
of letters, in order that the base might have no opportunity of fabrication 
for their own purposes, or of persuading short-sighted simpletons by every 
apecious lie. 

The detection of fabrication is exceedingly difficult, but it can be 
oompassed by weighing well the words of the speaker. 

Although I am the master of so wast a kingdom, and all the appliances 
of government are to my hand, yet since true greatness consists in doing tho 
will of God, my mind is not at case in this diversity of sects and creeds ; 
and apart from this outward pomp of circumstance, with what satisfaction 
in my despondency, can I undertake tho sway of empire? I await the 
coming of somo discreet man of principle, who will resolve the difficulties! 
of my conscience.” e. 

On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an inter- 
nal bitterness, aud from the lack of spiritual provision for my last journey, 
my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow. 

(P, 234.) A darvesh on the northern bank of the Ravi, entered his 
oell Ind allowed no one to frequent it. Om being asked the reason, he 
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replied, that he was engaged in a special devotion, and that until the death 
of Abdu'llah Khán, governor of Túrán,! he would uot leave it, nor allow any 
one access to him. His majesty said, “If he is one whose prayer are 
hemd, then let him close the door of his good works upon us, otherwise let 
him réfrain from this folly.” 

If I could but find any one capablo of governing tho kingdom, I would 
at once place this burden upon his shouldors and withdraw therofrem. 

If I were guilty of an unjust act, I would riso in judgment against 
myself. What shall [ say, then, of my sons, my kindred and others ? 

The Giver of desires has committed to my charge many a noblo for- 
tress. No one has thought of provisioning them, yet contiding in tho 
strength of God, no further apprehension alarms me. 

Whoever seeks from me permissiotifto rotiro from the world will 
meet with cheerful acquicacenco in his desires. If ho has really withdrawn 
his heart from tho world that deceives but foals, to dissuade him 
therefrom would be very reprehensible ; but, if he only affects it from oston- 
tation, he will receive the requital thereof. 

If in ailments of the body which are visible, its physicians lave mado 
aud do make such errors of treatment, in tho disorders of tho soul which 
is invisible and its remedies scarce attainable, what medicino will avail ? 

It was the effect of tho grace of God that I found no capablo minis- 
ter, otherwise people would have considered my measures had beon dovised 
by him. 

On the day when the Almighty wills that my lifo should ceaso, T also 
would not further prolong it. 

My constant prayer to the Supremo Giver is that when my thonghta 
and actions no longer please Him, he may take my lifo, iu order that I may 
not every moment add to His displeasure, 

"The solution of difficultics depends on the assistance of God, and 
the evidence of the latter is the meeting with a discreet spiritual director, 
Many persons th rough not discovering such a one, have their real capabili- 
ties obscured. 


l See Vol I. XXX. and 469, this lection called *Inahái Abu'l Faxl' is 
prince had written to Akbar regarding : addressed to this monarch, in reply to 
his apostasy from Islám, and Mírán Sadr his inqniry whether Akbar had renonnoed 
and Hakim Humám were sent on an Islám. This&tory is so obscurely worded 
embassy to explain matters with an that I am not sure whether I have seised 
ambignous Arabic verse to tho effeot that, the sense of, the concluding ligas, I 
as God and the Prophet had not escaped infor that Akbar wished it to be known 
the slander of men neither could His that he hud no grudge aguing, Abdu'llah. 
Majesty. One of the letters in the col- f 
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(P. 285.) One night my heart was weary of the burden of life, when 
suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange vision appeared to me, 
and my spirit was somewhat comforted. 

Whosoever with a sincere heart and in simplicity of mind folla 
my institutes will profit, both spiritually and temporarily, to the fulfilment 
of his wishes. 

The source of misery is self-aggrandizement and unlawful desires. 

The welfare of those who are privileged to confidential counsel at the 
court of great monarchs has been said to lie in rectitude and loyalty; no 
self-interest or mercenary motive should intervene; and especially in 
times of the royal displeasure, if no conciliatory language will avail, they 
should be silent. 

A special grace proceeds from the sun in favour of kings, and for this 
reason they pray and consider it & worship of the Almighty; but tho short- 
sighted are thereby scandalized. 

How can the common people possessed only with the desire of gain, 
look with respect upon sordid men of wealth. From ignorance these 
fail in reverence to this fountain of light, and reproach him who prays to 
it, If their understanding were not at fault how could they forget the 
Surah! beginning By tho sun," ke, 

"The reason why the hair of the head turns grey first is because it 
comes before the beard and the whiskers. 

I have heard no good reason from the Hindus for the sounding of the 
gong and blowing the conch at the time of worship. It must be for the 
purpose of warning and recollection. 

When it rains, if light breaks from the west, the air will clear, for, 
radiance from the quarter whence darkness proceedeth is a harbinger of 
light. 

The reason why under the Muhammadan law an inheritance seldom 
passes to tlie daughter notwithstanding that her helplessness seems deserv- 
ing of greater consideration, is that she passes to her husband's house and 
ihe legacy would go to a stranger. 

The moat which is nearer the bone is sweeter because it contains the 
essenco of the nutriment. 

— — —e—e— — ———————————MÓ 

1 The XCI. of the Kuréa. “By the | built it: by the earth and him who 
sun and its rising brightness; by the ' spread it forth. . .. how is he who hath 
| purified the same, happy, but he who 
day when it showeth its eplendour: by hath corrupted the same is miserable." — 


the night when it oovereth him with Sale. 
darkness: by the heaven and him who 
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Fruit in & plentiful season is never so luscious and aweet, because the 
source of supply of these qualities is proportionstely subdivided, 

The tales of the ancients, that, in certain places of worship fire from 
bed was present, were not credited, and it was held to bo exaggeration, 
it not being known that a mirror or the sun- crystal! boing held to the zun 
would produce fire. 

For all kinds of animals there is a fixed breeding season. Man alone 
is constantly under the impulse of desire to that end. Indeed, by this 


“ providential multiplication of the species a greater stability is givon to the 


bond of union upon which the foundation of social life depends. 

(P. 236.) Eating anything that dies of itself is unlawful. There is 
a natural repugnauco to it. 

A man's being eaten after he has been killed is the just requital of 
his own baseness.? 1 

The prohibition against touching anything killed By the act of God, 
the cause of which is unknown, is in order to respect the deed. 

Blood contains the principle of life. To avoid eating thercof ia to 
honour life. 

The birth of ugliness from beauty is not surprising. Indeed, if a 
man were to beget a different kind of animal, it would not be extraordi- 
nary, for as a mattor of fact forms ave designed from concepta, and since 
these are capable of being imagined, their production may take placo.: 

If the love of the husband prevail, ho bnt idolises his own par tinlibion 
and begots n daughter ; if the wife has the stronger affection, the image of 
her husbaud is oftenest present, and a boy appears. 

As to what is said in ethical treatises, that an enemy should not he 
despised, the meaniug is that since friendship and enmity uro but phan- 


tasms of the divino dispensation, oue should ovorlook the intervening 


enemy and view the Deity beyond. 

Many a disciple surpasses his master, and yet his attitude to him 
must be one of deference and submission. 

Miracles occur in the temples of every creed. This is the product 
of mental enthusiasm, for the truth can be byb with one.” 

A gift is the deposit of a pledge hud a lightening of an obligation from 


a former debt. 
The origin of wearing the sacred thread (in“ a Brahman), is that 


— — a 


—— amm non —— — 


, 22 
l The Sárya-kánta or sun- lored a out heat whon exposed to the rays of the 
suustone or crystal, cool to the touch sun. Monier-Williams, 8. pc 
and supposed to possess fabnlous pro- ‘ OF pray ‘bis own gormandising 
perties because, liko a glass lens, it gives nature. 
KI 
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in ancient times they used to pray with a rope round their necks, and their 
successors have made this a religious obligation. 

In Hindustan no one has ever set himself up as a prophet. The 
reason is that pretensions to divinity have superseded it. | 

When any one is said to be of a good, or low origin, what is meant is, 
that one of his ancestors attained to spiritual or temporal distinction, or 
was known to fame from connection with some city or profession, It 
appears to me that good-breeding should involve good works. 

It is said that greater friendship is shown by the receiver of a gift 
than by the giver;! but I consider that in the giver it is personal. He 
does not give but to a worthy object, and this can be evidenced in a 
receiver only by a gift. 

(P. 237.) In Hindu treatises it is said that, in the acquisition of learn- 
ing or of wealth, a man should so toil as though he were never to grow old, 
or to die.? But since the luxurious, from fear of these two sources of 
despair, withhold themselves from labour, it appears to mo that in acqniring 
these twin needs of a worldly career, wo should regard each morrow as 
our last, and postpone not the work of ono day to the next. 

Tho Hindu philosopher says that in the garnering of good works, 
one should have death constantly in view, and, placing no reliance on youth 
and life, nover relax one's efforts, But to me it seems that in tho pursuit 
of virtuo, the idea of death should not bo entertained, so that freed from 
hopes and fears, we should practise virtue for the sake of its own worth. 

It is strauge that in the time of our Prophet no commentaries on tho 
Kuran were made, so that differences of interpretation might not after- 
wards arise. 

(Regarding tlie saying’, “ the love uf a eat is a part of religion,” if the 


noun of action is not in construction with tho agent, as Mir Sayyid Sharif. 


put it to escape a difficulty, it would not be humane to avoid a cat or regard 
it with repugnance. Tht silence of Maulana Saadu'ddin from this (obvious) 
reply is, therefore, not to be defended. 


————á— m 


1 This recalls tho lines in Dryden's 2 “Tho learned man may fix his 
'! Cleomenes :” thoughts on science and wealth, as if he 
4“ A noblo soul were never to grow old, or to die: but 
Does much that asks * he gives you when death seizes him by the looks, he 
power to oblige him. must thon practise virtue.” Introd. 
Show, Sir, there is a proud modesty " Hitopadesa." Sir W. Jones’ Transla- 
in merit tion. 
Avorse from begging and resolved 8 The ephemeral controversies of the 
to pay Court which Abu'l Fazl seemed to regard 


Ten times the gift it asks." as endaring to all time, and of which 
d 


~ 
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“ What the ancients have said, viz., that the heaviest trials fall on tho 
prophets, next upon the saints, aud,by proportionately diminishing degrees 
upon the virtuous, does not commend itself to me. How on the elect of 
s thus punished ? Some of the philosophers suggested to his Majesty 
that these were trials sent by God. The king was amazed and said: “ How 
can trials be justifiable by one who knows both what is hidden and what 
is manifest? 

Every sect‘ favourably regards him who is faithful to its precepts 
and in truth he is to be commended. If he be engaged in worldly purxnits 
he should pass his days in righteousness and well-doing. and in the garner. 
ing the needs of the time; and if of a retired habit, he should live in 
warfare with himself and at peace with others, and regard praise and blamo 
indifferently. 

Some are of opinion that the greater tho number of mM 
between him that seeks the truth and him that has reacWed it, the more tho 
grace of God abounds, But this is not so: rathor tho attainment thereto 
is dependent on attrahent grace and good works. 

It is strange that the Imámis make bends of the carth of Karbalä, 
and believe that it ia mixed with the blood af tho Imam (Husayn). 

Whoever bestows lis garments upon ignoble people, npon rope- 
dancers and buffoous, it is as though he went through their antics 
himself. 


— —— — MÀ —— 
ie — — — — — n a o — 
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the subjects and actors have long been punished in hell for maltreatment of a 
forgotten, are to be elucidated only on cut. Ayesha asked him if this war true. 
conjecture. The saying alluded to in He replied, ho had heard it from Mnham- 
the text appears to be a parody on tho mad’a own lips She rejoined that n 


tradition, the love of country is a part of Muslim woman could nut have been 30 


| 

religion’ (wheat "VI wa). Some | punished on account of n ent, nnd that 
traditions regarding the cat have been the culprit was un infidel Ho should, 
preserved and will be found in the Hayát therefore, bo carefnl how he repeated 
wl Hayawdn [Vita animalium : auctore 
Shaykh Kamálu'ddín Mhd b.Ben Te 
Demíri, anno, A. H. 808 (A.D. 1405) 
mortuo, Háj. Khal]. One of these, on 


the authority of Salmán al- Färsi, says 
that “the Prophet gave an admonition whit is menn! is thé Amy of mankind in 
„ its humane the humano treatment of eats, and, no 


these traditions Other exainples aro 
given on tho spiritual gdvantages of 
kindygoss to these animala which cannot 
ho of general interest. In explanation 
of the grammatical point, I anggeat that 


respecting the cat,” i. e. 
treatment. Abú Harayrah, the well. 
known companion, who received his 
epithet (father of the kitten), on account 
of having always a kitten with him, nar- 
rated a tradition that a woman was 


doubt, all other animals; but if the e yorde 
‘love’ be in construction with a definite 
agent, and it be said that“ the Jove of 
Zayd towards a cat is a part of religion,” 
tho application is censurable, 
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He alone whose knowledge is superior in degree to that of the author 
of a work should make selections therefrom, otherwise, it is not a choice of 
passages but showing his own merit. 

(P. 237.) The legend of Alexander's stratagem against Porus! toes 
not carry the appearance of truth. A man thus raised to power by the 
Almighty does not act in this manner especially when he thinks his end 
drawing near. 

One should write out a quatrain of Omar Khayyam, after reading an 
ode of Hafiz, otherwise the latter is like drinking wine without a relish. 

Men give the names of eminent men to their sons. Although it 
is done hy way of good augury, it is not respectful. And what is most 
curious is that this is chiefly practised by theologians who do not believe in 
metempsycliosis; while the Hindus who do, refrain from it. 

It is a remarkable thing that men should insist on the ceremony of 
circumcision for ‘children who are otherwise excused from the burden 
of all religious obligations, 

If the reason of the prohibition of swine (as food), be-due to its 
vileness, lions and the like should be.held lawful. 

Burial of the dead is an ancient custom: otherwise why should a traveller 
on the road of annihilation beara load. He should return as he came. 

One day Kalij Khan brought a register to His Majesty, and said, “ I 
have named this the Khuldgatn’'l Mulk " (the Abstract of tho Kingdom). 
His Majesty replicd: “This name would moro befit a province, n district, 
or a town: it should rather be called Hakikatn'l Mulk “ (the Real State 
of the Kingdom). Kalij Khán then represented his own capacity in 
affairs. Others who were present raised objections: During the discussion 
his knowledge of mathematics was questioned; on this he was silent. 
but introduced religion. His Majesty uttered the following verse: 


“Hath earth go prospered ‘neath thy care, 
That heaven thy vigilance must share P " 


On one occasion at a meeting for philosophical discussion, one of the 
poets in the assembly uttered tho following couplet : 


“The Messiah his friend, Khizr his guide, Joseph riding at his rein, 
Oh! would that, my sun might meet with this honour,” 


E 
. See p. (Alexander of Greece, MS.) * This is scarcely true. The names 
He ‘must refer to the passage of the of Rám Autár, Krishan or Kishan Chand, 
Hydespes. The morality is somewhat Rám Kishan, Arjun, Hanumén, Ganégh 
jfine-drawn. He might have locked at and many others are common enough, 
"a. wi far graver delinquencies, 
wë 
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His Majesty snid “instead of my snn’ if you rend‘ my knight’, it would 
be more appropriate.” Discerning judges were lond in applause. 
One day the following quatrain of Mulla Talib Igfahani, in an elegy on 


oe Abu’! Fath and congratulatory on the arrival of Hakim Humam,! 
was quoted in His Majesty’s presence :— 


“ My brothers in their love what concord show! 
This homeward comes ere that doth journeying go. 
That went, and with him all my life he boro, 

This comes, and coming doth that life restore.” 


His Majesty gemarked that the word la was prosaic and it would 
„better run, (U9) A. The critics much approved. 

(P. 239) Solicitation is reprehensible from every man, especially 
from those who are disinterested and of lofty spirit for these defile not 
their hands save with necessities: therefore to solicit of them is to dis- 
honour oneself and them. 

Difference of capacity is tho cause of the continuance of mankind, 

The truth is such that whero it reaches tho ear it must ponetrate the 
heart, Conviction is irresistible. 

The severe illness of the young suggests the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. 

What the divino books say, that grent sinners in ancient times wore 
changed into monkeys and boars, is credible. 

If the idea were merely that souls wero transfused into a few deter- 
minate shapes, this would be unworthy; but if the strange workings of 
destiny joined them to mineral, vegetable and animal life in serial pro- 
gression till they were exalted to a high dignity, where would be the 
wonder ? 

Some of the ancients say that the punishment of each continues 
through various bodies, and that a body is thus prepared for the oxpia- 
tion of each period—this corroborates the above, i 

To light a candle is to commemorate the (rising of the) sun. To 
whomsoever the sun sets, what other remody hath he but this. 

The darkness of smoke is due to the absence of light and its ong 
worthlessness. —- 

When the time of death approaches, a certain sadness supervenes, 
and when it is at hand, a faintness also ensues. This, indeed, indicgtet, 
that the gift and withdrawal of life aro in the hands of God, 


— —e—— e 


1 See Vol. I, p. 474. 
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The ear is the sentinel of the voice. When the speaker becomes denf 
he loses the need of speech. : 

Although thieving is worse than fornication when it is practised 
when the faculties are first developed and in old age, yet because the am. 
mission of the latter grave sin contaminates anotler as well as tho doer 
thereof, it involves the greater guilt. 

It is not right that a man should make his stomach the grave of 
animals, 

The killing of an innocent man is a benevolence towards him, for it is“ 
committing him to the mercy of God. 

The authority to kill should be his who can give life, and he who 
performs this duty at the command of right judgment, foes so with refer- 
ence to God. 

(P. 240.) When an inheritance passes, while a daughter is alive, 
to the brothers child, it having been transmitted to the deceased from his 
father, thero is justification, otherwise how can it be equitable ? 

A city may be defined to be a place where artisans of various kinds 
dwell, or a population of such an extent that a voice of average loudness 
will not carry at night beyond the inhabited limits. 

A river is that which flows throughout the wholo year, 

Kingdoms are divided from each other by rivers, mountains, deserts 
or languages. 

In cold climates such as Kabul and Kashmir guns should be made 
thicker than ordinary, so that dryness and cold may not crack them. 

A moderato breeze differs relatively in reference to a mill or a ship, 
but what is commonly understood by this term is one of sufficient force to 
extinguish a lamp. 

Tho interpretation of dreams belongs to the world of augury. For 
this reason it is established that none but a learned man of benevolent 
character should be entrusted to draw a good omen therefrom. 

Rhetoric consists in the language being commensurate with the capa- 
city of the hearer, and that a pregnant meaning shall bo pithily expressed 
ina manner intelligible without difficulty. Eloquence requires the delivery 
4 be accompanied with elegance of diction. 

. One moral may be drawn from the instances of the ruler of Egypt 
(Pharaoh),! and Donan Mangür (Halláj), namely that presumptive regard 
of oneself and regard of God are essentially distinguished. 


j 


— 

1 This I conoeive to be the meaning never more conspicnons than in these 
of thia all- on. The serious obscurity records of conversation. The story of 
of language which Abu'| Fas) affects is Manzür is well known: absorbed in his 
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Dignity is the maintenance of ono's station. 

A wise man was asked the reason of the long life of the vulture and 
the short existence of the hawk. He replied, “ The one injures no animal, 
and he other hunts them. 

On this His Majesty remarked, If the penalty to a hawk that dives 
only on animal life, be a brief span of existence, what shall happen to 
man who notwithstanding abundant provision of other kinds, does not 
restrain himself from meat ? 

Nevertheless, the thought that harmless animals are Jawful and 
animals of prey forbidden food, is full of suggestion. 

Learning to speak comes from associntion, otherwise men would remain 
inarticulate. 

But when the experiment was tried it was shown through tho inatance 
of a dumb man, how, though silent in such a case, he might make himself 
understood by strangers.! ° 

(P. 241.) Whosoever imprecates upon another tho vengeanco of God 
will not be heard. It was this reflection that comforted a man who had 
been cursed by others. 

Since I used nitre (for cooling water), I recognise the rights of salt 
(fidelity), in water also? 

When I came to India I was much attracted by the elephants, and I 
thought that tho uso of their extraordinary strength was a prognostication 
of my universal ascendancy. 

Men are 80 accustomed to eating ment that wero it not for tho pain, 
they would undoubtedly fall to on themselves. 

Would that my body were so vigorous as to he of service to caters 
of meat who would thus forego other animal life, or that as I cut off a 
piece for their nourishment, it might bo replaced by another. 

Would that it were lawful to eat an elephant, so that ono animal 
might avail for many. e 

Wero it not for the thought of the difficulty of sustenance, I would 


prohibit men from eating meat. The reason why I do not altogether aban- 
* pee ` 
2 ̃²˙ A EE — — 


pantheism he imprudently gave utter · of the Editor, corrupt. It is certainly 
ance to the feeling that he was God anintelligiblo. 9 „ 
(Ana I Hakk), and was executed at Bagh- $ This is a conceit on the well-known 
dad, in the reign of Al-Maktadir ` | eastern duty of protecting ^ guest who | 
1 This sentence is omitted by three has eaten of ofie's salt. This profedtion 
MSS., and the note marks a variant does not extend to the offer of water, bat 
in Another. My interpretation is con- the use of nitre gives water tfft salt and 
jectural, the text being ih the opinion | its consequent rights, 
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don it myself is, that many others might willingly forego it likewise and 
be thus cast into despondency. 


t 

From my earliest years, whenever I ordered animal food to be cooked: 
for me, I found it rather tasteless and cared} little for it, I 7. 
feeling to indicate a necessity for protecting animals, and I refrained from 
animal food. 

Men should annually refrain from eating meat on the anniversary of 
the mouth of my accession as a thanksgiving to the Almighty, in order 
that the year may pnss in prosperity. 

Butchers, tlshermen and the like who have no ‘other occupation but 
taking life, should have a separate quarter and their association with 
others should be prohibited by fine. 

A merchant was approaching his end and his four sons were about 
to quarrel over his property. He directed them with due counsel, and 
told them that he fad providently bequeathed them equal portions and had 
left these, one for each, in the four corners of his house, and that when he 
died thay were to take their several shares, When his instructions were 
carried out, one found gold, another grain, and the other two paper and a 
bone respectively. Not comprehending this they began to make a dis- 
turbance. The King of Hindustan, Sáliváhana, thus interpreted it:“ By 
the bone is meant that cattle should be demanded (by its holder) of the 
first, and by the paper, a money credit of the second.” When the whole 
was computed, the shares were thus found to be equal, 

Hasan Sabbáb! was once on journey by sea with a numerous company. 
Suddenly storm aroso, and consternation seized the people. He himself 
was cheerful, and when questioned thereon, he aunounced to them that 
they would be saved. On reaching laud all of them were assured that 
the future was revealed to him. In point of fact ho was undisturbed 
through his assurance that the will of God could not be altered, and his 
announcement of the good tidings of their security was caused by this 
reflection, that if they were drowned no one could save them; had they 
thought otherwise they would have taken to (vain) supplication. 


iy uuu fe 

l This was the famous chief of the | Kirmisin 
Persiun Ismailians and known in the 
history of the Crusa les under the name 
of the Old man of the Mountain „—for 
suoh was the interpretation put by the 
Lafm"bhistorians on the (itle Shaykh ol 
Jibél, properly signifying Lord of the 
Mountains: by which is meant, the 
mountainous district from Ifahän to 
Zaojéu, Kaswín, Hamadän, Diuawar and 


. The name I'rák is commonly 
given to this tract by the Persians, but 
improperly according ‘to Yáküt, and is 
quite a modern term unknown to ancient 

geographers. He however allows that 
it is of common nesge; the word is also 
written Jabal. The history of Hassa 
Sabbíb is well-known. He ended his 
reign and life in A. H. 878, (A. D. 1194). 
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(P. 242.) Ali, (called also Kharwá, used to say that he had seen a 
person in Baliá? whose upper part consisted of two bodies, euch possessing 
— eyes, and hands, with but a single body below. The man was 

ied, and a jeweller by profession. 

In the year that Bayram Khän received permission to depart for 
Hijáz,? a hunting leopard killed a doe near Sikandrah ; a livo young one was 
taken from its stomach. I separated tho flesh from the bono mysolf aud 
gave the leopard its fill. In doing so something pricked my hand. T thought 
"it was & piece of a bone. When carefully examined, an arrow-head was 
found in its liver. The doe must have been hit by an arrow when young, 
but ‘by God’s protection it had touched no vital part, and did not hinder 
the animal from waxing strong and becoming pregnant. 

A mouse will take an egg in ils paws and lio on its back, while tho others 
seize him by the tail and drag him into his hole, 1t will also give n twist 
to its tail while inserting it into a bottle and draw out opium or whatever 
else may be inside. There are many such instances of their ingennity. 

If a wolf opens its mouth impelled by desire to seize its proy, it can 
do so. At other times it cannot open it however much it may wish.* When 
captured it utters no sound. 

The difference betweon mineral and vegetable mattor’ lies in this, 
that the former is not soluble in water and the latter dissolves, 

Once in a game preserve, a tame deor had a fight with a wild one. 
The latter was cleverly caught. Some of the spectators quoted the following 
line: “ We have never seen any one who could overtake a deer by running.” 
The point was thus explained, that ahi “a deer” in Persian, means also 
“ a defect,” and this is not (required to be) secured by pursuit and effort, 

The marriage of a young child is displeasing to the Almighty, for the 
object which is intonded is still remote, and there is proximate harm. In a 
religion which forbids the re- marriage of the widow, the hardship is grave. 

Marriage between those who are not related és commendable in order 
that heterogeneity may become kinship, and between relations, the more 
remote the affinity the closer is the concord; and what has been recorded 
of the time of Adam, viz., that as sons and daughters werd born to ench, the 
aon of one was given to the daughtereof another, sustains this view. 


— — ue m — 
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1 Var. Khéurá Khárd. 6 T hazard this interpretation of eun 
3 Var, Malibér, Balis. „& which the oditor has marked with 
8 A. H. 968 (1600-1). See Vol. I, a note of intesrogation. There aressoeeraf" 
p. 317. The spelling of the name ss variants in the notes which are of no 
Bayrám is more common than Bayram. value. T 
* The truth of the statement is not 
within my experience. 
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As to the kinship between cousins being within the permitted degrees 
under the Muhammadan law, this wag established in the beginning and 
was analogous to (the custom in) the time of Adam’s birth.! 

To seek more than one wife is to work one's own undoing. In aso 
she were barren or bore no son, it might then be expedient (p. 243). 

Had I been wise earlier, I would have taken no woman from my 
own kingdom into my seraglio, for my subjects are to me in the place of 
children. 

The women of Hindustan rate their dear lives at a slender price. 

It is an ancient custom in Hindustan fora woman to burn herself 
howover unwilling she may be, on her husband’s death and to give her 
priceless life with a cheerful countonanco conceiving it to be a means of her 
husband's salvation. 

It is a strange commentary on the magnanimity of men that they 
should seek their lieliverance through the self-sacrifice of their wives. 

A monarch is a pre-eminent cause of good. Upon his conduct depends 
the efficiency of any course of action. His gratitude to his Lord, therefore, 
should bo shown in just government and due recognition of merit; that of 
his people, in obedience and praise. 

The very sight of kings has been held to be a part of divine worship. 
They have been styled conventionally the shadow of God, and indeed to 
behold them is & means of calling to mind the Creator, and suggests the 
protection of the Almighty. 

Sovereignty is a supreme blessing, for its advantages extend to mul- 
titudes, and the good works of such as have attained to true liberty of 
spirit also profit these. 

A monarch should not himself undertake duties that may be performed 
by his subjects. Tho errors of others it is his part to remedy, but his own 
lapses who may correct ? 

Sovereignty consists in distinguishing degrees of circumstance and 
in meting out reward aud punishment in proportion thereto. 

This quality of appreciation adds dignity to the pursuit of happiness 
and is the chief soüice of success. 

What is said of monarchs, that their coming brings security and peace, 
has the stamp of truth. When minerals and vegetables have their pecu- 
liar virtues, what wonder if the actions of a specially chosen mau should 
operate for the security of his fellows. 
= (P. 244.) In the reciprocity of rule and obedience, the sanctions of 
hope and fear are necessary to the well-ordering of temporal government 


Se 
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1 Lomit four of the royal opinions which may be consulted in the original, 
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and the illumination of the interior recesses of the spirit; nevertheless 
a masterful will, never suffering the loss of self control under the domi. 

nee of passion, should weigh well and wisely the measure and occusion 
of each. 

Whoever walks in the way of fear and hope, his temporal and 
spiritual affairs will prosper. Neglect of them will result in misfortune: 

Idleness isthe root of evils. Tho duty of ono who seeketh his own 
welfare is to learn a profession and practise it. It is imperative in profects 

" never to be remiss in watchfulness. 

The anger of a monarch like his bounty, is the sourco of national 
prosperity. 

Tyranny is unlawful in everyone, especially in a sovereign who is 
the guardian of the world. 

Divine worship in monarchs consists in their justico and good admin. 
istration: the adoration of tho elec! is expressed in thbir mortification of 
body and spirit. All strife is caused by this, that men neglecting tho 
necessities of their state, occupy themselves with extrancous concerns. 

A king should abstain from four things: excessive devotion to hunt- 
ing; incessant play ; inebriety night and day; and constant intercourse 
with women, 

Although hunting suggests analogies of state policy, nevertheless the 
first consideration is to be sparing in the destruction of life. 

Falsehood is improper in all men, and most unseemly in monarchs, 
This order is termed the shadow of God, and a shadow should throw 
Straight. 

Prefects should bo watchful to sce that no one from covetousness trans- 
gresses! the limits of his own business. 

Shah Talimásp, king of Persia, one night forgot a verse. — His torch- 
bearer quoted it. IIe punished the speaker somewhat, and said, * When 
a menial takes to learning he does so at the expense of his duties," 

A king should not be familiar iu mirth and amusement with his 
courtiers. 

A monarch should be ever intent on conguest, otherwise his neighbours 


rise in arms agaiust him. , 


The army should be exercised in warfare, lest from want of train'ng 
they become self-indulgent. , . 

A king should mako a distinction in his watch over the goods, the 
lives, the honour and the religion of his subjects. df those who are ef 
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1 Or it may be rendered, though not “abandons his own profession? 
» e 
with strict grammatical propriety, 
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away by greed and passion will not be reclaimed by admonition, they must 
` be chastised. : 
He who does not speak of monarchs for their virtues will assuredly fal] 
to reproof or scandal in their regard. 
The words of kings resemble pearls. They are not fit pendfnts to 
every ear. 


CONCLUSION. 


Praise be to God that this royal treasure of record, this register ofe 
knowledge, the syllabus of the volume of wisdom, the summary of adminis. 
trative writings, the tablet of instruction in tho school of learning, the 
exemplar of ceremonial among men of understanding, the code of polity 
of the imperial court, this patent of morality in the andience-hall of 
justice and mercy, has been brought to completion. Much labour had to be 
endured and many Aifficulties overcome before the inception of this antidote 
for the world’s constitution, this prophylactic for those envenomed by sen- 
suality and suffering could be successfully undertaken. Many a dark 
night passed into morning and many a long day grew to eve, ere this mino 
of the diadem of eternal happiness, this pearl of the throne of everlasting 
sovereignty could be publicly displayed. What warring of the capacity 
with the natural constitution took place, how many a struggle between 
myself and my heart drove mo to distraction ere the count of this investiga- 
tion fleeting as the world, the result of this search deluding as the waters of 
& mirage, could be setdown! Prayers were poured forth before the Almighty 
throne, supplications were offered up on the threshold of divine light, in 
order that this amulet on the arm of the wise, this magic spell of those 
who love knowledge, written in my heart’s blood, might have the spirit 
of life breathed into its lettered form. 


What toil endured through love that work so planned, 
Watered by tears and blood, should rooted stand! 


Alas! Alas! that one nurtured by the divine bounty and long suffused 
by the radiance oftruth, should defile his tongue with murmurs of toil and 
labour, and record his harrowing of soul and his travail on the tablet of 
illustration! It is through the wondrous workings of His Majesty's favour and 
the spell of his enduring prerogative that this dissertation has been set forth 
and a great work brought to its conclusion. That cynosure of divine unity 
‘tgatha virtuous, by the efficacy of a direct intention and the probity of 

unswerving rectitude appointed a treasurer to the stores of his wisdom and 
sagacityycnd gave him aocess to the recesses of his sanctuary. That gem 
of singlemindedness, in honour of the Supreme Beiag and in thanksgiving 
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for ever inereasing bounties, brought forth a work of knowledge by a 
master-spirit of wisdom for the profit of iuquirers, and a royal mandate 
from the tabernacle of sanctity for the seekers of happiness, By a süblime 
favour he endowed this fortunate and loyal nature with the capacity of 
reading and understanding it, and by his all-ombracing condescension 
permitted me to reproduce somewhat thereof as camo within my limited 
intelligence and to be honoured with the stewardship of the divine bounty. 
Far and near, friend and stranger, participate therein, and all classes of 
* mankind illumine their minds with the splendour of truth, Thanks be to 
God that in these noble maxims of conduct, tho visible world finds its 
remedy, and tho things of tho invisiblo are by thom harmoniously regulated ! 


The light that o’er seven sphores colostial plays, 
Wins all its radiance from imperial rays. 

The blind need now no more a staff to take, 
While those that seo find luminous thoir ways. 


The garden of prosperity blooms unto good-will and for joy has como 
& day of festival. The eye opens in cheerfulness and tho night of sorrow 
has passed. Many a truth in tho orders of naturo and graco, and many 
incidents of binding and loosing havo been set down in despito of fraudfal 
concealers of the truth, and an illumination of wisdom is displayed for 
the guidance of the sightless and faint of heart and for the purblind that 
lose their way. ‘Through a lofty destiny for which sincere loyalty is anothor 
name, a new canopy of wisdom has been erected, and the duty of thaukegiving 
which is the final cause, has reached its accomplishment. 


In honour of my liege, the king, : 
With all true loyalty I bring 

A cypress set in garden fair, 
Wherein shall trysting all repair, 
And with full draughts of wind elate, 
Its happy growth commemorate. 


Notwithstanding the coming and going of so many leaders of the 
caravans of knowledge and the gathering "together of treatises from the 
schools of learning, to-day only can the purity of the ere of wisdom be 
assayed and its weight tested by another scale—now only is “sovereign intel- 
lect arrayed on the throne of empire and its sway enforced by a later ordi. 
nance, Now must the field of gift and offering be made wide and-té 
festal melodies and preans of success resound, but not as Firdausi, who in 
a grovelling spirit, fell into the aberration of greed and made 4i curtain 
of his honour an object for the haggling of traffic. He wast seller. of 
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words and knew not their value. Thinking them interchangeable with 
a few pieces of metal, like shameless hycksters of the market, he lost his 
credit in stickling for price. He sought to make rateable worth incalc 
lable, and the measurable measureless. This servitor at the table of mëi. 
tudinous royal bounties records in this work his gratitude for transcen. 
dent favours, and signalizes the wondrous dispensations of the world. 
adorning Creator of the universo. 


Had naught but gold this volume from me wrung, 

Life would have ended ere a pearl were strung; 

"T was love that planned tho task, for through such strain 
Could only love my feeble voice sustain. 


Firdausi took thirty years of labour to secure eternal execration, 
while I have borne with soven years of toil for the sake of everlasting glory. 
He fused his wortl?into the cast of verse which is a matrix of determinate 
shape, and I have strung into writing, gems of the purest water through 
the infinite expause of prose. 


My pen its point deep in my henrt's blood dyes 
To write such prose as far all verse outvies; 
For prose in its degree doth verse excel, 

As unbored pearls the rarest price compel. 


What connection is there between the servitor of the Lord and the 
worshipper of gold ? between thanksgiving and lamentation ? Self interest 
let falla veil before his clear visiou in that he sought largesso in the 
laboratory of genius from the great ones of the earth, Had no defect 
obscured his sight in his dealings with others, he would not have 
entered so devious a path nor spoken a line for lucre, and would have 
secured tho possession of the jewel of magnanimity. 


When thought of self intrudes doth genius flee, 
And the heart blinds the eyes that may not see. 

»The beam in his own vision what though plain, 
The critic quick to cavil seeks in vain ; 
Absorbed in greed the faults of others hears, 
Bat from his own withholds unwilling ears. 


nt apart from this consideration that in the markets of wisdom, works 
that delight the heart Cannot be purchased by the gold and silver of the 
world, and that such gems of price are not to be weighed against coin, by 


———— — 
b 


1 I omit the iadfat after Ci and place ＋ in constraction with it. 
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his grace of diction and the charm of his verse he strove to immor- 
talize his name, and has left behing him a noble and gracious scion In the 
{gil vigour of youth that will survive to ages. To the rich and pros. 
perous it adds another dignity : the wise that love trnth it favonra with 
another aid. The simple-minded that seck after happiness are familiarized 
with the gains and losses of life, and it pours out for tho many who resent 
the disappointments of toil, tho healing balm of resignation. To tho faint 
of heart it lends courage: to those who havo tho craft of the fox it gives 
the boldness of the lion and the fury of tho alligator, Upon tho intolor- 
ant and narrow-minded it bestows cheerfuluess and largo views, and 
stimulates the magnanimous and raises them to the pinnacle of greatnoss, 
Although to outward appearance he was but rendering a service to 
the great ones of the earth, he was implicitly bearing the jewels of his 
wisdom tothe market of appreciation, Had he not been under the influ- 


ence of cupidity, nor exposed his penetrating genius tò tho spoil of min, 
placed desire, he could never have been sutfieiently grateful for the 
divine favour in the opportunity of winning the applause. and admira- 
tion of mankind, Nay, had ho possessed any sense of justice and any 
knowledge of the world, besides this rare product of intellect, he would have 
carried some substantial offering to the throne of majesty, in order that 
the royal approval might be the means of displaying the quality of his 
jewel, and that he might bequeath as a gift of price, a memorial to his 
successors in the pursuit of intellectual fame. 

Praise be to God! that by the divine grace and providoutial assistance, I 
have not set my heart upon tho composition of this work with n view to ap- 
probation or to listen to my own praises, into which pitfall of tho imagination 
so many have sunk, nor suffered my natural constitution to be trodden 
under foot by ambition, not even with regard! to the largo field of its ac- 
quired characteristics, far less its innato qualities in any abundance. 

He who is deficient in a lofty spirit and noble sentiments is onsnared 

‘by a desire of worldly goods. But even the stranger knows that the 
odour of misrepresentation has not entered my nostrils, and the alien 
recognises in me a critical judge. Wha? analog? is there between 
the painted silks of China and tha raw yarn of a hair-rope maker? 
between a keen blade of Egypt and a piece of coarse iron ? How can the 
priceless gem of truth descend to the level of wosldly polsherds ? Why 


2 DR 
1 I should alter the punctuation of the nature of individnal man, the latfer the 
text and place the stop after 9 ab, super-indaced acoidonts of tomperament 
The difference between T and cb which are more under his eofftrl. 
* h * we 


is that the former signifies tho essential. 
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exchange eternal bliss for the silvered inanities that soon.decay ? And 
especially at this time when by the wondrous workjngs of destiny and 
a smiling fortune, priceless jewels are but as gravel before the palace 
auspiciousness, and my loyal spirit, illumined by the rays of wisdom, has 
found rest on the heights of joy. Were I even destitute of the goods that 
pass from hand to hand in the market-square of the material world, and 
fortune through malice or fickleness, sent not wealth to serve me, I would 
never entertain such a feeling nor approve in my own person such impru- 
dence in affairs. On the contrary, my first thought is the praise of God, in j 
that the deeds of majesty have been illustrated by commendable descrip- 
tion. Tho second consideration of the mind with a view to human 
needs is that the eminent mon of future time and the learned of the 
present, may bring up gems of purest ray from this fathomless sea to 
beautity the mansions of their deeds. Had I possessed a lofty spirit, 
should not have descended from the summit of the heights of unity tothe 
level of polytheism, but what is to be done?! I quote the words used 
by the leader of the enlightened minds of the past, the spiritual doctor 
(Mauláná Rümi)— 


Since I am linked with those who see awry, 
Idolater! I, too, must preach idolatry. 


Though every one cannot comprehend the object of this fast in the 
morning of existence and this mirage in the noon of life, I think that all 
should perceive and bear in mind that the exertions of the wise and the 
good should be restricted to two objects, and the supreme purpose of 
pursuit in those of lofty penetration and wakeful destiny should not exceed 
these. The first is to secure the benediction of God' and to lay the 
, foundations of a stately fabric in the pleasant meads of His holy plea- 
sure, and this is the means to eternal life and the ornature of enduring 
bliss. Those who choose that country for their abode go not down unto 
death, and the sound of body therein behold not the face of sickness, 
Its vigorous dwellers know not of debility, nor those that thrive there, of 
decay. Wealth does not decline in poverty, and loss of vision enters 
not therein. This is to be obtained only by a sincere intention and the 


possession of the four excellent qualities together with the avoidance of 
: t 


de This language, considering the dedi- necessity of following the language of 
cation bf the volume and the eye under conventionality though pledged to the 
which it was written, cannot be taken support of his master's oreed. Never- 
as an éPpivasion of regret at his acore- theless his sincerity in his adbesion to 
dited apostasy from Islam and oonver- Akbar' faith was suspected. See Vol. I. 
aion to Hinduism, but to imply the Biography zvii. 
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the eight vicious characteristios of which books of wisdom havo fully 
treated. The second is à good repuje in this fleeting world, which dal 
ai enduring existence and a second life, Although this also is accomplished 
through the same source of enlightenment by which a virtuous disposi 
tion is formed, yet it is chiefly secured by a smooth tongue and an open 
hand, and sincerity of intention and rectitude of mind are not impera- 
tive. Blost is he who by the divine auspices links the first with the 
second, and prospers in the temporal ns well as in the spiritual world. 
"The means adopted by tho seekers of truth to participate in social 
enjoyments and yet to win peace with some comfort to their conscicncen, 
are these, that with strenuous endeavour and by the favour of fortune, 
they separate good resolutions and virtuous conduct from tho disorders of 
self-regard and the labyrinth of hypocrisy, and submitting their minds to 
the dictates of sovereign reason and the divine pleasure, livo apart from the 
blame and praise of mankind; and the profit which those simple doalers 
obtain from their inestimable lives and the advantage socured by their 
exertions, are a perpetual remembrance and an illustrious name. 

The leaders in the four quarters of tho visible and invisible worlds, 
and the deep thinkers that betako themselves both to occupation and rotire- 
ment, who through their comprehensive viows and wide survey of the 
field of knowledge penetrato the mysteries of theso two sublime prinei ples, 
sustain by the grace of God the weight of the two worlds on the shoulders 
of their capacity, aud in the strength of tho Almighty arm move lightly 
under the burden. The harmonious operation of these two opposito interests, 
one alone of which is rarely attainable under the most capable and states. 
manlike administrators even undor tlie sanction of penal Jaw, is by them so 
successfully carried out under the guidance of celestial favour thut the pri- 
mordial intelligence of nature itself stands amazed aud the wonder-working 
heavens are confounded. By them, moreover, the sources of advantage and 
detriment, both temporal and spiritual, are commended, and these antago- 
nistic dual elements simultaneously co-operate in tho establishment of festal 
conviviality of intercourse. And for exemplar of such n one, lo! from the 
brow of this prosperous reign that irradjdtes the Taco of the State, 
what splendour is reflected. and as*a glory shines upon the raiser of its 
auspicious banner in this our happy age! For to-day the skies revolve 
at hia will and the planets in their courses movo by his sublimity. 


Akbar, the king, illumines India's night, , 
And is as a lamp iu the court of the House of Timour. 


The heart exulte at his mention and the tongue vaunts fis praise. 
May the Almighty voucbsafe long life to this incomparable wonder 
52 
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of the kingdom of wisdom, and eternal happiness to his subjects. This 
sovereign of the orders of nature and grace, by the light of his God-given 
intelligence and the night-beacon of his powerful will has so organized t 
measureless limits of these two dominions and moves through them with 
guch prudence and sagacity, that aspiring discerners of each form of progress 
look to no other than him, and each and all consider as their own this pearl 
of wisdom that enlightens the world. Since the time that eloquence and 
knowledge of affairs have existed and the highway of literary composition 
been frequented, so exquisite and exact a co-operation of two antagonistic” 
principles in a single hallowed person has never been recorded—a person who 
is the meeting of the oceans of church and state, the fountainhead of temporal 
and spiritual order—wlio prepares the litters of travel while yet abiding in his 
native land a lamp for those who gather in privacy, a solver of trammels 
to those who are in bonds, a balm for the open wounds of the broken- 
hearted. Manifold worldly cares raise no dust of defect in his heart that 
loves retirement, and perpetual prayer and & concentrated mind suffer 
no breeze of pre-occupation to play upon the necessary duties of his station. 
Thus he has outward obligation with liberty of spirit. 


“Lo! from his brow behold the pure of sight 
God's love and knowledge beam with radiant light, 
A crowned monarch—a throne’s rightful heir— 
Lord of the world—the kingdom's founder there ! 


It is imperative upon the ambition of all masters of eloquence to 
decorate the ears and throat of the age with a description of the virtues 
of such a choice specimen of the court of existence and to adorn withits 
beauty the bosom and skirt of Time. A rare treasure will thus be pre- 
pared for future travellers in the caravans of being, and seekers from 
afar will come into the possession of knowledge. Although the spheres 
themselves in their courses by gesture and speech, tell thereof and transmit 
it to succeeding generations, yet by the workings of destiny accidents 
befal and the thread of continuity is often severed. When, however, 
works are written to record these wondrous deeds and they are inscribed 
upon the tablets of time, the hand of vicissitude less frequently affects them 
and they endure to distant ages. A fabric that is laid upon virtue, the 
summ' of the porches thereof reaches to the pinnacles of the seventh 
heaven, and a foundation whereon fortune builds is not sapped by revolving 
"oyolea. 


ame. 
l That is, preparing for the world to the salvation of others. 
osmo while yet in this, or facilitating 
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Behold the recompense of noble toil 
That guards the Ceesqrs’ halls from Time's despoil ! 


It is evident that of mighty monarchs of old thore is no memorial 
excepain the works of the historians of their age, and no trace of them but 
in the chronicles of eloquent and judicious annalists, yot the ravages of 
time obliterate them not. Of the splendour of the Houso of Buwayh no 
record exists save in the labonrs of the pons of Sabi! and Muhallahi, and 
«the noble pages of Rüdaki, U’ngari and U'tbi alono toll of tho glories of 


the kings of Ghazni. 


Mahmúd hath many a palace raised on high, 
That with the moon might well diaputo tho sky: 
Yet of all these no stone doth now remain, 
While Time doth roll o'er U'nsari in vain, 


1 Abú Ishak Ibrihim-b-Hildl, a3-Sabi 
or the Sabean, author of some celebrated 
Epistles, was clerk of the Baghdad 
Chancery office in which he acted as 
secretary to the Caliph al-Muti l'illáh 
and to l'zzu'd Daulah Bakhtyár of the 
family of Buwayh the Daylamite. He 
was born about A. H. 320 (A. D. 932), 
and died in 384 (A. D. 994.) He remain- 
ed a strict Sabean and would not change 
his religion notwithstanding the solicita- 
tions of I'zzu'd Daulah. Ho wrote a his- 
tory of the Bawayh dynasty under the 
title of Tdju'l Milal or Tájw ( Daylamiyah. 
See Ibn Khall and D'Herbelot. The 
latter precedes the notice of this per. 
sonage with an account of tho Sabean 
doctrines. 

Al-Muhallabí was descended from Ibn 
AN Sufra al.Azdí and was appointed 
Wasir by Mu'izzu'd Daulah Ibn Buwayh 
in A. H, 339 (A D. 950). Ibn Khallakán 
says that his powerful influence and 
firm administration, as well as his ao- 
quaintance with literatare, made him 
celebrated. He was born in A. H. 291 
(A. D. 908) and died in A. H. 352 (963), 
and was buried at Baghdad. A few of 
his versos are given by hig biographer, 
bat there is no mention of any work of 
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his composition. It is more probable 
that Sábi and Muhallabi would never 
have beon hoard of but for the House of 
Bnwayh whose history ig involvod in, 
and survives with tho annala of tho 
Arabian Caliphato of which they wore 
at ono time masters. Thoir dominion 
oxtendod over I'rak, Persia, Kházistán, 
Ahwáz, Tabaristan, Gurján and Mazon- 
derán undor soventcen princes, and finale 
ly passed into tho hands of the dynasty 
of Seljuk. 

Rüdaki flourished in tho reign of 
Amir Nasr, son of Ahmad of the Samé- 
nide dynasty, and was extraordinarily 
favoured by that princo. He turned the 
Arabictranalgtion of Pilpay's ' Fnbſes into 
Persian vorse in A. H, 313 (A. D. 0251, 
and was tho firat who wrote a Dſiodn or 
collection of odes in Persium. Ho died 
in A. Gf. 249 (A. D. 954). Beale, U'ngari 
lived in the court of Mahmúd of Ghazni 
and wroto an heroio poom on the deeds 
of Sulán Mabmád. He was geo the 
author of a Dudu. He ranked not only 
as one of the figst poets in that celgbr e^ 
ed court, bat was versed in all the learn. 
ing of that age. His death, ia, placed 
variously in A. H, 1040 and 1049, For 
U’tbi seo Vol. II. p. 84 u. 7, 
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Whosoever comprehends this talisman of prudence, this spell of 
enlightened research, and appreciates these characters of thought and this 
lawful sorcery, will perceive this much, that my intention is to appriz 
far and near of these two attributes of high sovereignty and to lay the 
stable foundations of an enduring dominion. By this means the writer 
will secure a determinate sustenance from these divine treasures and a large 
provision from the table of manifold graces. 


This lasting work I consecrate to Fame, 

And to all time commemorate his name; 
Above its page its syllables enrolled 

Shall turn the pen that writes them into gold, 


But if through the strange effects of self-interest such fact is unper- 
ceived and this pious intention is hidden from his view, at least this 
measure of knowlédge will be secured and the collyrium of vision in this 
sufficiency will be prepared, that the design of the mind that employs the 
pen and the object of this benevolent purpose is the happiness of the people 
at large and the prosperity of the common wealth, The primary purpose 
of these annals of wisdom is the distinguishing of right from wrong, for the 
feet of many have been worn in the search of this recognition and have 
effected nothing; and secondly, to appreciate the results of virtuous and vi- 
gions conduct, of which this work is full. From the one he will learn how to 
garnish and sweep his house, from the other, to order the ways of his life. 
When he meets with prosperity and joy, finding no trace of those that have 
passed away, he will not admit the inroads of presumption; and if sorrow 
oppress him when among such as have gone before, no exemplars thereof 
remain, he will not surrender himself to its sway, but among the accidenta 
of life, seated upon the prayer-carpet of enlightenment, he will be assi- 
duous in praise and supplication before the Supreme Giver, and from the 
impotence and helplessness of the strong that are no more, he will perfectly 
comprehend the power of the Omnipotent hand. Dumb as I am and 
dejected of heart, what are these vain imaginings and this apparatus of 
chronicle and pen-craft! What connection is there between enemies of 
the flesh who love retirement, and ‘the showy and affected scribblers of 
the world ? And what analogy between those who abate the price of their 
own wares and the displayers of adulterated goods ? 


My thoughts do modestly my works decry! 
While Gebirs, Moslems hawking run, who'll buy ?” 


NENNEN dE —ñ—iä—6— ene 


1 The reader of the preceding pages will scarcely be of this opinion, 
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How shall I write of thestrange ways of fortune and the delusive work. 
ings of destiny? In the beginnings of knowledge, I was overwhelmed with 
rrow at the thouglit of existence, and at sacred places and anspicious times 

I prayed for release from the flesh. But, unawares, my spirit drew me 
by degrees to the school of research, and in confusion of heart which leade 
men astray, I sought the world. The ordinary course of learning was 
opened before me, and my mind became stored with ample measure of 
knowledge which raised in me an extraordinary arrogance. Under the 
* guidance of a happy fortune, from a perusal of the works of tlie ancients, 
my mind was convinced that men must necessarily be comprised under 
three classes. The frst is characterized by evil disposition and condnet, 
and this is evidenced in the traducing of one's neighbour and disclosing his 
faults. The second by good intentions and virtuous purposes; and the poasoas- 
or of these they describe as half a man. From amiableness in his judg- 
ments and a large tolerance of views, he speaks charitably of all mon. The 
third by a lofty spirit and eminent virtue; and these reveal the perfect 
man, Tho, master of these qualities from transcendent elevation of mind, 
rogards not mankind at all, and, therefore, much less virtue and vice in tho 
abstract. Objective ideas find no entrance into his mind. His contem- 
plation ever traverses the field of his own heart, and discovering his own 
defects, he labours to remedy them, and finally he adorns the sanctuary of 
his soul with the true principles of virtue in the hope of attaining by their 
means to the goal of deliverance in the fruition of eternal bliss! When 
I read these seductive and winning numbers on the dice-tables of wisdom,® 
I woke somewhat from my slamber and began to inquire. Withdrawing 
from worldly concerns, I fell to a critical introspection and began to 
transcribe the roll of my sins, When had traversed a portion of this 
terrible road, veils in fold on fold were suspended before my vision. It 
seemed as though I could not advance a step, and save a few venial errors 
which I had committed in my youth, I believed myself innocent. As the 
very delusion of this mocking fancy awoke me to consciousness, I was not 
andone by my spiritual enemies. I was compelled to turn back and 
alighted at the first station of abstraction from being, und made the tran- 
scription of the failings of my fellow creatures a mirrored refloction of my 
own. I thus became aware of many reprehonsible qualities. In this ghostly 
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of Philosophy is here very distinct. This Cambridge. 
passage breatbes the spirit of the “The favourite comes with his ttii 


Vedanta. i pets and drums, 
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and spiritual warring and distress of mind and body, leaving the recess 
of seclusion, I came to the court of His, Majesty and the star of my fortune 
rose on the horizon of desire. By his great condescension His Majestye 
resolved my doubts, and I surmounted the heights of the visible and invisible 
worlds. I was honoured with the guardianship of the treasure of troth and 
entrusted with the keys of familiar intercourse,as has been briefly adverted to 
at the close of the first and second books. My heart emptied itself forth, and 
a treatise on morals was composed. A new life arose in the framework of 
. language. Fora long period the provision of bodily sustenance, the fur- " 
nishing of which is approved in the truth-desiring eyes of sovereign 
reason, made my mind uneasy. What I had read in ancient works, 
occasioned only further bewilderment. One morning I craved for a scin- 
tillation from the court of the lord of light, and sought the exhibition of the 
talisman that. resolved all difficulties. And as fortune befriended me and 
my heart was attentive, a refulgence from the luminary of grace shed its 
rays and the wondrous enigma was solved, and it was made clear that daily 
provision was under the pledge of royal justice and the acceptance of duty 
by grateful servants, as I have to some extent notified at the beginning 
of the last book.! Most strange of all, however much from time to time 
the desire for seclusion which was innate in me renewed its impulse, the 
thought of increased worldly advancement likewise gained strength. With 
this provision secured of appropriate sustenance and due supply of bodily 
vigour?:on which the success of every undertaking depende, I withdrew 
from various other pre-occupations and turned my attention strenuously to 
military matters and like those exclusively occupied in business, whom 
more solemn considerations do not affect, severing not the night from day, 
I sat at the gate of expectation, Since in this profession centres the inter- 
eat of life and it adorns the acquisition of perfect and accurate judgment, 
in uniting the coruscation of political ability with the glitter of the sword, 
my whole ambition wasto perform some service and to dare some signal 
deed in hononr of this chosen profession, which wonld astonish even experi- 
enced statesmen and amaze the perusers of the history of the ancients, in 
order that the duties I had undertaken might be adequately fulfilled. This 
desire every moment increased, but the inopportuneness of the season suf- 


l As >- aphemiatio, circumlocatory and fication or surfeit twenty-two sérs of 
unconsciously humorous description of solid food daily. See Vol. I. Biography, 
an application for salary; thin passage, | xxviii. 
in, perhaps, unequalled in any literature. 5 Both Abul Fazl and his brother Faisí 
` 3 He required a large provision, His | entered the military service, then theonly 
enormous appetite needed for its grati- profession, See Val. I. Biography, 1v. : 
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fered me not to speak. I had come from a religious house and a college to the 
royal court. Those who regard outward circumstances only might impute 
«designs to me that had never crossed my mind, and I judgod from ¢ppear- 
ances that if this secret intention got, wind, they would blame me and 
looser! the tongue of reproach. But since the luminous mind of majesty 
is a mirror of verities and a world-displaying cup,! without representation 
on my part or communication, the king vouchsafed to favour and honour with 
a commission my obscure personality that was unassisted by patronage, and 
* raised me to an exalted rank and to the degree of avery distinguished com- 
mand. For some days among the learned at their meetings considerable 
jealousy was excited, and the courtiers had for a long timo banded togother 
in envy against me. It was a strange co-incidenco that I should bo about tho 
arsenal in search of a sword, while fate would force a pen into a master 
hand. I was examining the burnish of the lance-head while destiny was 
sharpening the point of tho reed in order that the ordiiinces of tho sove- 
reign might be reverently proclaimed in tho publication of theso important , 
records, Iwas a prey to conflicting emotions. Since I had not the 
capacity for this office, and my mind had no inclination to this kind of 
historiography, I was on the point of declaring my incompetence and stand- 
ing aside, withdrawing from so onerousa task. Butas I was impressed with 
His Majesty's knowledge of things that are hidden and with tho obligation 
of responding to his favours by some signal service, I was unable to decline 
his command, The thought then occurred to mo that His Majoaty had 
in view my own application and industry es well as the literary capacity of 
my brethren,’ so that the materials which I might with indefatigable assiduity 
collect together, that accomplished and cloquent writer“ might harmoni» 
ously set in order and thus bring to completion this stupendous task. In 
a little while under the strenuous support of a will of miraculous efficacy, 
I opened my eyes to an interior illumination, and reflected that the royal 
command was a magic inspiration to literary effort and a talisman for the 
illumining of wisdom, With a sincere mind and a lofty deter mination 
this complex of sorrow and joy set his face to the duty. My chief reliance 
was in this, that by the grace of the divine favoer, having diligently 
——— e Cu. EN — 
1 The oup or mirror of Jamahid, as well command of two thousand five hundred 
as of Solomon, Cyrus, and of Alexander: horse, and becamerons of the grandeos 
which mirrored the universe, according of the empire, Bee Vol. I. , Wat 


to Oriental tradition. See p. 330. and xxi. 

“$He received in 1686, the command | , 5 For the ames of these wee Vol, t 
of à thousand horse. In 1692 he was | xxxiii. 

promoted to be commander of ‘two thou · 4 His brother Fal, 


sand horse, avd about "1695 tò the 
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eolleoted the necessary facta and given material embodiment to their spiri. 
tualized form, the eulogist of the court of the Caliphate, the erudite scholar 
of the Imperial House, the first writer of his age, dhe laureate among, 
accomplished poets, Shaykh Abu Fayz-i-Fayzi my ‘elder brother and 
superior, would graciously supervise it, and under the correction t that 
master of style, a fresh texture would be hand-woven into a fabric of beauty, 
Scarce half of the first book had been written, when destiny worked 
ite spell, and that free spirit in the fulness of its knowledge, took its last 
journey and afflicted my heart with an exceeding grief. When, by the 
talisman of the royal sympathies, I was recalled from the desire of 
aimless wandering to the city of service, manifold kindnesses were as a 
balm to the open wound of my soul, and I applied myself zealously to my 
great task. <A light dawned on me as to the object of the royal command 
and the aim of its lofty view. I brought my mind to that consideration 
and with a prayer tó the Almighty, I set out on the road. On the one hand 
Jay the painful feeling of incompetency and a heart overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion and stress of occupation which no material successes however numer- 
ous could remedy, and the ulcers of which no profusion of outward 
gratifications could salve,—on the other was the ebb and flow of the sea 
of my heart wherein human efforts were of no avail, nor could the door 
of its secret retirement be closed and the busy world kept out! How 
ean I describe the violent conflict of these two unusual states of mind, or 
with what capability express the intercurrency of this strange dual 
operation. The first conjured up in the clear recesses of my mind, a fanci- 
ful play of wave and leap of fountain with swirl of rain and fall of dew; it 
wove a thousand fictions and suggested frequent supernatural interven- 
tions and seemed to assure him who chose it, of the attainment of the 
trath and the honour of presidency in the state-council of wisdom. From 
the second, & vision of flinty stones, of strewn fragments of brick and 
as of clod-heaps and scatterings of blackened soil appearing from the 
same source of discernment, arose with a warning aspect. Coarseness of 
speech, acurrility, vauntings and vain babble of which the characteristics 
are a moral decadenoe and ‘a desire of associating with the base, time 
after time, in a novel guise came: flaunting by. Accompanying this 
miserable condition and disorder of mind, the stress of helplessness and 
isolation now and again received a fresh impulse. Although it is the way 
of the world seldom to form bonds of attachment, but rather the more con- 
stthtly to sever the tiesof friendsbip, my plain speaking and discernment of 
hypocrisy co-operated with this worldly tendency. Some friends of Baber's 
househdid dnd intimates of long standing withdrew from association with me. 
With the burden of affairs on my shoulders and j journeying over inequalities 
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of ground and moving through perilous paths, how could 1 in utter loneli- 

ness reach half way on the road, or when arrive at my destination ? But by 

«the advent to the gardens of Deise of one or two godly friends who 

in this dearth of manhood were obtained by me, I triumphed over all my 
difficdities, 

Strangely enough, with all this apparatus that inspired fear and this 
struggle within and without, I did not withold my hand from writing. nor 
did my resolution flag, nay rather, every moment fresh vigour was aroused 
"in mo and this momentous conflict grew stronger and tho strife of ‘the 
flesh and the spirit increased until the light of truth shone forth and my 
difficulties were solved, the wondrous offects of the holy spirit of Majesty 
were again evidenced in me, and my heart and vision wero flooded with 
an extraordinary light, Tho writings of the wiso of anciond times 
to some extent corroborated the accuracy of my own course and excul pated 
my sorry conscience with its ignoble tendencies. What tho anges of old 
afirm is this, that the leader of tho caravans of hallowed sovereignty is 
supreme over high and low, and that the pleasant mead of spiritual and 
temporal concerns blooms fair under the beneficent lustre of such unique 
wonder of the world of wisdom: moreover that tho visible ruler who is 
the chosen among thousands of mankind to reduce to order tho scattered 
elements of social organisation holds sway over all mon, but his power 
extends only to their bodies and finds no access to their souls. Tho lords 
of spiritual dominion, on the other hand, have no authority savo over pure 
consciences, as the practice of the saints in general and of all holy men 
illustrates. The ordinary class of professors of Jearning and the shallow 
sciolists of the world influence solely the minds of the vulgar, and tho 
effect of their instruction is to be found only in such waste ground. But 
as the monarch of our time has been appointed sovereign likewise over 
the invisible world, his sacred inspiration has wrought these extraordinary 
effects iu me who am rude of speech, ignorant and helpless, and raised 
me from the deeps of ignorance to the heights of knowledge. 


With joyful omens blest, my strain 
Shall celebrate his glorjous reign ; 

His praises shall my pen proclain, 
And here eushrine his royal name, 


My first core waa to collect by the aid of heaven, all tho transactions of his 

enduring reign, and I used exceptional and unprecedented diligence in order 

to record the chief evente of my own time, In many of these occurrences t 

bore a personal share, aud 1 had a perfect knowledge of the’ ander, currents 

aud secreb intrigues of State, to say nothing of the ordinary drift of publio 
53 
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WMfaire. And since the insinuations of ramour had prejudiced me and I was 
' not sure of my own memory, I made varipus inquiries of the principal officers 
of State and of the grandees and other well-informed dignitaries ; and nots 
content with numerous oral statements, I asked permission to put them 
into writing, and for each event I took the written testimony of mof than 
twenty intelligent and cautious persons. The flagrant contradictory state- 
ments of eyo-witnesses had reached my ears and amazed me, and my 
difficulties increased. Here was date of an event not far distant—the actors 
in the scenes and transactions actually present—their directing spirit 
exalted on the throno of actual experience—and I with my eyes open obser- 
ving these manifold discrepancies. By the blessing of daily-increasing 
favour I determined to remedy this, and set my mind to work out a 
solution. The perplexity disentangled itself and my bewildered state of 
mind began to grow calm. By deep reflection and a careful scrutiny, 
taking up tho priibipal points in which there was general agreement, my 
satisfaction increased, and where the narrators differed from each other 
I based my presentation of facts on a footing of discriminate investigation 
of exact and cautious statements, and this somewhat set my mind at case. 
Where an event had equal weight of testimony on both sides, or anything 
reached me opposed to my own view of the question, I submitted it to His 
Majesty and freed myself from responsibility. By the blessing of the rising 
fortunes of the State and the sublimity of the royal wisdom, together 
with the perfect sincerity of the inquirer and his wakeful destiny, I was 
completely successful and arrived at the summit of my wishes. 

When I had safely traversed these difficult defiles, a work of con- 
siderable magnitude was the result. But since at this formidable stage, 
in the arrangement of these events no minute regard to details had taken 
place, and their chronological sequence had not been satisfactorily adjusted, 
I commenced the methodizing of my materials anew, and began to re- 
write the wholo, and I took infinite pains especially bestowing much atten- 
tion on the chronology of the Divine Era. And since I had the assistance 
of the highest scientific experts, this task ulso was with facility completed 
and a separate table-was drawn out. When through supernatural illumiua- 
tion, the announcemont of a new basis of computation entered the ear of intel- 
ligence, that old and tattered garment was cast aside and a robe of honour 
newly woven of grace, «as substituted, and by the power of the Being who 
created speech, this great work, with all the difficulties it presented, 
Was beought to a conclasion, aud numerous exprossions of satisfaction were 
felicitously evoked. : 

As'this world of tribulation is not a home for the wise of heart, the 
more so that frionds who live for the happiness to come are covered by the 
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veil of concealment and on account of the ingratitude of the incapable, have 
withdrawn their hearts from participation in the false shows of its delusive 
rene, I looked upon each of my days as though it were to bo my last, and 
employed myself only in the preparations for my final journey. In this sor. 
rowfuf condition I hastened along my road, and tho labours on the fulfimont 
of which I had counted were not ordered according to my desiro. As by 
the decree of destiny my life was still prolonged, for tho fourth time 
H renewed the task and gave it all my solicitado. Although my first efforts 
were now directed to remove all suporfluous repetitions, and give continuity 
to the easy flow of my exposition, I perceived tho incompleto arrangement 
of my fresh materials, aud the due ordering of this was undertaken, And 
since I was new to the road and stricken with grief and friendless, an 
exceeding depression of spirit came upon me, in that, with‘all my toil and 
with such excessive caro these many lapses had occurred and such frequent 
errors had appeared. What would be the result, aud whore would it all 
end? I began a fifth revision and went over tho work from tho beginning. 
Although all my acknowledged endeavours were directed to immortalize 
these events and to placo their issues in duo order, yet ns sagacious writors 
consider that vorse is as tho savour of salt to prose, I took much pains in the 
introduction of a few stanzas which should ho in harmonious accord with the 
composition, and many a correction and emondation wns made, independente 
ly of any consideration of the cavils of numberless critics. Tho truth ig 
that men close their oyes in regard to their own faults and their own 
offspring. However much they may oppose tho feoling, these dofocta are 
approved as merits, I who have made it a practice to bo critical of solf 
and indulgent towards others, could employ no collyrium regarding this 
question, nor devise any remedy for this defect of vision, but on this 
five-fold revision a rumour of this new development spread abroad, Some 
of my acquaintances joined in supporting me; othors woro us unanimous 
in an underhand depreciation. I formed a resolution, for the sixth time, 
to set my mind free of its waverings of suggestions, and to exercise tho 
most minute and fastidious criticism; but the frequent calls upon me 
made by His Majesty left me no time. : 
I was compelled therefore to présent him with this fifth rovision, and 
was rewarded with a perpetual satisfaction. 
What mine hath ever yielded gem 80 (Mr 
What tongue-born treasure can with this comparo ? 
Beneath each letter is a world concealdd, 
Each word's expanse shows worlds on worlds revealed, 
Its every, pearl bedecks the earth and sky, ] 
And if ye see it not be yours the penalty, 
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[t is my hope that by the blessings of a sincere intention and its own 
merita, the task which was set before my grateful heart may be happily 
concladed, and my mind be disburdened i in some measure from the distr egg 
of its many anxieties. Within the space of seven years, by the aid of a 
resolute will and a lofty purpose, a compendious survey covering a period 
from Adam down to the sacred person of the prince regnant, has been 
conoluded, and from the birth of His Imperial Majesty to this day, which 
is the 42nd of the Divine Era,! and according to the lunar computation 1006, 
the occurrences of fifty-five years of that nursling of grace have been 
felicitously recorded, and my mind has been lightened in some degree of its 
stupendous burden. 


The princely heart that virtue dowers, 
For him gems bloom instead of flowers, 
And hill and dale his kingdom round 
Shall with their monarch’s praise resound, 


It is my expectation to write in four volumes? a record of the trans- 
actions of the royal house during one hundred and twenty years, which are 
four generations, that it may stand as a memorial for those who seek 
knowledge in justice, and with the Institutions of His Majesty as tho 
concluding book, I purposed the completion of the Akbarnámah in these 
five volnmes. By the aid of the Almighty three have been written, and 


many a secret of wisdom has been revealed and a treasure of truth weighed 
in the balance. 


I bear from wisdom’s inmost store 
The royal House this tregsured lore, 
And pray its justice and its grace 
May ne'er my memory efface. 
And let this loyal offering be 
Acoepted dt its Majesty. 
May God His favour grant benign, 

_ And Hia acceptance deign with thine, 
And raise its dignity on high 
With thy name's glorious currency, 
That it from thee may win renown 
And link my fortunes with the throne. 


1 The epoch of the Divine Era was Fri- $ See Vol. I. Preface. 
day, the Sth of Ba? II. A.H, 968, (19th 
Febroary 1656.) 
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If destiny in its wondrous workings gives mo leisure and capricions 
fortune, opportunity, the remaining two books shall be satisfactorily ter- 
«minated and form d history of deeds ropleto with attraction. ff not, 
let others, guided by grace and a propitious fate, set down, year by year, the 
events*of this enduring reign, with a lofty resolution and unremitting 
industry, in right understanding, with a noble purposo and in a spirit of 
freedom, rendering populous tho habitations of Church and State and 
fertilizing the gardens of grace and nature with refroshing waters. Let 
° them not forget this obscure wanderer in the desert of aberration and in 
their glad work acknowledge their obligations to me who first displayed the 
continuous succession of this series, and suggested to them tho manner of 
its record. Bub if this be not approved and they desire by recommencing 
on a new method or fashion of language of the day to compile tho trans- 
actions of this never-fading dominion, 


Be it unto thy peoples’ welfare, Lord, 
Beneath the shadow of King Akbar's sway. 


REGARDING SOME ACCOUNTS OF THE AUTHOR. 


The writer of this important work had itin his mind to draw up a 
memoir of his venerable ancestors and some particulars of strange inci- 
dents in his own life, and form of them & separate volume which should be 
& source of instruction to the intelligent who look afar; but various occu- 
pations, especially the composition of this work, absorbed his attention to the 
exclusion of all else. At this juncture a secret inspiration prompted the 
thought that the world would not welcome the detailed journals of persona] 
biography in an isolated form, and that it would be more opportuno to 
append an account thereof to this work and to intersperse here and there 
some practical and didactic comments. Accepting this happy suggestion, 
I have thrown off this sketch and liberated my soul, 

Since to vaunt of lineage is to traffic from-empty-handedness with 
the bones of one’s ancestors and to bring the wares of ignorance to market, 
and is to be foolishly vain of the merits of others while blind to ono's 
own defects, I was unwilling to touch the spbject or Indulge in such idle 
vapouring. In this demon-haunted wilderness, to be linked by any chain 
deters advance and the irrigation of the genealogy of tho outer world is of 
no profit to the interior spirit. 


Be not, as fools, alone thy father's son ; 

Forget thy sire; choose merit for thine own. 

What though should fire beget a scion as bright, 
Smoke cat be ne'er the progeny of light, 
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In ordinary parlance genealogy signifies seed, race, tribe and the 
like, and the term embraces the distinctjons of high and low. Any rational 
man récognises that the one reverts to the other, inasmaeh as among inter. 
mediaries in the line of descent some one individual has become distin- 
guished for material wealth or spiritual eminence, and thus become cele- 
brated by name or title or profession or place of birth; whereas the 
vulgar who, though accounting mankind to be the sons of Adam their primi- 
tive father, yet by attending to romantic fictions accept only these assump- 
tions, are evidently! led astray in this matter by the remoteness of the 
line and do not realize the actuality of that patriarch. Why then should 
' any upright and discerning man be deluded by these fables and trusting 
to them, withdraw from the pursuit of truth? What availed the son of 
Noah his fathor’s communion with the Almighty, and how did the idolatry 
of his race injure Abraham the friend of God P 


Jémi! serve God through love, nor lineage heed, 
For such road knows no son of this or that, 


Nevertheless through the decrees of fate I am linked to worldlings and 
associated with those who give priority to birth above worth. Thus I am 
compelled to alude to it, and to furnish a table for such as them. 

The count of honourable ancestry is a long history. How may I retail 
their holy lives for the unworthy inquisitiveness of the moment? 
Some wore the garb of saints, some were immersed in secular studies, some 
were clothed in authority? some engaged in commerce and others led 
lives of solitude and retirement. For a long period the land of Yemen was 
the home of these high born and virtuous men. Shaykh Misa,’ my 
fifth ancestor, in his early manhood, withdrew from association with his 
fellows. Abandoning his home he set out on travel, and accompanied only 
by his knowledge and his deeds he traversed the habitable globe with a 
step that profited by what he saw. In the ninth century by the decrees 
of heaven, he settled in quiet retirement at Rél, a pleasant village of 
Sewistan, and married into a family of God-fearing and pious people. 
Although he had come from the desert to a civilized town, he did not ex- 
change his retired habits for the occupations of the world. Ever contem- 
plative on his prayer-carpet of iutrospect:on, he wrestled in prayer with 
himeelé-nd spent his precious days in the ordering of the wayward spirit. 


— 


1 The punctuation is faulty, and the mer word coupled with J has no 
atop after sis should be omitted. meaning. 

" H 8 m a D : 

3 The text has c which I think Of. Vol. I. Biography of Abul Fasl 


must be an error for eye. The for- 
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His virtuous sons and grandchildren following his example lived happily, 
and were instructed in the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of philosophy. In 

athe beginning of the tenth century Shaykh Khizr set ont impelled with the 
desire of visiting the saints of India and of secing Hijaz and the people 
of his gen tribe. Accompanied by a few of his relatives aud friends he 
came to India. At the city of Nágor, Mir Sayyid Yahya Bokhari of Uch, 
who was successor to Makhdüm-i-Jahániyán! and had a largo portion of 
the spirit of sanctity, Shaykh Abdúr Razzik Kädiri of Baghdad ( who 
*was one of the distinguished descendanta of that paragon among eminent 
saints, Sayyid Abdu'l! Kadir Jili and Shaykh Vüauf Sindi who had 
traversed the fields of secular and mystic lore and had acqnirod many ` 
perfections of tho religious life, were engaged in tho instruction and 
gnidance of the people, and multitudes were profiting by their direction. In 
his zeal and affection for these ominont teachers and undor the attractive 
influence of the soil of this ancient country, that wandering oxile there took 
up his abode. 

In the year A. H. 911 (A. D. 1505), Shaykh Mubarak (my father) 
came forth from the realm of conception into visible personality and was 
clothed in the mantle of existence. Through a miraculous efficacy of 
will, at the age of four he displayed the light of his intelligence and a 
daily-inereasing illumination shone from his auspicious countenance. 
When nine years old he was already considerably well-informed, and at 
fourteen had run through the usual course of the studies and had by heart 
the text-books of every science, Although the graco of God guided the 
caravan of his wakeful fortune and he had received alms from tho street 
of manya learned mystic, he principally attended Shaykh Atan through 
whose instruction he increased his interior thirst. This Shaykh was of Turk- 
ish extraction aud lived to the age of one hundred and twenty. In the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi he had taken up his residence in that city and had 
attained to an eminent degree of knowledge under Shaykh Sálár of Nagor 
who bad studied in fran and Türán. 

Briefly to resume, Shaykh Khizr returned to Sind, his whole object 
being to bring some of his relations back with him fo this country. He 
died on his journey. Meanwhile a devore famine had befallen Nägor, and 
an epidemic plague added to the disaster. Except hig mother, all other 
members of his family perished. A resolution to travel had alva been 
uppermost in the enlightened mind of my venerable father, and the desire 
of seeing the eminent doctors of every land and of*soliciting their"godly 
assistance was vehement within him; but that queen of virtue, his lady 


— —— 
L 


1 See pages 372-4. | 2 Bee page 857. 
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mother, suffered him not, and no thought of disobeying her entered his 
righteous mind. In this hesitancy qf spirit, he came under Shaykh 
Fayyézi of Bokhárá—may God sanctify his soul :—and his agitation of minds 
increased. In his early days of study the peerless eyes of that discerning 
sage had fallen upon a certain servant of God with whom it was hi$ daily 
fortune to receive interior enlightenment and (guidance to) eternal salvation. 
He solicited his direction in the choice of a settled course of life. He re- 
ceived the following answer: “About this time a certain person will 
become an acknowledged master of instruction and will be established as a° 
guide to those who seek knowledge; his name is U'baydu'llah and his 
distinguishing epithet Khwéjah-t-Ahrdr,! (master of the free of spirit): 
attend his lectures and follow the course he points out." The Khwájah 
at that time was footsore from his long investigations and assiduously 
sought the great theriac of truth. In due time he attained this eminent 
rank and Fayyézi learnt from him how to scek God, His seclusion was direct- 
ed to be in absolute obscurity and his (spiritual) office was determined with- 
out formal delegation. Wherever the Khwäjah in his allusions refers to “ the 
dervish,” he means thia wonder of the world (Fayyázi). For forty years 
he resided in Turkistán, and in deserta and mountains enjoyed the ecsiasy 
of solitude. He had attained the age of ono hundred and twenty years 
and the fire of his soul was burning with undiminished intensity. One 
night my father, in the city of my birth, was discussing the subject of 
religion with some godly and pious persons and many edifying matters 
had been brought forward, when suddenly. the sound of a sigh was heard 
and a flash of heavenly light shone However much they attempted to 
account for this, they could find nothing. The next day after much inves- 
tigation and a diligent search, it was discovered that this mystic personage 
was in retirement in a potter's house. My father now for a space 
reposed in the light of his direction and his own distracted mind ceased to 
wander. For four months consecutively he enjoyed this happiness and 
was daily tested by the alchemy of his glance. Within a short period, 
the time of the. Shaykh's departure to heaven drew nigh, and with his mind 
filled with divine truths, he geve forth his counsels of guidance for those 
who were seeking revelation, and in ecstasy of spirit and with a serene 
mind be passed away. 

About this time that pattern of pure womanhood who had given my 
father his earliest instruction, departed this fleeting life. The affair of 


1 Bee Vol, I. Biog: p. ii . itis with great difficulty I have been 
3 Thi, pausage is so obscure from the able tu disentangle and determine what 
confusion and omission of pronouns that I conceive ia its sonso. 
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Maldeo,! caused an interregnum ; my venerable father withdrew towards the 
seacoast with a view to greater seclusion. His sole purpose was to travel 
«over the country antl to derive some profit from intercourse with farious 
classes of men, At Ahmadabad he fell in with distinguished doctors and 
forthe? improved his knowledge, and received a high diploma for 
every important branch of learning. He acquired a various acquains 
tance with the doctrines of Malik, of Shafiai, of Abú Hanifah, of Hanbal, and 
of the Imámiyáh? school, both in the principles of law and tho law itself, 
*and by strenuous application acquired the dignity of a mujtahid. Although 
traditionally from his ancestors he belonged to tho theological school of 
Abú Hanifah yet he had always adorned his conduct with discretion, and 
avoiding a servile following of opinion, submitted only to demonstration and 
took upon himself the things which tho flesh resisted. Thus by his groatnese 
ok soul and fortunate destiny hie passed from the knowledge of the visible to 
the understanding of the invisible, and the pleasure-grotud of the material 
world led the way to the kingdom of truth. Ho had read ireatises on 
Sufism and transcendental theology, and had perused many works on con- 
templation and worship, especially the verities of Shaykh-b-Arabi, of Shaykh- 
b-Féridh and of Shaykh Sadru'ddin of Iconium. Many doctors of physics 
and ontology honoured him. with their countenance, and many successes at · 
tended him and uncommon precepts of direction added to his fame, Among 
tho chief divine graces vouchsafed to him was that ho became a dis- 
ciple of the Khatib Abu) Fazl Käzarün.? This personage from his appre» 
ciation of merit and knowledge of men, adopted him as a son and de. 
ligently instructed him in various knowledge, and mado him commit to 
memory the subtleties of the Shifé,* the Ishárát, the Tazkirah and Ptolemy's 
E 


l See Biog. Vol. I. ii. Blochmann re- 
fers to this as the Maldeo disturban- 
cea” without further comment. I think 
he misapprehends the sense. Abal 
Fasl mnst refer to the affair subsequent 
to the final defeat of Humáyón by Shér 
Shéh, near Kann), in A. H. 947 (A. D. 
1640). Huméydn fled to Sind, and failing 
in his attempts there marched by way 
of Jeasimér to Négor and Ajmér then 
ruled by Maldeo the most powerfal of 
Binda Réjahs. This prince determin- 
‘ed to seize him and make him”over to 
Shér Sbáb, Warned in time Humáyén 
fled at midnight to Amarkoß. The horrors 
of that flight are described by Ferishta 


$4 


and copied by Elphinstone At Amar. 
kot in 1642, Akbar was born. Bhér 
Sháh became now ruler of India till his 
death in 1545. 

3 i e, Shigh. 

8 Kázarün is in Persia, botween the 
seacoast and Sbírás, called, according 


H: to YékGt, the Persian Damietta, from 


its manufacture of linen cloths. From 

` Damietta, asvis well-known, the staff 
called dimity, takes its name. si 

b The Shifd pnd Ishdrah are two works 

of Hasayn-b-Abda'llah ; the former on 

logic according to Héjf Khalifah, bes 

Ibn i Khallakén states ite subject ta bo 


philosophy (Eo), & tem wide enough 
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Almagest. Thus the garden of learning was refreshed with irrigation 

and the penetration of his vision was further increased, That learned man 

át the instance of the princes of Gujarat, had come from Shiráz to thes 
country, and the groves of wisdom received a renewal of bloom. He had 

acquired learning under divers theologians of the time, but in thb great 
branch of mystical contemplation he was the disciple of Mauláná Jalá. 
lu'ddin Dawwáni. That learned doctor had first received the leading 
principles of science from his own father, and subsequently, in Shíráz had 
attended as a pupil the lectures of Mauláná Mubyi’ddin Ach kbar, or 
the Weeper, and Khwájah Hasan Sháh Bakkál, these two theologians 
being among the principal pupils of Sayyid Sharif Jurjání. He for a 
time also frequented the school of Maulana Humámu'ddin Gulbári who 
was proficient in drawing horoscopes and there lit the lamp of erudition, 
and through good fortuno thus acquired a wonderful extent of know- 

ledge. He had also made a thorough study of philosophical works the 
principles of which he explained with much elegance, as his treatises 
on that subject evidence and commendably illustrate. In the same city 
of grace, my venerable father had the good fortune to attend upon Shaykh 
U'mar of Tattah, who was one of the greatest saints of the time, and that 
night-illumining jewel possessing the power of an exquisite discern- 
meut, inspired him transcendentally with elevation of soul and sublime 
knowledge. He also fell in with many doctors of the Shattári, Tayfüri, 
Chishti aud Suhrawardi orders, and profited by their instruction. In the 
city likewise, he made the acquaintance of Shaykh Yüsuf, who was one of 
the most ecstatic and inspired of mystics, and through him was filled with 
new wisdom. He was ever absorbed in the ocean of the divine presence, 
and omitted no minute particular of ceremonial worship. From the holy 
influence by which he was surrounded, his desire was to erase altogether 
from the expanse of his mind the impressions of knowledge, and with- 

p —ͤX1WP 


in application among Orientals to in- 
clade medicine, and may signify science 


mical relations into salts and earth, 
inflammables and metals, which, accord- 


in general. The Ishdraty'la lm  Man- 


tik (indicium ad scientiam logics), is. 


on the same subject and by the same 
author commonly kuown as Ibn Sing 
or Aviceütia, who died in 1098. Nagir- 
u'ddín 'lásís Commentary on it is still 
extant.  Avicenna's great work the 
‘Ganon of Medicine, ia well-known, 
and he is vho reputed author of the 
division of subsianoes. from their che- 


ing to Murray's Chemist, has been the 
basis of chemical classification to the 
present time. There are many works 
under the title of Tazkirah. Tho re- 
ference is probably to the great work 
of the grammarian Aba Ali Hasan-b- 
Abmad sel-Fárisí, who died in A. H. 989 
or 1581 A. D. 

l Dawwán is a district in Persia cele- 
brated for its excellent wine, Yápát, 
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drawing entirely from the conventional obligations of intercourse, to become 
absorbed in the contemplation of th divine perfections. But that reador of 

Sthe secrets of the heart's recesses discovering his intention dissuaded him 
therefrom, and he courteously communicated to him that a ship was about 
to sail and that he should visit Agra, and if his difficultios woro not thore 
overcome, he should proceed to Irán and Türán, and wherover tho apirit 
led him ora call directed him, thither should ho go and occupy himself 
with secular teaching. 

Conformably to this direction in tho first of the (Persian) month of 
the Urdibihisht (April), in the Jalali year! 465, corresponding to Saturday, 
the 6th of Muharram 950 A, H. (A. D. lOth April 1543), ho happily 
alighted in that prosperous seat of empire which may God guard from all 
adversity! In that delightful residence he happened to become acquainted 
with Shaykh Aläu'ddin Majzüb or the ecstatic, who could read the tablets 
of the heart and the secrets of the tomb. This saint, in Ono of his returns to 
consciousness from an ecstatic trance, informed him that it was God's will 
that he should remain in that city and abandon further wanderings, and ho 
announced to him good tidings and comforted his roving spirit. Ho took up 
his residence ou the banks of the Jumna, in the vicinity of Mir Wafii'u'ddin 
Safawi of l'j? He here married into a Kuraysh family distinguished 
for wisdom and virtue, and lived on terms of intimacy with its head, tho 
chief of the quarter; and this upright personage, looking upon the arrival 
of that nursling of wisdom as a rare distinction, rocoivod him with 
warmth of affection and cordiality. Since ho was n man of much wealth, 
he wished my father to share his mode of life; but by the guidance of for. 
tune and grace, he did not consent, and preferring the threshold of reliance 
and an independent mind, he pursued a life of interior recollection combined 
with worldly pursuits, The Mir was one of the Hasani and Husayni 
Sayyids, Some account of his ancestors is given in the works of Shaykh 


1 See Vol. II, pp. 28-29. 

1 Blochmann has Iujũ (Shirdz),” but 
Yáküt gives no such name. The text 
bas dietinctly e! aud Yáķút locates Tj 
(gl. the final gamma being the Arabio 
nominative case-ending is not pronounced 
in Persian) at the extremity of Persia 
QU in the district of 
Dérábjird, and states that the Persians 
pronounce it “Eek.” He does not define 
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the limits of tho district or its position, 
One IMräbjird Ro places in the district 


al, of Istakhr adjacent therefore to Shírás, 


another in NishapGr which is more com. 
formablo to the stated remoteness of Tj, 
but Abul Paz! intends tho foMver, as ho. 
shows lower down. The present ruing 
of Dirábjird förmed the ancient? citadel 
of Pasargadse which contained the tomb 
of Cyrus. 
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` Wakhdwi. Although thoir birthplede was originally thé village -of Tj ot 
Shirdz, yet for a long time past they preferred to live at Hijés, and some 
members of the family have been continually settled in both places wheres 
they have been the givers and recipients of benefit. Although he had studied 
philosophy and theology under the direction of his own parents, hé never. 
theless, as a pupil of Mauláná Jalálu'ddin Dawwáni, reached a higher dis. 
tinction therein. In Arabia he studied the various branches of traditional 
lore under Shaykh Sakháwi of Cairo in Egypt, who was a disciple of 
Shaykh lbn-i-Hajr al.Askaláni,! and when he died in A. H. 954 (A. D. 
1547), my father retired to his own seclusion. He continued his efforts 
in the regeneration of his soul while attending to the perfect propriety 
of his exterior conduct, and was assiduous in his worship of God. He 
employed himself in teaching various sciences and made the expounding 
of the opinions of the ancients an occasion for withholding his own, and 
gave no tongue—that fatal member—to the expression of desire, Some few 
prudent and virtuous persons of whose sincerity he was assured, he 
admitted to his society and appreciated their merits, but from the rest 
he held himself excused and avoided association with them. In a short 
time his house became the resort of the learned where high and low were 
honourably received. Among gatherings of friends, there were also con- 
claves of the envious, but these did not depress him, nor those elate. 
Sher Khán, Salim Khán and other grandees proposed for him a stipend 
from the State revenues and to settle on him a suitable freehold, but as 
he possessed a high spirit and lofty views he declined and thus raised his 
own reputation. 

As he was gifted with an innate aptitude for the direction of men, and 
held a divine commission for the enunciation of truth, while at the same 
time he had the concurrence of the saints of his time and the affection of 
his well-wishers daily increased, he undertook the guidance of those who 
frequented his lectures and sought enlightenment, and he denounced all evil 
habits, Self-interested worldlings took pffence and entertained unseemly 
intentions. As he had no desire to oppose any hostile discussion and 
allowed no thought ‘of acrimony or servility to enter his mind, he did 
not the less continue to speak, the truth boldly and to reprove evil doers, 
and did not attempt to win over quarrelsome seceders. And this occa- 
sioned thst the Almighty miraculously blessed him with true friends 
and spiritually-minded sons, Although he employed his hours in teaching. 


1 ShikSba’ddin Abu) Fasl Abmad-b- bah (recta institutio de distinctions 
AE Haje al Askalénf, the well-known | hter socios prophetss). He died in 
aathur of the Ipébah fi tamyís bäi. | A. H. 883 (A. D. 1448). ` 
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philosophy, during the time of the Afghäns! he lectured little oa theo- 
logy. When the lofty crescent-bearing standards of Humáyün shed a new 
wsplendour over Hindustan, some students from Trán and Türán attended 
the school of that knower of the mysteries of the spirit and of the world, 
and hi#lectares grew in repute, and the field of the thirsty in the drought- 
year of discernment overflowed with water, while timid travellers encamped 
in the pleasure-ground of repose, Affairs had now scarcely got into train 
when the evil-eye fell on them, and Hemú? now rose in the ascendant, 
The well-disposed withdrew into obscurity and retired in disappointment 
My venerable father with a stout heart, continued firm in his own seclusion, 
and by the favour of God, Hemi sent messongors with expressions of 
apology, and throngh the interposition of a man of my father's excellent 
character many were released from the oppression of anxioty and entered 
the meads of joy. 

In the beginning of«he year of the accession of His Majesty to the 
Imperial throne, as though wild rue? were set on fire upon the State with 
the view of arresting the evil-eye, a great famine occurred, which raised 
the dust of dispersion. The capital was devastated and nothing remained 
but a few houses. In addition to this and other immeasurable disasters, & 
plague became epidemical. This calamity and destruction of life extended 


— — 


—— — — ee 

l Sher häu was the son of Ibráhim and wrapt it in bis handkerchief, and 
Khín, a native of Afghanistan who continued the fight to enconrngo his 
claimed descent from the Ghorisn dy- troops. He was takon prisoner and 
nasty. carried before Akbar. Bayrim recom. 

1 Hemd was a shop-keeper whom mended the king to slay him with his 
Salim Sháh had made Superintendent own hand and fulfil a meritorions act. 
of the markets, and who was raised by Akbar lightly touched him with his sabré 
Muhammad Shäh A4äili to the highest and bocame entitled to the honours of 
honours and entrasted with the whole a Ghízi—a slayer of infidels. The deed 
administration. He certainly proved his itself bo suffered Bayrém to execute, who 


great capacity, for he sappressed the 
revolt of Sikandar Sür in the Punjab, 
crashed Mahammad Súr in Bengal, 
captured Agra from the Mughal troops, 
and defeated Akbar's general Tardi 
Beg at Delhi. He was, however, eventa- 
ally beaten at Panipat by Bayrém Rhin 
on the &th November 1556, after a des- 
perate battle in which he fought with 
the greatest bravery. He had been shot 
im the eye by an arrow in his howdab, 
and thoagh in great agony» be drew the 
arrow with the eye-ball ont of its socket 


decapitated Hemá at a singlo blow. Sala 
din, a trae Ghási, would have spared so 
gallant a foe. „ ] 

8 Jt is popularly supposed that s fami. 
gation with wild rue and its seeds 
which are set alight, arrest the malig: 
vant effects 9f the evil-eye. „ The term. 
used is “the eye of perfection.” The 
praise of any, object in the pennen 
of an Oriental is regarded as ominons by 
him and as bringing a nemesis with it, 
for al) perfect things decline after ronal» 
ing their zenith. 
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‘throughout most ‘of the cities of Hindustan. Still that enlightened sago 
ine op and the dust of tepidity settled not in the 
serene Chamber of his mind. The writer of this work waa then five years e 
old, and the luminary of discernment so blazed before the arch of hig ` 
vision that its expression cannot enter the mould of language, Hor, if 
expressed, would it find access to the narrow hearing of mankind, He 
has a perfect recollection of this event, and the evidence of eye-witnesses 
confirms his testimony. The distress of the times ruined many families and 
multitudes died. In that habitation? abont 70 people, in all, male and female, 
high and low, may have survived. Contemporaries marvelled at the easy 
circumstances and general cheerfulness of the dervishes and attributed 
it to magic and incantation. Sometimes a ser of grain would be obtained, 
which was set to boil in earthenware vessels, and the warm water distri- 
buted amongst these people. Most strange of all was that there occurred 
no difficulty of provision in my father’s house, and except the worship of 
God no other thought disturbed his mind, and save an examination of his 
own conscience and a perusal of the travels of the spirit no other occupation 
employed him, until the mercy of God was vouchsafed unto all and a 
univorsal affluence lit the countenance of joy. The royal standards shone 
again with splendour and by a daily increasing justice filled the world with 
a new radiance. The palace of wisdom grew in amplitude and the wares 
of knowledge rose to a high price. Science in its many branches and 
learning of every kind were now diffused. New elucidations, high and lofty 
views and important discoveries wore published abroad and all classes of 
inen received countless benefits from the treasury of intellect. The quiet 
retirement of that discerning nature became the resort of the learned of 
the universe, and the highest topics were matters of discussion. But the 
envy that had been chilled’ now warmed to life, and the malevolence of 
the wicked increased. My father steadily followed his own course dis- 


t 


l He was born at Agra on the 6th to feed on human flesh, and parties were 
Muharram 958 (14 January 1651). formed to carry off any solitary person 

3 I presume this means the quarter in order to eat him. Text, Vol. II. 35, 
ju which his family resided. There is no Similar stories are told of the great 
mention of these diatreases in Ferishta. famine in Egypt in A. H. 506 (A. D. 
Abnl Fasl makes a brief allusion to 1199) in the Caliphate of Náşirli din 
it in the,“Akbarndmoh. He says that illáh. See Suyüti's History of the Caliphs. 
there was great scarcity „throughout Transl. Jarrett, p. 480. In Abd'ul Latif's 
Hindustan, and especially in Delhi where History of Egypt, the fact is recorded 
the femine was extreme, and although of parties of men capturing solitary in- 
money “might be obtained, food-grain | dividuals to kill and eat them. 
was not to be had; men were driven 
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regarding the fashion of the times and sitting at the gate of independence 
parsued not the road of prescribed ponventionality. Men of little influence 

æ and envious, losing patience followed the path of detraction. Most $f them 
accused him of attachment to the Mahdawi doctrines,! and nttered the most 
absurd"üotions. They stirred up the simple and ignorant, and did their 
best to produce keen annoyance by their evil intrigues. The chief instra- 
ment in their hands was the affair of Shaykh Aléi. 

' There is a sect in India who regard Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pir as the predicted Mahdi and go to extreme lengths in this assertion, and 
forgetting the other demonstrations? of this mission besides doctrine, works, 
and blameless moral conduct, adopt this movement. In tho reign of 
Salim Khán, a youth called Shaykh Aldi, irreproachablo in his character 
and conduct, fell into this whirlpool, and came into that auspicious city 
(of Agra), originally for the purpose of seeing my venerable father with a 
view to a life of seclusion and retirement. Certain seditious men who sought 
but a pretext, were loud in their frivolous accusations and gavo occasion to 
scandal. The learned of the day who are ignorant pretenders and sell 
poisonous herbs under show of antidotes, rose up in malice against him and 
conspired to put him to death, and even obtained judicial decrees. My 
father did not concur with them and found neither reason nor tradition 
on their side. They sought to bring the dispute before tho Emperor of 
Hindustan, and strove for their own undoing. The king assembled 
a council of the learned of the time, and great efforts were made to obtain 
a legal sentence. My venerable father was also summoned to attend, 
When his opinion was asked, he gave it against the crafty pretenders who 
sought but their own advancement. From that day, they maliciously 


—— 
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l Seo Vol. I. Biog. iii, iv. ff. for the earth will give forth her frnite and men's 


Mahdawí movement and the history of 
Shaykh Alf, 

$ Amongst these are that he must be of 
the triba of the Kuraysh and of the 
family of Fatima. His countenance will 
be open and his nose aquiline, and he 
will fill the earth with equity and justice 
as it has been filled with tyranny and 
oppression. A rival, also of the Kuraysh, 
will be raised up to oppose him, who 
will levy war against him and obtain 
aid of his uncles of the tribe of Kalb. 
During the reign of the Mahdí, heaven 
and earth will be pleased with him and 
thece shall be abundant rains, and the 


lives will paza pleasantly, and he will 
continue oy tho earth seven, eight or 
nine years, and dying, will be prayod 
over by tho Muslims. Other tokens have 
been predicted, puch as thy black ensigns 
coming from the direction of Khorásán ; 
but these were additions made in the fn- 
terest of the Abbasides and for the glory 
of that house. See also Rjochmann’s 
extract from the Raurat ol Aimmah, 
Vol 1. Biog. jii. " 

8 He first promalgated his own preten ~ 
sions to the office of Mahgi at Biknab, 
S. W. of Agra. Blochmann, ibid v, 
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imputed tó him an attachment to that cause, and on so trifling & point as to 
. whether the mission of the Mahdi is a tradition of authority or otherwise,! 
out of Sheer malignity, they proceeded to such lengths that he was ruined. e 
Some evil-minded men reviled him for the Shigh tendencies which they 
presumed he held, not understanding that knowledge is one thiffg and 
profession is another. 

At this very time they also made a suspect of one of the Sayyids of I'rák? 
who was among the choicest souls of the age, whose character and conduct 
were alike virtuous and his precepts harmonized with his actions; but by the 
royal favour their arm was shortened from reaching him. One day in the 
royal presence, they represented that no religious authority should be 

' accorded to the Mir, and that since his views were repudiated, it would be 
inconsistent to recognize his leadership in religious functions. They adduced 
some cases in point from ancient Hanafi treatises in support of their conten- 
tion that the teaching of I'rák dignitaries (ashráf), ought not to be accepted. 
The prospects of the Mir were gloomy. As he was on terms of fraternal 
religious intimacy with my father, he laid the whole trath before him, 
and my father comforted him with judicious counsel and encouraged him to 
confront more boldly the suggestions of the wicked, and in refutation of 
the traditionary authority that had been cited against him, he stated that 
they had not understood its drift. What had been brought forward from 
the Hanafi works referred not to Persian but to Arabian I'räk, and many 

passages he quoted in confirmation thereof; and further that they had not 
distinguished between dignitaries xar’ dE (ashraf i aehráf) and the nobles 
(ashrdf), for the degrees of royal rewards and punishments are assigned 
distributively to four classes. The first is the pre eminent (ashraf i asháf), 
such as doctors, divines, Sayyids, and holy men. The second is termed 
ashraf, the noble, that is the officials and land proprietors and the like. The 
third is styled awsdf, or the intermediate, which is understood as comprising 
the industrial and commercial professions. The fourth comprises the infe. 
rior orders who do not rise to the preceding degree, such as the mob and the 
low rabble. Each of these orders is subject to a separate code of sanctions 
regulating the acknowledgment of honourable service and the penalties of 
misconduct. And, indeed, if every evil-doer was to receive the same punish- 


1 T accori the variant reading in the $ This was probably Miyín Abdallah» 
note, By Sal på is signifiedtraditions |  Niyésf Afghan and a disciple of Mir 
related unly on one authority, ín contra- | Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpär. See 
distinction to % , traditions sup- Vol. I. Biog. v. 
ported ‘by beveral contemporary and | 
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ment, this would be a doviaiion from justice, The Mir was emboldened 


by this assurance and much rejpiced, and in order to clear himself and 
expose the igngrandb of his traducers, ho submitted the opinionWof the 
Shaykh for the royal consideration. Those wicked men with their evil 
machimations were confounded, When they discovered the sourco of their 
confusion, they were inflamed with jealousy. Similar instances of assist. 
ance such as this were divulged and contributed to the turbulenco of the 
ignorant, Praise be to God that all mon agroed in this, that thero is no 
creed that may not in some one particular bo in error, nor yot any such 
that is entirely false, and therefore, that if any one, according to his eon. 
viotion, speaks favourably regarding a doctrine which seems at varianco 
with his own faith, his motives should not be misunderstood, nor should 
people rise to decry him. After a long controversy, this point was 
abandoned and they reverted to the accusation of his Shiah tondeneion ; 
but by the protection of God the detractor was covered. with shame, his 
infamy exposed and ho was overwhelmed with confusion: novertheless, 
in his recusancy and blindness he took no admonition and continued to wel 
his occasion confirmed in his malice, until tho wondrous ways of destiny 
and the caprice of fortune were manifested, and a vast dispersion came as 
an exemplary warning, 

In the fourteenth year of lis Majesty's reign, correspondin gto A. 1.077 
(A. D. 1569-70), my father camo forth from his retirement, aud great troubles 
presented themselves, of which I shall briefly make mention as a hortatory 
instruction. Although the hornet's-nest of envy was still in commotion, 
and the viper's hole alive with tho brood, the night-lamp of friendship 
dim and even the good intent on molestation had closed tho door of 
estrangement, as has been already alluded to, at this time I say, when 
learning was regarded with honour and tho distinguished of the day 
were his disciples and the numbers at his lectures wero in f nil attendance 
and my father, according to his custom, denounced all evil habits and exhorted 
his friends and well-wishers to avoid them, the learned doctors and divines 
of the time who regarded his beautiful soul as a mirror to their own 
defects, maliciously conspired to restore their position.» Labonrirfg under the 
convulsions of their tortuous purposes they represen ted to themselves that if 
they could but adduce some particular instance to convinco His Majesty who 
loved justice, it would signally re-establish their former titles to em and 
result ina condition disastrous (to my father). Oppressed by rief and 
vexation, they continued their intrigues and boldly agen in . course 
of detraction and by their sophistries and crafty insinuations they led 
astray many of the courtiers with their show of affected rogwta, e Some 
amongst the evil-disposed they roused by an appeal to their bigotry, 
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` Although for a considerable period this unseemly conduct had continu- 
ed, yet by the aid of virtuons and truthful individuals, the conspiracies 
of the*wicked had always been defeated. At this juncture, however, 
this honest and trusty band were remote, and the chief of these intriguers 
at court set himself to gratify his malice. These shameless Wetches 
and unclean spirits of evil found their opportunity. My venerable father 
had gone to the house of a servant of God and I had the happiness of 
accompanying him. That overweening braggart with his affected haughti- 
ness! was also present at the visit and began his crafty discourse. The“ 
conceit of learning and exuberant youth possessed me. I had never before 
set foot outside of college to be present at any public functions, but his vain 
words drove me to open my lips and I spoke so much to the point that he 
was ashamed and the spectators were amazed. From that day, he 
vowed to avenge his being convicted of ignorance, and emboldened those 
who had lost heart. My venerable father was unconscious of their 
designs and I in my pride of knowledge, gave no heed. At first those 
worldlings without religion, like crafty schemers, convened assemblies 
ostensibly in the interests of truth and religion, and by *persecuting 
assaults on those who sought but quiet, many were hunted to death. 
Whenever a monarch, well meaning and with every good intention, leaves 
the direction of religion, education and justice entirely to a body who are 
outwardly respectable, and himself assumes in their regard the mantle 
of indifferenco, tho influence of the truthful and righteous wanes and the 
crooked-moving white-ants of learning and the courtiers unite in intrigue 
against these few and bigotry has full sway. And it comes to pass 
that families are subverted and reputations totally ruined. At such a time 
when these wretches had gained credit for virtue, like a bride that is 
falsely passed off for a virgin and proves a harlot, and when graceless world- 
lings were triumphant, and the sordid and blind of heart were united in 
purpose, sympathetio friends remote, the honest of speech secluded, aud 
the gatherings of contention of the profane frequent, these conspira- 
cies were hatched and compacts of persecution made, One of the double. 
faced and fickle, a fatlen angel of malevolent cuoning who had insidiously 
orept into the lecture-rooms of my venerable father under a show of 
sincerity and was in collusion and understanding with that body, was 
found ayd despatched at mid-night inspired with impious deceits and 


1 ‘This must refer to Makhdém! gi the kingdom and finally his removal by 
Malk, whose bold opposition to Akbar's poison at the instigation of Akbar, if 
Yeligiods pPétensions caused his dis- the Sunnis are to be believed. Bee the 
' missal from conr, bis banishment from notice of his life in Vol. I. Biog. vii. 
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spells to infatuate, That clever imposter at dead of night with a tremb- 
ling heart and tearful eyes, a pallid colour and dejected countenance 
hastened to my elder brother's chamber and his evil spells disturbed that 
simple soul and seduced one ignorant of guile and deceit, Tho purport 
of hiseinformation was this: “The principal men of the day have been 
for a long time hostilo, and the faithless and ungrateful without shame, 
They have now found this opportunity and moan persecution, Many of 
these turbaned divines are witnesses and having appointed a prosecutor, have 
incited him to procure an investigation on colourable protexts into their 
slanders. Hvery one knows the influence theso men have at court aud 
how many eminent men for thoir own aggrandizement they have had put 
ont of their way, and what high-handed perseentions they have enforced. 
I have a friend in their secret counsels, Even now at midnight ho in- 
formed ine of this, and I have in trepidation come to you lost when day 
breaks it may be too lato to mend matters. Now my advice is that they 
should convey the Shuykh to som: concoalment without any one’s know- 
ledge and let him for a few days live retired until his frionds can 
assemble and he can represent his case fully to His Majesty," That 
good soul! took alarm aud with much agitation. went to tho Shaykh's 
chamber and informed him of the case. He answerod: "'lhongh my 


enemies may be powerful, tho Almighty is vigilant and a just monarch 
now rules the world If & handful of godless unprincipled men are 
unrighteously filled with envy, tho obligation of pledges is still binding 
and the door of investigation is not closed. Moreover, if the decrees of 
God for my injury have not been issued, though all aro united against 
me they can avail nothing and can do no evil nor inflict harm upon me; 
but if the will of the Creator be this, I will cheerfully and gladly 
give my life and withdraw from the possession of this fleeting existence.” 
As my brother was scarce master of himself and afflicted with grief, 
mistaking trath for self-deception as ho had mistaken a falso pretoxt for 
condolence he drew his dagger and said, “ Practical business is one thing and 
religious mysticism is another; if you do not go I will at once kill myself; 
for the rest, look you to it. I shall not await here tho day of ruin." The 
paternal bond and fatherly affecticn,induced compliance with his wish. 
At the command of that serene sage I was also awoke. 
Under compulsion, then, in the darkness of that night, three persons 
set out, having no appointed guido and unequal to the fatigues of travel 
My venerable sire, reflecting on the accidente of fortane, maintainedeilence, 
while between myself and my brother thaa whom one more inexpert at 
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the time in political dealings or worldly business one could not imagine, 
& conversation continued and we spoke of our place of retreat. Whomso- 
ever he mentioned I objected to and whom I named he disapproved. 


With outstretched arm against me comes the foe ; 
No trusty friend averts the threatened blow. 
Throughout the world man and his works I see, 
But not a trace bespeaks humanity. 


Driven to extremity, after a thousand difficulties we arrived at the 
house of a person regarding whose fidelity my brother was assured and 
of whom I, fasting in the morn of existence and of little account in the 
market of this elemental frame, had not the least suspicion. At the sight 
of his peaceful and dignified visitors, the man was surprised and regretted 
our coming and was in hesitancy how to act. At last he found a place for 
our lodging. Wheh we entered the house it was more forbidding than 
his own heart. A strange scene took place and an exceeding sorrow 
filled our minds. My elder brother hung round me saying, “ Notwithstand- 
ing my greater experience, I have been mistaken, and thou with little 
knowledge of men hast judged aright. Now what is to be done and what 
is the course propos ed, and where may we take refuge?” I replied, “ Noth- 
ing has as yet happened ; let us return to our own home and let me be the 
spokesman, and perhaps the badges of office of these worldlings will 
be removed and the trouble that threatens be overcome.” My father 
applauded and approved the counsel, but my brother would not consent 
and said, " Thou hast no knowledge of this business nor perceive the 
fraud and diabolical malignity of these men. Let us leave this place and 
diseuss as we go along." Although I had not traversed the desert of 
experience nor the good and evil ways of men, a divine inspiration suggested 
a person to my mind and I said, “ It has occurred to me that if things go 
fairly well, such a one will help, but in & time of serious trouble it will be 
difficult for him to join us." As time was pressing and our minds in per- 
plexity we set out in his direction. Footsore we proceeded through ways 
clogged with mud and reflected on the vicissitudes of fortune. Loosing 
hold of the “strong handle”! of rellance in God, trudging onwards dis- 
spirited and thinking the world in pursuit, we advanced each step with dif- 
ficulty, breathing with effort, oppressed with exceeding sorrow and believing 
the day of the resurrection of the wicked at hand. 

At dawn we reached his house. At the news he met us with 
cordiality and found us a suitable lodging and our many cares were some- 
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what abated. In this retreat after two days, we learnt that these envions 
agitators had lifted the veil of shame and openly divulged the intentions 
| of their foul minds &nd like crafty intriguers ou the morning of that night 
they represented their case to His Majesty and perplexed his august mind, 
An order was issued from the imperial palace that affairs of state should 
not be transacted without consultation with them, that this was a question 
of faith and religion the issue of which lay entirely in their hands, that the 
fugitives should be summoned before the judicial tribunal and whatever 
*the illustrious law decided and the heads of the government determined 
should be curried out. The royal pursuivants were set on and despatched 
in search, and when ‘they learnt what had happened they mado every 
effort at discovery. Some evil-doers, plotters of villainy, necompanied 
them and not finding us in our dwelling and believing a vain report, 
they surrounded the houso and fiuding my brother Abu'l Khayr in the 
house they took him to the court and reported our fight with a hnudred 
embellishments, and made it an occasion of shameless acensations, By 
an extraordinary favour of heaven His sagacious Majesty was apprised 
of this gathering of interested detractors and their manner of insinuntion, 
and replied, * Why is all this hostility shown against an obscure dervish 
and learned ascetic, and what is the object of this senseless clamour P 
The Shaykh constantly travels and has now probably gone abroad for 
recreation, Why have they brought this boy? and why interdicted the 
house? The boy was at once released and the prohibition ngniust the 
house removed. The breeze of favour now blew upon that dwelling. Singe 
some difficulties were in the way and apprehension was uppermost and 
various rumours contradicted the above, we fugitives dishelieving it 
remained in concealment. The base villnins covered with coufusion now 
thought that as their victims were withont house and home, this was tho 
time to carry out their desigus and that somo dark-minded miscreants 
should be engaged to kill them wherever they mej them, lest they should 
learn what had happencd and introduce themselves to the royal court and 
secure justice by the lustre of their talents. Concealing, therefore, the 
answer of the King, they put forth some alurming and awe-inspiring 
language as though uttered by his atgust lips and thus terrified unsuspect- 
ing and time-serving friends, And they issued some plansible documents 
mislending men into wrong conclusions and thus shold them hack from 
intended assistance. After a week, the master of the house too becoming 
discouraged, began to be vexatious and his servants discontinued their 
former civility. The minds of the fugitives were under apprehension, and 
their agitated hearts were convinced that the first report had n8 foundation, 
that the King was investigating and the world in pursuit, and that the 
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master of the house would undoubtedly surrender them. An exceeding grief 
overwhelmed them and a great fear entered their hearts. I said: "Judging 
for myeelf, of this much I am assured that the original ramour is correct, a 
otherwise they would not have released my brother nor would the guards 
over our house have been removed. May not this supposed ixcivility 
be only outward? In a time of security whenever an ill rumour was 
heard, even good men, led away by it, rose against us; now if a man like 
the master of the house, is afraid, what is there to wonder at? and if he 
intended to apprehend us, there would have been no change in his outward" 
demeanour and he would not have delayed. The fabrications of male- 
volent reprobates have undoubtedly bewildered him and have induced 
his men to this, so that seeing this discourtesy we should leave the house 
and relieve his mind of anxiety.” Thus reflecting we were somewhat 
recovered and set ourselves to devise some plan, and a dark day dawned 
more distressful than the first night, and gloomy was the prospect before ns. 
They applauded both my first opiuion and this statement of my views 
&nd recognized me as & counseller and trusted adviser and overlooking my 
youth, they promised not to oppose my advice in future. 

When evening drew on, with hearts filled with a thousand anxieties 
end wounded bosoms and minds oppressed with sorrow, we went forth from 
that dreadful abode of woe, without a helper in sight, with fainting limbs, 
no place of refuge visible nor any prospect of peace. On a sudden in 
that gloomy haunt of demons, a flash shone and gladness smiled again. 
The house of one of the disciples appeared in sight and there for a while 
we rested, Although his abode was darker than his heart and his heart 
blacker than our first night, we reposed a while and recovered from 
bewilderment, but though at the end of our resources and in the depths of 
depression, our minds continued active and our thoughts were roused 
to reflection. As we found no place of rest and nothing to comfort 
us I remarked that we had of late seen all that our best friends and 
oldest pupils and most steadfast disciples would do for us. The most 
advisable course to pursue was now to take ourselves away from this 
city of hypocrisy which was a dungeon inimical to learning and injuri- 
ous to perfection, and to withdraw from these double-faced friends 
and unetable acquaintances whose loyalty rests on the breeze of spring 
and their permanéncecon a rushing torrent. Perhaps a corner of privacy 
might be obtained and a stranger take us under his protection. There we 
might. learn somewhat of the condition of His Majesty and discover the 
measure of his anger or clemency. It was possible to fall in with some 
kindly end upright friends and get a savour of the state of the times. 
Jf the ecosaion be favourable and fortune propitious we may again aee 
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better days, and if not, why the expanse of the world has not been con. 
tracted. Every bird has its perch and the corner of its nest and there is 

no commission of petpetual residence in this rogion of penalty. A,pertain 
noble, having obtained an assignment of land in tho neighbourhood of the 
city had here settled; we might decipher the impressions of trath from the 
daily journal of his circumstances and the odour of his friendship be inhaled 
by the sense of a penetrating brain. Let us therefore abandoning all else, 
betake ourselves to him that we may repose somewhat in that inaccessible 
“spot. Although the amity of worldlings has no fixed centro or constancy, 
there is this much at least that he has no further intercourse with those 
people. My good brother, changing his garments, sot out at once on the 
road and hastened in that direction. Our friend was delighted at the news 
and cordially welcomed our advent as a piece of good fortuno. And since 
it was a time of insecurity, he brought some soldiers! with him so that 
no harm could come to us on tho road and we shculd not be at the 
mercy of evil-disposed pursuers. Inthe midnight of dospnir that ready 
and vigilant friend arrived and conveyed tho good tidings of comfort and 
brought the message of repose. On tho instant wo changed our garmonts 
and started on our journey and by divors ronds arrived at his dwelling. 
He displayed great geniality and did us the highest servico and an 
exceeding contentment was the harbinger of our happiness, For ten days 
we rested in his house and were safe from tho warfare of the world, 
when suddenly a disaster more overwhelming than tho preceding foll upon 
us from the firmament of fato. For, verily, the man was summoned to the 
royal court, and with the same strong potation with which the second man 
had been intoxicated, they finished this one's business and ho became more 
hopelessly drunk than the former. He straightway rolled up tho parchment 
of acquaintance. 

One night, leaving that place wo came to another friend. He 
welcomed our auspicious arrival as a privilego. But ss he lived in the 
vicinity of an evil.disposed and turbulent person, he fell into great bo- 
wilderment and exceeding anxiety nearly drove him distracted. When 
the house was all asleep, wo set forth without any definite’ dontination 
in prospect and however much wo thought and pondered we found no 
reating place and therefore with an agitated heart and minds oppressed 
with sorrow, we returned to his house. Strangely chough the men of 
the house were not aware that we had left it. For a short space we who - 
had severed the cord of reliance on God, took repos? and thus forgot our 
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troubles. My brother expressed his opinion that our leaving the place 
was an impulse of fear nota counsel of wisdom. However much I re. 
presented to him that the man's vacillation was æ sufficient guide and , 
the change of manner in his servanta a clear.proof, it was of no avail 
and as the signs of dissatisfaction in our host increased, no other g'emedy 
was at hand, When that light-headed, improvident and overreaching indi- 
vidual reflected in his mind that these people ignorant of the inconvenience 
they cause, will take no hint and will not vacate the house, at daybreak 
without taking counsel with us or saying a kind word, he marched off ande 
his venal servitors loading their tents took their departure. Here were we 
three left stranded in the wilds, in the neighbourhood of which a cattle- 
market had been established. A strange predicament it was—no place to 
abide in—no idea of whither to go—and no veil to conceal us, On every 
side were double-faced friends, determined enemies, base and cruel men, 
and time-servers banded together in pursuit, and we sitting in the dust of 
helplessness, in a wilderness without shelter, with gloomy prospects, in pre- 
sent distress and sunk in prolonged grief. However, in any case it was neces- 
sary to rise and proceed. Through that concourse of miscreants we passed 
on; the protection of God hung a veil before the eyes of men, and under 
the divine assistance and guard we went forth from that place of terror, 
aod abandoning the fears of companionship and all trust in men, we 
escaped from the reproach of strangers and the God-speed of friends. We 
happened to come upon a garden where some kind of refuge offered itself. 
Our lost vigour returned and our hearts were greatly strengthened. And 
now it suddenly became manifest that some of our graceloss pursuers fre- 
quented the place. Wearied with our search we rested for a while. Then 
with. minds distracted and outwardly woebegone we came forth. In what- 
ever direction we went, some unforeseen calamity filled us with gloom and 
our places were scarcely warm ero we set forth again in the wilderness of 
danger, until at length in this restless wandering and blind vagrancy the 
gardener recognised us and our condition became desperate. We were nigh 
expiring and resigning the bond of life. That good man with many ex- 
pressions of good wil} restored our drooping spirits and charitably took 
us to his house and endeavoured, to console us. Although my dear 
brother was still in the same wretched state and every momeut grew paler, 
my spirits on ¢héconfrary rose. I read the signs of probity in the coun- 
tenance of that genial person. My venerable father himself in com- 
munion with God was on the prayer-carpet of prudence and watched the 
course of events. Some part of the night had passed when the master 
of the gardener came forward with great cordiality and lengthened the 
tongue of roproval saying, What! with such a friend as I am here, do 
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you alight in this place of confusion! Why have you plucked your skirts 
from me P" and he acted in a manner which we could not have anticipated, 
I answered: "In this storm, which is according to an enemy's deyjre, we 
sought withdrawal from all our sincere friends nud loyal well-wishers 
lest any injury befall them on this account.” Ho was somewhat con. 
fused and said: “If you are not contented to stay in my house, let 
us see what can be done.” He indicated to us a place of safety ; the 
appearances of sincerity were evident from his langnage and following 
ehis wish, we chose a quiet nook and there alighted. We found here a retreat 
such as we desired, and from that place we despatched truthful accounts to 
people of just and commendable dispositions and to faithful friends, and 
each one became cognizant of our condition and set about romedying it and 
thus our pulses were quieted. 

We remained a little more than a month in that restful placo and my 
good brother went from Agra to Fathpür,! meaning when lio reached the 
royal camp, to make our devoted partisans more zealous in our behalf, 
One morning that all-loving aud circumspect soul returned with a thousand 
anxieties and troubles, bringing distressing news. It scems that one of the 
chief nobles and grey-beard elders of the imperial court on tho information 
of these envious wretches, becamo furious, and without soliciting the usual 
permission or paying his submissive respecta, entered the presence of 
Majesty with brusqueness and roughly said, “ Has tho world come to an 
end or is the day of resurrection at hand that in this court, malicious 
fanatics have their way aud good men are confounded? What ordinauce 
is this that we have; and what ingratitude is this now shown?” My 
brother who loved peaco, acknowledging his good intentions said “To 
whom dost thou allude and what dost thon waut of this person? Hast 
thou seen a vision? or is thy brain distracted ¢” When he mentioned 
the name, His Majesty was surprised at his wrong impression and said ; 
„All the chief men of the day seem determined to persecuto and do him to 
death and have passed judicial decrees against him. They give me no peace 
for a moment. Although T know that the Shaykh is in such and such a 
place (mentioning our retreat), I purposely take no notice of it, and J 
answer each one of them with a rebuke.“ Thou art clamorous without 
knowing and dost overatep duelimits, Let some one go to-morrow uibus. 
and summon the Shaykh to the presence and an assembly ol We divines 
shall be held," My good brother as soon as he heard of this diMurbance 
came post-haste, and without any one's knowing, as before, we changed our 
clothes and set out and an anxiety more painful than on any previons 
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occasion of disappointment, filled our minds with misgiving. Although 
it was in some degree evident how far people were in accord with us 
aud whet representations had been made by them toeHis Majesty and the 
extent of his knowledge of our cireumstances,—knowledge that could read the 
invisible—nevertheless a greater apprehension disquieted us. Withput our 
host's being aware, that very morning we began our journey. The blazing 
light of the sun, the dark plots of the wicked, the crushsin the streets of the 
city, the movements of the spies, the absence of friends, the lack of these to 
share our burdens—what power has a pen of wood to tell but a fractione 
of this situation? and where even eloquent lips would stammer, what 
craft can De in its divided tongue? At last with many heart-sinkings we 
turned into unbeaten tracks and escaped in some measure the turmoil 
of the city and the eyes of enemies. 

Since the condescension of His Majesty had newly become manifest, 
we now proposed do get together some horses and from those wilds to 
hasten on to the city of auspiciousness and alight at the residence of a cer- 
tain person of whose integrity we had had long experience. Then perchanco 
this tarmoil might abate and the King put forth the hand of clemency. Of 
necessity, then, like prudent men, wo prepared the requisites of travel 
and on a night darker than the minds of the envious and more protracted 
than the machinations uf the vain of speech, we set out on the road. 
‘Withal the inexporience of the guide and his crooked proceedings, in the 
dawn of morning we arrived at that gloomy place, Our not very cordial 
host though he did not deny us, yet told such a tale of discomfiture as 
cannot be expressed, and by way of consideration for us said that the 
occasion had now passed and that His Majesty’s august mind was some- 
what irritated; had we come before, there would have been no detriment 
and our difliculties would easily have been overcome: that he could point 
out a village, in the neighbourhood, in the obscurity of which we might 
passa few days until tho hallowed pleasure of the King might incline 
to favour. Putting us into a conveyance he sent us off in that direction. 
We became a prey to a variety of sorrows. When we reached tho 
spot, the land- proprietor in dependence on whom we had been sent, was 
absent. We alighted withodt a shelter in that ruin in the midst of 
civilization. Tho overseer had occasion to read a document and discovering 
the signs of intelligence in our appearance, he sent for us. As we were pressed 
for time we hurried along the road of refusal and it shortly appeared that 
this village belonged £o one of those said stony-hearted miscreants. The 
man in his stupidity had sent us here. With much disquietude and full of 
anxiety wa: flung ourselves out of the place and taking an unknown guide 
we made for a village in the dependency of the.capltal city of Agra whence 
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some savour of friendliness had reached us. Travelling for three koe, on the 
same day by devious paths wo reached our dosliuation. That good man 

e shewed us every courtesy, but it was discovered thnt there also one pf those 
vain schemers had a farm and that at times ho visited tho place. Retiring 
thence, sat midnight with downcast hearts we sot out for the city and 
reaching Agra, the capital, at daybreak wo discovered the abode of a (snp. 
posed) friend. Here for a spaco in this dust-heap of disappointment and dor. 
mitory of oblivion, this place of depravity abounding in domons, this defilo 
bf ignorance, we reposed, but it was not long beforo he began to speak of those 
malevolent! enemies of God and shameless intrigners, In the companion. 
ship as wo were, of such a lying, crazed and quarrelsome fanntic,? our minds 
were verily oppressed by a new grief and oxeveding bewilderment, 
Aud since our feet were worn with tramping, our heads with thonglits 
of night-travel, our ears with the sonnd of “como in,” aud our eyes with 
the pricking of sleeplessness, an extraordinary angnish filod our spirits and 
a weight of grief was in stewardship of onr hearts. Of nocessity wo 
thought of other plans and the master of tho house also, ocenpied himself 
in finding a place for us. 

Two days wo spent in this interior agitation, and passed the honrs in 
thinking cach moment was our last until the recollection of u cortain well. 
disposed person occurred to the saintly mind of that serono sage (my 
father), and by the aid of the master of the houso and his assidnous soareh 
he was discovered and a thousand happy annonncemonta brought us 
security, Straightway we went to that abode of peace and roceived 


comfort from the cordiality and genial recoption of its master. The 
upon the garden of onr hopes and tho fico 


breeze of prosperity now blew 
Although ho was not one 


of our circumstances was newly refreshed. 
of the infallible guides to truth, he possessed n large share of virtue. 
In obscurity he lived with good repute; he was rich though possessing 
little, cheerful in his poverty, aud though old in years, youth shone from 
his aspect. We here had a delightful retreat and we again began our cor- 
respondence and sought to repair our fortunes. 

For two months we continued to abide in this Jiome of comfort and 
the door of our desire was unclosed » , Well-wishers seeking justice came 
d men of experience and high position girt themselves 
friendliness mAl sweet words of 
intrigners and ignoble wrong- 


to our rescue an 
in our aid. With speech of persuasive 
reconciliation they won over the seditious 
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doers, and next they brought before His Majesty the exemplary conduct 
of the Shaykh and made their representations in an engaging and con. 
ciliatong spirit, His Majesty in his foresight and kndwledge of character, 
vouchsafed the most gracious answers and in his generous impulse and 
magnanimity desired his attendance. As I was inexperienced in evorldly 
affairs, I did not accompany him and that illumined sage with my elder 
brother set the face of supplication to the royal court. At once the 
hornets’ nest of the ungrateful was quiet. The disturbed world was at peace. 
The courses of instruction and the quiet sanctuary of holy recollection’ 
were established as before, and the age again displayed the ways of the 
just. 


Love's quarrels of the past, O night, bring never back their pain, 
Nor secrets of the heart reveal as yesterday again, 

For wearily the hours crept by, thou knowest, with lagging feet, 
But give, O, give me back the days of love and union sweet. 


About this time my venerable father went on a pilgrimage to holy 
Delhi and took me with him accompanied by some of the disciples of his 
saintly conferences. Since the time he had taken up his abode in the 
metropolis he was so much absorbed in spiritual contemplation in that 
hermitage of light that he had had no leisure to observe the marvels of earth. 
Suddenly this desire took possession of his heart and he loosened the skirt 
of resolve, and honouring me with unique consideration, ho made me, 
who over and above the earthly bonds of sonship was attached by spiri- 
tual ties, a partaker of his secret. 

To recount briefly; once at early dawn, when his heart was lifted up 
to heaven and he was upon the carpet of praise and supplication, 
betwoen sleoping and waking, Khawäjah Kutbu'ddin U'shí and Nizäm 
u'ddin Awliyá appeared to him, and upon this a conference of numerous 
divines met and a feaet of reconciliation was celebrated, and it was 
proposed to visit their tombs by way of propitiation and there perform a 
religious ceremonial aftor their ordinances. My venerable father after the 
manner of his saint) ancestbrs, preserved an exact outward decorum and 
indulged not in the hearing of songs nor the vanity of silk attire! and 
did not approve of the ecstasies of music and dance affected by the 
Sifis. He spoke agalnst the followers of this practice and he used 
constantly to say that on the assumption of the indifference between rich and 
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poor, praise and. blame, earth and gold, which was one of the prinoiplos 
on which this system proceeded, it contained within itself tho volatility of 
unrest and he regärded it as a place of backsliding unto the wise. Ho 
commanded a rigid abstention therefrom, withdrew from it himself and 
restrained his friends, But, in truth, on this night, these slumberers on 
the couch of vigilance who looked on this ceremony as they would on 
their last journey, went into such exhaustive proof of the innocence of their 
intention and the morality of the act that they carried away the con- 
‘currence of my father. In that happy journey many of tho tombs of 
those who sleep in that land of roses were passed, and hearts wero filled with 
light, and blessings were vouchsafed (whereof if the narrativo were 
detailed, men would regard it as an idle fiction and in suspicion might 
impute the stain of sin), until I was carried from the hermitage of golt, 
sion to the court of worldly interconrso and the gate of prosperity was 
opened and I obtained the summit of distinction. The condition of the 
inebriate with greed and those who were a prey to envy became gloomy and 
my heart was pained and compassionated their confusion I made n stead- 
fast vow to the Almighty and I promised inysclf that tho wronging of 
these blind souls who are as a lamp withont light and an invisible sign, 
should be effaced from the path of my upright heart and T would allow 
uo feeling but kindness to enter therein. By the nid of tho graco of God 
I enforced this resolve and gained new satisfaction and my mind new 
vigour, Men abandoning evil-doing took to sociability nnd drew tho 
breath of repose. My venerable father occupied himself in admonition 
and exposed the quarrelsomeness, the crooked ways, the nntrath und the 
unworthiness of men and enjoined the chastisement of eviledocrs, — | was 
inclined to be reticent about speaking of these close secrets and was ashamed 
to reply to my venerable father. Eventually I was compelled to represent 
what had happened to him to His Majesty and relieved the ebullition 
of my father's spirit. Many of his anxieties were pow relieved and his long 
open wounds were healed. 

To make a long story short, when the imperial standards advanced 
to the capital of Lahore for reasons of state, and my hout was sure at 
puting from that preceptor of truth, in the thirty-second year of the 
reign, corresponding with the lunar year 995 (A. D. 1586-87), I invited his 
gracious visit, On the 23rd of the 3rd month (Kburd&dJ! of the Divine 
Era and the thirty-second year of the reign, coinciding with Saturday, the 
6th of Rajab of the above lunar year (31st May, 1586), that knowar of all 
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things material and spiritual fulfilling my desire, cast the shadow of his 
beneficence on me who though engaged i in the world preferred solitude, and 
honoured me by special kindnesses. He ever found delight in seclusion, 
and renouncing all else passed his days in self introspection and in the 
renovation of the ever-capricious spirit. a 

Inasmuch as he troubled himself little abont worldly knowledge, his 
conversation was always regarding the essence and attributes of God and 
he took heedful warning and led an independent life apart and gathered the 
skirts of liberation of spirit until his august health lost its elementary 
equilibrium, Although ho had often suffered in the same way before, 
he learnt on this occasion, that it was his last journey and summoning 
this bewildered creature addressed me in words of salutary advice and 
went through the last obligations of farewell. As all that he said was 
between us alone and he shared with me in confidence his inmost thoughts, 
I kept down my arfyuish of heart and with many efforts commanded somo 
Belf-restraint and by the miraculous efficacy of that leader in the world 
of sanctity, to some extent was calm. After seven days, in full con- 
sciousness and at the very dawn of the 24th of the 5th month (Amurdád) 
of the Divine Era, on the 17th of Zi'lkaadah, A. H. 1001. (Tuesday 
4th August.! 1593) he passed into the gardens'of paradise. The luminary 
of the firmament of knowledge became obscured and the light of an 
understanding that knew God grew dim, The back of Learning was 
bowed and the days of Wisdom itsclf passed away. Jupiter SEN 
his robe from his head and Mercury destroyed his pen? 


(tone from the world is he its peerless sage 
That to its gaze oped Wisdom’s heavenly page. 
Where shall his orphaned kin such marvel find, 
The Adam and Messiah of his kind! 


This has been to some extent evidenced in what has gone before. 


— ———— ñẽ— 


. e 6 
1 In the, Biography of Abul Fazl 3 The office of Jupiter in the Oriental 
(Vol. I. xviii) Blochmann gives the date planetary system is supposed to be that 
as the 40 September, bub this cannot of/a Kazi, and the robe represents his 
be, as the year 1001 began on Monday, official dignity. Mercury is the heaven- 
$8th September 1692, and Zi’l Hijjah ly scribe. 
Wollows Zi'lknadah. 
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As I have now recounted somewhat of my ancestors, I proceed to say a 
few words regarding myself aud thus unburden my mind, in order to rufrenh 
this narrative and Posen tho bonds of my tongue. In the year 473 of the 
Jaläli era, corresponding to the night of Sunday, the bth of Muharram 
958 of, the lunar reckoning (lith January 1551), my pure spirit joined 
to this elemental body came forth from the womb into this fuir oxpanse of 
the world. At a little over one year I had the miraculous gift of fluent 
speech and at five years of age I had acquired an unusual stock. of inform- 

*ation and could both read and write. At the age of seven I beenme the 
treasurer of my father's stores of knowledge and a trusty keeper of the 
jewels of hidden meaning and asa serpent,! guarded the treasure, And 
it was strange that by a freak of fortune my heart was disinelined, my 
will ever averse, and my disposition repugnant (o conventional learning 
and the ordinary courses of instruction. Generally I could not understand 
them. My father in his way conjured with the speM of knowledge and 
taught me a little of every branch of science, nud although my intelligence 
grew, I gained no deep impressions from the school of learning, Some- 
times I understood nothing at all, at others donbts augyrested themselves 
which my tongue was incapable of explaining. — Either shame made 
me hesitate or I had not the power of expression, I used to weep 
in public and put all the blame upon myself. In this state of things 
I came into fellowship of mind with a congenial helper and my spirit 
recovered from that ignorance and incomprehension, Not many days 
had elapsed before his conversation and sucicty induced me to go to 
college and there they restored to rest my bewildered and dissipated mind 
and by the wondrous working of destiny they took me away and brought 
another back. 


The temple as I entered, drew they nigh 

And brought their gift, a wine-eup brimming high. 
Ita atrength snatched all my senses, sel? from self, 
Wherein some other entered and not I. 


The truths of philosophy and the subtleties of the schools now 
appeared plain, and & book which I had never before seen gave mo s clearer 
insight than any thing I could read, Although I had a special gift which 
came down upon me from the throne of holiueys, Sef the inspirations 
of my venerable father and his making me commit to memory the essentia] 
elements of every branch of science, together with £he unbroken cqntiauity 


eee comm WAT 


1 This Oriental legend of the fabulous its paralicl in the myth of phy Hesperides, 


guardianship of treasure Uy a serpent hans 
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of this chain, was of immense help, and became one of the most important 
causes of my enlightenment. For ten years longer I made no distinction 
between night and day, teaching and ledrning, and recegnized no difference 
between satiety and hunger, nor discriminated between privacy and society, 
nor had I the power to dissever pain from pleasure. I acknowledged 
nothing else but the bond of demonstration and the tie of knowledge. Those 
who had a regard for my constitution, from seeing that two and some- 
times three days passed without my taking food, and that my studious 
spirit had no inclination therefor, were amazed, and stood out strongly e 
against it. I answered that my withdrawal was now a matter of habit 
and custom, and how was it that no one was astonished when the natural 
inclination of a sick man on an attack of illness was averse from food. 
If therefore my love of study induced forgetfulness, where was the wonder? 
Most of the current arguments of the schools, frequently misquoted and 
misunderstood whey heard, and abstruse questions from ancient works, 
had been presented to the fresh tablet of my mind. Before these points had 
been elucidated and the attribution to me of extreme ignorance had 
passed to that of transcendent knowledge, I had taken objection to 
ancient writers, and men learning my youth, dissented, and my mind was 
troubled and my inexperienced heart was in agitation. Once in the early part 
of my career they brought the gloss of Khwájah Abu'] Kasim, on the Mufaw- 
wal. All that I had stated before learned doctors and divines of which 
some of my friends had taken notes, was there found, and those present 
were astounded and withdrew their dissent, and began to regard me with 
other eyes and to raise the wicket of misunderstanding and to open the 
gate of comprehension. In my early days of study, the gloss of Isfahani 
more than half of which had been eaten by white ants, came under my ob- 
servation. The public being in despair at profiting by it, I removed the 
parts that had been eaten and joined blank paper to the rest, In the 
serene hours of morning, with a little reflection, I discovered the beginnings 
and endings of each fragment and conjecturally penned a draft text which 
I transcribed on the paper. In the meanwhile the entire work was dis- 


—— — ——̃ SSS —— 


1 Commentarius longior, the name of vlt grammatical signification and the expla- 


a celebrated commentary of Sagdu ddin 
Masgád-b- U'maratsTa&ásáni (died A. H. 
792, A. D; 1380) on the Talkhigu'l 
Miftáh of Shaykh and Imam Jalilu'ddin 
Mahmüd'b-Abdu'r Rahméh al-Kaswinf 
ash-Shéfiai (died A. H. 739, A. D. 1938). 
The latter werk is on the analysis of 


natory science, i e., rhetoric. Haji Kha- 
lifah devotes several pages to its detail 
and the glosses that have been written 
on it and on its commentary the Mutaw- 
wal. That referred to in the text is by 
Abu! Kasim-b-Abi Bakr al-Laithi as- 
Samarkandi. 
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covered, and when both were compared, in two or three places only were 
there found differences of words, though synonymous in meaning; and 
in three or four others, (differing) cftations but approximate in sengo. All 

were astounded. 

Thq more my will was engaged, the more my mind was illumined. 
At the age of twenty the good tidings of my independence reached me, My 
mind cast off its former bonds and my early bewilderment recurred. 
With a parade of much learning, the intoxication of yonth effervesciug, 
the skirts of pretension spread wide, and the world-displaying cup of wis- 
dóm in my hand, the ringings of delirium began to sound in my ears, and 
suggested a total withdrawal from the world. Meanwhile the wise prince. 
regnant called me to mind and drew me from my obscurity, somewhat of 
which I have in its entirety and somewhat but approximately suggested 
and acknowledged. Here my coin has been tested and its full weight 
passed into currency. Men now view me with a different regard, and many 
effusive speeches have been made amid felicitous congratulations evoked, 

On this day which is the last of the 42nd year of His Majesty's reign 
(A. D. 1598), my spirit again breaks away from its yoke und a new 
solicitude arises within me. 


My songster heart knows not King David's strains : 
Let it go free "Ge no bird for a cage. 


I know not how it will all end nor in what resting-place my last journey 
will have to be made, but from the beginning of my existence until now 
the grace of God has continuously kept me under its protection. It is ny 
ürm hope that my last moments may be spent in doing His will and that I 
may pass unburdened to eternal rest. 

As the enumeration of the benefits of God is one way of expressing gra- 
titude therefor, I here set down a few of these and invigorate my spirit — 

The first blessing which I possessed was in belonging to a noble 
family. It may be hoped that the virtue of my ancestors may atone for 
my unworthiness and prove a restoration in allaying the turbulence of 
my spirit, as pain by medicine, fire by water, heat by cold, and a lover by 
the sight of his beloved. co "WI . 

The second, the prosperity of the age and the general security of the 
times. As eminent men of old bave belanded the justice of atrangers, 
what wonder if I glory in the puissance of the monarch of che visible 
and invisible worlds. E : 

The third, the happy fortune that brought me from the womb of fate 
into so happy a time when the august shadow of majesty has fallen upon 
me. 
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The fourth, my noble birth on both sides. Somewhat of my father has 
already been said. What shall I write of her, (my mother), the fragrance of 
chastity ? She possessed all the noble qualities of merfand always adorned « 
her precious hours with good works, She united modesty with strength of 
character, and her words were in accord with her deeds. e 

The fifth, soundness of limbs, proportionate balance of powers and 
their conformity. 

The sizth, a long ministering unto those two Biased personages. It 
was a fortress against outward and inward disasters, and a fence against 
material and spiritual calamities. ` 

The seventh, excellent health, and the antidote of bodily vigour. 

The eighth, a good house. 

The ninth, freedom from care as to means, and happy circumstances. 

The tenth, a daily increasing delight in doing the will of my parents. 

The eleventh, the kindness of a father which beyond the ambition of 
the times loaded me with many bounties and distinguished me as the true 
patriarch of his house. 

The twelfth, prayerfulness at the throne of God. 

The. thirteenth, imploring the favours of pious ascetics and true seekers 
of wisdom. 

Tho fourteenth, a perpetual guiding grace. 

The jifteenth, the collection of books on sciences. Without dishonour- 
able curiosity I became acquainted with the tenets of all creeds, and my 
. spirit was weary of their multitude. 

The sixteenth, the constant incitement to study on the part of my 
father and his restraining me from dissipating thoughts. 

The seventeenth, virtuous companions. 

The eighteenth, » material love, ordinarily the disturber of households 
and an earthquake of moral obligations, guided me to the goal of perfection. 
This wonder fills me every moment with a new astonishment and from time 
to time I am lost in amazement. 


The nineteenth, the service of His Majesty which is a new birth and 
fresh happiness. 


The twentieth, the T from my arrogant presumption through the 
grace of His Majesty's service. 

The twenty irzt, attaining to a perfect peace through blessings of his 
august condescension. For some turned from speech to silence; others 
joined in harmony with the upright of all sects, and for the remaining 
evil-doers, their penitence being accepted, a reconciliation was brought 


about. May Almighty God remove the impressions of evil by the rays 
of knowledge, 
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The twenty-second, my spiritual intercourse with the King of all those 
that know God. e 

The twenty-thirl, the raising of mo up by Iis wise Majesty, and tho 
bestowal upon me of his confidence without the recommendation of men 
or my own seeking. 

The twenty-fourth, the possession ol brethren wise, virtuous, and geek- 
ing the pleasyre of others. 

Of my eldest brother what shall I say? who notwithstanding his 

spiritual and worldly perfections, took no step without my coneurrenco, 

indiscreet as I am, and devoting himself to my interests, advanced my pro- 
motion and was cn aid to good intentions. In his poems ho speaks of me 
in a manner which I cannot sufficiently acknowledge, us ho says in his 


Eulogium : 


My verse may share both great and little worth, 
Its theme sublime-- I lowlier than the earth. 
A father’s virtues shall it far proclaim 

And vaunt the glory of a brother's famo ; 

He, touchstone of all wisdom. who inspires 

My strain with sweetness that a world admires ; 
If through a riper age, I pass him by, 

In merit, centuries between us lie. 

What though the branching savin taller grows, 
What gardener mates its beauty with the rose ? 


He was born in the Jaläli year 409, corresponding to A. H. 954 (A. D. 
1547), In what tongue shall I indito his praise? In this work I have 
already written of him! and poured forth tho anguish of my heart, and 
quenched its furnace with the water of narration and broken the dam of 
its torrents and alleviated my want of resignation. Tis works which are 
the scales of eloquence and penetration and the lawns of tho birda of song, 
praise him? and speak his perfections and recall his virtues. 

Another was Shaykh Abu! Barakat. He was born on the night of 
the 6th of Mihr Mah (September) of tho Jalili peng 470, corresponding to 
the night of the 17th Shawwal, oA. H.“ 960 (25th September 1553). 
Although he has not attained to any high distinction in learning, he has 


nevertheless a considerable share of erudition, and in Knowledge of affairs 


and asa military tactician? and for his practical sagacity ho is considered 


aana au — Yar — — — 


gegen —— 


1 Seo vol. I. p. 548. 
3 The pronoun A must be understood 
2 


8 Blochmann translates ' well versod 
in fencing.’ 1 do not thin' this ig the sig- 


nification of Gf pe it would 
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óne of the foremost. He is especially distinguished for bis goodness of 
disposition, his reverence for holy men, and his benevolence. 

Another was Shaykh Abu Khayr. He was bêrn on the 10th of e 
Isfanddrmuz (February) in the fourth year of His Majesty's reign, corres- 
ponding to Monday, the 22nd of Jumáda L, A. H. 967 (18th February 
1560). The highest morals and most excellent qualities distinguished his 
disposition. He understood the temper of the times and bet his tongue 
like all his other members under the command of reason. 

The next was Shaykh Abu) Makárim. His birth took place on the 
night of the Ist of Urdibihisht (April) in the 14th year of His Majesty's 
reign, corresponding to Monday, the 23rd of Shawwäl, A. H. 976 (9th 
April 1569). Although at first he was a little unruly, the miraculous 
efficacy of my-venerable father's will brought him back to the path of 
duty and rectitude and he read much of philosphy and tradition under 
that discerner of tiie mysteries of the spiritual and material worlds. 
Somewhat before his study of the ancient philosophers he read with Amir 
Fath u'llah Shirazi!’ He walks with circumspection and I trust he may 
reach the goal of his desire. 

The next was Shaykh Abú Turäb. He was born on the Ist of 
Bahman Mah (January), in the 29th year of the reign corresponding to 
Friday, 23rd of Zi'l Hijjah A. H. 988 (27th January 1581). Although he 
was by another mother, he has the happiness of being admitted to court 
and occupies himself in the acquisition of all perfections. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l Hámid. He was born on the 6th of 
‘Day Mah (December) the 30th of the reign, corresponding to Monday 
the 3rd Rabii’ IL, A. H. 1002 (17th December 1593). 

The next was Shaykh Abú Rashid. He was born on the 5th of 
Bohman Mah $ Iláhi (January), the 23rd year of the reign corresponding 
with Monday, Ist of Jumada I of the same year (12th January 1594). 

Although these (last) two scious of the house of prosperity are of 
concubines, they bear on their countenances the marks of good breeding. 
That illustrious sage when informed of their coming birth, fixed the 
names they were to bean Before they were born he died. I hope that 
through his inestimable prayers, fortune may wait on happiness and that 
they may become the recipients of numerous favours. 

Although thy’ elder brother is dead and has thrown the world into 
mourning, I pray that the other nurslings of joy may attain to long life 

apply only to TOL . Abel Bara- tanity if not the distinction of military 
kát served uncer his brother Abul Fas! command. i 
in Khandésh where he had the oppor- f I ges Vol. I. p.33, Vol II. p.80,,. 
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in glad prosperity and the fruition both of this world and the next and 
be blessed with good things temporal and spiritual. 

‘The twenty-fifth, my marriage into an honourable house and, family 
distinguished for learning and the respect in which it was held. This gave 
my oujward person credit and was as a leading rein to my unruly spirit, 
Hindu, Kashmiri and Persian wives were occasions of great joy to mo. 

The tweujy-sieth, the blessing of a dear and virtuous son, He was 
born on the night of the 18th of Day Muh (December) in the 16th 

*year of the reign, corresponding to Monday night, tho 12th Shabän 979 
(29th December 1571.) My father named him Abdu'r Rahman. Although 
he is of Hindustani extraction, he has the Greek temperament and is 
fond of study, has much experience of the good and evil of life, and his 
countenance displays the marks of a happy fortune. His Majesty has 
allied him in marriage with his foster family.! 

The twenty-seventh, the sight of a grandson, On dhe night of the 30th 
of the month of Amurddd Mahi Iliht in the 30th yenr of tho reign cor 
responding with Friday, 3rd Zil Kagdah 999 (13th August 1591), in 
an auspicious moment, this child of happy destiny appeared and tho favour 
of God became manifest. His Majesty gave this sapling in tho garden of 
felicity the name of Bishtitan.* It is my hope that he may bo blessed with 
the highest perfections of nature and grace and attain to the fruition of 
eternal bliss. 

The twenty-eighth, a love for the study of moral treatises. 

The twenty-ninth, the knowledge of tho rational soul, For many years 
I had studied the principles of ontology and physics and had conversed 
much with the professors of these two sciences and all the proofs by 
indagation and evidence, inductive and ocular, had come under my obser- 
vation. Still the path of doubt remained unclosed and my mind was 
not satisfied. By the blessing of faith this difficulty was solved and I 
became convinced that the rational soul is a subtile divine essence 
separate from the body, having, however, a peculiar union with this ele- 
mental form. 

The thirtieth, that from high principle, the aye of the great in place 
has never withheld me from speakipg the truth nor interfered with my 
pursuit of knowledge and light, nor the fear of ruin to property, life and 
reputation made me falter in this resolution ; thus py course has run on like 
a flowing stream. 


— EE Sc 


1 " Akber married him to the daughter 3 The name of the son of. Gashtdsp, 
-of Seádat Yár Kokah's brother." Bloch. and brother to Iefandiyá;, 
mann. Vol. J. xxxv. ` 
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The thirty-first, indifference to worldly considerations. 

The thirty-second, the grace to complete this work. Although the 
motive of this divine book is the praise of God which I have proclaimed 
with a tongue under the spell of a daily increasing felicity and gratitude 
for His favours expressed by the language of my pen, neverthgless it 
is the fountain head of various knowledge and a mine of wisdom to 
many. To industrious workers it is a guide, and the triflert and gay will 
‘find their portion therein. To youth it will be a source of pleasure, to 

manhood a cause of pride. The stricken in years will there find the 
experience of ages, and those who lavish the silver and the gold of this world 
will therein recognise the ordinances of manly fortitude. To the jewel of 
perspicacity it isa glad weighing-place; to the grasses of freedom, a fertile 
soil, It is the wicket to the laboratory of skill for the morn of felicity, 
the deep sea of creation’s gem. The favoured who seek for fame will 
in it find the road thereto, and the godly who pursue truth will rejoice in 
the custody of the volume of their deeds. Merchants of every kind of 
ware will learn the ways of profit, and champions in the arena of valour 
will read therein the tablets of heroism. Those who mortify the flesh for 
the edification of the spirit will take therefrom the institutes of virtue, 
and the blessed and sincere of heart will gather thence treasures without 
end, while those who repose in the pleasant vales of truth will by its means 
attain to their desire. 


A wondrous work herein behold 
That wisdom’s treasures all enfold ; 
So fair upon its page they show 
That he who reads shall wiser grow. 


These various benefits annonnce the good tidings which my heart 
hears in gladness that the conclusion of my task will make for goodness 
and avail me unto everlasting bliss. 

Although the son of Mubarak is at the present time the object of 
resontment and held up as a warning to mankind, and a strife of love and 
‘hate is kindled iu his regard, the worshippers of God who seek truth give 
him the name of Abu’! Wahdat, and-acoount him a unique servant of the 
Supreme Giver. The valourous in the field of bravery style him Abu'l 
Himmat and deem 'üim,pne of the wonders of carnal self-denial. Wisdom 


l The Father of Unity, œe., professing Abu Fitrat, the father of understand- 
the unity of God, instead of Ae) Fasl, | ing. I would amend the ch) of the 
the father of, bounty. Abn’l Himmat text, to be ihi, 
signifies tho father of resolution, and 
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proclaims him Abu'l Fitrat, and considers him a choice specimen of that 
sublime house. In the writings of the vulgar herd which are noisy 
dens of ignorance, Bome attribute worldliness to him and hold him to he 
one of those plunged into thia whirlpool, while others regard him as given 


up to gcepticism and apostacy, aud band together in reproof and condem- 
nation, 


Of me a hundred fictions rumoured fly, 
And the world stares if I a word reply. 


God be praised that I am not moved from these honorable dispositions 
by watching the strange vicissitudes of life, nor turn from well-wishing both 
to those who blame and those who commend, and defile not my tongue with 
reproof or praise. 


The dullard’s eye to sterling merit dim, 

True ring of minted gold tells nought to him. 
Worth must from noble souls unhidden blaze, 

As from the moon her light, from Jupiter his rays. 
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Dhadda, The, 255, 256, 

Dhádh women, 257. 
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Dhafar, 48 n, 64 n. 
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Gaura mukha, 287 n. Ghiyizpär, 846 n 4, 865 n 1. 
Gaurf, 11:018 n 5. Ghiyága'ddín Hasan, 861. 
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Gdyatri, The, 272 and n 1, 816 
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Gehlóta, The, 118. 
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Ghadámis, 72 and a. 
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Ghánah, 47 and ^. 
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Ghari, 16, 17. 
Gharib, Shaykh Burhánu'ddín, 366. 
Gharnitah, 76. 
Gharydl, The, 16. 
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Ghasülí, Abú Yüsuf, 357. 
Ghats, The, 81 ^ 2. 
Ghaus, The, 376 n 3. 
Ghasán Khán, 81 n, 348 n 3. 
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Ghasnavi, Shaykh Shthábu'ddín Abmad, 
(oí. 366, 
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Ghassili/ Shaykh Ahmad, 87. 
Ghelfeca, Port, 50 n. 
_Ghiehak The, £35, 
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Ghiyágo'ddín Sim, Saltin, 841, 342 

Ghiyágu'ddín Tughlak Shéh, 865. n 1. 
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Ghorís, The, 341. e 

Ghojduwán, 369 n 2. 
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859. 

Gháfghri, 319. 
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Gibbon, 62 n, 92 n, 102 n. 

Gilán, 83, 84, 91. 

Gilboa, 64 n. 
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Gog, 7 ^ 1. 
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Gonarda, 177 n 1. 

Gonardiya, 177 1. 

Gondwana, 81 » 2. 

Gonika, 177 » 1. 

Gopäl, 261 ^ 1. 

Gor, 74 n. 

Gorakshandtha, 185 n 1. 
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Graiveya ka, 106 2. 1A BTB. I- AJAMT, 384, 365. 
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Grihastha, The, 210 n 1, 275, 277. Haft. josh, 15 n 2. 
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Grihya-Sätras, The, 222 n 1. Haibutpür, 70. 
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422, Háji Hámid, 873. 
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Gujarátí, 120 n. Haji Khalfa, 27 n 3, 826 n 1, 876 n 1, 891 
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Gulbéri, Mauláná Humámu'ddin, 422. Hájipür, 59. 

Guludand, 818. Hajjaj-b- Yüsuf, 66 n, 940, 855. 

Gumti, The, 287 n, 804 and » 8. Hajübarí, Shaykh AIL, 862. 

Guna, 182, 184, 161. Hakikat o) Hakéik, Tho, $41 and n l. 
Gugaka, 25. Hakikata4 Malk, 892. 

Gunáwa, 67 ^. Hakim Abu'l Fath, 393. 

Guptd, 242. Hakim Asadi, 828 n l. 

Gurgáni Canon, The, 41. Halden Ará, 358. 


Hakim Humám, 887 n 1, 393. 
Hakim Mirsé, 383 and s 1. 


Gorgüní, Shaykh Abu'l Késim, 3565. 
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Garjén, 407 » 1. Hakim Sandi, 16. 8, 241 and # 1. 
Guru, 288. Hakim-i-Tirmidi, 253. 

Guru (mins), 243. Hakímís, The, 851. 
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Máchhiwárah, 69, 

Machhá, 261 and s 1. 
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1 and 2. 

Mada, 802. 

Madagascar, 47. 

Madáin al-, 65, 96 n, $26 and n 6, 360 n 1. 

Madakshon, 47 ^. 

Madan-i-Zamurrad, 56. 

Madari Order, The, 870. 

Madeira Islands, The, 83 n 1, 128 » 1. 

Madhava Acharya, 158 a. 

Madhubhúmika, 183. 

Madhu-dhenu, 228. 

Madhyd, 242. 

Madhya-defa, 92 n 3, 83, 110. ‘ 

Madhya mána, 243, ‘ 
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 Madhyama, musical note, 247, 249. 

Madhyamd women, 243, ‘ 

Madhyama-grdma, 246 n. 
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^ 1. 

“Madina Celi, 99 n, 100 v, 

Madinah i Balad, 80, 


Madinah - i- Surt, €2. 
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e Madfnatn’l Faraj, 77. 


Madinatu'l Walid, 93, 100 n. 
Madínat-u't-Tayyib, 54. 
Madras, 284 n 1. 

Mádünah, Island of, 49. 


Madara, Island, 49 n. 
Meonaca, 77 n. € 
Mafah, 75 n. 


Magadha, 212 n, 292 « 1. 

AMágadha, 116. 

Mágadhas, The, 115 » 2, 

Magadoxo, 47 n. 

Maghrarah, 76. 

Maghrib, The, 90 n. 

Maghribi, Mubybddin, 20 and n 2. 

Magians, The, 386 » 1, 337. 

Magog. Val, 

Magrela, 312. 

Maguyla, river, 62 n. 

Máh, 82 ». 

Mah of Küfah, 82 n. 

Mahábhárata, The, 159 n, 168 1, 217 1, 
230, 238 n 3,241 n 1, 274 n 3, 285 n 1, 
287 n, 291 n 1, 810 n 1. 

Mahabhashya, The, 177 n 1, 224 n 2. 
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Mahá-Máyà, 11. 

Maháuada, The, 304 n 4. 

Mahänadi, The, 904 n 4. 

Mahánidána Soutta, 202 n. 

Maháparinirvána Sötra, The, 212 n 2. 
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Mahdpralaya, 147. 
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Mahar-loka, $2, 164 2. 

Mahd-saroja, 200. 
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» Mäh Dinär, 82 n. 

Mahdí, The, 427 and nn 2 and 3, 428. 

Mahdi Ubaydullah, 62 s. 

Mahdiyah, 62 and n. 

Mahendra, 194 n. 

Mahendra Mtn., 291. 

Mahendra range, 31 and m 2. 

Mähesvara Upa-purága, The, 220. 

Mahfil Shikan, 865. 

Mahim, 70. 

Mahimd, 187 and n 2 

Mahindra Malei, 31 n 2. 

Mahfshmati, 290 n 1. 

Mahisya, 116. 

Mahjam, 50. 

Mahmúd of Ghazní, 328 n 1, 340 and u 
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Mahmäd of Delhi, Sultán, 349. 
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Mahomed II, 95 n. 

Mahommedan Dynasties in Spain, 77 n. 

Mahrah b. Haydán, 51 n. 

Mahrah, Province of, 61. 

Mahri, 98. 

Mäh ol Bagrah, 82 and n, 83 and n. 

Mahirah, 59. 

Mahwd, 300. 

Maibudi, 14 n J. 

Maimand, 68. 

Mairan, 88 n 2. 

Maitrt, 181, 182. 

Majdu'ddín Jurjání, Manlan&, 368. 

Majdu'ddin, Shaykh, Baghdédi, 356. 

Majma-u’l-Fasahé, The, 328 un land 2. 

Majorca, 77 and n, 93 ^. 

Májáj, 877 n 1. 
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Makanpür, 370. 

Makara, 13 n3, 

Makata, 202 aud n J. 

Makdishú, 47. 

Makedünyah, 95, 

Makhdüm i Jahániyán, 969 and n A 372, 
374, 419, 

Makhdimo’l Mulk, 430 1, 

Makhul-b-Sultin Mahmäd, 341. 

Makhzümi, Abú Saíd al, 398 and » 1, 

Makisín, 79, 

Makla Kokf, 202 n 1. 

Makrán, Seo Mekrän. 

Makrízi, 47 n, 

Makrukín, 60. 

Mála, 250 n 17. 

Malabar, 62 n, 397 n3, 

Malacca, 7, 48 n. 

Malagn, 77 n. 

Málakah, 77. 

Matahausika, 250 and n 17, 

Malan, 90. 

Malang Fakira, The, 360 n A 

Malatyah, 78 n. 
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Malazjird, 95, 
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Malda, 304 » 4. 

Maldeo, 42] and » 1. 

Malíbar, 60. 

Malik, Imam, 421. 
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Malik Shah, 88 », 343. 

Maliki, Abú IJusnyn, 353. 
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Malkén, 375. 
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848 n 3, 871, 373, 378, 300, 407 nl, 
421 n 3, 423 ^ 2. 

Persian Gulf, Tho, 67 u, 60, 61, 06, 67 n. 

Persians, The, 13 n 3, 44, 89 n, 212 and 
^ 9, 327 n 1, 929 n. 

Persis, 110 n 1. 

Pesháwar, 69. 

Peshddd, 926 n. 

Peshdadian Kings, Tho, 326 n, 328 n 3. 

Phala, 129, 139. 

Phalog, 375 and ^ 2. 

Pharaoh, 50 n, n n, 304. Noodlo of—, 
74 n. 

Pharaohs, The, 60 n. 

Phavorinus, 34 n 1, 

Phorocydos, 100 n 2. 

Philadelphia, 64 n, 72 n. 

Philip, 72 n. 

Philistines, The, 04 w. 

Phinoas, 377. 

Phill, 313. 

Pilpay's Fablos, 407 n 1. 

Pindk, Tho, 255. 

Pindar, 109 n 2, 

Pingala, 233. 

Pingalanága, 224 n 2, 

Pingán, 10. 

Pipal-pattt, 313. 

Pipiltkd-madhya, 227 n 3. 

Pisa, 101 ». 

Piideha, 172, 


. Pi&chas, The, 193 » 2, 309. 


Planets, The, Ib, 18, 20, 21. 

PlatS, 2, II u 1,97 n 1, 140% 1, 180 1, 
224 n. 

Platonists, The, 26, 

Pliny, 24 n 2, 83 n 1, 88 n6, 71 n, 70%, 
915,904 07. 

Pluta, 223. " " 

Platarch, 381 » 1, 882 un 1 and 3, 

Plato, 118 n 2. 


i " 


Plutus, 118 » 2. 

Pokur, 307 n 2 

Poles, The, 89 and ^ 8. 

Polypetes, 266 n 2. 

Pompelo, 101 n. 

Pompey, 96 n. 

Pontio coast, The, 101. 

Pontus Euxinus, 94. 

Porphyrius, 831 1. 

Porphyry, 11 n1. 

Port Mornington, 49 n. 

Port Said, 63 x. 

Port Vendres, 93 n. 

Porus, 330, 334, 336, 392. 

Posidonius, 25 n 3. 

Prabandhddhydya, 263. 

Prabhákara Guru, 153, 154, 155, 156. 
Prabhdrati, 2419 3. 

Pradértha, 214. 

Pradeía, 200 and n 7, 

Pradhdna, The, 14 ^ l. 

Pradyumna, 165 n 3. 

Praéd, 409 n 2. 

Pragalbhd, 242. 

Prahläda, 288. 

Prain, Dr., 123 ^ 1. 

Prajápati, 163 n 1, 172 and n 1, 228 n 1. 
Prajd-pati, 193. 

Prejápatis, The, 227 n 2, 289 n, 309. 
Prdjápatya, 172 and n 1, 228 and al, 
Prájápatya marriage, 809 and n 2. 
Prajnd, 182. 

Projfidjyotis, 183. 

Prákámya, 187. 

Prakarana, 150, 

Prakirna, 205 n 1. 

Prakírnádhydya, 252. 

Prákrita dissolution, 166. 

Prakriti, 164 d 4, 169, 170,and n 1, 178 

and n 4, 174, 178 n 1, 201 and n 4. 

Prakritika, 178. 
Prakyitilaya, 189. 
Prekriti-tushq& 175. 
Prokriti-vikriti, 170. 
Prakrits, The, 120 n. 
Pralaya, 146, 147. 
»Pramdda, 181. E 
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Pramáge, (extent), 128. 
Pramána, (proof), 129, 150, 151, 166 and 
n 4, 150,1 69, 190, 200, 216. 


*Pramána-vritti, 100, 


Prameya, 129, 190, 191. 

Prána, 148 and n 4, 162, 163 n 1, 193. 

Préndydma, 188, 186, 186, 27% 294. 

Prdpti, 187 and ^ 2, 

Prasanya, 158 . | 

Prasenäjit, Räjä, 289 n 2. 

Prafnavydkarandnga, The, 205. 

Prdthama-kalpika, 183. 

Pratibhd, 156 n 4. 

Prátibhásika, 166 n 1. 

Pratijna, 143. 

Pratipatti-Karmáni, 158 n. 

Prati-vádin, 261, 

Prativásudevas, 198 n. 

Praty-abhijndna, 191. 

Pratyáhára, 183, 186. 

Pratyaksha, 129, 188 n 3, 151, 156 and nn 
4 and 5, 190, 215. 

Praudha, 241. 

Pravaha, 17 and un 1 and 2. 

Pravahánila, 17. 

Pravartaka, 206. 

Pravritti, 129, 189, 140, 141, 179 n 1. 

Prayäga, 32 n 8, 806. 

Praydjas, 168 n. 

Préyagchitta, 157. 

Prayatna, 128, 135, 189, 140, 141. 

Prayojana, 129, 143. 

Prayuta, 200, 

Preta, 323. 

Pretyabháva, 129, 139. 

Price, 840 » 1. 

Prinsep's Tables, 363 n 8, 364 n 1. 


— Prithaktva,.128, 188, 135. 


Prithvi BA, 342. 

Proshita-bhartrikd, 242. 

Ptolemais, 62 n. l 

Ptolemy, 18 and nl, 20 un 1 and 8, 22 
n 8, 28, 24 nn 1 and 2, 25, 29 n 1, 31 
n 2,33 ^ 1, 4 and n J, 43 and n 8, 46, 
46 n 1, 48 n, 57 n, 645,69 n, 71 n, 
76 n, 90 n, 91 n, 93 v, 108 » 2, 891 n 1, 
431. 


Ptolemy Energetes, 56 n. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 64 n. 
Publius Carisius, 76 n. 


Pudgala, 200 and n 6, 201 and a Land 3, 


203 n 2. 
Púkara, 307 n 2. 
Pakhra (Pashkara), 307. 
Pukkasas, 416 u 2. 
Pulastya, 291 n 2, 0. 
, Polisa, 23, 25 nn 2 and 8, 35 n 2. 
Punjäb, The, See Panjáb, The. 
Punya, 201. 
Pürab, 110. 
Pürako, 185. 


Puräpas, Tho, 10 n 2, 11 n 1, 17 n 1, 28 
n 2, 32n 1, 168 n 1,192 n 1, 219, 220 


an 2 and 3, 318 n 4. 
Pürbi, 70. 
Piri, 151 n. 
Párna-mása festival, 318, 819, 
Párnávatára, 284, 293. 
Purneah, 308 n 3. 
Purohita, 310. 


Purusha, 163 n 1, 170 and nn 1 and 2, 


174, 
Parva, 113. 
Párva Mímámsá, 106. 
Purvas, The, 204 n, 206. 
Párvakrita, 190. 
Párvatva, 135. 
Pushkara Dwípa, 29, 32 » 2. 
Pyramids, The, 328 n 3. 
Pythagoras, 129 n 2. 


(Aar xufkr, 40 n 1, 63 n, 39 n. 
Quilon, 51 1. 
Quintas Curtius, 331 ^ 1. 


R ABAB, Tho, 254 and n 3, 255, 257, 


268. 
Rabbath Ammon, 63 n. 
Bábi'ah, 955 and n 1. 
Bäbish Adawíyab, 355 . 1, 
Rabisah, 94. 
Rafío'ddín Safawí, Mir, 628. 
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Raga, passion, 139, 140, 141, 181, 303, 

Riga, music, 248 » 3, 249 aud n aud 
nl. 

Rdgdlapa, 252. 

Raga-vivekddhydya, 248, 

Raghu, Ráj, 117 and n 4. 

Raghu-van$a, The, 117 n 4. 

Rágini, 248 n 3, 249 n 1. 

Rah, 71. 

Rai, 25 n 1, 65 n, 74 n, 83 n, 84 and n, 
352 n 2. 

Rai, 123 n 1, 

Rájá Brahmans, 116, 

Rájá Gang, 374» 2, 

Rájagriha, 189 n, 211 n 3, 293 n 1. 

Naja - una, 10 and n 2. 

Rájaníti, 259. a f 

Rajas, 160, 161, 173, 178 5 2, 179, 

Rájasna, ‘Tho, 221 u 2, 

Rajásthán, Todd's, 290 m J. 

Rájasíya sacrifice, Tho, 158 n, 

Rija-sttya-yyna, 281. 

Rajondraléla Mitra, 136 » 2, 142 „1, 
152 n 1, 150 n 4, 162 n 2, 177 11. 

Seo also, Mitra, Dr. 

Rájgir, 211 and n 3. 

Rijta fish, 296 and n 4. 

Rajoharana, 208 nn 3 and 4. 

Räjputana, 307 n 2. 

Rájpúta, Tho, 117, 200 n 1. 

Raju, 195, and n 1, 106. 

Rájá Kal, 871. 

Näknsi, The, 33. 

Rakbah, 90. 

Bakkah, 79 aud n. 

Rakkän, 99. 

Raksha-bandhana, 810. 

Rákshaea, 172. e 

Ráfthata mBrriage, 309 and 5 4. 

Rákshasas, Tho, 172 and n 8, 291, 909. 

Ram, 68. 

Rám Hormpz, 68, 300 n 1. 

Rám Shahristán, 68 n. 

Réma, 159 ^j 274 and n 3, 287 », 289, 291 
and n 1, 299, 806 n 8, 318 and ^ 9, 
319 n, 802 ^ 2. $ 

Rima Chandra, 117 n J, 208, 
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Ráma-naeamt festival, 318. 

mani, 54. 

Rémévatéra, The, 291. 

Rámáyaņa, The, 169 n, 274 n 8, 291 n 8, 
804 n 0, 818 n 8. 

Rambhé, 286 and n 4. 

Bámganga, The, 804 n 5. 

Rámíthan, 858 n 8. 

Rámíthaní, Khwájah Alf, 968 and » 3. 

Ramlah, 63. 

Ramoth Gilead, 72 n. 

Ramya, 81 s 1. 

Ramyaka-khanda, 81. 

Rénij, Island of, 51. 

Rankatta, 289. 

Rds, 18. 

Rasa, 184, 24003, , `, 

Rasas, The, 240, 241 n 1. 

Rasdbhasa, 243. 

Rasátala, 82. 

Rasa-vidya, 230. 

Résáyana-tantra, 225 n. 

Rashíd, Khwájah, 848, 

Rdii, 817 ^ 1. 

Rasm’ ul Ma'mün, 47 n, 70 n. 

Rasülábád, 972. 

Ráthors, The, 117, 118 n. 

Ratna-dhenu-ddna, 289. 

Ratnddhika, The, 206. 

Ratnagiri hills, The, 213 a. 

Ratna-partkehd, 239. 

Raina-prabhá, 195 n 3. 

Raudra, 241. 

Rauzato’l Aimmah, 427 n 2. 

Raugatu's Safá, 844 nn 1 and 4. 

Rávana, 169 n, 287 n, 291, 304'n 6, 818 
^ 8, 819 n. 

Révi, The, 804, 886. 

Rawilah, 60. 

Rawlinson, 29 s 1. 

Rayy, Bee Rai. 

Rési, ar-, 106 and 1 1 107. 

Ni, Yüsuf-b-Husayn, 953. 

Rágiu'ddín Alf Lálá, Shaykh, 856. 

Reohaka, 188. 

Reehnau Do£b, 69 n. 

Recueil dos Notioba, 89 » 3. 
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Bed Sea, The, 49 s, 52 n, 59, 57 n, 108 
n 2, 825 » 1. : 

Regio Syrtica, 71 n. 
einaud, 29 n 1, $0» 1, 89 n 1, 89 3, 
49 n 8, 47 n, 48 n, 49 n, 54 n, 66 n, 
56 n, 58 n, 60 n, 61 n, 68 ^, 68^, 
71 n, 76 n, 77 n, 78 n, 80 n, 96 n, 08 n, - 
99 n, 100 n, 101 5,108 n 10% m  * 

Ré, 418, " 

Religions of Indis, Bartüh's, 177 a 1, S 
185 n. 

Rennel, Major, 65 n. 

Renuká, 290. 

Rosht, 84 n. 

Ren, 875 n 2, 

Revá-Khánda, The, 220 n A 

Rewé, The, 289 ». 

Rewá Parana, Tho, 289 n. 

Rhadamanthus, 83 n 1. 

Rhág:, 84 n. 

Rhazes, 106 n 1, 107 n. 

Rhodes, Island of, 62, 77 n. 

Rhoths, 69, 803 and n 3, 

Ribét Amir, 68. 

Ribät Fur wah, 85 a, 

Ribát Tähir-b-Ali, 92 n. 

Rig-veda, Tho, 116, 128, 219 and 1, 
272 n 1, 273 a, 

Riksha, 31 and n 2, 

Rishabha, 247, 249. 

Risht-paitchami festival, 319 n 3. 

Rishis, The, 807, 809, 310 n 1, 819 n 3, 

Ritumála, The, 285 n. 

Riyásah, 71. 

Riz4, Imám, 855, 

Robertson's Hist. of Charles V., 107 ^. 

Rockhill, E., 211 nn 1 and 2, 312 n and 
^ 2, 214 n 1, 216 n 1. 


` Rodericus Toletanus, 77 ^. 


' Boer, Dr., 129 5 1, 132 „ 2, 185 n 2, 196 
n and n 1, 187 n 1, 149 n^ 1, 2 and 8, 
140 ^ 1, 148 n 1, 160 n 1, 161 n and 
1 2, 166 n 5. 

Roha, 206 a 1. 

Rohilkand, 69 n, 

Rohtak, 70. 

Bohtés 808 » 3., 


Rohu fish, 296 and n 4, 

, Romaka, 80, 31. 

Romans, The, 44. 

' Rome, 44, 94, 95 n, 328 n 3, 877 n 1. 

Rosetta, 68 v. 

Rost, Dr., 206 n 1. 

Roumelii® 369, 

Roussye, 98 n. 

Routledgó, Mr., 120 n 1. 

d Roxburgh, 48 n, 124 n, 298 n 1, 
Royal Botanical Gardens, The Calcutta, 
128 n 1, 812 n 3, 

Rozbihán, 866. 

Rüdaki, 340 n, 407 and n 1. 

Rudra, 8, 113. 

Rükah, 71 n. 

Rukhkhaj, 68, 

Ruknu'ddín, Shaykh, 865, 372. 

Rám, 100, 869 n 1. 

Rümí, Manláná Jalälu'ddin, 369, 404. 

Rümiya Kubra, 96. 

Numphius, 28 n 2. 

Ripa, 194, 214. 

Rupaiya, 363 u. 

Ripdldpa, 263. 

Rápar, 69. 

Ris, 99. 

Russia, 98 n. 

Russians, The, 109. 

Rustam, 827 » 1, 829 and n and 1, 330. 

Ruyam, 853. 


Dion Yár Kotah, 449 n 1. 
Bagdi, Shaykh, 946, 849. 
Sasdu'ddín, 890. 

Sabaco, 828 n 9. 

Babbáb, Hasan, 896 and n 1. 
Fubda, 129, 137, 188 » 3, 164, 155, 191, 
Bábda-riddhi, 176. 

Babeans, The, 407 1. 

abt, as-, 407 and ^ 1. 

Sabkah, 74 

* Babteh, 76. 

Sabuktigin, Amir Nágiru'ddin, 340. 
Babar, 66 ^. 

Sabsawir, 85. 
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Sachan, lln 1, 14 n $, 17 3 18 41, 
22 52,963, 40 n 1, 48 5 8, 107 u, 
109 n, 110 » 1, 111 a 1, 807 n 3. 

Sacred Islog of the West, The, 28 u 3. 

Sacred Lit, of tho Jains, Wolerzs, 189 ^ 
204 n, 205 n 1, 

Sadah, 51. 

Sddah-kdr, Tho, 816, 

Bádara songs, 253. 

Badd Märib, 50 n. 

Sadhirah, 70. 

Sádikün, Tho, 386 n 1. 

Sádriéya, 154. 

Sadru'ddín, Shaykh, 869, 371. 

Sadrn’dd{n, Shaykh, of Iconium, 421. 

Sadru'ddín Aérif, 862 n 3, 363, 364, 865. 

Safíkus, 71, 

Saffarido dynasty, Tho, 68 s. 

Kán, 01 n. 

Safidan, 70, 

Bágara, 200. 

Sagara, Raja, 117 and n 4, 

Saghányán, 88, 93. 

Sahakdras, 260. 

Bahar, 54. 

Saharanpür, 70, 

Baháranpür district, The, 374 n 3 

Bahárawán, 342 n 2, 

Baharta, 47. 

Sahasra-bhhu ki basti, 290 n 1, 

Séhitya, 239. 

Báhitya Darpaps, Tho, 239 n 1, 240 an, 
241 nn, 244 n». 

Bablís Tho, 361. 

Sahya rage, 31 and ^ 2. 

Sahyün, 0. 

Said Até, 368. 

Said Tabrizi, 868. 

| Saifa’ddaulgh b-Hamdán, 79 n. 

Salk, Tho, 102 a, i 

Saimarah, BL 

Sajan, 90 n. 

Sakala, 190. 

Saxdru · Paramesruru, 191, 

Sakaria, 70 W. 

Sakas, The, 200 n 1, 

Safafty, 858 n 4. 
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Sakatiy order, The, 854. 

Sakhas, 98. 

Bakháwí, Shaykh, 424. 

Sakhi, 244. 

Sakji, 102. 

Saksin, 100 and n. 

Sakti, 289. 

Sakuna, 287 and n 1. 

Sakuntaldé Bharata, 225 n 3. 

Sákyamuni, 211 and n 2, 

Salé, 73. 

Salabah, 74. 

Saladin, 91 n, 426 n 2. 

Salah, 54 a, 

Sélékya, 224 n 4. 

Baláyah, 60. 

Salcah, 72 n. 

Saldi, 847. 

Sale, 876 and ^ 2. 

Bale’s Kur'án, 49 n, 67 n, 79 n, 325 n 1, 
877 n 1, 888 4 1. 

Salee, 73 ^. 

Salem, 100. 

Salih, 376 a. 

Salihotra, 258. 

Salím Khán, 424, 425 n 2, 427. 

Ráliváhana, 396. 

Saljakfs, The, 341, 343 n 1. 

Salm, 109. 

Salm al- Khawwás, 357. 

Salmän al-Fársí, 360 and n 1, 391 n. 

Salmäs, 80 and a 

Bálokya, 806 and n 2. 


` Balous, 84 ^. 


r 


Salt, 72. 

Salya, 224 n 4. 

Sim, 927 n 1, 329, 330. 

Bám, Muieso däin, 843, 963. 

Samefni, Khwájah, 357. , " 

Bamádhi, 142 n, 182 and n, 183, 186 And 
al, 


Sdmagrs, 148. 

Samairam, 78. e 

Samdna, 149 n,.162 and n 2, 245 n 1. 
Samanaskag 192 n 4. $ 
Samandän, 52. 


Baani, Nur. b. Ahmad, 940 n. 


a 
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Samánide dynasty, The, “r ni. 

Sámane, 168 n. " 

Sámánya, 132, 193 and ^ 2, 151, 241. 

Samaria, 72 n, 878 n 1. 

Samarkand, 24 n 1, 88 n, 97 and n, 98 n, 
99, 330, 861 a 1,862» 1, 867. 

Sámarrá, 80. d 

Samavdya, 192, 193, 184 and, al, 135, 
161, 152, 154. 

Samavdydngam, The, $03 n 2, 204, 

Samaváyi Kárana, 143. 

Sémaveda, The, 116, 128, 152» 1, 219 
and n 1, 225, 

S'ámba Upa-pur., The, 220, 

Sambádi, 249 n. 

Sambal, 69. 

Sambalaka, 69 n. 

Sambandha, 160. 

Sambhala, 293. 

Sámbhar, 314 and n 3. 


Sambhava, 156 n 4. 

Sambhi-nddi, 238. 

Sámipya, 305. 

Sámit, 252 and n. 

Bond, 192 n 4, 197. 

Sammákün, The, 336 n 1. 
Sammási, Khwäjah, 358 and n 3, 359 

and n. 

Samos, Island of, 77 », 90, 100 n. 
Samosata, 78 n, 95 n. 

Sampat, 70. 

Samprajudta-samddhi, 182. 
Sampürna, 218. 

Sámsün, 101, 102 n, 104 n. 
Samuchchaya, 168 n. 
Samudaya-satya, 216. 

Samudra, 200. 

Sámudrika, 238. 

Samuel, son of Aadiya, 56 n, 57 a 
eBámün, 102. 

Samárah, 102, 

Samvaha, 17. 

Samvara, 202 and n 2, 208. 
Samyoga, 128, 184 and n 1, 185, 147. 
Sangé, 50 and n, 61 n, 54 v. 
Sanad, 264 n 2, 

Sanak, 10, 
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Sandnda, 188 and n 1, 

Sanandana, 10, 164 n 3. 

Sanátan, 10. 

Sanatkumära, 10. 

Sanatkumära, The, 220 and n 4, 221. 

Sands bil, 52 and n. 

Sandal, 338 n 1. 

Sandhyd rite, The, 157 n 1, 274, 276, 276, 
277, 279, 294. 

S'andilya, 310 n 3, 

Sangarius, 70 n. 

Sangita, 245 and ff. 

Sangita Darpana, The, 247 n 2, 248 n 1, 
249 nn 1 and 2, 250 n» 5 and l7, 253 
^ 2, 258. 

Sangíta Ratnakára, The, 246 n, 249 n, 
264 n 2. 

Sangraha, 150. 

Sanhaja tribe, The, 56 s. 

Sanjar, 70, 

Sanjär, 26, 27. 

Sanjar, Sultán, 92 n, 

Sanjthtrsha, 149. 

Sanj&a, 214. 

Sankára fish, 296 and n 4. 

Sankara-Acharya, 152 n 1. 

Sankara Swami, 226 a 2. 

Sankarshana, 165 n 3. 

Sankarshaya Mímámsá. 165. 

Sankha, 200, 286. 

Sankha Likhita, The, 22]. . 

Sankha-ptijd, 280. 

Sankhint, 248. 

Sankhyé, 128, 185, 154, 168 n 1. 

Sánkhya-Kérika, The, 176 nn 2 and 4. 

Sánkhya philosophy, The, 14 u 1, 181 n 
1, 189, 218. 

Sénkhya Sütras, The, 144 * 1, 162 5 1, 
163 n, 169 n, 176 n 1. 


Sánkhya system, The, 139 n 1, 142 n 2, ' 


161 n, 163 n, 167, 168 n 1, 169 , 170 
n 8, 177 5 1, 178 and n 3. 

Sankhyas, The, 169 nn 1 and 3, 

Bankránti, 821. 

Sannydsa period, The, 278. 

Sannyésin, 278 and s 1, 281, 823. 

Sansaya, 129, 189, 142, 156, 180, 181. 
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Sanskdra, 185 and n 2, 190 v, 175 „ 3, 
179 » 1, 181 n 1, 214. 

Sanskrit language, Tho, 120 n. 

Sdnta, 241, 

Santarem, 93 and n. 

Santosha, 184, 

Santriyyah, 100 a. 

Sanyama, 187 and » 1, 

Sapaksha, 144 n 1. 

Sapaksha sattva, 144 and n 1. 

Saphat of Abehneula, 378 n 1. 

Sapor, 66 n, 75 n. 

Baptaka, Tho Hindu, 245 n J. 

Suptamt festival, 318. 

Sapta-pishi, 19. 

Sapta-sdgara-dína, 983. 

Sár, 238 n 1. 

Sáradá Prasáda Ghóshn, 246 n, 249 s, 
253 n 1. 

Saragossa, 93 n, 100 n. 

Sardi, 103 and n. 

Sarakhs, 87 and n, 92 n. 

Sarandip, Island of, 48. 

Sdrang songs, 252 and n. 

Sáranga, 280. 

Sdranqudhanus, 280. 

Sárangs, Tho, 255 and n 2. 

Sdras, 290. 

Baraswnti, II. 

Sarasvatí, Tho, 82 n 3, 280 n 6, 303. 

Saráu, The, 303 

Sarávatí, The, 304 n 5, 

Sarayu, The, 303. 

Sardániyah, Island of, 77, 

Sarddl, 120 and n 1. 

Sarfatain, 89. 

Sarga, 150. 

Sargas, The, 178 n 4. 

Sarhind, 301'n. 

Séri, 85. 

Sári Novian, 346. 

Sérika, 296. , B 

Sarikirmán, 104 and s. 

Barikol, 103 y. 

Sarir Allán, 101. 

garira, 129, 180. 

Sarifripa, 173, 
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Sariy Sakat{, 352, 358, 355 n 1, 956. 
Báriyah, 85 n. 
Sarkard-prabhd, 195 » 8. 
Sarkhad, 72. 

Sarkhech, 371. 

Sarmandal, The, 255. 
Sarmatia Asiatica, 110 al, 
Sarmin, 78. 

Baronj, 59. 

Bernar, 72. 

Sarshaf, 123 n 1. 

Barüj, 79. 

Bárüpya, 305. 
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Sarva Sangraha Darfana, The, 154 n 1, 
155 n 1, 158 n, 169 n 1, 178 n 1, 192 n 
2, 198 n, 200 n 6, 201 n and n 4, 202 
n 2, 213 1,214 n 2, 216 n, aud n 1, 


217 » 1. 
* Sarvartha-Siddha, 194 a. 
Sar-vind, The, 264. 

Sarwin, 68, 

Sdshtdngd, 280. 

Sassanian dynasty, Tho, 337. 
Ststra, 150. 

Satadru, The, 304. 
Satänika, Réja, 117. 
S'atapatha Brähmana, 810 n 1. 
Sata-rüpá, 10 and al, 
Bátátapa, The, 221. 
— Státapa-Bhrigu, 226 n 8. 
Satha, 244. 

Sdfhi rice, 263 and a 1. 

Satt, 209. 

Satif, 62. 

Satpratipaksha, 145 n 1. 
Satrüka, 10 » 1. 

Sattapanni, 212 «. 

Sattra offerings, 168 n. 
Sattva-guna, 10 and u 2, 11. 
Séttvikas, The, 221 n 2. 
Sattwa, 183 n 2, 160, 161, 162, 180. 
Saturn, 12. 
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